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PREFATORY    REMARKS. 


It  is  remarkable  that,  among  all  the  branches  of  history,  religious,  political,  social, 
literary,  and  scientific,  which  have  from  time  to  time  obtained  such  numerous  and  such 
able  exponents,  the  history  of  the  Oracles  of  God  has  hitherto,  in  the  form  at  least  of  a 
complete  and  unbroken  narrative,  remained  unwi'itten.  The  materials  for  such  a  work 
have,  however,  been  accumulating  from  century  to  century ;  fragmentary  portions  of  this 
history  enter  into  the  composition  of  many  profound  and  learned  treatises,  while  facts 
and  incidents  connected  with  or  illustrative  of  the  subject  have  been  supplied  even  to 
profusion  by  writers  of  almost  every  age,  creed,  and  nation.  To  collect  from  all 
sources,  ancient  and  modern,  the  multitudinous  detads  bearing  on  that  history  which 
above  all  others  involves  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind,  and  thus  to 
produce  a  clear  and  condensed  account  of  the  means  by  which  the  Scriptures  were 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, — of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
have  been  translated  into  the  predominant  languages  of  every  land, — and  of  the 
agencies  by  which  copies  of  the  inspired  writings  in  these  divers  languages  have  been 
multiplied  and  dispersed  among  the  nations  and  tribes  and  kindreds  of  the  earth, — is 
the  object  of  the  present  work. 

The  arrangement  of  the  whole  work  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  latest  dis- 
coveries in  ethnology  ;  for,  although  the  one  grand  object  of  displaying  the  history  of 
the  Scriptures  has  never  been  departed  from  in  these  joages,  the  origin  and  condition 
of  the  nations  to  whom  special  versions  have  been  vouchsafed,  and  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  languages  into  which  have  been  transferred  the  words  of  Him 
who  "  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  have  passed  under  careful  review. 

The  elements  of  these  languages,  the  stock  or  stocks  from  which  they  sprang,  and 
their  affiliation  with  other  languages,  have  been  examined  more  or  less  in  detail;  and 
the  singular  precision  with  which  all  languages  range  themselves,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  mutual  affinities,  into  classes,  families,  and  subdivisions,  is  exhibited  by 
means  of  our  Tables  of  Classification,  perhaps  the  first  of  the  kind  compiled  in  our 
language. 

The  work  has  thus  in  some  degree  assumed  the  character  of  an  ethnological  manual, 
and  as  such  it  may  possibly  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  those  who  desire  to  pass  from 
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the  study  of  two  or  three  isolated  languages  to  the  enlarged  consideration  of  lan- 
guage in  general,  and  of  the  laws  upon  which  all  languages  are  constructed.  Such 
investigations,  if  laboriously,  patiently,  and  honestly  conducted,  can  lead  but  to  one 
result,  the  affinities  by  which  families  and  even  classes  of  languages  are  hnked 
together  being  so  close  and  intimate,  that  the  more  deeply  they  are  examined,  the 
more  profound  becomes  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  respecting  the  original 
unity  of  language. 

This  volume  is  illustrated  by  specimen  portions  of  all  the  extant  and  attainable 
versions  of  the  Scriptures,  printed  in  theii'  own  proper  characters. 

The  maps  appertaining  to  the  several  sections  of  the  work  exhibit  the  geogra- 
phical location  and  extent  of  each  language,  and  likewise  show  how  far  the  divine 
light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  natives,  shmes  over 
the  world. 

It  has  been  attempted,  also,  from  the  mass  of  missionary  and  epistolary  evidence 
existing,  to  draw  conclusions  respecting  the  effects  which  may  have  followed  the  perusal 
of  special  versions  of  the  Scriptures.  All  reasonings  on  this  subject,  however,  even  with 
the  most  ample  opportunities  of  forming  as  far  as  possible  a  correct  judgment,  can  at 
best  be  but  approximations  towards  the  truth.  Known  only  to  God  is  the  number  of 
His  spiritual  worshippers.  The  Word  of  God  is  still  quick  and  powerful,  in  every 
tongue  and  among  every  nation,  and  it  cannot  return  unto  Him  void:  therefore  let 
us  "  in  the  morning  sow  our  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  our  hand."  The 
question  which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  or  whether  thej^  shall  both  alike  be  good,  is 
one  of  the  secret  things  which  belong  unto  the  Lord  most  High. 

The  Publishers  would  fain  express  their  deep  obligation,  indi\idually,  to  the 
numerous  friends  who  have  taken  part  in  the  preparation  of  this  laborious  work,  were 
such  an  enumeration  suitable ;  but  they  cannot  refrain  from  recording  the  particular 
value  of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  American  Bible 
Society,  the  Missionary  Societies  of  this  country  and  of  America.  They  would  also 
render  a  becoming  tribute  to  the  munificence  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  has  been 
pleased  to  supply,  for  the  due  completion  of  this  work,  the  entire  series  of  Native 
Alphabets  with  which  it  is  enriched. 

London,  15,  Paternoster  Roto,  1851. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  LANGUAGES 

INTO   WHICH   THE   SCRIPTURES,   IN   WHOLE   OR   IN   PART,   HAVE  BEEN 
TRANSLATED. 


MOTE. — TBB    NAMES   OF    LANOU 


rSRSIONS    OP   SCRIPTVRE    HAVE   BEEN   CONTEMPLATED   i 
OR   CIRCDLATED,   ARE   PRINTED   IN   ITALICS. 


.   PROJECTED,   BUT   NEVE 


CLASS    I. 

MONOSYLLABIC. 
Chinese  Peguese,  Talain,  or  Mon 

Burmese  Karen 

Arakanese  or  Ruhheng  Munipoora 

Siamese  Khassee 

Laos  or  Law  Tibetan 

Cambojan  Lepcha. 

Anamite 


CLASS     II. 

SllEMITIC. 

Hebrew  ofthe  Old  Test. 

Carshun 

Hebrew  of  the  New  Test. 

Arabic 

Samaritan 

Mogrebin  or  African 

Chaldee 

Arabic 

Syriac 

Ethiopia 

Syro-Chaldaic 

T^re 

Modem  Syriac 

Amharic. 

CLASS 

III. 

INDO-EUROPEAN. 

A.  JIedo-Persian 

Bhojepoora 

Family. 

Ilurriana 

Persic 

Bundelcundee 

Pushtoo  or  Affghan 

Bughelcundee 

Belochee  or  Bulochee 

Oojein  or  Oujjuyimee 

Ancient  Armenian 

Harrotee 

Modern  Armenian 

Oodeypoora 

Ararat- Armenian 

Marwar 

Kurdish 

Juyapoora 

Ossitinian. 

Shekawutty 

Bikaneera 

B.  Sansceit  Family. 

Buttaneer 

Sanscrit 

Bengalee 

Pali 

Magadha 

Hindustani  or  Urdu 

Tirhitiya  or  Mithili 

Hinduwee 

Assamese 

Bruj  or  Brij-bhasa 

Uriya  or  Orissa 

Canoj  or  Canyacubja 

Cutchee 

Kousulu  or  Koshala 

Sindhee 

Class  hi. — Indo-Ettkopean — (continued). 

Moultan,  Wuch,  or  Ooch 

Punjabee  or  Sikh 

Dogura  or  Jumboo 

Cashmerian 

Nepalese  or  Khaspoora 

Palpa 

Kumaon 

Gurwhal  or  Schreenagur 

Gujerattee 

Mahratta 

Kunkuna 

Rommany  or  Gipsy 

Tamul  or  Tamil 

Telinga  or  Teloogoo 

Kamata  or  Canarese 

Tulu 

Malayalim 

Cingalese 

Maldivian 


C.  Celtic  Family. 

Welsh 

Gaelic 

Irish 

Manks 

Breton  or  Armorican. 

D.  Teutonic  Family. 

Gothic 

Ancient  Low  Saxon 

Anglo-Saxon 

English 

Flemish 

Dutch 

Alemannic  or  Old  High 

German 
German 

Norse  or  Icelandic 
Danish 


Swedish 
Faroese. 

E.  Greco-Latin  Family. 
Ancient  Greek 
Modem  Greek 
Latin 
French 
Spanish 
Portuguese 
Italian 
Daco-Romana  or  Wal- 

lachian 
Provencal  or  Romaunt 
Vaudois 
Piedmontese 
Romanese  or  Upper  and 

Lower  Enghadine 
Catalan 
Dialect  of  Toulouse. 

P.  Thraco-Illyrian 

Family. 
Albanian. 

G.  Sclavonic  Family. 
Sclavonic 
Russ 

Lettish  or  Livonian 
Polish 
Lithuanian 
Samogitian 
Wendish,  Upper 
Wendish,  Lower 
Wendish,  Hungarian 
Bohemian 
Camiolan 

Croatian  or  Dalmatian- 
Servian 
Bulgarian 
Bosnian, 


A  LIST  OF  THE  LANGUAGES,  ETC. 


CLASS    IV. 

UGRO-TARTARIAN. 


A.  EnsKAKiAN  Family. 

French  Basque 
Spanish  Basque  or 
Escuara. 


B.  Finnish  Family. 

Finnish  Proper 

Lapponese 

Quanian   or  Norwegian 

Laplandish 
Hungarian 
Karelian 

Dorpat  Esthonian 
Eeval  Esthonian 
Tscheremissian 
Mordvinian  or  !Morduin 
Zirian  or  Sirenian 
Olonetzian 
Wogulian 

Ostiacan  or  Ostjakian 
Wotagian  or  Wotjakian. 

C.  TuNGusiAN  Family. 

Mantchou 
Tungusian  Proper. 


D.  jMongolian  Family. 
Mongolian  Proper 
Calmuc 
Buriat. 

E.  Turkish  Family. 
Turldsh 

Karass  or  Turkish  Tartar 
Orenburg!!  Tartar 
Crimean  Tartar 
Trans-Caucasian  Tartar 
Tschuwaschian. 

F.  Caucasian  Family. 
Georgian. 

G.  Samoiede  Family. 
Samoiede. 

H.  Dialects  of  the  Is- 
lands ofEastern  Asia, 
AND  or  Corea. 

Japanese 
Loochooan 
Aleutian 
Corean. 


CLASS    V. 

POLYNESIAN  OR  MALAYAN. 


Malay 

Low  Malay 

Formosan 

Javanese 

Dajak 

Batta 

Bima 

Bugis 

Macassar 

Hawaiian 


Tahitian 

Rarotonga 

Marquesan 

Tonga 

New  Zealand  or  Maori 


Samoan 
Feejeean 

New    South  Wales, 
Aboriginal. 


CLASS     VI, 

AFRICAN. 


Coptic 

Sahidic 

Bashmuric 

Berber 

Ghadamsi 

Mandingo 

Jalloof 

Susoo 

Bullom 

Sherbro 

Yarriba  or  Yoruba 

Haussa 

Timmanee 

Bassa 

Grebo 


Accra 

Fante 

Ashantee  or  Odjii 

Dewalla 

Isubu 

Fernandian 

Mpongwe 

Sechuana 

Sisuta 

Cafire 

Namacqua 

Galla 

Kisuaheli 

Kikamba 

Kinika. 


Esquimaux 

Greenlandish 

Virginian 

Massachusett  Indian 

Mohegan 

Delaware 

Cree 

Chippeway  or  Ojibway 

Ottawa 

Pottawattomie 

Micmac 

Abenaqui 

Shawanoe 

Mohawk 

Seneca 

Cherokee 

Chocktaw 


CLASS      VII. 

AMERICAN. 

Dacota  or  Sioux 


Iowa 

Pawnee 

Mexican 

Otomi 

Terasco 

Misteco 

Zapoteca 

Mayan 

Mosquito 

Peruvian  or  Quichua 

Aimara 

Guarani 

Brazilian 

Karif  or  Carib 

Arawack. 


CLASS  VIII. 

MIXED  OR  PATOIS  LANGUAGES. 

Maltese  Negro   Dialect   of 

Judeo- Spanish  Surinam 

Jewish-German  Negro   Dialect   of 

Judeo-Polish  Curacoa 

Creolese  Indo-Portuguese. 


ALPHABETICAL 
LIST   OF   TYPOGRAPHICAL   SPECIMENS. 


PAGE 

PAGE 

PAGE 

page 

Accra    . 

342 

Chippeway    . 

371 

Fernandian  . 

346 

Greenlandish,  1799 

362 

Adiyah 

346 

Chocktaw 

379 

Finnish    . 

264 

1822 

362 

Affghan    . 

58 

Cingalese      plate  vi 

126 

Flemish 

165 

Gujerattee     plate  v 

105 

Aimara 

389 

Coptic 

326 

French     . 

214 

Albanian 

239 

Cree     . 

369 

Le  Frevre's  Version 

216 

riAKAEi       plate  rv 

68 

Alemannic 

171 

Creolese  . 

402 

Olivetan's          „ 

216 

Harrotee    . 

89 

Amharic 

48 

Curacoa 

404 

Geneva              „ 

216 

Hawaiian 

311 

Ancient  Greek 

189 

Cutchee  or  Catchee  . 

99 

De  Sacy's         „ 

217 

Hebrew    . 

19 

Anglo-Saxon    . 

153 

JJacO  -  ROMANA  or 

Ostervald's        „ 

217 

New  Test.,    Green 

Arabic 

39 

Swiss                 „ 

217 

field's  Version 

25 

Arawack 

392 

AVallachian  plate  vi  229 

French  Basque 

261 

Society's      „ 

25 

Armenian  : 

Dacota  or  Sioux 

381 

Hindustani   . 

78 

Ancient 

61 

Dajak  . 

308 

VXAELIC    . 

135 

In  the  Devanigari 

Ararat   . 

61 

Danish 

180 

Galla    . 

355 

character  . 

79 

Modem 

61 

Delaware 

368 

Georgian :      plate  vs. 

293 

In  Roman 

80 

Assamese 

plate  XI 

97 

Dorpat  Esthonian     . 

272 

Civil  character 

293 

Hinduwee 

84 

Dualla 

344 

Ecclesiastical   „ 

293 

Hungarian    . 

269 

BASHMrMC 

330 

Dutch      . 

168 

German : 

„         Wendish 

257 

Basque  French      . 
„      Spanish 

261 
263 

-ElNGLISH  : 

Luther,  Leipsic,  182 
Van    Ess,    Sulbach 

5173 

Icelandic 

177 

Bengalee 
Berber 

plate  Ti 

92 
331 

Wiclif,  1380 
Tyndale,  1534  . 

157 
157 

1842 
Gosner,  Munich, 

173 

Indo-Portuguese  . 
Irish : 

405 

Bohemian 

248 

Coverdale,  1535     . 
Matthew,  1537  . 

157 
157 

1836      . 

174 

In  Irish  character 

137 

Breton 

145 

Kistemacker, 

In  Roman 

137 

Bulgarian 
Bullom 

plate  vm 

254 
337 

Cranmer,  1539 
Tavemer,  1549 

158 
158 

Munster,  1848  . 
Ghadamsi 

174 
333 

Isubu 
Italian : 

345 

Buriat 
Burmese 

plate  vm 
plate  I 

280 
6 

Geneva,  1557 
Bishops',  1568  . 

158 
158 

Gipsy  . 
Gothic      . 

112 
147 

Jlalermi's  Version 
Diodati's          „ 

227 
227 

Rheims,  1582 

159 

Grebo  . 

341 

Martini's         „ 

227 

Caffre 

351 

Douay,  1847     . 

159 

Greek,  Ancient : 

Calmuc 
Canarese 

plate  vni 
plate  VI 

279 
120 

Authorised,  1611  . 
Blayney,  1769  . 

159 
159 

Textus  Receptus    . 
Griesbach,  with  va- 

189 

Japanese    plate  x 
Javanese        plate  xi 

296 
307 

Carniolan 

252 

Esquimaux  . 

359 

rious  readings    . 

194 

Jewish-German    . 

399 

Carshun 
Cashmerian 

plate  V 

44 
102 

Esthonian,  Dorpat    . 

Reval  . 
Ethiopic  . 

272 
273 

45 

Septuagint 
Greek,  Modern : 

197 

Judaeo-PersiD  . 
Judeo-Polish 

57 
400 

Catalan  or 

L'atalonian 

237 

Maximus  Calliopoli- 

Judco-Spanish : 

Chaldee    . 

31 

i  AROESE     . 

188 

tan's  Version,  1638  201 

Old  Testament,  with 

Chinese 

1 

Feejeean  . 

323 

Hilarion's     „ 

201 

Hebrew  Original 

396 
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PAGE 

Judeo-Spanish  (conf)  : 
New  Testament    .     397 

-Kaeame-Taetae       290 
Karass : 
Seaman's  Version, 

1666  .        .     287 

Brmiton's  Version, 
1813      .         .         287 
Karelian        plate  vm  271    I 
Karen,  Sgau    plate  xi    13    I 
„      Sho  or  Pwo 

plate  XI     13    I 
KariforCarib  391    I 

Karnata        plate  n 
Katchi  plate  v 

Khaspoora    .        .         ; 
Khassee         plate  j 
In  Roman  plate  rn 
Kmikuna  .         .     ] 

Kurdish         plate  iv 


Lithuanian 
Looehooan    plate  x 


PAGE 

259 
297 


Orissa 
Otomi 


PAGE 


plate  IV       98 
385 


107 
320 


-L/APPONESE 

Latin  Versions  of  the 
Old  Testament : 
Ante-Hieronymian 

Version  . 
Vulgate  Version 
Pagninus's  „ 
Munster's  „ 
Leo  Juda's  „ 
Castalio's  „ 
Junius  and  Tremel- 

lius's        „ 
Schmidt's    „ 
Dathe's       „ 
Latin  Versions  of  the 
New  Testament : 
Ante-Hieronymian 

Version 
Erasmus's  Version 
Beza's  ,, 

Castalio's  „ 
Schmidt's  „ 
Sebastian's  „ 
Schott's  „ 
Goeschen's  „ 
Lepcha 
Lettish  or  Llvonian       257 


267 


211 
211 
211 
212 
212 
212 
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PLATE     III. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  KHASSEE  VERSION  IN  ROMAN  LETTERS, 

Consisting  of  St.   Matthew,   chap.  V.  v.  1  to  12. 

'  Haba  u  ioh  ih  ia  ki  paitbah,  u  la  kiu  sha  u  liim ;  haba  u  la  shong  ruli,  ki  la  wan  ha 
u  ki  synran  jong  u  :  '^  ii  la  ang  ruh  ia  la  ka  shintur,  u  la  hikai  ruh  ia  ki,  u  da  ong, 

^  Suk  ki  ba  duk  ha  ka  mynsiim  ;  na  ba  jong  ki  long  ka  hima  ka  byneng.  *  Suk  ki  ba 
sngousi ;  na  ba  yn  pyntyngen  ia  ki.  ''  Suk  ki  ba  jemniit ;  na  ba  kin  ioh  ia  ka  kyndeu. 
"  Suk  ki  ba  tyngan  bad  ba  sliang  ia  ka  hok  ;  naba  yn  pyndap  ia  ki.  ^  Suk  ki  ba  isnei ; 
na  ba  yn  isnei  ia  ki.  "  Suk  ki  bakiiid  ha  ca  doniit ;  na  ba  kin  ioh  ih  ia  U  Blei.  '  Suk 
ki  ba  pyniasuk ;  na  ba  yn  khot  ia  ki,  ki  kiln  U  Blei.  '"  Suk  ki  ba  ioh  pynshitom  na  ka 
bynta  ka  hok  ;  na  ba  jong  ki  long  ki  hima  ka  byneng.  "  Suk  maphi,  ha  ba  ki  leh  bein  ia 
phi,  ki  pynshitom  ruh,  ki  ong  ki  ktin  bymman  baroh  ruh  ia  phi  na  ka  bynta  jong  nga,  ha 
ba  ki  shu  lamlher  :  '^  Phin  kymen,  phin  sngoubha  eh  ruh  ;  naba  kumta  ki  la  pynshitom 
ia  ki  Prophet  ki  ba  la  mynshiwa  jong  phi. 


ON  THE  KHASSEE  VERSION  IN  ROMAN  LETTERS. 

The  system  of  substituting  Roman  letters  for  the  native  characters  of  Indian  alphabets  in  printed 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  other  books,  has  of  late  years  been  extensively  adopted  in  India ; 
and  the  advantages  of  this  system,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Khassee  (which  in  the  former 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  printed  in  Bengalee  characters,  see  Specimen,  Part  I), 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  Missionary,  Dr.  Duff,  of  Calcutta.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  Missionary  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Society  at  Clierra, 
when  the  first  books  used  in  connection  with  the  mission  were  about  to  be  published,  tlie  doctor 
thus  writes— 

"  Thoroughly  and  absolutely  do  1  approve  of  your  determination  to  print  your  translated  works 
in  the  Roman  characters.  It  is  a  strange  delusion  of  Satan  that  men  should  strive  to  uphold  varieties 
of  alphabetic  characters  anywhere,  provided  they  could  without  violence  be  superseded  by  one,  at 
once  uniform  and  effective,  seeing  that  sucli  variety  is  a  prodigious  bar  and  impediment  to  the 
diffusion  of  sound  knowledge,  and  especially  Divine  truth.  But,  In  a  case  like  yours,  where  the 
natives  had  really  no  written  characters  of  their  own  at  all,  to  dream  of  Introducing  a  clumsy, 
awkward,  expensive,  and  Imperfect  character  like  that  of  the  Bengali,  in  preference  to  the  clear, 
precise,  and  cheaper  romanlsed  alphabet,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  voluntarily  raising  up  new  ramparts 
to  guard  against  the  invasion  of  Truth.  No,  our  object  ought  ever  to  be  to  facilitate,  and  not  to 
obstruct,  the  dissemination  of  true  knowledge  of  every  kind;  and  one  of  the  ways  of  doing  so  is 
everywhere  to  encourage  the  introduction  and  the  use  of  the  Roman  alphabet  In  place  of  the  native 
alphabets,  which  are  linked,  and  associated,  and  saturated  with  all  that  is  idolatrous." 

1000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  have  been  carried  through  the  press  by  the  Calcutta 
Bible  Society,  and  the  book  of  Acts  has  been  prepared.' 

'  Rciiorts  1847,  p-  90 ;  isis,  p.  SI. 
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I.— MAP  OF  THE  MONOSYLLABIC  LANGUAGES. 

The  Monosyllabic  languages  are  spoken  exclusively  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  continent  of  Asia :  their  area  is  little  inferior  in 
point  of  extent  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  various  nations  by  whom  these  languages  are  employed  all  belong  to  one  stock  or  famU)-, 
and  are  distinguished,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  degi-ee,  by  the  Mongolic  type  of  physical  conformation.  The  religion  which  has  obtained 
the  widest  acceptance  among  this  race  is  Buddhism,  but  other  forms  of  belief  are  also  received.  The  religion  of  Confucius,  for  instance, 
prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  iu  China ;  and  a  rude  species  of  idolatry,  said  in  some  instances  to  resemble  that  practised  by  the 
Esquimaux,  is  predominant  among  the  wild,  untutored  tribes  of  the  moimtatns,  who  still  preserve  their  independence  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  civilised  nations  of  this  race. 

The  Monosyllabic  languages  are  referable,  geographically  and  philologically,  to  three  grand  divisions,  namely,  the  languages  of 
China,  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Chinese  or  Transgangetic  peninsula,  and  the  languages  of  Thibet  and  the  Himalayas. 


I.  LANGUAGES  OF  CHINA. 
CHINESE  is  the  language  of  China,  an  extensive 
countrj",  of  which  the  entire  surface  forms  a  kind  of 
natural  declivity  from  the  high  stcppeland  of  Central 
Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Pacific.  The  moun- 
tain chains  which  traverse  this  region  are  not  re- 
markable for  extent  or  altitude,  the  chief  physical 
characteristic  being  the  broad  water  sheds,  with  their 
corresponding  fertile,  alluvial  valleys,  whereby  this 
large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  rendered  a 
peculiarly  fit  abode  for  an  industrial,  agriculttrral 
people.  Various  dialects  (according  to  Lcyden,  about 
sixteen  in  number)  prevail  in  the  different  provinces 
of  China,  but  they  are  merely  local  varieties  of 
Chinese.  Distinct  languages  are  spoken  among  the 
mountain  and  forest  districts  by  uncivilised  tribes, 
who  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  original 
possessors  of  the  country. 

II.    LANGUAGES  OF  THE  TRANS- 
GANGETIC PENINSULA. 

ANAMITE  is  predominant  in  a  line  of  country  border- 
ing on  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  extends  inland  as  far  as 


the  westernmost  of  those  longitudinal  ranges  of 
mountains  of  which,  with  their  corresponding  valleys, 
this  peninsula  is  composed.  The  Anamite  language 
is  spoken,  with  little  variety  of  dialect,  by  the 
Tonquinese  and  Cochin  Chinese,  two  nations  who 
evidently  at  no  very  remote  period  formed  one 
people.  In  moral  and  physicrd  characteristics  they 
closely  resemble  the  Chinese,  and  they  are  said  by 
some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  have  been 
originally  a  Chinese  colony. 

CIAMPA,  or  TSHAMPA,  is  still  spoken  in  the  very 
south  of  Cochin  China  by  a  people  who,  before  their 
annexation  to  the  empire  of  Anam,  formed  a  separate 
and  independent  nation. 

CAMBOJAN  is  the  language  of  Cambodia,  a  country 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  lying  between  two 
parallel  ridges  of  moimtains,  and  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  May-kuang  or  Mekon. 
The  Cambojans,  who  are  akin  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  Khomen,  are  supposed  to  derive  their  origin 
from  a  warlike  mountain  race  named  Kho,  the  Gueos 
of  early  Portuguese  historians. 

SIAMESE  is  more  widely  diffused  than  any  other 
Indo-Chinese  language  ;   its  various  dialects  prevail 
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over  more  than  half  the  peninsula,  and  are  spoken, 
with  little  interruption,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
from  Cambodia  on  the  south  to  the  borders  of 
Thibet  on  the  north.  This  wide  diffusion  may  in 
part  be  accounted  for  by  the  early  conquest  of  As- 
sam by  Siamese  tribes.  The  dialect  of  the  ancient 
Siamese  or  T'hay  tongue,  which  is  now  convention- 
ally designated  the  Siamese,  is  spoken  in  Siam,  an 
extensive  kingdom  south-west  of  Burmah. 

LAOS,  or  LAW,  is  a  Siamese  dialect  pervading  the 
very  interior  of  the  peninsula ;  it  is  conterminous 
with  Cambojan,  Anamite,  Siamese,  Burmese,  Chinese, 
and  Shyan.  The  Laos  people  boast  of  an  ancient 
civilisation  ;  and  their  country,  noted  for  the  vestiges 
it  contains  of  the  founders  of  Buddhism,  is  the  famed 
resort  of  Buddhistic  devotees. 

SHYAN  is  another  Siamese  dialect,  and  is  spoken  to 
the  north  of  Burmah,  between  China  and  Munipoor. 

AHOM,  an  ancient  Siamese  dialect,  is  not  marked  on 
the  Map,  because  extinct,  or  only  preserved  in  the 
books  of  the  Assamese  priesthood.  It  is  remarkable 
that  not  a  single  trace  of  Hindoo  influence,  either 
Buddhistic  or  Brahministic,  can  be  found  in  Ahom 
literature. 

KHAMTI,  though  the  most  northern  of  Siamese 
dialects,  varies  but  little  from  the  dialect  of  Bankok, 
the  capital  of  Siam.  It  is  spoken  by  a  small  moun- 
tainous tribe  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Assam,  on 
the  border  of  Thibet. 

SINGPHO  is  the  language  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  and  prevails  in  the  north  of  the 
Burmese  empire,  almost  on  the  confines  of  China. 
It  is  conterminous  with  Khamti  and  Shyan  on  the 
north  and  south,  and  with  Chinese  and  Munipoora 
on  the  east  and  west. 

PEGUESE  prevails  in  the  Delta  of  the  Irawady,  to  the 
south  of  the  Burmese  empire. 

BURMESE  is  the  language  of  the  dominant  people  of 
the  empire  of  Burmah.  Including  its  cognate  dialect, 
the  Arakanese,  it  extends  from  the  Laos  country  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  from  Munipoor  to  Pegu :  it 
is  also  predominant  throughout  the  maritime  province 
of  Tenasserim,  in  the  south-west  of  the  peninsula, 
which  is  now  British  territory. 

ARAKANESE,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  an  elder 
dialect  of  Burmese  :  it  prevails  through  a  narrow 
strip  of  country  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from 
Chittagong  to  Cape  Ncgrais. 

SALONG,  or  SILONG,  is  the  name  of  an  assemblage 
of  small  islands  in  the  Mergui  archipelago,  between 
the  Andaman  Isles  and  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  Those  islands  are  about  one  thousand  in 
number  :  the  predominant  language  is  a  peculiar  one, 
and  little  is  at  present  known  concerning  it ;  yet  it 
is  generally  referred  to  the  Monosyllabic  class. 

KAREN  is  spoken  in  three  diversities  of  dialect,  by 
uncivilised    tribes    irregularly   distributed    over   the 


regions  lying  between  the  eleventh  and  twenty-third 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  but  chiefly  to  be  found 
among  the  jungles  and  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of 
Burmah,  Siam,  and  Pegu.  Some  of  these  tribes  are 
designated  red  Karens,  from  the  light  colour  of  their 
complexion,  a  circumstance  supposed  to  result  from 
the  great  elevation  of  their  mountainous  abodes. 

KHYEN,  or  KIAYN,  perhaps  more  generally  called 
Kolun,  is  spoken  by  some  wild  tribes  dwelling  in 
North  Aracan,  and  on  various  mountain  heights  west 
of  the  Irawadj'.  These  tribes  are  of  more  importance 
in  an  ethnographical  than  in  a  political  or  historical 
point  of  view.  According  to  their  own  tradition, 
they  are  the  aborigines  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Ritter,  that  the  Khyen  and  Karen 
tribes  are  descended  from  the  mountainous  races  of 
the  chains  of  Yun-nan,  dispersed,  probably  since 
the  Mongolic  conquest  of  China,  in  a  southerly 
direction. 

KOONKIE  is  a  wild,  unwritten  dialect,  said  to  resemble 
the  Arakanese.  It  is  spoken  by  the  Kukis,  a  people 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  Nagas  and  Khoo- 
meas.  They  dwell  to  the  north  of  Aracan,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Munipoor  and  Cachar. 

MUNIPOORA  is  predominant  in  Munipoor,  a  small 
kingdom  forming  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Burmah. 

CACHARESE  is  spoken  by  a  numerous  tribe  in  a 
district  of  considerable  extent,  lying  east  of  the 
Bengal  district  of  Sylhet.  This  language  is  con-  . 
terminous  with  Munipoora  on  the  east,  and  Khassee 
on  the  west. 

KHASSEE  is  spoken  on  a  range  of  hills  forming  part 
of  the  southern  border  of  Lower  Assam.  The  people 
to  whom  it  is  vemaciUar  are  called  Cossyahs  or 
Khasias. 

*»*  The  interposition  of  Assamese  (wliieh  is  a  Sanscritio  language 
nearly  allied  to  Bengali)  in  the  area  otherwise  exclusively  occupied  by 
Monosyllabic  languages  has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  believed  that  the  natives  of  Lower  Assam  originally  employed 
a  Slonosyllabic  dialect,  but  were  led  by  their  contiguity  to  Hindustan, 
and,  by  political  and  other  circumstances,  to  adopt  a  language  of  that 
country.  Upper  Assam  is  still  peopled  by  various  tribes  speaking  Mono- 
syllabic languages. 


III.    LANGUAGES  OF  THIBET  AND 

THE  HIMALAYAS. 

LEPCHA  is  spoken  by  a  tribe  apparently  of  Tibetan 
origin,  dwelling  on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalayas, 
on  and  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bootan. 

ABOR  and  MISHIMI  are  the  languages  of  uncivilised 

tribes  inhabiting  an  extensive  range  of  hilly  country 
on  the  borders  of  Bootan  and  Thibet,  between  the 
ninety-fourth  and  the  ninety-seventh  degrees  of  east 
longitude. 

TIBETAN  is  spoken  by  the  widely-diffused  race  of 
Bhot,  in  Thibet,  Bootan,  Ladakh,  and  Bultistan  or 
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Little  Thibet.  Thi.s  extensive  range  of  country  lies 
among  the  Himalayas,  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  plateau  of  Central  Asia.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  Bhotiya,  and  likewise  some  of  their 
moral  and  ])hysical  characteristics,  would  appear  to 
connect  them  with  tlic  nomadic  nations  of  that  vast 
plateau,  if  their  language,   which  approximates  in 


many  respects  to  that  of  China,  did  not  indicate  their 
relationship  to  the  Chinese ;  and  this  affinity,  on  the 
one  side  with  the  Chinese,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Turkish,  Mongolian,  and  Tungusian  tribes  of  Central 
Asia,  has  caused  this  remarkable  race  to  be  regarded 
as  the  connecting  link  between  these  two  great 
divisions  of  the  human  family. 


II.— MAP  OF  THE  SHEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

The  Shemitic  lan!?\iap;e9  are  remarkably  few  in  number,  although  (as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  Map)  they  are  spread  over  a  vast 
portion  of  the  world,  cxtendine  from  Persia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east  to  the  Atlantic'on  the  west,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  north  to  an  undefined  distance  into  the  interior  of  Africa  on  the  south.  There  are,  in  fact,  but  three  or,  at  most,  four  tUstinct 
Shemitic  languages  at  present  spoken :  and  although  the  history  of  this  wonderful  class  of  languages  leads  us  far  back  into  remote 
antiquity,  yet  a  much  gi-eater  diversity  of  dialect  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  existed.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  memoir 
that  the  Phoenician,  once  pre-eminently  the  language  of  civilisation,  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  ancient  Hebrew ;  and  this  con- 
formity of  language  between  two  races  of  different  origin  (the  Phoenicians  being  a  Hamite,  and  the  Hebrews  a  Shemitic  people)  is  a 
phenomenon  which  yet  remains  to  be  explained.  The  Shemitic  languages  now  disused  as  mediums  of  oral  communication,  and  which 
are  therefore  not  represented  on  the  Map,  are  the  following  :— 

Samaritan,  originally  identical  with  Hebrew. 

Ancient  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  which,  however,  have  their  representative  in  Modem  Syriac. 

Pehlvi,  the  ancient  tongue  of  Media,  a  compound  probably  of  Chaldee  and  Syriac  with  Zend. 

Various  Arabic  dialects  ;  Himyaritic,  the  parent  of  Ekhkili. 

Gheez,  or  Ethiopic,  now  superseded  by  its  modern  dialects,  Tigre  and  Amharic. 

In  perfection  of  physical  conformation,  the  Shemitic  race  is  considered  by  eminent  physiologists  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  all  other 
branches  of  the  human  family.  Yet  their  characteristics  are  by  no  means  invariable.  The  Syrians,  who  still  preserve  their  lineage  pure 
and  unmingled  among  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  have  a  fair  complexion,  with  gray  eyes,  red  beard,  and  a  robust  fi-ame.  The  Bedouins, 
or  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  are  thin  and  muscular  in  form,  with  deep  brown  skin  and  large  black  eyes ;  the  Ai-abs  in  the  low  countries  of 
the  Nile  bordering  on  Nubia  are  black,  while  other  tribes  of  this  people  dwelling  in  colder  or  more  elevated  situations  are  said  to  be  fair. 
The  Arabs  in  the  valley  of  Jordan  are  reported  to  have  a  dark  skin,  coarse  hair,  and  flattened  features,  thereby  approximating  to  the 
Negro  type.  The  Jews  differ  from  the  nations  among  whom  they  are  located  by  a  peculiar  cast  of  physiognomy :  in  Cochin  they  are 
black,  in  the  south  of  Europe  they  are  dark,  while  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  occasionally  in  England,  they  are  xanthous,  with  red  or 
light  hair. 

The  Shemitic  nations  have  been  most  peculiarly  honoured  in  being  chosen  as  the  race  of  whom,  according  to  the  flesh,  the  Messiah 
was  bom.  To  them  also  was  given  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God ;  and  to  the  Hebrews  in  particular  was  committed  the  sacred  trust 
of  the  divine  oracles.  Monotheism,  although  defaced  by  human  inventions,  is  the  religion  of  this  race :  the  recognition  of  a  false  prophet 
prevails  among  the  Arabs ;  yet,  in  common  with  the  Jews,  they  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God.  Two  people  of  this  race,  the  Syrians 
and  Abyssinians,  have  embraced  Christianity  as  their  national  religion. 


ARABIC,  originally  the  language  of  a  few  wandering 
tribes  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
widely-diffused  of  existing  languages.  It  prevails  in 
Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Khuzistan,  Eg)-pt,  Nu- 
bia, and  Barbary.  It  is  extensively  employed  as  the 
language  of  religion  and  commerce  on  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  of  Africa,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of  that  great  continent. 
As  might  be  expected  from  its  vast  extension,  this 
language  branches  out  into  dialects  as  many  in 
number  as  the  countries  in  which  it  is  spoken. 

EKHKILI  is  a  modern  dialect  of  Himyaritic,  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Arabic  language.     It  is  spo- 


ken by  an  uncivilised  mountainous  tribe  of  Hadra- 
mant,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Ekhkili  is  of  especial  value  in  an  ethnographical 
point  of  view,  as  it  furnishes  the  link  between  the 
Shemitic  languages  of  Asia  and  of  Abyssinia.  The 
ancient  Himyarites  are  believed  to  have  been  Cushites, 
of  the  race  of  Ham. 
TIGRE,  a  dialect  immediately  derived  from  the  ancient 
Ethiopic,  is  predominant  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
kino-dom  of  Abyssinia.  The  resemblance  still  to  be 
traced  between  Tigre  and  EkhkUi  has  corroborated 
the  hypothesis  that  Ethiopia  was  originally  peopled 
by  a  colony  of  Himyarite  Arabs. 


EXPOSITORY  INDEX  TO  THE  MAPS. 


AMHARIC  is  a  more  corrupt  dialect  of  Ethiopic  than 
Tigre,  having  suffered  greater  changes  from  foreign 
admixture.  Amharic  is  predominant  throughout 
nearly  all  Abyssinia,  but  various  other  languages 
are  likewise  spoken  in  that  kingdom.  These  lan- 
guages, partaking  as  they  do  of  a  Shemitic  element 
and  of  the  African  character,  form  so  many  connect- 
ing links  between  Shemitic  and  African  languages. 

MODERN  SYRIAC,  the  only  living  representative  of 
the  ancient  Chaldee  and  Syriac  tongues,  is  preserved 
among  mountain  fastnesses  between  Mesopotamia,  Ar- 
menia, and  Persia.  What  relation  this  language  may 
bear  to  the  idiom  of  ancient  Babylon  and  Nineveh  is 
not  yet  precisely  known ;  but  light  is  arising  upon  the 


ruins  of  these  ancient  cities,  and  the  arrow-headed 
characters  are  in  process  of  being  deciphered.  With 
the  capture  of  Babylon,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  sixth  century  before  our  era,  the  early  political 
supremacy  of  the  Shemitic  race  departed  ;  and  the 
government  of  the  world  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Japhetic  nations,  by  whom  it  is  still  maintained. 
And  thus  the  fertile  plains  of  Western  Asia,  the 
proper  home  of  the  Shemitic  race,  is  governed  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Japhetic  stock,  in 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  that  "  Japheth  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  Other  prophecies  are 
in  progress  of  fulfilment,  by  which  more  than  their 
archaic  glory  will  be  restored  to  the  sons  of  Shem. 


III.— MAP  OF  THE  MEDO-PERSIAN  LANGUAGES. 


The  Medo-Persian  languages  form  a  branch  or  family  of  that  great  class  of  languages  which  has  been  yariously  denominated  by  ethnographers 
Indo-European,  Japhetic,  and  Iranian  or  Arian.  The  first  of  these  appellations  indicates  the  geographical  distribution  of  this  class,  one  of  its  branches 
(the  Sanscritic)  being  vernacular  in  India,  while  other  of  its  branches,  though  connected  in  origin  and  in  structure  with  Sanscrit,  are  prodominant 
in  Europe.  The  term  Japhetic  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  languages  of  this  class,  because  the  nations  by  whom  they  are  spoken  arc  supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  Japheth ;  and  the  designation  Iranian,  or  Arian,  refers  to  their  connection  \vith  the  land  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  the  ^Vriana  of  Greek 
geographers. 

The  area  of  the  Medo-Persian  languages  includes  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  entire  sm-face  of  Asia:  the  countries  now  comprehended 
within  this  area  are  Persia,  Khorassan,  Turcomania,  the  greater  part  of  Turkestan,  Aifghanistan,  Beloochisfan,  and  Luristan ;  also 
Kurdistan,  Ai-meuia,  and  a  district  among  the  Caucacus  Mountains.  The  origin  of  the  Medo-Persian  nations  has  never  been  ascertained  : 
they  advanced  at  one  step  fi-om  obscurity  to  empire.  Theii-  very  existence  was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  elevated  plateau  which  from 
time  immemorial  they  appear  to  have  occupied,  until  their  future  gi-eatness  was  depicted  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Ezekiel. 
Suddenly  they  emerged  from  their  mountainous  abodes,  captured  the  "  Great  Babylon,"  and  founded  an  empii-e  which,  in  point  of  extent, 
exceeded  even  that  of  Rome  itself. 

The  physical  conformation  of  the  Medo-Persian  nations,  which  is  decidedly  of  the  Eui'opean  type,  corroborates  the  testimony 
afforded  by  theb  languages  as  to  their  affinity  with  the  principal  nations  of  Europe.  A  Shemitic  language,  the  Pehlvi,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  predominant  at  some  very  remote  period  in  Persia,  but  it  originated  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  Assyria ;  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  became  the  general  language  of  IMedia  is  stUl  matter  of  conjectm'e.  A  yet  more  ancient  language  is  the  Persepolitau,  a 
true  Medo-Persian  idiom,  vestiges  of  which  are  preserved  in  aiTow-headed,  or  cuneiform  characters,  Hke  those  of  Assyria,  on  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  which  have  of  late  years  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Persian  cities.  The  Zend,  another  Medo- 
Persian  language,  now  extinct,  and  therefore  not  represented  on  our  Map,  is  preserved  in  the  sacerdotal  books  of  the  Guebres  and  the 
Parsees.  The  earliest  religion  of  the  Medo-Persian  race  appears  to  have  been  that  of  fire-worship.  They  are  now,  with  few  exceptions, 
followers  of  Mahomet,  the  Armenians  being  the  only  nation  of  this  stock  by  whom  Christianity  has  been  received. 


PERSIC,  although  marked  in  the  Map  as  predominant 
in  Persia  and  part  of  Turkestan,  is  only  one  of  the 
many  languages  spoken  in  that  wide  territory.  It  is 
remarkable  that  all  the  countries  properly  belonging 
to  the  Medo-Persian  race  are  likewise  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  foreign  origin,  who  dwell  side  by  side  with 
the  original  inhabitants.  Even  the  throne  of  the 
great  Cyrus  is  occupied  by  a  monarch  of  the  Turkish 
race,  and  the  whole  country  is  overrun  by  nomadic 
nations  of  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Mongolian  origin. 
Some  of  these  wandering  tribes,  however,  as  the 
Hazarehs  and  Eymauks  on  the  north  of  AfFghanistan, 
speak  dialects  of  the  Persic  language. 


PUSHTOO  is  the  language  of  Affghanistan,  a  moun- 
tainous tract  of  country  lying  between  Persia  and 
Hindustan.  The  Hindkees,  an  Indian  people  speak- 
ing a  Sanscritic  dialect,  form  part  of  the  population. 

BELOCHEE  is  one  of  the  languages  of  Beloochisfan, 
a  country  situated  between  Affghanistan  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Man)'  Tajiks,  or  Persians,  reside  in 
Beloochistan,  and  hence  Persic  prevails  in  some  of 
the  districts,  especially  at  Kelat.  The  Brahooes,  and 
other  nations  speaking  Sanscritic  dialects,  also  occupy 
part  of  this  country. 

KURDISH  is  the  language  of  the  Kurds,  wild  nomadic 


SANSCRITIC     LANGUAGES. 


tribes,  known  in  liistory  as  the  Carduchi  and  the 
Parthians.  They  are  chiefly  located  in  Kurdistan,  a 
mountainous  tract  of  country  between  Armenia  and 
Persia.  They  likewise  form  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Luristan,  in  the  east  of  Persia. 

OSSITINIAN  is  spoken  by  the  Ossetcs,  a  Median 
colony,  who,  in  concert  with  Caucasian  tribes  here- 
after to  be  mentioned,  occupy  the  central  portion  of 
the  chain  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 

ARMENIAN  is  spoken  by  about  one-seventh  part  of 
the  population  of  Armenia,  a  country  chiefly  com- 


posed of  mountainous  chains,  of  which  Mount  Ararat 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus.  The  language  of 
the  Armenians,  and  their  traditions  respecting  their 
mythical  heroes  and  ancestors,  which  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  Persians,  prove  them  to 
be  of  the  Persic  stock  ;  and  it  has  even  been  thought 
that  they  were  once  one  people  with  the  Persians. 
Like  the  Jews,  however,  whom  they  resemble  in  other 
respects,  the  Armenians  are  scattered  as  traders  and 
merchants  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  so  that 
the  language  of  Armenia,  in  one  or  other  of  its  dialects, 
is  heard  in  all  the  trading  cities  of  the  East. 


IV.— MAP  OF  THE  SANSCEITIC  LANGUAGES. 

Lanouages  more  or  less  allied  to  the  aneient  Sanscrit  prevail  through  the  whole  of  Hindustan.  These  languages  are  resolvable  into 
three  distinct  divisions. 

I.— The  languages  which  appear  to  be  derived  immediately  fi'om  the  Sanscrit,  and  which  are  spoken  by  the  Hindoos,  properly  so 
called,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  peninsula.— In  this  division,  the  three  (dead  or  learned  languages  of  Hindustan,  Sanscrit, 
Pracrit,  and  Pali,  are  included.  That  the  race  to  whom  these  Sanscritic  idioms  are  vernacular  is  connected  with  the  Medo-Persian 
nations  is  evident,  from  the  close  similarity  between  Zend,  an  aneient  Median-Persian  language,  and  the  idiom  of  the  Vedas,  an  archaic 
form  of  Sanscrit,  refen-ed  by  some  Sanscrit  scholars  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centm-y  before  oiu-  era.  Another  proof  of  the  original 
aillnity  of  the  Medo-Persian  and  Brahminical  people  lies  in  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  in  the  Persepolitan 
language  have  been  deciphered  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  the  aid  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Hindoo  race,  at 
some  remote  epoch  of  history,  separated  from  the  Medo-Persian  stock,  and  quitted  the  Iranian  plateau  for  the  plains  of  Hindustan. 
Their  physical  conformation  appears  to  confirm  this  hj'pothesis,  notwithstanding  the  slight  variations  from  the  original  type  which  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  may  have  induced.  With  this  race  originated  the  two  false  religions  which  are  now  most  widely  disseminated 
through  the  Eastern  world — Brahminism  and  Buddhism. 

II.— The  languages  of  the  Deecan,  or  southern  parts  of  the  peniusTda.— The  race  to  whom  these  languages  are  vernacular  appear  to 
have  preceded  the  Hindoos  in  the  occupation  of  Hindustan.  They  were,  perhaps,  driven  to  the  south  by  the  Hindoo  invaders,  and 
were  subsequently  compelled  to  submit  to  the  conquerors  of  the  country,  and  to  receive  from  them  their  laws,  religion,  and  civilisation. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Hindoos  subdued  the  Deecan  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  languages  of  that  region  stiU  bear  the  impress  of 
Hindoo  influence.  So  many  Sanscrit  words  have  been  engrafted  on  their  vocabularies,  that  these  languages  till  recently  were  considered 
to  be  merely  Sanscritic  dialects ;  then"  grammatical  structm'e,  however,  still  maintains  the  original  non-Sanscritie  character.  The 
physical  appearance  of  the  nations  of  the  Deecan  approximates  to  the  Mongolic,  rather  than  to  the  Hindoo  type;  and  their  rehgion, 
tho\igh  nominally  Brahministic,  retains  traces  of  their  ancient  Pagan  superstitions. 

III. — The  languages  of  the  wild,  unconquered  tribes  of  the  mountains. — It  is  supposed  that  these  tribes  were  among  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  that  they  sought  refuge  in  their  present  mountainous  abodes  with  the  view  of  preserving  their  independ- 
ence. In  language  and  in  physical  appearance  they  present  tolei-ably  clear  indications  of  theii-  original  community  of  origin  with  the 
eiviUsed  nations  of  the  Deecan.  These  tribes,  though  exceedingly  interesting  and  important  in  an  ethnogi'aphical  point  of  view,  are  at 
present  little  known,  and  theii*  languages  are  as  yet  unwritten.  Some  of  their  vocables  {as  those  of  the  Kol,  Bhumij,  and  RajmahaU  of 
Orissa)  have  been  examined,  and  several  cui'ious  instances  of  affinity  have  been  detected  between  them  and  the  MongoUan,  and  other 
languages  of  Central  Asia. 


I.    LANGUAGES  OF  SANSCRITIC 
ORIGIN. 

HINDU  WEE,  the  most  general  language  of  the  Hindoo 
race,  prevails  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindustan, 
and  is  said  to  be  understood  even  far  beyond  these 
limits.  As  is  shown  in  the  Map,  this  language 
branches  out  into  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  namely, 
the  Canoj  or  Canyacubja,  the  Bruj   or  Brij-Bhasa, 


the  Kousulu,  Bhojepoora,  and  several  others,  all  of 
which,  however,  are  merely  provincial  varieties  of 
the  original  Hinduwee.  A  distinct  language,  called 
Hindustani,  prevails  in  the  towns  and  \illages  of  the 
Hinduw^ee  area,  and  is  spoken  by  the  Mahommedan 
section  of  the  popidation  throughout  the  whole  of 
Hindustan.  It  is  the  result  of  the  intcrniixture  of 
Hinduwee  with  the  Persian  and  Turkish  languages 
spoken  by  the  Mahommedan  conquerors  of  India. 


EXPOSITORY  INDEX  TO  THE  MAPS. 


BENGALEE  may  be  said  to  be  the  predominant  lan- 
guage of  the  province  of  Bengal,  although  Hindustani 
is  spoken  in  the  towns.  Two  languages,  the  Tirhi- 
tiya  or  Mithili,  and  the  Maghudha,  prevail  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  province.  The  former  nearly 
resembles  the  Bengalee,  and  the  latter  is  a  derivative 
of  the  ancient  Pali. 

ASSAMESE,  the  language  of  Assam,  is  supposed  to 
be  merely  a  form  of  Bengalee,  which  has  superseded 
the  original  monosyllabic  language  of  the  Assamese 
nation. 

URIYA,  a  dialect  very  analogous  to  Bengalee,  is  spoken 
to  the  south  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  in  Orissa. 

NEPALESE,  or  KHASPOORA,  is  the  prevailing 
dialect  of  Nepaul,  an  independent  state  to  the  north 
of  Bengal,  occupying  part  of  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  Himalayas.  This  dialect  exliibits  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  Hinduwee  element  engrafted  on  a 
language  of  monosyllabic  structure.  A  colony  of 
Hinduwees  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Nepaul  at  an 
early  period,  and  to  have  commingled  with  the  native 
inhabitants.  Their  descendants  are  called  Parabatiya, 
or  Parabuttics ;  and  hence  the  Khaspoora,  their 
vernacular  dialect,  is  sometimes  designated  Parbutti, 
or  Mountain  Hindviwee. 

PALPA,  KUMAON,  and  GURWHAL  are  border 
dialects,  closely  allied  to  Hinduwee,  and  prevailing 
to  the  north  of  the  Hinduwee  area. 

(JASHMERIAN  is  the  most  northerly  of  Sanscritic 
languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brahooe,  in 
Beloochistan.  Cashmere  is  a  mountainous  country 
north  of  the  Punjab. 

DOGURA,  or  JUMBOO,  is  an  uncultivated  dialect 
spoken  in  the  hilly  country  north  of  the  Punjab,  but 
rather  resembling  Cashmerian  than  Punjabee. 

PUNJABEE  is  the  language  of  the  Sikhs,  the  dominant 
people  of  the  Punjab :  it  is  said  to  be  derived 
immediately  from  Pracrit,  formerly  the  vernacular 
language  of  this  region. 

MOULTAN  or  OOCH,  SINDHEE,  CUTCHEE,  and 
GUJERATTEE  are  languages  closely  allied  to 
Hinduwee,  and  are  spoken  on  the  western  border 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  Hinduwee  dialects. 
Moultan  is  said  to  be  the  language  to  which  Rom- 
many,  the  singular  dialect  of  the  Gipsies,  most 
closely  approximates. 

KUNKUNA,  another  language  nearly  resembling  Hin- 
duwee, is  spoken  in  the  Concan,  a  strip  of  country 
bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

MAHRATTA  may  be  ranked  either  with  the  languages 
of  Northern  India  or  of  the  Deccan,  for  it  partakes 
of  the  character  of  both.  The  extensive  region  in 
which  it  is  vernacular  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Sautijoora  Mountains,  east  by  Gundwana,  and 


west  by  the  maritime  district  called  the  Concan. 
On  the  south  it  is  conterminous  with  the  Telinga 
and  Canarese  languages. 

II.     LANGUAGES    OF    INDIA    OF 
NON-SANSCRITIC  ORIGIN. 

TAMUL,  or  TAMIL,  with  its  cognate  dialects,  the 
Malayalim  and  the  Tulu,  or  Tuluvu,  occupies  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Malabar  coast.  These  lan- 
guages are  sometimes  designated  the  Dravirian,  for 
Tamul  was  the  language  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Dravira. 

TELINGA,  or  TELOOGOO,  a  language  radically  con- 
nected with  Tamul,  is  spoken  through  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  extends  inland 
till  it  becomes  conterminous  with  Mahratta  and 
Canarese. 

CANARESE  occupies  an  extensive  area  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  conterminous  with  its 
cognate  languages,  the  Tamil  and  Telinga  on  the 
east,  and  with  the  Tuluvu  and  Malayalim  on  the 
west  and  south,  while  on  the  north  it  extends  as 
far  as  the  Mahratta  area. 

CINGALESE  is  spoken  in  the  south  of  Ceylon,  Tamul 
being  the  language  of  the  northern  district.  Cinga- 
lese appears  to  be  connected  with  the  languages  of 
the  Deccan  rather  than  with  those  of  Upper  India. 

MALDIVIAN  is  spoken  in  the  Maldive  Islands,  east- 
ward of  Ceylon,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of 
Cingalese.  The  dialect  of  the  Laccadive  Islands  is 
believed  to  be  very  similar  to  the  Maldivian. 

III.   RUDE  &  UNWRITTEN  LANGUAGES 

OF  NON-SANSCRITIC  ORIGIN. 

GONDEE,  or  GOANDEE,  is  spoken  by  a  barbarous 
race  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Deccan.  The  pro- 
vince of  Gondwana  is  of  great  extent,  stretching  from 
Orissa  on  the  east  to  the  Mahratta  country  on  the 
west,  and  from  Hindustan  Proper  on  the  north  to 
the  Telinga  country  on  the  south ;  but  the  Gonds 
inhabit  only  the  forest  and  mountain  districts  of  this 
region,  and  the  Mahratta  language  is  predominant, 
especially  in  the  western  part,  among  the  civilised 
classes  of  inhabitants.  The  Gonds  have  embraced 
Brahminism,  but  retain  their  peculiar  Pagan  rites. 
In  language,  customs,  physical  conformation,  and 
mode  of  life,  they  resemble  the  Pulindas  (a  Sanscrit 
term  equivalent  to  barbarian)  of  Orissa,  the  Bhils  or 
Bheels  of  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  the  various  tribes 
of  wild  mountaineers  scattered  throughout  the  penin- 
sula, but  principally  found  among  the  moimtain 
chains  of  the  Deccan. 


v.— MAP  OF  THE  INDO-EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES  OF  EUROPE. 

The  Asiatic  branches  (Sanscritic  and  Medo-Persian)  of  the  Indo-European  class  of  languaRes  are  exhibited  in  the  two  preceding  Maps. 
The  present  Map  comprehends  all  the  languages  of  this  widely-extended  class  which  are  spoken  in  Europe.  These  languages,  while  they 
all  adhere  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  Medo-l'ersian  and  Sanscritic  type  of  grammatical  structure,  yet  possess  certain  individual 
characteristics  of  their  own.  Hence  it  is  that  they  diverge  into  distinctive  groups  or  families,  without  however  losing  the  evidences  of 
their  original  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  a  long-lost  and  now  imknown  common  parent  stem.  The  families  of  this  class,  by 
whom  Europe  is  to  a  great  extent  divided,  are  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Greco-Latin,  Thraco-Illyrian,  and  Sclavonic.  The  phenomenon  of 
the  intersection  of  the  area  apparently  belonging  to  this  class,  by  languages  of  the  Basque  and  Finnish  families,  will  hereafter  be 
explained. 


CELTIC. — The  Celts  were  the  first  people  of  this  class 
by  whom  Western  Europe  was  colonised.  At  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  we  find  them  the  occupants  of 
Gaul,  of  the  British  Isles,  of  part  of  Spain  and 
Germany,  and  of  North  Italy.  Pannonia,  Thrace, 
and  even  Asia  Minor  were  at  one  period  occupied  by 
them ;  and  the  Cimbri  of  Denmark  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Celtic  tribe.  The  time  of  the  first 
immigration  into  Europe  is  wholly  imknown.  After 
reaching  the  extreme  verge  of  Western  Europe,  they 
appear  in  some  instances  to  have  partly  retraced 
their  steps  to  the  eastward ;  at  least,  the  Celts  of 
Germany  and  Italy  were  considered  emigrants  from 
Gaul.  The  Celts  were  compelled  by  the  Romans 
to  recede  from  every  country  in  which  they  had 
established  themselves,  and  afterwards  they  were 
more  effectually  subjugated  by  the  Teutonic  tribes. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  they  became  amal- 
gamated in  language  and  manners  with  their  con- 
querors ;  and  not  a  single  trace  of  their  religion 
(Druidism  and  Bardism)  is  now  to  be  foimd,  except 
in  the  ruins  of  their  sacred  places,  as  at  Stonehenge. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  their  language 
was  once  predominant,  it  has  now  altogether  dis- 
appeared, except  on  a  small  strip  of  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  In  the  British  Isle,  however,  the  Celtic 
language  is  still  preserved.  The  following  are  the 
cognate  dialects  into  which  it  is  now  developed  :  — 
I. — The  Welsh    or   Cymric    branch,    spoken   in 

Wales,  in  part  of  Brittany,  and  formerly  in 

Cornwall. 
II. — The  Gaelic  branch,  spoken  in  the  Highlands 

of  Scotland,   in  Ireland,   and  in   the  Isle  of 

Man. 

TEUTONIC  — After  the  Celts,  and  the  Greco-Latins 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  the  next  great  tide  of 
population  which  rolled  from  Asia  into  Europe  was 
the  Teutonic.  The  Teutonic  tribes,  as  their  language 
indicates,  were  in  a  special  manner  connected  with 
the  Medo-Persian  race,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  separated  from  the  parent  stock  are 
involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.    When  they  first 


appeared  upon  the  page  of  history,  they  were  mere 
barbarians,  destitute  of  the  arts  of  social  life ;  yet, 
even  then,  the  inherent  energy  of  this  race  w^as 
apparent :  the  Celtic  nations  were  rapidly  displaced  by 
them,  and  in  the  fourth  century  they  achieved  no 
less  a  conquest  than  that  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Under  the  name  of  Franks,  Burgundians,  Alemans. 
and  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  of  Heruli,  Goths,  and  Longo- 
bards  in  Italy,  and  of  Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Ostrogoths 
in  Spain,  they  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages ;  and,  unlike  their 
predecessors,  the  Celts,  they  have  to  the  present  day 
retained  their  principal  territorial  possessions  in 
Europe.  In  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  indeed,  they 
became  mingled  with  other  races,  and  merely  con- 
tributed their  quota  to  the  formation  of  the  languages 
of  those  countries;  but  Germany,  England,  Denmark, 
and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  still  form  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Teutonic  race.  A  great  change,  however, 
at  least  in  Germany,  has  taken  place  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  historic  era  in  the  physical  con- 
formation of  this  people.  The  early  Germans,  as 
described  by  Roman  writers,  were  a  fair,  xanthous 
race,  with  blue  eyes,  and  light  or  yellow  hair.  Tliese 
characteristics  are  still  preserved  in  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula ;  but  in  Germany  itself,  the  dark  or  melanic 
variety  of  complexion  has  now  become  almost  imi- 
versal.  This  remarkable  change  has  been  attributed 
to  the  alteration  produced  in  the  climate  of  Germany 
by  the  uprooting  of  its  vast  forests. 

The  languages  now  spoken  by  the  Teutonic  race 
are  referable  to  two  primary  divisions  :  — 

I. — The  Teutonic  or  Germanic,  properly  so  called, 
comprising  the  German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and 
English. 
II. — The  Scandinavian,  including  Icelandic,  Swe- 
dish, Danish,  and  Faroese.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  each  of  these  languages,  as  like- 
wise of  the  now  extinct  Teutonic  languages, 
Gothic,  Alemannic,  Old  Saxon,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  reader  may  consult  pp.  147-188 
of  this  work. 


EXPOSITORY  INDEX  TO  THE  MAPS. 


GRECO-LATIN.— The  Greco-Latins  appear  to  have 
preceded  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  the  colonisation  of 
Europe,  at  least,  of  the  southern  parts.  The  Pe- 
lasgic  or  Hellenic  Greeks  were  probably  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  especially  of  the  inland  parts. 
The  Lydian  and  other  languages  of  Lesser  Asia,  and 
perhaps  the  ancient  languages  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  were  allied  to  this  stock.  Italy  appears  to 
have  been  peopled  by  several  different  nations  ;  and 
the  origin  of  some  of  these  nations  has  given  rise  to 
much  conjecture.  The  origin  of  the  Etruscan  race, 
for  instance,  is  a  question  of  much  interest,  still 
awaiting  its  solution.  The  old  Italic  languages, 
comprehending  the  Latin,  Umbrian,  Oscan,  Siculian, 
and  some  others,  were  in  course  of  time  absorbed  in 
one  language,  which,  under  the  name  of  Latin, 
became  eventually  the  predominant  language  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  wide  diffusion  of  the  Greek 
language  at  the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  of  the 
Latin  during  the  middle  ages,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  On  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  Teutonic  tribes,  Latin  still  continued  the 
language  of  the  learned :  but  the  vernacular  of  the 
populace,  which  probably  had  previously  abounded 
in  provincialisms,  became  mixed  with  the  dialects  of 
the  Teutonic  invaders ;  and  thus  a  new  language 
was  produced,  which,  from  the  predominance  of  the 
Roman  element,  was  designated  the  Romaunt  or 
Romance.  Up  to  the  twelfth  century  this  language, 
in  its  several  dialectic  varieties,  was  the  prevailing 
vernacular  language  of  Europe.  In  Spain  it  was 
called  Catalan ;  in  South  France  it  was  known  as 
the  Languedoc,  Proven93l  or  Romanese ;  and  in 
Italy  it  went  by  the  general  name  of  Romance. 
Each  of  the  dialects  of  this  widely-diffused  language 
was  subsequently  subjected  to  further  changes,  by 
the  commingling  of  other  elements  induced  by 
political  vicissitudes.  Thiis  gradually  arose  the 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  the  Daco- 
Romana  or  Wallachian  languages.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  in  our  Map,  that  the  language  of  the 
Troubadours  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  dialects  of 
this  language  still  forming  the  vernacular  of  the 
Vaudois,  Piedmontese,  and  Enghadine  nations.  For 
particular  details  concerning  each  of  the  nations  and 
languages  belonging  to  this  important  family,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  pp.  189-236. 

THRACO-ILLYRIAN. — A  people  known  in  history  as 
the  Illyrians,  and  with  whom  the  Thracians  are  con- 
sidered by  some  historians  to  have  been  connected,  were 


probably  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic.  They  arc  supposed  to  have  been  of 
kindred  origin  with  the  Pelasgi  of  Greece  ;  and  their 
language,  though  a  distinct  and  peculiar  idiom  of  the 
Indo-European  stem,  bears  some  affinity  to  Greek. 
This  language  is  still  spoken  by  the  Albanians  or 
Arnauts,  the  supposed  descendants  of  the  Illyrians, 
in  the  ancient  Epirus,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  A  particular  account  of  this  language 
and  people  is  given  in  pp.  239,  240. 

SCLAVONIC— The  origin  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes, 
and  the  date  of  their  first  appearance  in  Europe,  are 
involved  in  much  uncertainty.  They  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Sarmatae,  who 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  occupied  a  region  of 
Northern  Europe,  east  of  the  Vistula,  then  known 
by  the  name  of  Sarmatia.  Some  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Sarmatae  derived  their  descent  from 
a  Scythian  tribe ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge this  is  a  problem  which  must  still  remain 
unsolved.  The  ^vl■iters  from  whom  we  obtain  the 
earliest  accounts  of  the  Sclavonic  nations,  describe 
them  as  differing  both  from  the  Scythian  and  from. 
the  Teutonic  tribes.  The  Sclavoni  appear  to  have 
had  more  elevated  conceptions  of  religion  than  their 
Asiatic  neighbours  ;  for  although  they  worshipped  a 
multitude  of  deities,  they  recognised  the  existence  of 
one  Supreme  Being.  On  the  other  hand,  unlike  the 
Germans,  they  were  possessed  of  the  most  vicious 
characteristics  of  Orientalists — polygamy,  tyranny, 
and  servility.  Their  physical  conformation  and  their 
language,  however,  connect  them  with  the  Indo- 
European  stock.  They  now  occupy  a  considerable 
section  of  Europe,  extcndmg  from  the  north-eastern 
extremity  into  the  very  centre  of  that  continent.  In 
some  of  the  countries  of  Central  Europe,  particularly 
in  Bohemia,  nations  of  this  race  live  intermingled 
with  Teutonic  nations,  yet  retaining  their  peculieir 
language  and  customs.  The  ancient  language  of 
Prussia  was  a  Sclavonic  tongue,  but  it  is  now  com- 
pletely extinct,  having  been  superseded  by  the  Ger- 
man. The  Old  Prussian  language,  so  far  at  least  as 
can  be  judged  from  its  scanty  store  of  literature,  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Lettish  and  Lithuanian 
languages,  while  in  many  important  respects  it 
differed  from  other  Sclavonic  tongues.  By  some 
writers,  these  three  cognate  languages  are  referred 
to  a  distinct  and  separate  branch  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean stem.  For  further  details  concerning  the  Scla- 
vonic tongues,  see  pp.  240-258. 


VI.— MAP  OF  THE  FINNO-TARTARIAN  LANGUAGES. 

Among  the  latest  results  of  ethnological  investiBations  is  the  disoovery  that  oulj'  three  distinct  classes  of  languages  prevail  throughout 
the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Two  of  these  classes,  the  Shemitic  and  the  Indo-European,  have  already  passed  under  review.  All 
the  languages  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  which  are  not  cither  Shemitic  or  Indo-European,  belong  to  a  third  and  equally  important  class, 
with  which  it  is  thought  that  even  the  Seriform  or  Monosyllabic  languages  will  eventually  be  proved  to  be  connected.  This  class,  by 
some  authors  designated  the  Tm-anian,  and  by  others  the  Finno-Tartarian  stem,  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia, 
and  extends  into  Northern,  Central,  and  even  Western  Europe.  It  includes  the  Finnish  and  Samoiede  languages  in  the  north ;  the 
Georgian  and  other  languages  of  the  Caucasus  region;  the  Turkish,  Mongolian,  and  Tungusian  families  of  Central  Asia;  the  Japanese, 
Loochooan,  and  Corean  in  Western  Asia ;  and  the  Euskarian  or  Basque  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  supposed  that  Europe  was  first 
colonised  by  nations  belonging  to  this  race,  and  that  their  descendants,  after  having  been  settled  in  the  more  fertile  regions  of  that 
continent,  were  driven  to  the  extreme  north  and  west,  where  we  at  present  find  them,  by  the  successive  tides  of  invaders,  Celtic, 
Pelasgic,  Teutonic,  and  Sclavonic,  who  subsequently  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe.  ' 


FINNISH. — The  Finnish  languages  prevail  through  a 
large  portion  of  the  Russian  empire,  occupying  the 
northern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and 
extending  from  Lapland  and  the  Baltic,  beyond  the 
Urals,  as  far  as  the  Yenisei.  The  origin  of  the 
various  tribes  and  nations  by  whom  these  languages 
are  spoken  is  unknown,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
established  from  time  immemorial  in  their  present 
abodes ;  and  they  are  early  spoken  of  in  history 
under  the  several  appellations  of  Tschudi,  Ougrcs 
or  Ugri,  and  Jotuns.  The  Hungarians,  who  furnish 
the  only  instance  upon  record  of  a  Finnish  people 
taking  a  conspicuous  place  among  civilised  nations, 
are  located  far  from  tlieir  brethren,  in  the  very  heart 
of  Europe.  This  isolation  from  the  rest  of  their  race 
is  the  result  of  the  inroads  of  some  Turkish  hordes 
upon  their  original  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Uralian  Mountains.  About  the  ninth  century,  the 
Magyars  or  Hungarians  were  driven  westward  by 
these  Turkish  invaders.  In  their  turn  they  dis- 
possessed the  Slovaks,  a  Sclavonian  race,  of  the  fertile 
plains  of  Hungary,  and.  they  have  ever  since  con- 
tinued the  dominant  nation  in  that  country. 

SAMOIEDE  is  the  language  of  an  abject,  degraded 
race,  dwelling  among  the  tundras  or  marshy  swamps 
of  North  Siberia,  along  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
the  Icy  Ocean.  The  other  nations  inhabiting  the 
dreary  regions  of  North  Asia  to  the  westward  of  the 
Samoiedcs  are,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  Map,  the 
lukagires,  the  Tchukchis,  the  Koriaks,  the  Kam- 
chatkadales,  and  the  Ainos  of  the  Kuriles,  Jesso,  and 
Sagalicn  Isle.  Those  nations  all  speak  languages 
belonging  to  the  class  now  under  consideration. 

OEORGIAN. — The  Georgian  is  the  predominant  lan- 
guage between  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus :  the 
following  languages,  closely  connected  in  vocabulary 
and  structure  with  the  Georgian,  are  likewise  spoken 
south  of  the  Caucasus :  Mingrelian,  Immirctian, 
Suanic,  and  Lazian.  These  languages,  together  with 
the  Abassiau,  Circassian,  Inguschi,  and  some  others 


spoken  in  the  heights  and  vaUeys  of  the  Caucasus, 
were,  till  very  recently,  regarded  as  completely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  Recent  researches,  however, 
have  brought  to  light  many  links  of  mutual  affinity ; 
and  it  has  even  been  proved  that,  in  all  these  lan- 
guages, there  are  points  of  analogy  connecting  them 
with  the  Samoiede  and  Finnish  languages  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Chinese  and  Monosyllabic  tongues 
on  the  other. 

TURKISH. — The  Turkish  nations  occupy  the  western 
portion  of  that  vast  region,  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Great  Tartary,  which  lies  directly  north  of 
the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity,  the  empires  of 
Ass)-ria,  Persia,  India,  and  China.  In  the  eastern 
parts  of  their  wide  area,  the  Turkish  tribes  still 
wander  about,  as  of  old,  with  their  flocks  and  herds ; 
but  in  the  empire  which  they  have  established  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Turks,  though  stUl 
Mahommedan,  are  a  civilised  and  polished  people. 

MONGOLIAN.— The  Mongolian  area  lies  between  the 
Altai  Mountains  on  the  north  and  China  and  Tibet 
on  the  south,  while  on  the  east  it  is  conterminous 
with  the  Mantchou,  and  on  the  west  with  the  Turkish 
area.  Some  of  the  most  fierce  and  warlike  hordes 
by  which  the  world  has  been  desolated  have  issued 
from  this  region  ;  yet  the  Mongols  still  continue  a 
nation  of  shepherds. 

TUNGUSIAN.— The  Tungusian  and  Mantchou  lan- 
guages are  spoken  by  two  closely-allied  nations  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Mongolia.  The  Tungusians 
retain  their  nomadic,  pastoral  habits  ;  but  the  Mant- 
chous,  who  are  the  present  lords  of  China,  have 
adopted  the  Chinese  system  of  civilisation  and  re- 
ligion. 

EUSKARIAN. — The  Euskarian  or  Basque  area,  lying 
along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  between  France 
and  Spain,  is  exhibited  in  Map  V.  The  Euskarians 
are  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 


VII.— MAP  OF  THE  POLYNESIAN  LANGUAGES. 

This  Map  requires  little  or  no  explanation,  only  two  varieties  of  language  being  spoten  through  the  large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  it  represents.  These  two  varieties  are  the  Polj'uesiau  and  the  Negi'itian.  The  former  is  spoken  in  a  gi'eat  variety  of  dialects  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  the  Malayan  peninsiUa  is  the  only  continental  region  in  which  it  has  ever  been  known 
to  predominate.  The  Negi'itian  may  be  called  with  equal  propriety  a  strictly  insular  language :  one  of  its  dialects  prevails,  indeed,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  but,  with  this  exception,  it  is  spoken  only  in  certain  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific.  It  is  chiefly 
predominant  in  the  isles  of  New  Guinea,  Flores,  Timor,  Louisiade,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Hebrides  (as 
indicated  on  the  Map  by  the  red  tint) ;  but  some  of  its  dialects  are  likewise  spoken  in  the  interior  of  islands  where  the  Polynesian  or 
Malayan  variety  of  language  is  otherwise  predominant.  The  Polynesian  islanders  approximate,  in  then-  physical  conformation,  to  the 
Mongohan  variety  of  mankind ;  whereas,  those  to  whom  the  Negi'itian  languages  are  vernacular  resemble  in  some  respects  the  negro  race. 
By  some  recent  wi'iters,  however,  a  community  of  origin  is  assigned  to  all  the  natives  of  those  widely-distributed  islands ;  and  the 
difference  in  their  personal  appearance  is  attributed  to  the  influences  of  civilisation,  and  of  various  incidental  circumstances. 


VIII.— MAP  OF  THE  AFRICAN  LANGUAGES. 

The  peculiarities  and  affinities  of  the  African  languages  having  been  fully  discussed  in  the  subjoined  memoirs,  the  Map  before  us  needs 
little  explanation.    Foui'  varieties  of  language  have  been  shown  to  prevail  in  Africa :  — 

I. — The  Coptic,  a  language  derived  fi'om  the  Ancient  Egyptian,  forming  a  link  between  the  otherwise  disconnected  Shemitie  and 
Japhetic  classes. 

II. — The  Berber,  which,  as  well  as  the  Amharic,  Galla,  and  other  Abyssinian  languages,  is  clearly  connected  with  the  Shemitie  class. 

III. — The  Nigi'o-Hamitic  languages,  so  called  by  Dr.  Ki'apf,  because  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Ham  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger 
and  its  tributary  streams  in  Western  Africa.    These  languages  are  spoken  by  the  Negro  race,  properly  so  called. 

IV. — The  Nilo-Hamitic  languages,  so  named  by  the  same  eminent  philologist,  because  he  supposed  that  the  original  home  of  the  race 
by  whom  they  are  spoken  was  neai'  the  som'ces  of  the  White  Nile.  These  languages,  in  their  various  dialects,  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  equator.    For  a  particular  description  of  the  languages  composing  this  division,  see  pp.  347  -  358. 


IX.— MAP  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGES. 

NOTWITHSTAKDING  the  persevering  researches,  the  zeal,  and  the  learning  which  have  of  late  years  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  lan- 
guages and  antiquities  of  America,  the  gi'eat  question  respecting  the  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  that  vast  continent  still  remains  as 
far  from  solution  as  ever.  Physiology  affords  no  aid  in  determining  this  question ;  for  in  the  reddish  coloui'  of  theii'  complexion,  in  the 
deeply -marked  outline  of  their  featm'es,  and  in  other  physical  peculiarities,  the  American  Indians  differ  more  or  less  from  all  other  classes 
of  men.  That  the  natives  both  of  North  and  South  America  are,  however,  descended  from  one  and  the  same  branch  of  the  human 
family,  has  been  infeiTcd  from  the  obvious  coincidences  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  theii'  languages.  But  with  this  similarity  in 
structure,  great  variety  exists  between  the  respective  roots  or  vocables  of  these  languages ;  and  these  glossarial  differences  have  led  to 
the  division  of  the  American  languages  into  numerous  groups  or  famiUes,  of  which  the  following  are  the  pruicipal  :— 


ESQUIMAUX  is  spoken  along  the  entire  northern 
coast  of  North  America  by  a  people  who,  in  physical 
conformation,  appear  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
natives  of  North  Asia  and  the  hunter  tribes  of 
America.  For  a  description  of  this  nation,  and  of 
the  Greenlanders  who  are  of  cognate  origin,  and  who 
employ  a  dialect  of  the  same  language,  see  pp.  359- 
364. 

ATHAPASCAN,  or  CHEPEWYAN,  is  a  language 
spoken  in   several   different  dialects   by  numerous 


tribes  who  occupy  a  broad  belt  of  country,  stretching 
from  east  to  west,  south  of  the  Esquimaux  area. 
ALGONQUIN  is  the  collective  name  of  numerous 
distinct  American  nations,  who,  at  the  first  period  of 
European  colonisation,  occupied  (together  with  the 
Iroquois)  the  greater  part  of  Canada,  and  all  the 
northern  and  middle  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  northern  branch  of  this  race 
borders  on  the  Athapascan  area,  and  reaches  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains :  it  includes 


AMERICAN     LANGUAGES. 


the  Knistincaux  or  Crees,  the  Algonquins  Proper, 
the  Chippcwas  or  Ojibways,  the  Ottawas,  the  Potta- 
wattomies,  the  Missinsig  or  Mississagis,  and  the 
Montagnais.  The  north-eastern  branch  comprehends 
the  Abenaquis,  the  Micraacs,  and  some  smaller  tribes. 
The  Algonquin  idioms  s])oken  along  the  Atlantic, 
and  generally  designated  the  New  England  or 
Virginian  tongues,  were  the  Massachusett,  Narra- 
gansett,  Mohegan,  Susquehannok,  and  Delaware. 
The  tribes  to  whom  these  languages  were  vernacular 
have  long  been  driven  by  European  settlers  from 
their  original  territories,  and  some  of  them  are 
extinct.  Delaware  is,  however,  spoken  by  a  still 
powerful  nation.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  in 
this  Map  the  oriyinal  as  well  as  the  present  distribution 
of  the  several  languages  is  indicated.  The  Western 
Algonquin  branch  includes  the  Illinois,  Shawanoe, 
Black-feet  Indian,  Shyenne,  and  some  other  tribes. 
The  Bethucks,  who  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Newfoundland,  and  who  are  probably  now  ex- 
tinct, have  lately  been  proved  to  have  been  an 
Algonquin  nation,  and  to  have  employed  a  dialect  of 
that  language. 

IROQUOIS  is  the  name  of  a  race  dwelling  among  and 
encompassed  by  Algonquin  tribes.  The  Iroquois 
country,  it  will  be  seen  on  the  Map,  lies  in  the  midst 
of  the  Algonquin  area,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  Northern  Iroquois  division  lies  in  the  region 
near  Lakes  Huron,  Ontario,  and  Erie,  and  comprises 
the  Five  Nations,  namely,  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagocs,  Senecas,  and  Cayugas.  The  Hurons 
or  Wyandots  also  belong  to  this  division.  The 
Southern  Iroquois  division  occupies  the  country  now 
called  North  Carolina,  and  comprised  the  Tuscaroras 
and  several  inferior  tribes,  as  the  Tuteloes,  Notto- 
ways,  and  Meherrins.  The  Iroquois,  though  occupy- 
ing a  territory  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  the 
Algonquins,  have  enacted  a  more  conspicuous  part 
in  history ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  they  were  found  greatly  to  surpass  the 
Algonquins  in  military  courage,  civilisation,  and 
intelligence.  No  remarkable  difference  in  physical 
conformation  apjjears,  however,  to  exist  between 
these  two  races. 

SIOUX,  or  DACOTA,  is  the  third  great  division  of  the 
American  Indians,  and  comprises  the  tribes  in- 
habiting the  prairie  country  of  the  interior,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  principal  nations  belonging  to  this  division  are 
the  Dacotas,  the  Winebagoes,  the  Assiniboin,  the 
Osagcs,  the  lowas,  and  the  Upsaroka  or  Crow  Indians. 
Tiie  Sioux  tribes  are  more  barbarous,  and  preserve 
the  primitive  habits  of  their  race  more  perfectly  than 
the  eastern  tribes. 

FLORIDIAN,  or  APPALACHIAN,  is  a  name  which 
has  been  applied  by  some  philologists  to  the  lan- 
guages originally  belonging  to  the  Southern  United 
States.  Some  of  these  languages  are  now  extinct, 
and  their  relations  to  each  other  are  in  some  instances 
difficult  to  be  discovered.  The  languages  included 
in   this   group   are   Natchez  (now  all   but   extinct), 


Muskogee  or  Creek,  Lower  Creek  or  Seminole, 
Chocktaw,  Cherokee,  and  Catawba.  The  Cherokee 
nation  is  now  increasing  rather  than  decreasing  in 
numbers,  and  is  api)arcntly  progressing  towards  a 
higher  stage  of  civilisation  than  has  yet  been  attained 
by  any  other  native  tribe  of  America. 

PANIS-ARRAPAHOES  is  a  designation  which  has 
been  employed  by  recent  writers  to  comprehend  a 
vast  number  of  hitherto  unclassified  languages,  pre- 
dominating westward  of  the  United  States,  in  Oregon, 
and  in  California.  The  term  itself  is  compounded  of 
Pa\vnee  and  Arrapahoe,  the  two  principal  languages 
of  this  division.  These  languages  have  as  yet  been 
little  studied,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pawnees, 
the  barbarous  tribes  to  whom  they  are  vernacular 
are  comparatively  little  known. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

MEXICAN  was  the  language  of  the  semi-ci\-ilised 
tribes  of  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
of  the  country.  This  language  was,  and  is  still, 
spoken  by  the  Aztec  race  in  the  dioceses  of  Mexico. 
Mechoacan,  New  Galicia,  New  Biscay,  Oaxaca,  and 
Guatemala.  The  other  principal  languages  now 
spoken  in  the  ancient  empire  of  Mexico,  and  in 
Central  America,  are  the  following:  — 

Otomi,  spoken  to  the  north  of  the  Mexican  area. 

Terasco,  in  the  diocese  of  Mechoacan. 

Mayan,  in  Yucatan,  Tabasco,  and  Merlda. 

Misteeo,  in  Oaxaca. 

Totonac,  in  Pucbla  de  los  Angeles. 

Huasteca,  in  Huastecapan,  a  part  of  Mexico. 

Zapoteca,  Mixe,  and  six  other  languages  in  Oaxaca. 

Mame,  Quiche,  and  six  other  languages  in  Gua- 
temala. 

PLra,  and  seven  others  (almost  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans), in  New  Mexico. 
The  numerous  other  languages  of  central  America  are 
little  known,  and  still  unclassified. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Less  is  kno^TO  respecting  the  ethnology  of  South 
America  than  perhaps  of  any  other  region  in  the 
world.  The  Catholic  missionaries  have  furnished  us 
with  grammars,  dictionaries,  vocabularies,  catechisms, 
and  works  of  devotion  in  many  of  these  languages ; 
but  it  yet  remains  to  examine  in  detail  the  structure 
of  this  multitude  of  dialects,  and  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  several  affinities.  As  a  provisional 
method  of  classification,  some  recent  writers  have 
proposed  to  include  the  almost  innumerable  tongues 
and  dialects  of  South  America  under  three  grand 
divisions  :  — 

I. — The  Andian,  or  Ando-Pcruvian  languages,  spoken 
by  all  the  nations  dwelling  on  or  near  the  great 
mountain  chain  in  the  west  of  South  America.  In- 
cluded in  this  division  are,  therefore,  the  following 
languages  :  Peruvian  or  Quichua,  and  Aimara,  spo- 
ken in  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas  in  the  north : 
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and  in.  the  south,  the  Araucanian  or  Moluche  lan- 
guages of  the  Southern  or  Chilian  Andes  :  closely 
allied  to  this  branch  are  the  languages  (as  Tehuel) 
spoken  by  the  Patagonians. 
II. — The  languages  of  Eastern  South  America,  of  which 
the  principal  branches  arc  the  Guarani  and  Tupi,  of 
Paraguay  and  the  Brazils,  and  the  languages  of  the 
Caribbean  group,  so  called  because  spoken  on  or 
near  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea :  this  group 
includes  the  Karif  and  Arawaek,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  pp.  391,  392. 


III. — The  languages  of  Central  South  America,  spoken 
by  tribes  who  inhabit  the  interior  forests  and  llanos 
or  plains  between  the  regions  of  the  Cordillera  and 
of  the  Parana.  Little  has  been  yet  effected  in  ex- 
amining the  structure  of  these  languages,  or  the 
peculiarities  of  the  nations  to  whom  they  are  ver- 
nacular. The  only  languages  of  South  America,  in 
which  versions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  given  or 
attempted,  are  the  Peru\'ian  or  Quichtia,  Aimara, 
Guarani,  Brazilian  or  Tupi,  Karif,  and  Aiawack  ;  and 
of  these  a  description  will  be  found  in  pp.  388-393. 


THE   BIBLE   OF   EYEBY  LAND. 


THE     ALPHABETS. 


After  Specimen  portions  of  the  different  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  procured 
and  prepared  for  this  Work,  it  appeared  desirable,  in  order  to  funiish  every  available 
aid  towards  the  examination  and  comparison  of  these  Specimens,  to  provide  if  possible 
a  series  of  Native  Alphabets.  But  here  a  serious  difficulty  presented  itself.  Many  of 
the  characters  in  which  the  Specimens  are  given  are  little  known  even  to  the  learned  in 
Europe,  and  some  of  them  have  never  before  perhaps  appeared  in  print  in  this  country. 
There  is  therefore  no  work  to  which  the  student  can  refer,  if  he  wishes  to  ascertain  the 
relative  value  of  the  widely-differing  Alphabets  in  which  these  Specimens  are  printed. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  procure  a  complete  series ;  but  as  it  was  found  that 
vei'y  many  Alphabets  could  not  be  obtamed,  the  design  of  supplying  the  comparative 
Tables  was  about  to  be  relinquished. 

It  being  however  well  known  to  philologists  that  in  the  Imperial  Prmtmg-office  at 
Vienna  there  exists  an  unrivalled  collection  of  foreign  types,  formed  by  the  skill  and 
untiring  diligence  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  M.  Alois  Auer,  the  Publishers  ventured 
to  represent  to  the  Imperial  Government  the  difficulty  experienced  in  enriching  the 
Bible  of  Every  Land  with  the  necessary  Alphabets,  and  sohcited  permission  to 
purchase  from  the  Imperial  Printing-office  the  Alphabets  not  procurable  in  England. 

This  appeal  was  immediately  responded  to ;  and  with  great  liberality.  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  at  once  directed  a  complete  series  of  the  Alphabets  of  all  the  types  used 


throughout  the  work,  together  -with  the  powers  of  each  letter,  to  be  prepared  and 
forwarded  free  of  cost  for  the  use  of  the  present  work. 

The  Alphabets,  therefore,  which  the  Pubhshers  have  the  satisfaction  to  include  in 
their  work,  are  printed  from  types  cast  and  prepared  in  the  Imperial  Printing-office  at 
Vienna,  and  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  a  contribution  to  the  completion 
of  the  Bible  of  Every  Land. 


ALPHABETICAL    LIST    OF    THE    ALPHABETS 

CONTAINED   IN  THIS   APPENDIX. 


Ahom      .... 

Albanian 

Amliarie 

Anglo  Saxon 

Arabic     . 

Hindustani  Signs 

Persian  „ 

— —    Pushtoo  „ 

Malayan  „ 

Moorish  „ 

Annenian 


Burmese 

Cashmerian 

Chinese 
Cingalese 
Coptic 
Uncial 

English 

Old   . 

Estrangelo-Syriac 
Ethiopic 


Georgian 


Ecclesiastical 


PAGE 

xliii 
liii 
xxxviii 
U 
xxivii 
xxxfii 
xxsvii 
xxxvii 
sxxvii 

XXXTli 

xl 
xliii 

xUii 
xsxiv 

sliv 

xxxiii 

1 

Ixiii 

Ixiii 

li 

m 

xxxvi 

rxxviii 

Ivi 

Ivi 

lii 

lii 


PAGE 

Greek 

lii 

Gujerattee 

xIt 

Hebrew 

xxxvi 

Eabbinical 

.     xxxvi 

Hindustani-A-abic     . 

XXX  vii 

Irish        .... 

U 

Japanese : 

Chinese  Signs 

Ixi,  Ixii 

Firokana    . 

.  Iviii— Ixii 

Katakana 

Ivii 

Javanese 

kiv 

Arabic  Signs  . 

Ixiv 

Kamata 

.      xlvui 

Mahratta     . 

xlvi 

Malayan 

Iviii 

Arabic  Letters 

xxxvii 

Malayalim 

.        xlix 

Maldivian    . 

1 

Persian  Signs 

1 

Arabic      „ 

I 

Mantchou 

Iv 

MoEso-Gothic 

li 

Mongolian   . 

Iv 

Moorish- Arabic  Letters 

.    xxxvii 

Moultan 

xliv 

PAGE 

Old  English    ....  lii 

Orissa          ....  Tliii 

Pali xlii 

Peguese        ....  xixv 

Persic sssix 

Persian-Arabic           .        .  xxxvii 

Maldivian         .        .  1 

Pushtoo-A'abic      .        .        .  xxxvii 

Babbinical  Hebrew    .        .  xxxvi 

Russian           ....  Uii 

Samaritan    ....  xxxvi 

Sanscrit           ....  xli 

Sclavonic     ....  liv 

SeiTian liii 

Siamese       ....  xxxiv 

Sindhee xliv 

Syriac          ....  xxxvi 

—  Estrangelo          .        .  xxxvi 

Tamul         ....  xlvi 

TeUnga xlvii 

Tibetan       ....  xxxv 

Uriya vHii 

Wallachiau     ....  liii 

Wuch          ....  xUt 


A  KEY  TO  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  ALPHABETS. 


THE      FIRST      TABLE 

APPLIES   TO    THE    NUMBERS   PLACED    OVER   THE    KOMAN   EQUIVALENTS    OF    THE    LETTERS 
OF    THE    FOLLOWING    LANGUAGES  : 


Albanian 

Burmese 

Gujerattee 

Amhaiic 

Coptic 

Japanese 

Arabic 

Ethiopic 

Javanese 

Armenian 

Greek 

Mantcbou 

1.     Represents  the  ordinary  acute  (')  accent. 
■2.     Represents  the  ordinary  grave  (')  accent. 

3.  and  9.     Represent  the  ordinary  circumflex  (')  accent, 

used  to  lengthen  the  sound. 

4.  Represents  the  cedilla  9. 

r  Over  t,  d,  7i,  z  signifies  the  cerebral  sound  of  those  letters. 

1  Over  h  marks  a  simple  aspiration. 
I).     Distinguishes  guttural  sounds. 
7.     Marks  a  lengthening  of  the  guttural  sound. 


Mongolian 

PaU 

Peguese 


Russian 

Sclavonic 

Servian 


Siamese 
TibetEin 
Wallachian 


rOv 
•lOv 


Over  m  is  guttural, 
ver  n  is  cerebral. 
9.  and  3.     See  3. 

10.  The  French  sound  of/ 

1 1 .  Adds  an  r  sound  to  /. 

12.  Slarks  the  French  u  sound. 

13.  Marks  a  combined  long  and  short  ( 

14.  The  ordinary  short  vowel  sign  ("). 
17.     Distinguishes  palatal  n. 


THE   SECOND   TABLE 


INCLUDES  THE  FOI-LOWIN-G  ALPHABETS  : 


inom 
Assamese 

Cingalese 

Malayalim 

Sanscrit 

Telinga 

Kamata 

Moultan 

Sindbee 

Uriya 

Bengalee 

Mahratta 

Orissa 

Tamul 

Wuch 

Cashmerian 

3.  and  9.     Represent  the  ordinary  circumflex  (')  accent. 

4.  Represents  the  cedilla  9.  j 
.5.     Over  t,  d,  n  represent  the  cerebral  sounds  of  those  letters.] 

r  Over  r  a  guttural  sound. 
'  I  Over  I  an  additional  r  sound. 

5.  Over  /;  denotes  a  simple  aspirate. 


r  Over  m  is  guttural. 
'  1  Over  n  is  palatal. 
9.     See  3. 

10.  French  pronunciation  of  _/. 

11.  Over  I  denotes  the  additional  sound  of  r. 

12.  Marks  the  French  u  sound. 


Genebai.  Rule. — The  vowels  are  to  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian  or  German. 

c  throughout  the  alphabets  is  to  be  pronounced  as  cA  in  chaff, 

ch  is  to  be  pronounced  gutturally,  as  in  LocA  Lomond. 

sch  like  English  sh. 

j  like  English  y. 

For  a  full  explanation  of  the  Chinese  Figures,  see  Endlicher's  Chinese  Grammar. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Burmese, 

column 

I,    1 

ne    3, 

for 

i,  ie. 

raid 

i,  ci 

Bussian, 

2, 

,.     11, 

12 

(a). 

(1). 

Mongolian, 

0, 

„      0, 

0, 

0. 

Sanscrit, 

s, 

..       1. 

tu. 

.. 

tu. 

5, 

„     21, 

dua, 

dna 

Cashmerian, 

2, 

„    29, 

cu, 

cu. 

Telinga, 

,. 

3, 

.,     20. 

\^.\, 

na. 

column  1,    line  II 


>. 

.,     17, 

,      dh. 

3, 

„      0, 
,.      6, 

,      dhr. 

..         2, 

„    22, 

.      ba. 

Aftee  the  printing  of  these  Alphabets,  it  was  found  desirable  to  re-arrange,  in  some 
measure,  the  system  of  notation  adopted  for  the  explanation  of  the  sounds  of  the 
various  letters.  It  is  hoped  that  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  change  of  some 
of  the  figures  used  as  references  to  the  Explanatory  Tables  of  sounds  will  be  very  slight ; 
and  that,  although  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  precisely  accurate  representation  of  the 
intonations  of  foreign  speech,  enough  has  been  done  to  render  these  Alphabets  intelligible 
and  useful. 


Class  I.] 


ALPHABETS. 


[Monosyllabic. 


I 

/ 

L 
J 


^1 

)l 
A 
A 

n 

y 
)i 
u 

II J 
c 

L 

+ 
r 

A 


P 
□ 

Jr 

jT  33 

^  35 

^  30 

:;^  3v 

JC  33 

^  39 

*^  40 

^  41 

yj>  42 

^  44 

f^  45 


r1i 


r^    53 

2- 

5L 


.  61 


¥ 
+ 

t 

5f      68 
if       ^' 

5E  " 

fl  ^* 

^  ^^ 
y 

it  «^ 

^      82 


CHINESE 

^         68 

J  J 
/I 

Ba 

7£ 

r 

JUL 

B 


RADICAL 

110 


m 
m 

i 


* 

jfa 

aE  J 

I, 


1=1 

e 
P 


^ 


^ 


P 


± 


f  J 


# 


^ 


200 
201 
202 
3^  203 
fit  204 
il,   205 

5X  207 

M,  208 

^.  209 

^  210 


211 
212 


m 


Class  II.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[Shemitic. 

HEBREW. 

RABBINICAL 

SAMARITAN. 

SYRIAC. 

ESTRANCELO  SYRIAC. 

1  spirit 
"          I  lenis 

6 

_^  |-  spiiit 
1  lenis 

] 

r  spiiit 
1-                  I  lenis 

nl    rtf    i  LT 

2             b,  bli 

3 

3       b,  bh 

^ 

-^         '^        ^      g 

,  n  n  n  n  b 

a        g,  gh 

J 

"f       g,  gli 

V 

'                                d 

-^        .1 

T             d,  (Ih 

7 

01 

ou                        h 

cp. 

n        b 

P 

^       d,  dh 

o 

0-                   w,  n 

Q       G                w,  a 

1                    V7,  U 

) 

n   h 

1 

1-                     ds 

-»»■                   ch 

f               ds 

1 

i        w,  n 

- 

wii     J*     u      ch,  bb 

V     . 

n       ch 

P 

-J 

wjy     ^     -i      I 

■k.      .k.      .^           J 

^     ds 

^     _^     ^      1 

a       t 

13 

>               J,  i 

. 

^      ch 

t 

^        ;=.        a         k,  ch 

■^ 

V    :^    :=.    1 

D      1     k.cb 

3      1 

^       t 

±n  m      n, 

«? 

i 

Jo 

13.      ^      m 

fli      J,  1 

J.                   3                       y 

^   1 

0      Q     m 

P      D 

V 

ed    k.ch 

■JC 

.  w        1ft        JO        s 

rvs. 

J         I     "^ 

^      i 

.^                  p.  ph 

D 

P 

X     1 

\ 

V      i>.      i.       n 

^ 

vS.      a       s       p,  f 

JS: 

y             Sh 

0 

^      m 

^ 

^                        ts,  z 

EL    n    O    !< 

Q      f|     p,  ph 

P      q 

:i  ■> 

U5 

^.a     a      .o      k 

n 

S      ^     ts 

i  r 

^        s 

i 

f 

I  L  3.  1*  «,* 

P 

P 

^ 

A      A,     v-A.     sch 

A  V  V    ' '^ 

JP            sch 

1 

D 

V     gi' 

3       P,  Ph 

Z, 

i.       i.              th 

Efgatatcs,  cU. 

Hfgatores. 

.            1  aleph 
N         [  lamed 

r 

■fll      ts 

-^ 

"^     ^    ^    li 

[is.     . 

'g       k 

% 

y     •'^     -^  gg 

\>    I. 

FoJdeI  anti  oHjc 

r  Sfgns. 

n          p  J  spirit 

!^          " 

-.      •■     :      I     -: 

■.t   •■• 

"*     sch 

IJoiDd  Signs. 

rcVk     tha 

-c       11       1-       1       1 

'■    ' 

r  »  «  T 

0     Q     O     * 

N      •!      i. 

:x  >  ••  ••    ' 

a    '    »    ■• 

■ 

A     t,th 

—   -        '■    ' 

*♦*      • 

Class  II.] 


ALPHABETS. 


[Shemitic. 


ARABIC. 

alphabet. 

Et'saturcs. 

PERSIAN   ARBITRARIES. 

FiDjl 

Mcdiiil         Initial 

4^  bcb 

^hhh 

^  mb 

'-'  <—     .^ ; '  '     p 

1  I  L 

1    1  a,e,l,o,u 

^'^ 

<?  sclidsch 

■is  mcb 

^^     t~     '^T      "^scb 

^-<   <-* 

1.  J.  .         J    b 

Ccc   bm 

■s^  schh 

^  mdscb 

J  j  French    \\       g 

*m^    •-«« 

■villi          ;      I 

. , 

5C^  schch 

V^^iob 
««,r  nm 

vl>     Wk 

w'           '    J       3,  tlj 

^   bj 

st-scbh 

PERSIAN  LIGATURES. 

tt 

*-     =-  "^     Jscb 

*^   tdsch 

X  kjdsch 

^or 

s~  ptscb 

^       ,.Hi 

<:      I'tsth 

ct 

*-        c-^      I 

si    tch 

«i  adsch 

<  ■"' 

^   stscb 

s;      ttscb 

1 1 

5-       o-:;^      ,h 

c^r  tin 

^  nmh 

€P  sstsch 

^1 

o.f      pm 

^   i 

J>    Jt 

d 

*  - 

'  .  ^scbtscb 

>  stscb 

v^tr   th 

^aJ's'h 

si  nmch 

•L  ktscb 

<r\              <r  \           1 

j    Jk 

ds 

^   tj 

***  sdsch 

-t  bh 

«  ^  mtsch 

si.jL   Itscb 

i      kjtscb 

^  -> 

jy           '' 

«^    sh 

^  ssh 

■^  bdscb 

s^   bcb 

•ri£   ninstcb 

•S^  sC      ntscb 

-----, 

^    sr 

<?  ssch 
ii  kh 

«ts£  jb 
^  jdscb 

s^si   jtsch 

^      htsch 

I 

L>     U- 

—  -     -^  •<     -sch 

TT     Sh 

«2.  kch 

-^'^ 

PUSHTOO  LETTERS. 

'^   ^     *^  O       S3 

-.a  ^    ^o      t,  (lb 

^     ah 

i  icii 

C     I'               ^2                   (>       Lb 

MALAYAN   LETTERS. 

)^   la 

u    u   , 

^    hdsch 

ii  Idscli 

'i'%  lam.eUf 

. 

la   ii 

!i>      L»    i 

^    hhdsch 

(  mm 

t        t          ^          ^      n,u« 

=        ^      a,o,'u 

^         i_?            a.            9       P 

e      1^      s      ; 

PotocI  Signs 

'       o       >       - 

5     *     i 

MOORISH   LETTERS. 

iFigurts, 

J     J 

il            9       *i 

.  ^  A  V 

1    0    r  1 

r  r   I 

i)    JL             C         r    ag 

0      9      S      7 

6      5       T 

3       2       1 

,^          X                                    ds 
J=       J-       —        -^ 

1 

HIND 

USTANI  VOWE 

LS. 

^             ^    f    *' 

1             1       . 

J   n,  D 

0=     J-      -^      -^  1 

.    \   db 

^  o 

<  1  1           J      :i 

f:-   itt 

1^     ' 

*^    gh 

^       ^        ^        ^       :i, 

J  J 

3  J                w,  u      1 

i'i  ■^'^ 

'   !i   rt' 

43    (lb 

1 

^        ^          «^          ^         U) 

4  A 

V  4       *>     "•  t 

•    4;    ft 

i_>    r- 

4*     bh 

3             f            _9 

«^i^4> 

il-t-      J   J,  1 

i 

«5  th 

:: 

«I    tb 

X         X 

XXX  vi 

i 

Class  II.] 


ALPHABETS. 


[Shemitic. 


ETHIOPIC     AND     AMHARIC. 


U  ha 

U-  uu 

y.  Ui 

V  ha 

y  he 

M  he 

\r  ho 

A  la 

<V  In 

(\  " 

A  la 

i\  le 

A°  lo 
rh     ha 

rtv  hu 

^,  bl 
^h  ha 
rh.  he 
rh    he 

r^  ho 

CP  ma 
(Ji*  mu 
(7^  mi 
0^  ma 
cKjj  me 
^^  me 
<P    mo 


UJsa 

tta 

■^ 

cha 

• 
Tl    ka 

Uhsn 

♦fekn 

•5. 

cbu 

Th  ku 

ms, 

^.i 

•i 

cbi 

YXki 

Ul«a 

^l£a 

^ 

cha 

Yl  ka 

Ulse 

^  ke 

•i 

Che 

Ul^e 

^se 

^  ku 

•5 

Che 

•9i  ke 

iPso 

*f*  ko 

■r 

cho 

^    ko 

^     ra 

n  ba 

i 

na 

*  Tl  cha 

A.   ra 

Obu 

J. 

nu 

*  T>  chn 

^    ri 

ai'i 

i 

ni 

*->n^chi 

Ai    la 

n   ha 

r 

3 

na 

^T^  Cha 

Zd     fe 

a  he 

i 

ne 

*  T\.  Che 

C     re 

HI  he 

^ 

ne 

»  Tfl  Che 

G     ro 

n  ho 

r 

no 

*'7l   cho 

fl     sa 

't'tha 

*T 

gna 

®     wa 

tV    su 

^  tUu 

*i: 

gnu 

(D.   wu 

l\    si 

"t  thi 

*■? 

gni 

^     wi 

fl     sa 

^'tha 

*r 

gna 

tp     wa 

1^    se 

•"t  the 

*T 

gne 

^     we 

h     se 

"t*  the 

? 

gne 

or   we 

1*'     so 

•f*  thii 

*f 

gno 

/D    wo 

*  fl     scha 

*  'T'  tja 

A 

a 

0     a 

*  rb  schu 

*  "fi  tju 

^ 

u 

0-  " 

*  Fi.  schi 

*  ^  tji 

A. 

i 

^  ' 

*  Pi    scha 

*  ^  tja 

A 

a 

Oj     a 

*  rt   sclie 

*  ^  tje 

^ 

e 

Ol    e 

"  fl    sche 

*  T"  tje 

7\ 

e 

6      ^ 

*  f"    scho 

*  ^  tgo 

A 

0 

<P       0 

H  za 
rP  zu 

H.  zi 

H  za 

H>  ze 

H.  ze 

H  zo 

IT  ja 
'H*  ju 

Kji 

'H'  ja 
rt  je 
iH"  je 
■Kjo 


P  ja 

B  ju 

K  ji 

^  ja 

&  je 

^  je 

P-  jo 


J?  da 

^  flu 

J^  cU 

J?  ell 

.^  de 

J?*  de 


*  J?  dja 
i^  dju 

*  J?  dji 
S,  dja 

*K  djI 

*  J?  dge 
*;?  dgo 

7  ga 

7-  gu 

?  gi 

P  ga 

1  ge 

9  ge 

7    go 

m    ta 
fH'tu 

m.u 

(i\    ta 

rati 

*?    te 

fn  to 

*TTr  tscha 

*  TFT"  tschu 

*  TH  tschi 

*  VTJ  tscha 

*  TTt  tsche 
**5*  tsche 


f\  pa 

rv  pn 

A.  PJ 

O  pa 

ft.  pe 

k  pe 

/^  po 

f\  tza 

R<  tzo 

R.  tzl 

i\  tza 

<b  tza 

fV  tza 

O  tzo 

D  za 

0*  zu 

^  zi 

9  za 

9,  ze 

6  ze 

$P  zo 

^  fa 

£  fu 

^  fi 

4  f^ 

4:  fe 


X^  tscho      /^    fo 


T  pa 

J  pa 

T  pe 

T  pe 

T  po 


Qiptljonss. 
1^  k-ua 

1»^    kTli 

$  kna 
$  kue 
^  kue 

'Jo  chua 
■fi    chuj 

5  ''-ua 
J  3 

^    chue 

"J^    chue 

Yt"  kTia 
TKkui 
Mi  kua 
Xk  kue 
tl".  kue 

7°     gna 

^  gua 
%  gue 
7^    gue 


<^     new  form  for  re,        *    to  divide  the  words  from  each  other.      ;;   to  divide  the  sentences,      T  nsed  only  in  the  Bihle. 

'  These  characters  are  peculiar  to  the  Amharic. 


Class  III.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[1 

NDO-EuiiOPEAN. 

PERSIC. 

{i                      i  1                a,  e,  i,  0, 1 

ILtgatnrcs. 

^ y^    ^,^.   ^    J, 

i[ 

ba 

r<      stsch 

y*      II 

r         sbnj 

_^ 

> 

ba 

C       sh' 

=J      IJ 

^      bkk 

^v           V     •*     **  i  *  1           '^     F- 

J     _>;•  ;:;■:.■  ,^  t 

c'c 

bk 

y^^           81- 

ULl/      la 
Ll      Ima 
ii     to 

/r  j^ 

-  ->--^'=--^-" 

r 

bm 
br 

_^^^      sohr 

y^       thr 

A          ^        ^       2.    '^'^'' 

> 

pd 

>      dbr 

J      ih 

^            ?          f         ^     tscb 

A-f, 

pr 

^      tr 

(J      ly 

^        ap 

e     ^    ^    5  "■ 

C( 

pk 

Ji-      sr 

Lt      ma 

yfi     'm 

e     ^    '    2,  cb 

«» 

p'b 

J»      sb 

>      ms 

£■      sm 

A                                                                                                      A 

>        gbj 

^                                    >      d 

>y 

sr 

f       ab 

^      nd 

A                                           >       8 

/»• 

shr 

J'      'as 

/»>V    >ili 

>/       gbr 

j-y                                       J       r 

^        ghjr 

V                                        y       s 

e 

sb' 

^       hr 

>■     nm 

1?       sbma 

V 

6b 

>      gbr 

J      "iJ 

.^      Pkk 
,      fllb 

/4fc       J 

^-^    "^           cT    ^ 

J 

tb 

^       cbr 
5       ndscb 

-f      htd 
i      1^ 

(/              ^           ^       ^       ,s 

>/       fr 

^     ha 

(/             i»          ^       ^      cU, 

6 

til' 

^      fm 

-f      had 

^       ndb 

ij        k    ti'      y    I 

V 

tb 

(J     fy 

-i      hsd 

/r       air 

a.       a  y^     y    3 

?y 

tr 

/   fa 

_>*   .hi, 

^-      nmr 

f 

tm 

^      km         j 

_>^   -hp 

^        iitd 

O                             ^     gii 

f  f 

tb 

J       kj 

A      jd 

y.       •*' 

-    ^       »«        '»       w>     * 

J 

tj 

fe^fe^      ka 

-      Jb 

4     i^J 

;          «       'j         ■     > 

^ 

hb 

/     kk 

4      bib 

^: bj 

U                    '       C?     ^•'i 

^ 

h'p 

^  <rr  /T  ^  ^,, 

L/ C^    kl 

4      P"3 

ti..^     nj 

^ 

f 

e 

hr 
b'm 
h'b 

-t       mk 
>        km 

r 

(J        kj 

/^y,      jr.  li 

y/y^      smr 

^      sdb 

^       -m 
^       cbdscb 
^       h'dscb 

t/     ^^'     '^*'         C/       n 

^ 

bj 

y^y*'      tmr 

^       stscbh 

'                                   ^      w,  n 

f 

chm 

J       lb 

>      ghb 

i       k- 

--'           Vv     i->-          a»       h,  t 

u 

S3 

V       Id 

^      chdscb 

>     gw 

0     -^-     '^■■-      -^      '■* 

r< 

sdscb 

J       ip 

"*      cbr 

X        P''"' 

ClASS  III.] 


ALPHABETS. 


[Indo-Eueopean. 


Class  III.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[Indo-Eokopean. 

^ 

a 

SANSCRIT 

5       tlm 

ILi'salurcs. 

?nT 

a 

3        eta 

^ 

k           ' 

W 

cca 

^      tu 

;:    " 

G 

V 

1 

^        cll.a 

1^ 

kha 

^ 

cna 

^     tn. 

r  ''' 

5r 

via 

i 

tJT    "1 

FT       ta 
gf        tba 

^        da 

kta 
ktya 

era 
cva 

5r  "■» 

^     tva 

=H    nta 

3C. 

3^ 

u 
u 

w 
m 
^ 

ktia 

U\  .1 
km 

m 

^ 

clima 
chya 
chra 

^  ntiya 
^  ntva 
^    nua 
^    ni-a 

cca 
cna 
era 

Ml 

^        dha 

^ 

1.:,;,  .. 

^ 

chva 

?  '^ 

^ 

e*la 

^l 

q-       na 

m 

kuu 

? 

J 

^  "g^ 

c    p 

^ 

cva 

1 
e 
ai 

qi    I'lu 

^       ba 

m 
^ 
m 
m 

kya 

kra 
kiya 
kla 

51 

jna 

jra 

e 

n 

nca 

^    dgya 
■r     dgra 
?     dgha 
?■     dghra 

p     pt 

•gr     pna 

CT     pla 
CJ     Pva 

^  pvya 

shta 

Bbtya 

shtlia 

0 

?f        bha 
Tt        Ilia 

kva 
ksh 

^ 
^ 

nja 
as 
una 

^      dda 
7"     ddi-a 
^    ddva 

^ 
w 

shthya 
shua 

au 

q"     ya 

^ 

ksha 

3 

ttsa 

Bhva 

^ 
^ 

ka 
klu 

^  - 

1^ 

fch 

klir.a 

^ 
^ 

tpa 
tma 

^  Iddha 

qr  p"^ 

^qphma 

sna 

JT 

E-1 

ctT     >^ 

Tl 

klua 

3T 

tya 

5"     ddlina 

Tljij  piiya 

Etia 

^ 

^ 

gli.i 
ua 

^         va 

3JT  J 

J 

T 

khva 

g 

gn 

^ 
^ 

tslia 
tsa 

^     dua 

^      dbra 

JT     blira 

sra 
sla 

^ 

ca 

IT 

giia 

3:1 

thma 

^ 

h 

^ 

clia 

^        sha 

5 

gi- 

sr 

thya 

T'     dbha 

^ 

hn 

sT 

ja 

^        sa 

^ 

gi-a 

^ 

dda 

^   dbhya 

^    mna 

^ 

hu 

tK 

jha 

H 

gl' 

¥ 

dclha 

■  ^     dbhra 

g-    mia 

^ 

hr 

oT 

n.i 

^        ba 

Sf 

giuia 

W 

dbha 

^    dma 

^    mia 

^ 

br 

J 

la 

3b    '''^ 

^ 

ghia 

21 

dya 

251   dya 

^    mva 

^ 

Ima 

1 

1 

nka 

i 

dhna 

?:  '^^ 

c    y 

^ 

boa 

ifiprts  an 

Ij  joints. 

^ 

nksha 

'51 

dlima 

^    diya 

r  - 

% 

^ 

bma 

\ 

1  ! 

to      c 

7           8 

8       M 

nklia 

T5J 

dhya 

5      dva 

T  ^ 

hya 

c 

4           5 

?       o 

9          IJ 

na 

ngha 

una 

F 

n 

mia 
t 

Sr    ''vya 

^      dvia 
^       dh 

^     ru 

1  -^ 

^ 

^ 

bra 

biya 

. 

vT 

^ 

unu 

ff 

tta 

g     dlina 

F  ' 

^ 

bla 

^ 

nya 

=pT 

ttra 

y      dhra 

^   Ina 

^ 

bva 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

c 

w 

ttva 

^     dhva 

gT  Ua 

^ 

hvya 

xU 


UIASS    111. J 

ALPHABETS. 

[ 

Indo-Eueopeak. 

PALI. 

Wflabtt. 

Efptuns. 

N     » 

m    k3 

%       da 

•51       ^^ 

on 

!■  ta 

inl 

>  ma 

Ml       a 

a  9  ga 

O  O    dlia 

nl       ga 

«j 

mJ 

? 

til     gba 

^       na 

nP  gi 

Jl      ^ 

■i       mu 

B       Q3 

If       pa 

Slfl      gba 

•Te  '^ 

M       mba 

5) 

H      ca 

IS      plia 

a^ 

■^     tva 

Sti       nibu 

8 

CO    cba 

O       ba 

OB 

■ci 

6   6    ja 

TJ     tva 

Uil    ya 

o 

fl       bba 

aa^ 

C1I 

fil     jba 

If       ma 

U        cca 

^      ddba 

"tJ    \7a 

& 

^    na 

Iff     ya 

01       ccba 

(9      dva 

J       ru 

n     *e 

is      ta 
■1     Urn 

^        ra 

31 

^       nu 

S  .1 

ft      0 

&      da 

mil    1 

■la         1 

j 

^fil      ijha 

^n     '^ta 

■  si 

U      dha 

IM    J 

<U          QC3 

^^     ndba 

fnJ 

Qj«     5 

■V 

llfl  na 

O     O   73 

S  i 

2,      n&a 

Ml     ssa 

•        m 

3       ttba 

g      bba 

A»      division 

fli    ta 

U       »a 

:    h 
... 

O      tllB 

in     ba 

SD    mia 

9*     bba 

fi^^l^* 

xlii 


Class  III.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[l-VDO-EuilOPEAN. 

BENGALEE. 

AHOM 

OR   ASSAMESE. 

URIYA  OR 

ORI 

5SA. 

07 

G 

na 

Y^ 

KB 

\X) 

pb,  bb 

q 

7^ 

ta 

Wff1   .. 

t 

ta 

i 

Uia 

n 

kh,  gh 

\? 

m 

811   I          a 

0 

tha 

3TT      . 

^ 

la 

•5  n      i 

® 

da 

»         i' 

'^cz    f 

©^    " 

1 

dba 
na 

V 

n 

TA) 

y 

•57     1 

s 

dba 

s5 

ta 

tba 

da 

dba 

na 

pa 

pha 

*  m 

cb,  j 

u 
t,  d 

r 
1 
b 

S              ai 

SI 

s 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

dba 

^'^^c^     ■ 

T 

ba 

Ol           0 

f. 

na 

■^          ka 
Jll         kill 

bha 
ma 

XX) 

tb,  db 

W 

s 

13G  G-l    au 

El 

pa 

5t          ga 

^ 

ya 

■s*        m 

SP 

pba 

^          glii    1 

T 
^ 

ra 
la 

^ 

u 

Y\ 

b 

i         r 

^ 

ba 

P 

-»t 

ca 

%        ka 

^ 

bha 

f           c... 

T 

sa 

\3 

P   ') 

KV? 

a 

^         Jha 

^ 
? 

sba 
ba 

ft|       kba 

-a     ga 

(9        gba 

Fi 
5 

ma 
ya 
ra 

iLfgatnits. 

ILi'satt 

res. 

^ 

«>        kta 

2t 

pia 

V^ 

ka 

y  TTl 

ko 

gJo       na 

^ 

!a 

^       kra 

a 

bhra 

S       ca 

^ 

va 

^       ksha 
^t        gna 

7 

■ya 
-ra 

n 

ka 

r2b 

ko 

S        cba 

«1 

ca 

^      jna 
^.      nc.i 
>R      nja 

r- 

ru 
-la 

T^ 

ki 

.^6 

kB 

Si       ja 
^        jha 

g 

d 

sba 
sa 

<S.        t 

5J 

Ua 

* 

T? 

ki 

r^ 

kai 

\3        na 

§: 

ba 

'i^       Ua 

era 

TV       dda 

'^ 

cva 

tjji      dm 

^ 

sbta 

n 

ku 

T^ 

kaa 

Etgat 

nrcs. 

W        dhva 

■^ 

sbna 

&        kra 

t 

tra 

T         -na 
^       utu 

W 
^ 

sta 
sttaa 

n 

ki 

H 

kau 

€        ksba 

q 

■ya 

^        ntha 

^ 

sma 

o 

3 

stha 

^        ndlia 

^ 

sva 

/  Y^ 

ke 

y^6 

keu 

S        cbi 

% 

sbta 

31         mna 

^ 

stra 

<i$       ^a 

n? 

mbba 

q'         nva 
^         pta 

1 

m 

pause 

/w 

H 

koi 

^        tbi          , 

u 

pause 

xliii 


Class  III.] 


ALPHABETS. 


[Indo-Eueop£ax. 


SINDHEE. 

n)       a 

O         1 

@         u 

Si 


MOULTAN     OR    WUCH. 


3 

6 
4- 

o 


kha 


cha 

Ja 

jba 

na 

ta 
tha 

da 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

dlia 

na 

pa 

pha 

ba 

bha 


ba 
tra 


•i         ta 
"^       tba 

\         <la 


h  dba 

'^  na 

i  pa 

^  pha 

^  ba 

^  ma 

^  ya 

"S  ra 

'^  la 

9 

V.  va 

%  sa 

S  ha 

^  tra 


CASHMERIAN. 


off 

t: 

Ti: 
IT 

ft  •«. 

F 
F' 


TT 

XT 
IT 

TIT 


ka 
kha 
ga 
gha 


1 


iLt'gaturrs. 

kya 


jya 

tma 
tu 


in    jha 
T»      na 


u 

ta 

o 

tha 

■»? 

da 

T? 

dha 

<fl 

na 

7 

ta 

^ 

tha 

3j 

da 

TT 

tUia 

^ 

na 

V 

pa 

25 

pha 

7 

ba 

T5 

bha 

>l 

ma 

IT 

ya 

T 

ra 

r?r 

la 

7 

va 

^ 

ca 

^ 

sha 

M 

sa 

?7 

ha 

T£      pra 


^ 

nipa 

^ 

rja 

^ 

Cll 

^ 

sma 

¥ 

sva 

s 

liya 

^      /  vowel 
S      1  omitted 


xliv 


Class 

III.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[I 

NDO-EUROPEAN. 

CU  JERATTEE. 

2A   J 

Jl 

jha 

ILi'satHrcg. 

2 

ta 

ya       ki 

-3x1     jhi 

% 

thu 

^ 

511  -1 

I 

tlia 

^       ku 

■^       jhu 

1. 

thu 

2n.i  J " 

4'   i 

6 

rta 
dlia 

%^      ki 

od      khi 

~^    jhu 
^        ti 

^ 
S 

di 

du 

Ibhu 

«          a 

ui 

ua 

^       khu 

^        tu 

^ 

■iu 

^      ^ 

?  " 

a 

ta 

*^     khu 

^       tu 

^ 

dhi 

%          TO 

^          r 

21 

tha 

on  gi 

61        thi 

a 

dhu 

%.       ™ 

an  ■ 

't 

da 

^  m. 

^        thu 

1 

dhu 

C'tl    ii 

ani" 

-  0 

dha 
na 

id       gM 

^        thu 

ni 

nu 

^1.    la 

511 

•  0 

H 

pa 

%       ghu 

^        du 

X. 

nu 

^       H 

ani 

pha 
ba 

^      gbu 
^     c< 

5^      du 

(gl        dhi 

^ 
^ 

p-i 
pn 

511 

■  aa 

i7? 

bha 

^          CU 

^3        dim 

•^ 

pu 

:^    -i 

ka 

•H 

bhii 

ma 

7^      CU 
«^        Chi 

11(1       ni 

v(l 

phi 
phu 

^        su 

Ol         kha 

^ 

va 

^       chu 

U|)        nu 

iJ. 

phu 

;?a    ^'' 

31         ga 

<51 

la 

^       ch^ 

lik     ^^ 

^ 

bi 

&>        on 

^          gha 

^ 

ra 

rd      ti 

^ 

ba 

«Jt^      cu 

^         ca 

:^:l 

sa 

^\ 

3        tu 

^ 

bu 

^  "' 

^         cha 
ft          ja 

ca 
ha 

9^  j" 

2(1      thi 

^ 
^J 

bhi 

J*      bu 

-^       bu 

xlv 


Class 

III.] 

-ALPHABETS 

[Indo-Eueopean. 

MAHRATTA. 

T  A  M  U  L. 

15 

' 

eJ 

tha 

■0[        a 

LP 

ja 

tSroooi'  Mi 

6NDI 

!u 

^T 

' 

y 

da 

■^      a 

<5?JT 

na 

^ 

ti 

^n- 

lu 

€f 

I 

^ 

dha 

®        ' 

^ 

ki 

^ 

ti 

tBtGO 

lai 

.^ 

i-^i              i 

# 

ki 

S) 

tu 

^ 

vi 

tu 

ua 

fnr      * 

?f^ 

"i 

71 

ca 

^         u 

© 

ku 

^IF 

tj 

^ 

vi 

t?J^ 

11,  u 

.SfUVT    " 

B^ 

ku 

'S 

Hi 

^ 

ra 

*T 

tba 

ffr         e,  e 

^ 

ni 

S 

ni 

^b 

vu 

^r 

V 

t3 

da 

©    " 

^ 

ni' 

Si 

nu 

LP 

ji 

d2 

e 

% 

dba 

<st;       0,0 

E| 

nu 

r5jr 

uu 

L# 

ji 

u*i 

oi 

^ 

aa 

<sz;C3vr  ='" 

^ 

uu 

L? 

pi 

@ 

ju 

C 

pa 

5i)        ka,  ga 

# 

ci 

L? 

pi 

@ 

ju 

0 

iU 

^ 

pha 

1^       na 

J   ca,ja, 
rr.     I     sha 

ci 
cu 

pu 

PU 

GVf 
C5vf^ 

'li 

'u 

^ 

ua 

J 

® 

cu 

L^ 

mi 

,^ 

ka 

©        na 

OV3 

lu 

^ 

'R 

bba 

1 ta,  da 

^ 

ni 

u? 

mi 

c^ 

'lu 

^ 

klia 

TJ 

ma 

0001"    ''^^ 

^ 

ni 

@ 

mu 

CW) 

rba 

n 

ga 

'T 

ya 

g^        ta,  da 

^ 

nu 

(^ 

mu 

_-5^ 

rbi 

^ 

gba 

^ 

ra 

rc         na 
l_j         pa,  ba 

uu 
ti 

yi 
yi 

^ 

rbi 

F 

na 

^ 

la 

LD          "^'^ 

LC 

53 
ti 

u^ 

yu 

/SOI 

rbu 

jnF 

rbu 

^ 

TI 

va 

LLI        ya 

© 

tu 

u 

yu 

^ 

na 

C5 

cha 

^ 

ca 

IT       1" 

® 

in 

rf 

n 

euf 

ni 

^ 

ja 

'Sf 

sba 

00      'a 

6^ 

oooP 

ua 
ni 

rP 
C5 

ru 

6r^ 

ni 

B 

jha 

U 

sa 

gp        sba 

CWff* 

Jii 

ru 

00/ 

ou 

^ 

ua 

?J 

lia 

OVT      "" 

650)1 

nu 

<5vS^ 

:. 

G^/T 

nu 

-3 

ta 

F 

'ia 

AT)       Ilia 

6C2)JT 

uu 

o\6> 

li 

t2/lJCT 

nei 

slvi 


Class  III.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[I 

NDO-EUBOPEAX. 

TE  L  1  N  C  A. 

e9 

?5 

ca 

5       va 

-Q        ci 

^ 

ddu 

cr^ 

t?    a 

f 

cha 

^       " 

XM       en 

5^ 

iu^n 

0 

.. 

2? 

2§ 

ja 

oo^      sha 

^ 

qri 

dha 

6 

. 

^      > 

0^ 

1 

jha 

^       sa 

OOT"     jha 

^ 

na 

sS 

ru 

45     u 

ar 

oa 

^     ha 

QCljr*     jhi 

?) 

ni 

00 

I 

4«    >' 

C5 

ta 

tha 

r  ^^ 

OSXT*    jhu 

1) 

ni 
nn 

® 

U 

nAi3 

ee      rha 

ar     Sa 

ew 

In 

-iAi>r»    1 

js 

da 

i        pause 

22J«        nn 

^ 

ne 

er™ 

]0 

X    - 

J3 
1 

dha 

■S^       ka 

OC^         D" 

^ 

nna 

Si 

CO 

Ua 

tt&T>          1 

ra 

na 

^       tu 

"&        te 

gP" 

po 

<i3 
00 

Jli 

oJ          e 

^ 
^ 

ta 
tha 

S^       ku 

^        dn 

a5^ 

ppu 
ba 

<*r» 

va 

»!J          e 

2sO       (la 

lb 

ve 

^ 

§^       ko. 

da 

€Si 

bu 

SD        ai 

©       ti 

S 

Tva 

2o         0 

^ 

dha 

(^       ksha 

^         u 

^^S' 

bhn 

^ 

TVU 

1,         0 

aa 

r^      ge 

So       tu 

5^ 

ma 

% 

3-0 

2a       ^'^ 

Si 

pa 

^           te 

^fi 

mi 

O            D5 

"f 

pba 

"/^        gau 

Sb         ttn 

oSiS 

mu 

^ 

iha 

:     h 

•fii 

ba 

OCiy    gha 

(§;         tra 

3j 

me 

1- 

ihta 

^         ..a 

<^ 

bha 

cJS         da 

^ 

mo 

:S5^ 

sa 

^       kha 

s6 

ma 

a           di 

^ 

mma 

^ 

ssa 

K        ga 

oc:; 

ya 

ni'lT'     ghu 

1 

ZSS          dn 

cSXj^ 

ya 

~» 

a 

^- 

C-S 

0 

C05      *=* 

i^ 

ra 

2^      Aa 

"S           de 

^ 

ye 

=r-= 

^ 

2i         33 

o 

la 

SjU      nu 

5^            do 

Qjs 

yo 

S) 

xlvii 


ClASS   III.] 


ALPHABETS. 


[iNDO-EtJEOPEAN. 


© 


SD 


tp     I 

^ 

Ei 

^      I 

^ 

d-         a 

^ 

^    s 

s 

'Uii       ' 

UiS'        r 

1 

T           1 

o^ 

^     r 

& 

O         e 

CJ 

(O            e 

c§ 

d 

glia 


("3 


13 

0 

^ 

a: 

an 

6 

0 

m 

^ 

♦ 
♦ 

I 

^ 

i 

k?. 

^ 

a) 

kha 

sS 

jha 


KAR  N  ATA. 


<Ja5  ba 


&e        ra 


^ 

kn 

4 

ke 

%trb 

ko 

i. 

ksha 

7^ 


s5S 

ma 

03S 

ya 

15- 

ra 

d 

la 

sT 

?a 

^ 

ca 

^ 
^ 

sha 

^ 

sa 

T^ 

ba 

r 

Va 

(^  dri 

qS"*  na 

^  m 

-|  ne 

?^  nna 


KO 


^ 


■6 

re 

gj-o 

1^ 

s5v8 

la 

^ 

•ya 

53^        va 


O^        sha 


[ov2 


c-8 


r     sign  of 
I    duplication 


xlviii 


Class  III.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[Indo-Eueopean. 

M ALAYALI M. 

(S«a      a 

6»5) 

na 

ILi'gaturcs. 

(S^-D    a 

S 

ta,  da 

<Si 

ku 

s    ti 

(feoj 

bra 

^ 

Ua 

^^      1 

o 

tha 

^ 

3 

ku 

®       U- 

a 

bhu 

H 

Uu 

OtDO-1    I 

CUB 

da 
dha 

kr 
kku 

«"n     tta 
«@     ttu 

bhu 
bhr 

-J 

va 
vu 

^         u 

6VY) 

na 

(m 

kku 

«52>      tma 

(S 

bhra 

^ 

OT 

£"3      u 

(5) 

ta,  da 

m 

kra 

<©      tra 

cs 

mu 

'^ 

wa 

83    ; 

LQ 

tha 

^ 

kla 

<Si      u-u 

<§ 

mu 

(^ 

cu 

^            V 

a 

da 

ddSs^ 

ksha 

(C^     tsa 

@ 

mr 

c/?aj 

cca 

ffYO          1 

00 

dia 

^ 

ksa 

§        du 

cm 

mma 

(C3 

era 

«YD,         ',« 

00 

na 

^ 

gu 

S        dr 

@ 

mla 

^ 

cca 

«€)        e 

a_) 

pa,  ba 

g) 

gr 

«^      ddha 

<^ 

-ya 

^ 

shta 

■^        e 

OJD 

pha 

03 

gda 

S)        dya 

«?j 

yu 

•e^ 

shtha 

G'^      ai 

eoj 

ba 

cro 

gna 

nt       n 

% 

yka 

{^ 

shpa 

«            0 

r3 

bha 

(^ 

gra 

03       nu 

Ttfe) 

ykka 

^ 

su 

«0       0 

Q 

ma 

(oej 

ghra 

fS)      nJ 

<Sfa 

ykku 

<^ 

sta 

QHD      au 

°        m 

CO/ 
(0 

ya 

ra 

9^ 

nka 
nku 

OTO       nta 
^      ntu 

0^ 

yta 
ytu 

stu 
stha 

"^        ka,  ga 
6i-l       kha 

la 

va 

em 

niia 
cu 

CS)      ntra 
03       nda 

CfliZ)   -, 

.  yma 

sma 

^       ga 

C/3 

ca 

^ 

ccha 

OTVjO     ndha 

^  ^ 

sra 

'^       gha 

oa^ 

sha 

n 

ecu 

cro      nna 

^  - 

■yyu 

ssu 

03       na 

Cf\J 

sa 

■s^ 

jja 

oa        nma 

<© 

ru 

^ 

s-ha 

L    sha 
^        cha 
ES        ja 

rari      jha 

o 

ha 
"a 

10 

ja 
rha 

nca 
nuu 
tu 
ttu 

OOJ      n7a 
Q-J        pu 
•^        pu 
n-A      pta 

os>b 
fro 

ru 

rgga 

rtha 

1 

hu 
hu 
hr 
'1 

@n©j 

Ilka 

2d       ppa 

lu 
Ikku 

ia 

11a 

Jfptcs. 

® 

6n| 

utu 

^ 

JU 

S                3              3                4 

5 

ena 

mna 

(2d       pra 

fei 

Ipa 

i 

jtu 

6             T            8              9 

0 

m 

tu 

enj     bu 

^ 

Ima 

Q 

rhu 

slix 


Class  III.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[Indo-Eukopean. 

CINGALESE. 

MALDIVIAN. 

ILtgaturcs. 

©Hj  JForm. 

litfo  jFoTin. 

«? 

s 

ta 

^ 

k 

13 

pu 

<i2:)      h 

f 

tjfDO         ' 

£) 

tha 

^ 

kra 

© 

b 

7/    '" 

r    "^ 

§-2 

Q 

cla 

o>    •> 

r    " 

(Til        1 

€) 

dha 

«© 

ksha 

«g 

bhu 

O           r 

5^       ' 

Clijr     "^ 

^ 

na 

csJ 

g 

© 

mi 

2.     ' 

n  i         1) 
>         • 

Cd  Ji7      1 

«> 

ta 

©, 

mgna 

% 

mu 

vS>             k 

y    ' 

£3  ©1 

a 

tha 

a 

ti 

® 

mba 

C53         w 

y)    ^ 

g          w 

d  ®  1  z    ''■ 

^ 

da 

9 

ti" 

-V, 

ya 

^jj          ra 

®a  ®§  1    " 

o 

(Iba 

«3 

t 

_® 

!■• 

^.    f 

^          ' 

®  ®  1  D       n 

^ 

na 

^ 

tva 

6i 

va 

^.L^      <= 
3       ' 

©  ®  1  i       J 

o 

pa 

e, 

da 

§■ 

!i 

COj        1 

9    ' 

?fti  t>          ae 

e 

pha 

^ 

di 

z 

li 

S    ' 

3     ^ 

qW         ^e 

® 

ba 

g 

du 

s 

rga 

V^        n 

OC            m 
2a             ka 

® 

bba 
ma 

5 

dae 
dra 

e 

1 

^  ^ 

^       a 

PERSIAN  SIGNS. 

S)             kha 

c3 

ya 

§ 

dii 

&L 

lu 

^1, 

^       1 

CO             5a 

(T 

ra 

© 

ddha 

s» 

^ 

^j"' 

Jfl)      J.t 

33            "M 

e 

la 

x?.      ' 

■^ 

n 

a 

vi 

©            ua 

9 

va 

ARABIC  SIGNS. 

^ 

<^ 

ni 

d 

s 

9 

(^             cha 

03 

ca 
sha 

■^ 

nu 

8 

si 

^           .           i 

^             .h        1 

t         > 

d       ja 

£3 

sa 

^ 

nva 

9 

su 

■  ?.             "          j 

J^       ' 

ha 

d 

p 

e^ 

3va 

'la 

8 

pi 

S 

hi 

Fofael  Points. 

'"'"'"""'" 

Class  III.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[iNDO-EUROrEAN. 

IRISH. 

MGESO-COTHIC.     ANGLO-SAXON. 

ENGLISH.                   1 

fia.  I. 

^      a 

Aa     . 

Homan. 

Italic. 

-<V  <v  "] 

u    ^ 

B     b 

Bb     b 

Aa 

A  a 

2(  21    J 

Qfinitn  m 

r   g 

C  C       c 

Bb 

Bb 

5  b    ' 

l<inn   , 

!L     <i 

Db     d 

Cc 

Cc 

Dd 

Dd 

C  c     0 

0  0      0 

U     1 

e  e     c 

Ee 

Ee 

6  e      e 

I  r 

rn  J 

5   S   f      . 

h  h 

())     th 

(35     g 
bh     !■ 
Ii       i 

Ff 

Gg 
Hh 
Ii 

Ff 

Gg 

Hh 
Ii 

55     u 

Zz      , 

11    i 

R    k 

LI      1 

Kk 

Jj 

Kk 

hb    " 

U  u      „ 

A    1 

00  in    in 

LI 

LI 

1i  j;   i 

Vr      V 

H      m 

N  n     " 

Mm 

Mm 

N     n 

0  0     » 

Nn 

N  n 

Ho.  2. 

C,    : 

Pp       V 

Oo 

Oo 

a  a 

N  n         11 

n   u 

Rp     . 

Pp 

Pp 

6  b         1) 

O  0         0 

s  r    s 

Qq 

Qq 

C  c         c 

PP          V 

n  1 

Tc     t 

Rr 

Rr 

t)   D           ,i 

Rp            r 

1* 

Qu    u 

Ss 

Ss 

e  e       c 

s  r       s 

S    s 

V    P         V 

Tt 

Tt 

?F        f 

Vz        t 

T    t 

X  JC      X 

Uu 

Uu 

S5        :■ 

U  u         u 

y     v,y 

Yy    ^■ 

Vv 

Vv 

n  h      h 

4 

W  w 

Ww 

1 1       1 

"              nn 

1^     r 

Zz     z 

Xx 

Xx 

CI          1 

IP             n- 

0      w 

•  (111,  th 

Yy 

Yy 

mm       m 

1 

ft      " 

Zz 

Zz 

Class  III.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[Indo- 

EUEOPEAN. 

GERMAN. 

OLD  ENGLISH. 

CREEK. 

©ttttnijers. 

Common- 

A  a      a 

^  a 

^I^a^ 

a      ar 

Ip      ba 

Ip     quod 

9t  a 
6  c 

P  b 

5i8     b 

3h   ^ 

5      an,  am 

l|j      he 

tp     lie 

Ty     g 

tt    « 

6      ao 

i^       bo 

ffl      quoque 

®  b 
e  e 
S  f 

A8     d 

Bitl     a 

fe     ba 

fi       h,  etc 

q  ♦     quam 

©  g 

^e      " 

fe      »'^               7       in.  im  1 

®  9 

g  ») 

zc    z 

iff      ^ 

Jjt     bet 

2       ' 
ft    re 

St  I 

0^    tb 

©5   s 

Uf       re 

8   I 

iMm 

I  L          1 

? 

m      nim 

iDl  m 

tl  n 

ft    <^' 

5      nd 

n  1 

tt       rum 

91  n 

£i  0 

(D  0 
P   P 

A  A      1 

JKk    ' 

^       con 

IT    '' 

iD  q 

11    r 

Jf  ^       m 

/IHm  " 

^      Che 

n  J 

5     "^^ 

0       on 

sR  r 

®  fS 

3;  t 

U  u 

t  t 

m  n 

N  V        n 

0  0      "0 

iRna    " 

t^      cho 

^       pre 

f      Be 

s  » 

Utt    p 

00    « 

0J         CO 

ta      da 

P        pri 
pi       pa 

t       ter 
t        ta 

2B  to 

^  3 

Pp        r 

iDq     ^ 

tp       de 

F    '"^ 

tl^      tb 

3  J 
it 

©  ii 

Tt       t 

JRr  r   ^ 

^  ^  den 

ff     ''^ 

^      the 

6 

t  u 

ru    u 

^Caf  ^ 

^  J  dem 

tjK       ppe 

y       uer 

a 
11 

<?  0        pb 

It      ' 

to     ''" 

^       pro 

U       im 

ff 

Xx       ch 

^UU     u 

p        est,  en 

g        per 

U       uer 

ft 
1 

■!F^      PS 

HJu     ^ 

p       re,  er 

# 

tt       la 

ff 

/2  CO         0 

OS  ta   w 

fi       fi 

^        prop 

fi       ub 

ff 

f 
^ 

®lcctnt0. 

?l      - 

ffl       ffl 

0         que 

9  3     us 

P 

* 

U 

vvvvv 

r     y 

§       gi 

fl         Qna 

ra    '^ 

n 

ck 

V  V  V  V 



§       gi-a 

q         qui 

» 

(£ 

? 

vvvvv 

Class  III.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[Indo-Eueopean. 

A  L  B  A  N  1  A  If . 

RUSS 

AN,   SERVIAN 

AND   WALLACHIAN. 

fl0. 

1. 

Ho.  2. 

3Soman. 

Italic. 

a>. 

a 

V 

a 

K 

ngh 

A  a    a 

^^ 

z(c) 

A  a 

a 

^^ 

z(c) 

mi 

•  e 

i 

e 

i 

gj 

B6    b 

Hh 

tsch 

B6 

b 

y.f 

tsch 

A  l 

1 

1 

1 

S 

njj 

B  B         W,T 

mm 

sch 

Be 

W,  V 

mm 

3Ch 

Go 

0 

y 

0 

6 

0 

u 

e 

V 

Fr     g,h 

mu^ 

sclitsch 

re 

g,h 

mm 

schtscb 

t    V 

u 

Jl 

12 

ps 
h 

Aa   d 

t* 

(mute) 

Aa 

A. 

Ti'b 

(mute) 

'^'i 

w 

•  u 

E  e     ye,e 

blw 

y 

Ee 

ye,  e 

hi  hi 

T 

^H 

b 

i 

X 

ch 

;i& 

g 

> 

e 

9 

ch 

jK  a;  Bb  (z) 

bb 

(soft) 

Mh 

8b  (z) 

bb 

(soft) 

^A 

J 

g 

E 

1 

t 

33       s 

Ge  1 

33 

s 

6  a 

ti,  t. 

(111 

a 

V 

f 

A 

d 

Hh  i 

dbb. 

>je 

Hu 

i 

-bd 

■je 

££ 

th 

I 

ts 

>X 

nd 

Mh    j 

H)k) 

ju 

Mu 

j 

lOw 

iu 

z 
k 

7 

ds 
nds 

i 

0 
b 

li    i 

fla 

i: 

ja(a) 

It 

1 

Hn 

la  (a) 

0,'  et 

kj 

Kk     k 

Oe 

th 

Kk 

k 

Oe 

th 

f 

w 

e 

mb 

[■ 

H 

1 

u 

P 

J.  ji    1 

Vv 

y,  w 

A  .A, 

1 

Vr 

y,w 

55 

m 

\ 

Ij 

V 

n 

Mm    m 

ab  Jb 

Ij 

Mjii 

m 

^  jb 

Jj 

{' 

n 

V. 

« 

■) 

tsch 

Hh      n 

H>K. 

nj 

Hh 

n 

Httb 

aj 

^n 

ng 

a-i 

P 

c 

k 

3 

dsch 

Oo     0 

Hh 

tj 

Oo 

0 

B/f 

tj 

lOlo 

19  «, 

r 
s 

8 

•> 

X 

r 

5 

ndscb 

St 

Iln    P 

TB^ 

dsch 

nu 

P 

25^ 

dsch 

"C  s 

B3 

f 

rr 

H 

sch 

Pp     . 

^^ 

ddscb 

Pp 

r 

Vv 

ddscb 

'V9t  ^ 

t 

0 

f 

J 

j 

Cc     s 

»8 

u 

Cc 

s 

Ss 

u 

U 

ch 

V 

}' 

scht 
te 

Tt     t 

Kk 

iu 

Tm 

t 

ISis 

iu 

C|C  0^ 

s 

i 

m 

v> 

nj 

yy    u 

Ax 

ia 

yy 

u 

A  jfi 

ia 

1' 

tz 

d  cS 

tzj 

3 

J 

V- 

as 

o  *  f 

•f^ 

ling 

^0 

f 

.jl^ 

ung 

Jf 

z 

h 

gh 

w 

■" 

Xx     ch 

Mia 

ia 

Xx 

ch 

Mia 

ia 

liii 


Class  IV.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[Ugko-Taetarian. 

GEORGIAN. 

Cifail. 

CfcclcstaBtical. 

6       a 

3     ^ 

0    ^ 

G    ^« 

Kt;    a. 

?E    t 

8    . 

27>        1 

^    ^ 

^         ds 

^3  b 

0»  UJJ   u 

3    ^ 

9     -. 

?         wi 

V     - 

q.Tjg 

4  d      wi  (u,  ou) 

^    a 

G           " 

•g    Ph 

*1 

^y  d 

Tip   p" 

a  ^ 

\2,       > 

,     f-  dsch 

3)1 

Ttl     e 

^  »|l     k 

3  " 

g          3  (soft) 

CD-       0 

S^       gh 

1j         kh 

IJi  7p  w,v 

fl  Tl      gh 

'  ■)       h  (mute) 

^        s. 

"0    ^ 

,3         kkh 

"b  Tj    z  (soft) 

H^  1 

CO      «i 

r^         ^ 

0       5<=^ 

^       dsh 

p  h     h  (mute) 

O  Q       sch 

O       ' 

L     ^ 

lil        tsch 

1         h  (mute) 

-11  ' 

I»  h       tsch 
Gi  (I     ts 

ILiga 

turcs. 

(JO        am 

ijb       es 

fllj      is 

b^        sa 

h\  k 

^  ^    ds 

l5^      ar 

etl^-    ewn 

rftj     "^11 

Ub        ss 

Tjtui 

K  m    ths 

OLr        as 

no       ekh 

J     - 

"1      .e 

5t  3     m 

^H   '''> 

U           ak 
(.J 

(?         agh 

^       wa 
^      was 

^0      ueb 
^       kn 

^        Phe 
0J5        Phw 

Kfi    n 

Vit»  '^'^'^ 

(^        akh 
ro         ad 

^       we 

:|1j       ks 

#       kwa 

^O    1 

Qj  ui  0 

"*  ?f|  (French) 
,  Ti  TO  h  (mute) 

-^^       ed 

9]        k'lo,  vlo 

#       - 

\}  TJ    P 

£^    fo 

"IJO        eg 

1^       e. 
•p         en 

■^       wgb 
QO        wkh 
(JIU       ths 

rajb    13 

y-       mo 
^       Bha 

^       qd 

olr       iwa 

^        qwn 

M  "0    0  (French 

)     S  g      tsch 
4>  ^    ph 

4     «? 

CnD       thkh 

d>-       ro 

^-       scho 

th      B 

Ivi 


Class  IV.] 


ALPHABETS, 


[Ug  RO-TARTAKIAjr. 


Class  IV.] 

ALPHABETS. 

[Ugeo- 

Tartarian. 

JAPANESE.-   FIROKANA    CHARACTER. 

(r\  - 

a " 

i 

^1 

^'    ~ 

^    ' 

1 
i 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

! 

^ 

■6*     ■  ga       j 

^ 

5H 

^ 

^ 

^/J 

X   ■ 

so 

^ 

CO 

i      ! 

15 

to 

1 

^    1 

ne 

ro 

4. 

ni 

1 

i 

1 

^6 

1    J 

ru       j 

yo 

zo 

0 

h  ^ 

A 

do 

i;>- 

^ 

c^     ■ 

t 

^  ' 

.>\ 

^ 

%? 

^ 

^ 

^ 

-fo 

to 

■tsi 

0 

h 

^ 

^ 

•  ta 

.  na 

t 

.  fa 

^ 

ie, 

wo 

c^ 

ft 

■  tsu 

^ 

■bo 

-  da 

^ 

^. 

!? 

M 

H) 

^ 

^ 

ft 

■fe 

^ 

t 
0 

3   - 

^      l-wa 

1  ^ 

■  rs 

9^ 

-ba 

. 

■  ri 

^ 
^ 

1    I 

■  re 

■  dzu 

i 

ft 

>i? 

0 

d 

.  ka 

^ 

>,- 

^ 

>i4 

.be 

0 

■by 

^ 

/?- 

\  ^ 

^' 

f$ 

- 

t 

^> 

I 

- 

1 

1 

-' 

Iviii 


Class 

n^] 

ALPHABETS. 

[Ugko 

-Taktaeian. 

JAPANESE,  -    FIROKANA    CHARACTER.                                                    1 

ty      >  mu 

-da 

j    'f' 

t 

^ 

■  mc 

tA 

~| 

t 

•^ 

^ 
5 

^ 

5^ 

^ 

^ 

■  ku 

5 
^ 

\  ^ 

•  fi 

u 

X 

1 

^ 

\ 

^ 

1   t 

5 
^ 

wn 

1 

^ 
^ 

1 

f 

■  .-u 

5 

^ 

^ 

t 
i 

•ma           ^. 

'    t 

* 

<$ 

^^ 

•  go 

^■' 

*     " 

1    ^ 

■  wi 

1 

^  J 

I 

1 
1 

■  si 

P 

^ 
f) 

C7> 

-  no 

^  1 

1: 
t 

-  ke             ^ 

>  te 

■k.    ^'  ^ 

■  mo 

f  ■ 

0- 

T 

fl 

t 

►  zi 

O 

C^ 

6^  J 

4   J 

^       ^ 

1" 

j 

t    , 

% 

n  1 

-s>   - 

%-     1 

%     ~ 

r 

Zl 

<. 

<^* 

ghc          "^ 

^' 

^  ' 

-^ 

1^' 

< 

A, 

i 

4r 
If'  J 

^  - 

.M            4 

% 

^ 

% 

ye 

se 

A.    1 

>  J 

la 

® 

L 

1^    ' 

A   1 

^"       Uu       '     ^ 

yu 

ze 

/C    J 

l^  J 

45  J        ^  _ 

^      - 

1 

^  J      .  ff  J 

O      point 

lis 


Class  IV.] 


JLLPHABETS. 


[Ugeo-Taetaeian. 


JAPANESE.  -  FIROKANA  CHARACTER. 


i 
ifc  J 

Q^  bosi 

(C^  dosi 

I^  risi 

Hj  rusi 

Ia»  rabes 

2/  wowc 

*/  wosi 


X 

kan 

^ 

kajesi 

a 

kavasi 

T- 

i 


"O,       tsudzu 


ILigatttrcg. 


12 


It 

li 
li 


a 

uzi 

r 

li 

li 

•  kusi 

t. 

1, 

1 

E 

f 

li 


1^« 
li: 


li. 
ii: 

II 


•  goto 


4  ( 


BonWi'ng  Signs. 
<  <^  <^  <» 


1^» 

li 

1^ 
It 


^^     J 


Ix 


Class  IV.] 


ALPHABETS. 


[Ugeo-Tartaeian. 


JAPANESE.  -  FIROKANA  CHARACTER. 

Cljincsc  Signs 


•^  ima 

;&  1 

f  isi 

A^  iuii 

^  roku 

]]  . 

(^  '  fan 

-fe- 

y)^  fasti 

ip  fatsiz 


^ 
A 


^         fei 

Mo 


^ 

-f 

^ 


^        tsl 


q^ 


^ 
^ 
^ 

^ 


)>1 


kadzu- 
mura 


yotsu 


^ 


n 

% 

%       <lan, 

^       tatsi 

^        so 

;^ 

% 

5    ] 
^    i 


c5  nari 

4^  muro 

Itl  ut., 

_h.  "ye 


t 


^ 


k 
h 
k 


Isi 


ClA33   IV.] 


ALPHABETS. 


[Ugeo-Taeiabian. 


n 


n 


JAPANESE.-  FIROKANA  CHARACTER. 

ffiljincsc  Sips. 


k 

%  I 

^  I 

S  I 

4- 

'J>  J 


^        ■  koiio 


^1 


*? 


goto 


* 


4  1 

-  te 

^  ta 
^  ten 
^         aki 

% 
% 
% 

^  1 


"^        saka 


"i 


;^    ti 


■  kitbi 


in  I 

1^        I 


Vl       I  niid- 


r' 


1 


Q  1 

^     J 


"I*  niosi 

^  mote 

±  mokix 

I.  ic-n 
^      J 


|j 


^ 


Ixli 


Class  V.] 

'A  'a 
A  a 
I    i 

U  -u 
B  b 
T  t 
Tz  tz 
DJ  <« 

HI  111 

Ch  d. 

D  d 
Dz  dz 
R  r 
Z  z 
S  s  f 

sj  0 

Tf  ts  tf       u^ 
Dl  dl         c> 


ALPHABETS. 


[PoLTNliSIAN  OR  Ma 


y^ 


LJ" 


u-- 


MALAYAN. 

I  Til  th 

'  Tl  fl 

I 

En 

i 

Gh  gh 

Ng  rg- 

P  f 

PP 

Kh  Idi 

K  k 

G  g 

L  1 

M  m 

Nn 

(J  W  1 

a  w    J 

H  h 


COPTIC. 


Ji 

t 
t 


J 

f 


Aa 

a 

Be 

b,  V 

Vv 

g 

A^ 

d 

Be 

e 

3.Z 

z 

Hh 

i,  e 

06 

tb 

tt 

i 

Kk 

.^: 

AA 

I 

Mm 

ni 

Nn 

n 

^l 

X 

Oo 

0 

rrn 

p,') 

Slrrrnlg. 


a 

t 
H 

Ixiii 


I        Pp       ' 

Cc    s 

Tt    t,d 

4>  ^  111 

■A/  ?C     ch,  sc 
^l'^     PS 

G)  0)  0 
Qq  r 
Kx    g 

bja     hh 
(j  6"       sk,  sc 
Q)«)    sch       I 

tf  ti    , 

I 

i 
I 

Mn    ,n     : 

I 

I 
06    i 

P  0)        er 

i 

CO      0      i 


©ncinl. 

B  1,,  V 

r       s 

A         r 

e       e 

t.  z 

H  i,  c 

O  th 

I  i 

K  k 

A  I 

U  m 

M  n 

O         0 

n      1),  b 

P         r 

C  £ 

T  t,  d 

T  i.y 

<1)  Pli 

A"  ch,  so 

•I-  p. 

UJ  0 

s      g 

cr  s 

;a  scii 

Z  h 

fj  hk 

+  ti 


Class  V.] 


ALPHABETS. 


[Polynesian  or  Malayan. 


JAVANESE. 

6  ^-ik    .)               nsr, 

SLirjalurcs. 

ta 

inn  Q.   i                iwt 

sa 

Jin      ha 

d    "y^" 

onji  - 

^    >;' 

o 

•Id. 

d"       aa 

HSL,       ta 

J 

■ya 

p         re 

2:  J. 

C^       nu 

C' — 

(laji 

la 

<>       ca 

9S13        tu 

d 

a        ua 

<=>  Jti   « 

o 

pa 

-a.        sa 

dJ      y- 

A       ca 

C!&        cu 

C^         e                     (10) 

da 

0^        su 

C3      (^ 

'y         ru 

0         'a 

d1      ^a 

(IS 

ia 

«J>        pa 

O     11—2     , 

CUUl 

ya 

TTl 

o    ™ 

dl      ^" 

(^        en 

-1.          n 

(oin 

ua 

L 

•  ra 

(KL,        la 

U         ma 

4 

i          '' 

e 

ma 

^ 

OOJ         lu 

O     1 

\ 

am 

S'a 

a  J 

lUin         lia 

(cm 

ba 

1     '■ 

-J1         pa 

onn      ga 

^ 

(K1         aa 

(Kl,       ka 

CO         da 

1 

«? 

ta 

(UIJ        gu 

QOI         ca 

m 

na 

IK^       ku 

Q     1   , 

-du 

ca      to 

((CI 

vim 

m          ra 

^         da 

Q   J 

Q)   1 

(Kn         ka 

o 

re 

/^            (lU 

<Si         ja 

.bu 
«}    J 

(§i 

10         da 

9 

le 

Vo         rti'^ 

(Sd         ju 

CO         ta 

•m 

Capital  ilctters. 

ARABIC     SIGNS. 

nnnn      lu 

03. 

pa 

(Km     ~ 

(U)      i_.                OS        , 

onn      c 

(KV         ka 

OS 

ua 

(t^          ta     ■ 

iFi'Suvrs- 

I  sa 

OOll 

ga 

onn       "3. 

31       ^       ^       <i       (lOJi       (a 

OJUl       0 

(Uk     J 

•*; 

ba 

1             2 

3            4          5          6              7            8 

9          0 

Ixiv 


ALPHABETICAL    LIST    OF    MEMOIRS. 


PAQE 

Ajenaqui  .  .  .374 
Accra  ....  342 
Adiyah  or  Femandian  .  346 
Afigban  or  Pushtoo  .  58 
Aii'ican  or  Moorish  Arabic, 

or  Mongrebin .  .  43 
Aimara  ....  389 
Albanian  .  .  .  239 
Alemannic  or  Old  High 

German  .  .  .171 
Aleutian  or  Aliout-Liseyeff  297 
Amharic  ....  48 
Anamite  ...  12 
Ancient  Armenian    .  61 

Greek       .       .       189 

Anglo  Saxon  .  .  .153 
Arabic     ....         39 

Moorish  or  Afi-ican, 

or  Mongrebin  .        .         43 

Arakanese  or  Rukheng  .  6 
Ararat,  Armenian          .         65 

Arawack  .  .  .392 
Armenian,  Ancient       .         61 

Arai'at     .  .      65 

Modem       .         66 

Armorican  or  Breton  .  145 
Ashantee  or  Odjii  .       .        343 

Assamese  .  .  .  .97 
Australian,  New  S.  Wales    324 

Aztec  or  Mexican      .  .    383 

JJASHMtTRIC  ...  330 

Basque,  French         .  .    2G1 

Spanish  or  Escuara  263 

Bassa          .       .        .  .340 

Batta       ....  310 

Belochee  or  Bulochee  .     60 

Bengalee ....  92 

Dialects      .        .  96 

Berber     ....  331 

Bhojepoora        ...  88 

Bikoueera        ...  91 


Bima  .... 

Bohemian 

Bosnian 

Brazilian  and  Guarani 

Breton  or  Armorican 

Bruj  or  Brij-bhasa 

Bugheloundee    . 

Bugis  and  Macassar 

Bulgarian   . 

BuUom    . 

Bulochee  or  Belochee 

Bundelcundee 

Buriat 

Burmese 

Buttaneer  or  Virat   . 

Oappke  or  KafUr. 

Calmuc 

Cambojan 

Canai-ese  or  Karnata 

Canoj  or  Canyacubja 

Carib  or  Karif  . 

Carniolau 

Carshun 

Cashmerian     . 

Catalan  or  Catalonian 

Catchee  or  Cutchee 

Central  India  Dialects 

Chaldee   . 

Cherokee    . 

Chinese    . 

Chippeway  or 

Chocktaw 

Cingalese     . 

Coptic 

Corean 

Cree 

Creolese 

Croatian  or  Dalmatian 

Servian 
Curacao  Negro  Dialect 
Cutchee  or  Catchee 


Ojibway 


PAGE 

309 
248 
253 
390 
145 


Daco-Eomau A  or  Wal- 

German,  Old  High,  or  Ale- 

lachian     . 

229 

manic  .... 

171 

Dacota  or  Sioux 

381 

Ghadamsi 

333 

Dajak       .... 

308 

Gheez  or  Ethiopic    . 

45 

Dabnatian-Servian  or 

Gipsy  or  Rommany 

111 

Croatian    . 

251 

Gothic        .... 

147 

Danish       .... 

180 

Grebo      .... 

341 

Delaware 

368 

Greek,  Ancient  . 

189 

Dialect,  Negro,  of  Curacao 

404 

Modem 

201 

Negro,  of  Surinam 

403 

Greenlandish     . 

362 

Dialects,  Bengalee    . 

96 

Guarani  and  BrazOian  . 

390 

Cognate,  Siamese 

12 

Gujerattee  .... 

105 

Hinduwee 

87 

Gurwhal  or  Schreenagur 

104 

India,  Central 

89 

Dogura  or  Jumboo    . 

102 

Haeeotee 

90 

Dorpat  Esthonian 

272 

Haussa    .... 

339 

DuaUa  or  Dewalla     . 

344 

Hawaiian    .... 

311 

Dutch      .... 

168 

Hebrew— Old  Testament 

19 

New  Testament 

25 

ENGHADDfE,  Upper  and 

Memoir  descrip- 

Lower, or  Romanese . 

235 

tive  of    .     Supplement  (1) 

English    .... 

157 

Hindustani  or  Urdu 

78 

Escuara  or  Spanish  Basque 

263 

Hinduwee 

84 

Esquimaux 

359 

Dialects 

87 

Esthonian,  Dorpat 

272 

Hungarian  or  Magyar 

269 

Eeval      . 

273 

Wendish 

257 

Ethiopic  or  Gheez 

45 

Hurriana 

88 

XANTEE      .         . 

343 

-LcELANBiC  or  Norse    . 

177 

Faroese   .... 

188 

India,  Central,  Dialects  of 

89 

Feejeean     .... 

323 

Indian,  New  England   . 

365 

Fernandian  or  Adiyah  . 

346 

Indo-Portuguese 

405 

Finnish       .... 

264 

Iowa        .... 

382 

Flemish  .... 

165 

Irish 

137 

French       .... 

214 

Isubu       .... 

345 

Basque 

261 

Italian         .... 

227 

Formosan   .... 

306 

Jalloop 

335 

VTAELIO 

135 

Japanese     .... 

296 

Galla 

355 

Javanese 

307 

Georgian 

293 

Jewish-German 

399 

German      .... 

173 

Judaio-Arabic 

42 

ALPHABETICAL   LIST    OF   MEMOIRS. 


JudfEO-Persic      ...  57 

Judeo-Polish          .        .  400 

Judeo-Spanish    .        .        .  396 

Jumboo  or  Dogura        .  102 

Juyapoora          ...  91 

JVaffir  or  Caffre  .  351 
Karaite-Tartar  .  .  .290 
Karass  or  Tm-kish- Tartar  287 
Kai-elian  .        .        .        271 

Karen,  Karayu,  or  Karieng  13 
KariforCarib  .  .  391 
Karnata  or  Canarese  .  120 
Khaspoora  or  Nepalese  103 
Khassee  ....  15 
Kikamba  .  .  .  .358 
Kinika  ....  358 
Kisuaheli  ....  357 
Kousulu  or  Koshala  .  88 
Kumaon  .  .  .  .104 
Kunkuna  .  .  .  110 
Kurdish      ....      68 


JjAos  or  Law 

Lappouese  . 

Latin 

Lepcha 

Lettish  or  Livonian 

Lithuanian 

Loochooan 

Low  Malay 

JVlacassae  and  Bugis 

Magadha  or  Magudha 

Magyar  or  Hungarian 

Mahi-atta  or  Marathi 

Malagasse 

Malay,  Low 

MalayaUm 

Malayan 

Maldiyian 

Maltese 


Manks 

Mantchou 

Maori  or  New  Zealand 

Marathi  or  Mahratta 

Marquesan 

Marwar  . 

Massachusett     . 


Mayan     .... 
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T  HE     LOU  1) 

'  S     P  11  A  Y  E  11 

IN    CHINESE, 

From  Adelung's  Mithridates,  revised  by  Dr.  Pfizmaier. 

1,^1^    "i""K 

It  -" 

-fe    -■ 

B  j" 

fX  "s° 

^     tshy 

It     "1 

;^  rs. 

P5  y- 

P^     hien 

•t    -■'- 

/n  -" 

^    teng 

/7^    tschh,g 

^     n.i„g 

^    tien 

r\  - 

-]-    y 

"B.  f" 

1^    Unng 

W    vang 

ifj    liing 

M  >^^» 

^   tschc 

P^  y.^i 

fJC    ngo 

Pi"' 

H". 

t;^^" 

■8^     sliing 

a    "K" 

:t^  ku„ 

'ft    cay 

^ ... 

4^    kin 

iltl'y 

Pi". 

■^  teng 

77  -' 

:^-   tchc 

a  - 

Q     je 

j(ri  ju 

m     kue 

^.n 

jj;j^    kieu 

^    yeu 

"fjl    tchay 

m  yu 

;/^y" 

PI    -' 

a  "S" 

a  ■- 

^    P" 

j((Pju 

a  "- 

;^  ticn 

t^    ke 

^teng 

;7^  yu 

IJC    "SO 

a    -go 

a  "- 

:iy™ 

Pi    "1 

Jli  yuen 

.      TI 

IE     LORD 

'S     PRAYER 

IN   CHINESE  CRASS  WRITING, 

From  Adelung's  Mithridate 

s,  revised  by  Dr.  Pfizmaier. 

[^    tchbi 

.^  P" 

^   ngf, 

^  yc-n 

i%   so 

K-p 

^    muig 

^    Ngb 

^   yac, 

C^  jm 

r    ^^ 

J^  y«" 

Ur. 

^   khi 

^     tang 

^     tschi 

'E  ^"^ 

^ngb 

-3i 

Y^    thsing 

\^    thsing 

=^    ngo 

i.  wci 

^    kiun 

S  ' 

1^  poi 

^-^   sche 

^    kittn 

^    kiC. 

^    kiun 

^     tsclii 

<^    «■ 

]^    mi 

^•j    kia 

^^    sclie 

0-Ji 

Si 

^i}3    schin 

^    tsai 

^:    Ijoe 

A^    Jin 

cfe    mcia 

0-ji 

^    ting 

^    kiun 

^    tsing 

^ni 

J^  yea 

)3^  ug. 

yg^  tsi'ug 

<}4  '"" 

j^^    tsching 

"^     thien 

i^    thsing 

i^    kiOn 

^    tschi 

^    ng^ 

"^      tllien 

^1     .ing 

■^    tschc 

<;4  ™^' 

III    sm 

ll^    ku,-, 

[^     schi 

fe^    ,hi 

^    tang 

^    ki.n 
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CHINESE. 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE   CHINESE  VEESION.— St.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  13. 

FROM  Uk.  MORKISON'S  TRANSLATION  ISSUED  FROM  THE  ANGLO-CHINESE  COLLEGE, 
IN  21  VOLUMES,  IN  1823. 


^ 

lip 

^ 

^i 

■^ 

Alio 

# 

^* 

M 

A 

# 

M 

^ 

^ 

m. 

z 

m 

i 

ifc 

^1^^ 

lOo 

^ 

z 

H 

m. 

# 

#, 

i^i^ 

m 

M 

z 

7^ 

M 

|5^ 

f 

^ 

.  z 

^^ 

#. 

i^b" 

a 

m 

a 

w. 

ffl 

ii: 

:M 

^^ 

f^ 

^ 

^   Tfco 

^ 

K 

^ 

? 

A 

m 

E 

m 

7^ 

Tfc 

1^ 

%. 

jji* 

^^ 

M 

/L 

^ 

^ 

m. 

# 

# 

m 

^ 

i|^ 

Tfe. 

yi 

JTr 

Tfc 

J- 

^ 

i?^ 

M 

n 

# 

z 

A 

b: 

A 

.|# 

HE 

# 

T^f 

:m: 

# 

f«^ 

^ 

ffi 

4 

^. 

% 

i. 

^ 

^ 

t^ 

^ 

n 

P^ 

^ 

^* 

^ 

1* 

^^ 

^p 

Z 

1^^ 

1fr 

JPI. 

Tfe 

A 

i" 

m 

M 

^0 

fa^ 

-ffio 

* 

J[!/. 

^0 

£ 

^ 

iiE 

# 

^ 

HI 

d£ 

% 

^^ 

i* 

jfii. 

M 

/L± 

-% 

A 

t^ 

m 

m 

i 

yi 

t) 

K 

f^ 

^ 

€ 

^0 

^ 

£1 

# 

Hi 

A 

z 

i!/. 

^ 

a 

ffii 

^ 

^o 

di:+ 

7b 

^ 

^^ 

.  ^ 

7^ 

m 

^ 

m 

n 


ON  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent,  and  Stati.stics. — The  Chinese  empire,  inchiding  within  its  area  about 
a  third  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  occupies  little  less  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  habitable  globe. 
Cliina  proper,  in  which  alone  the  Chinese  language  is  vernacular,  comprises  eighteen  provinces,  each 
of  which  is  equal  in  extent  and  population  to  some  European  kingdoms ;  it  forms  about  a  fourtli  part 
of  the  entire  region  generally  regarded  as  tributary  to  the  Chinese  emperor,  and  contains  an  area  of 
1,348,870  square  miles.  According  to  the  last  census,  taken  in  1825,  China  proper,  exclusive  of  the 
colonies,  has  a  population  of  352,866,012;  but  this  estimate  is  considered  by  recent  authorities  rather 
to  under-rate  the  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are  about  288  inhabitants 
to  every  square  mile  in  China,  which  is  somewhat  more  crowded  than  in  England.'     Hence  thousands 

>  Martin,  Vol.  I.  p.  447.    Abdcel's  China  Introd.  p.  19. 
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annually  migrate  from  China  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  late 
resident  at  Singapore,  estimated  the  number  of  Chinese  dispersed  throughout  the  Philippines,  Borneo, 
Java,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Penang,  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  adjacent  districts,  at  734,700. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  language  used  by  this  vast  population  exliibits 
certain  affinities  with  some  of  the  idioms  of  Central  Asia,  yet  is  distinguished  by  some  remarkable 
characteristics  jDcculiar  to  itself. 

The  first  grand  peculiarity  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  written  language  of  China  the  words 
or  characters  are  not,  as  with  ourselves,  representatives  of  spoken  sounds,  but  symbols  of  abstract  ideas. 
It  contains  no  alphabetical  letters  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  and  every  written  character  is  an  entire 
word,  with  a  uniform  meaning  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  independent  of  its  conventional  sound  in  the 
various  local  dialects.  Tliis  constitutes  a  great  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language  ;  not, 
however,  to  the  extent  that  has  been  generally  supposed.  It  is  true  that  in  the  standard  national 
Lexicon,  published  by  command  of  the  emperor  Kang-he  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  there  are  found  as  many  as  30,000  distinct  characters.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  either  obsolete, 
or  of  very  rare  occurrence;  so  that  in  the  penal  code  of  China,  translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  and 
in  the  Chinese  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  result  of  a  careful  collation  has  proved  that  there 
are  only  about  3000  characters  in  very  general  use.  The  Chinese  characters  have  been  sometimes 
compared  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  The  resemblance,  however,  must  not  be  extended  too  far, 
as  Chinese  writing  was  never  confined  to  a  priestly  caste,  and  is  moreover  a  more  artificial  and  inge- 
nious system  of  ideographic  combinations.  There  are  214  original  characters  or  roots,  into  some  of 
which  every  one  of  these  30,000  characters  may  be  resolved  by  the  process  of  dissection  or  analysis, 
and  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  basis  of  the  lexicographic  arrangement  of 
each  compound  character. 

The  written  symbols  of  the  Chinese  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds.  The  Jirst  class  comprehends 
those  which  appear  to  have  been  originally  mere  rude  pictorial  representations  of  visible  objects, 
although  in  process  of  time  the  original  resemblance  has  been  almost  lost;  as  e.g.  the  symbols  for  a 
field    W  ,  a  man  A  ,  a  horse  ^^ ,  a  sheep  ^. . 

The  second  class  consists  of  symbols  of  complex  ideas,  which  were  formed  by  an  ingenious  com- 
bination of  those  more  elementary  symbols  which  they  already  possessed ;  as  e.  g.  the  character  yj^|]  le, 
is  made  up  of  two  elementary  characters,  that  for  grain  on  the  left,  and  that  for  a  knife  or  sickle  on 
the  right.  The  entire  symbol  thus  compounded  has  the  general  meaning  of  gaiii  or  profit ;  an  idea 
taken  from  reajnng  the  fruit  of  the  soil. 

A  third  class  comprises  those  symbols  which  we  may  suppose  would  be  required  by  their  national 
progress  in  civilisation,  and  the  necessity  for  an  incrAise  of  terms  for  expressing  their  continually 
enlarging  number  of  ideas.  These  may  be  termed  phonetic  characters  (inasmuch  as  a  portion  of  the 
character  affords  a  heljj  or  guide  to  its  spoken  sound),  in  which  there  is  a  slight  analogy  to  our 
alphabetic  system  of  compounding  words.  The  existence  of  this  class  of  symbols  proves  that  the 
present  elaborate  and  extensive  system  of  Chinese  written  words  is  the  result  of  gradual  additions 
and  successive  invention.  There  are  about  1500  primitive  characters  in  very  common  use,  which 
we  may  imagine  to  have  been  the  whole  stock  of  symbols  at  a  very  early  period  of  history,  and 
which  had  not  only  a  definite  idea,  but  also  a  definite  sound  attached  to  each.  As  every  character  in 
Chinese  is  pronounced  in  speaking  as  a  monosyllable,  it  would  come  to  pass  that  their  ideas,  and  the 
written  characters  by  which  they  expressed  those  ideas,  would  increase  far  beyond  what  they  would  be 
able  to  pronounce  by  separate  sounds  amid  the  monosyllabic  poverty  of  their  spoken  language.  Many 
ideas  would  all  be  expressed  in  speaking  by  one  and  the  same  monosyllabic  sound.  Instead  of 
selecting  an  entirely  new  character,  they  would  take  some  well-known  character  in  general  use,  having 
the  same  sound;  and  by  merely  adding  one  of  the  214  roots  or  simple  elements  to  influence  the 
meaning,  they  would  form  a  new  combination,  the  whole  being  in  effect  a  new  written  symbol,  of 
which  one  part  influences  the  sound,  and  the  other  the  sense. 

Thus,  to  take  the  example  of  ^|]  le,  profit,  which  was  employed  for  illustrating  the  principle  of 
the  second  class  of  symbols;  we  may  suppose  this  to  have  become  one  of  the  1500  primitive  characters, 
having  its  definite  sense  and  established  pronunciation.     There  is  another  le  in  the  spoken  language. 
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meaning  a  pear-tree.  They  simply  took  the  character  ^|]  profit,  having  tlic  sound  of  le,  and  adding 
tlie  radical  character  ~ir  viuh,  wood,  they  formed  a  new  combination,  2]^  fe,  a /Jear-^ree,  of  which 
the  upper  part  gives  the  sound,  and  the  lower  the  sense.  So  again  on  the  same  principle,  by  combining 
tlie  same  primitive  ^|J  le,  with  the  radical,  having  the  sense  of  disease,  a  new  character  is  virtually 
formed  |jjjj  pronounced  h,  but  having  the  sense  of  dysentery.  So  again  for  writing  the  word  le 
having  the  sense  of  hatred,  they  combine  the  same  primitive  ^|]  with  the  radical  bearing  the  meaning 
of  Arar^,  the  whole  forming  a  new  symbol  ^JJ  k,  hatred,  of  which  the  upper  part  gives  the  sound,  and 
the  lower  influences  the  sense.  And  on  the  same  principle,  there  are  in  all  ten  phonetic  derivatives 
from  the  same  primitive  ^|J  le,  all  having  the  same  sound  of  le,  but  having  diifercnt  meanings 
according  to  the  radical  character  with  which  le  is  combined. 

The  fourth  class  comprises  those  symbols  which  may  be  considered  of  arbitrary  formation,  and 
are  found,  in  no  inconsiderable  number,  vminfluenccd  by  any  principle  of  classification  in  their  origin. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  spoken  language.  The  absence  of  an 
alphabet  has  deprived  the  Chinese  of  an  important  means  of  preserving  a  uniformity  of  spoken 
language  through  every  part  of  the  empire.  A  native  of  China  would  be  altogether  unintelligible, 
speaking  his  local  patois  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  his  home ;  and  yet,  like  the  Arabic  figures  of 
arithmetic  in  western  countries,  the  written  chara(;ter  is  everywhere  the  same  throughout  the  whole  of 
China,  though  in  reading  and  speaking  the  local  pronvmciation  becomes  in  fact  a  separate  language. 
Thus  the  symbols  for  twenty-two,  though  written  the  same,  are  spoken  by  a  native  of  Peking 
urh-shih-urh,  by  a  native  of  Kingpo  gae-a-pne,  by  a  native  of  Canton  e-shap-e ;  in  the  same  way  as  22 
would  convey  the  same  idea  but  have  a  difierent  sound  in  each  language  of  Europe.  The  dialect  of 
the  capital,  commonly  called  the  mandarin  or  court  dialect,  is  used  as  the  medium  of  intercourse 
between  the  government  ofiicers  and  the  literati  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  local  dialects. 

The  great  difiiculty  of  the  spoken  language  consists  in  the  fact  already  adverted  to,  the  mono- 
syllabic nature  of  Chinese  words.  Two  great  difiicultles  are  connected  with  this,  viz.  the  system  of 
tones,  and  the  redundancy  of  the  colloquial  style.  There  are  loss  than  400  monosyllabic  sounds  of 
which  the  Chinese  organs  of  speech  are  susceptible;  and  these  have  to  be  divided  among  30,000 
written  characters.  By  means  of  intonations  of  voice  each  monosyllable  is  capable  of  considerable 
variations  which  respectively  influence  the  meaning.  But  with  all  these  contrivances  of  varied  tone,  a 
large  number  of  ideas  will  be  expressed  by  the  same  sound  and  the  same  tone.  No  difficulty  is  pro- 
duced thereby  in  the  written  language,  as  each  word  is  a  different  character,  having  a  different  visible 
form ;  but  great  perplexity  is  Irequeutly  caused  in  speaking,  and  hence  a  redundant  style  is  employed 
in  conversation,  which  is  altogether  unnecessary,  and  is  considered  very  inelegant  in  a  written  com- 
position. A  well  known  Protestant  Missionary,  now  labouring  in  China,  has  been  known  to  make  a 
challenge  that  he  could  write  a  moral  treatise  in  Chinese,  of  which  each  character  would  have  only  the 
sound  of  e,  or  //(,  or  yih.  The  impossibility  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  such  a  composition  when 
read  aloud  to  a  person  who  has  not  the  writing  itself  before  him,  will  be  apparent  to  every  one,  unless, 
in  reading  it  aloud,  an  additional  number  of  sounds  are  employed  for  each  character  to  prevent  con- 
fusion. Hence  has  arisen  the  practice  of  employing  two  or  more  monosyllabic  sounds  in  speaking, 
where  one  would  have  been  sufficient  in  writing. 

Thus  the  spoken  language  becomes  in  one  sense  no  longer  monosyllabic.  This  addition  is  made 
either  by  reduplication  of  the  sound,  by  using  two  synonymous  words,  or  by  forming  some  other 
conventional  compound.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  character  for  father  and  that  for  axe  are  both  pro- 
nounced/oo.     In  speaking  they  employ  _/bo-/»'?'w  (a  father-relative),  viwA.  foo-toic  (an  axe-head).^ 

Wlien  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chinese  aim  at  great  brevity  and  conciseness  in  their  written 
compositions,  and  that  breach  of  the  rules  of  literary  taste  is  a  great  oflfence  in  the  estimate  of  Chinese 
scholars,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  it  requires  no  common  skill  and  industry  in  a  foreign  student  to 
place  the  Holy  Scriptiues  before  the  minds  of  this  civilised  but  benighted  people  in  a  style  at 
once  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  educated,  and  suited  to  the  imderstanding  of  all  classes  of  the  native 
population. 

Chinese  Versions  of  Sacred  Scripture. — It  has  been  related,  though  upon  disputed 
authority,  that  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shense,  in  1625,  a  curious  monument  was  discovered,  bearing 
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inscriptions  relative  to  a  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  Chinese,  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  at  a  very  remote  period.  It  would  appear  that  in  a.d.  637,  Olopen,  a  Cliiistian  missionary, 
arrived  in  China,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  :  the  result,  it  is  said, 
was  highly  favourable,  for  the  Emperor  commanded  Fam-hiven-lim,  the  prime  minister,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  Chinese  scholars,  to  translate  the  sacred  books  brought  by  Olopen.'  But  if  this  edict 
was  ever  issued  or  execu.ted,  it  is  certain  that  not  one  of  the  copies  of  the  version  thus  produced  is  now 
in  existence.  A  few  portions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  appear  to  have  been  translated  at  various  times 
by  the  Romish  missionaries  in  China,  but  no  successful  efforts  were  made  by  them  towards  the  production 
of  an  entire  version.  In  1806  a  translation  was  commenced  in  Bengal  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Rev.  David  Brown,  Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  ;  he  employed  for  this  purpose 
Joannes  Lassar,  who  was  an  Armenian  Christian  but  a  native  of  China  ;  and  in  1807  a  copy  of  Matthew 
in  Chinese,  translated  and  beautifully  written  by  Lassar,  was  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
the  Lambeth  Library.^  In  1808  the  Rev.  D.  Brown  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  the  first  sheet  of  this  translation  that  had  passed  through  the  Chinese  press.* 
It  had  been  printed  from  wooden  blocks,  cut  by  the  chintz  pattern  makers;  but  early  in  1811  metal 
types  were  used  in  printing  the  Scriptures  at  Serampore,  and  this  mode  of  printing  Chinese  is  now 
generally  adopted  by  our  missionaries,  in  preference  to  the  native  method  of  printing  from  wooden 
blocks.  The  preparation  of  the  version,  from  about  the  year  1808,  was  taken  up  by  the  Serampore 
missionaries:  Dr.  Marshman  and  his  son,  in  conjunction  with  Lassar,  completed  and  printed  it  at 
Serampore  in  1822,''  under  the  Hberal  patronage  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  •  Society.  Each 
sheet  of  this  version  was  subjected,  by  the  indefatigable  translators,  to  an  almost  incredible  number  of 
revisions,  and  the  whole  was  dihgently  conferred  with  Griesbach's  text.  Another  version  was  made  by 
Dr.  Morrison,  who  about  the  year  1807  was  sent  to  China  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Prior 
to  his  departure  from  England  he  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  in  aid  of  his 
important  imdcvtaking  he  took  with  him  the  copy  of  a  Chinese  MS.  belonging  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  admirably  executed  by  some  unknown  hand ;  it  was  apparently  a  translation  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
from  the  beauty  of  the  style  was  judged  to  be  the  production  of  a  native.  It  was  written  by  order  of 
Mr.  Hodgson,  in  1737-8;  he  presented  it,  in  1739,  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  through  whom  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  British  Museum.  It  contained  a  condensed  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  Hkewise 
the  Acts,  and  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,  of  which  the  first 
chapter  only  had  been  translated,  when  death,  or  some  other  cause,  arrested  the  hand  of  the  translator. 
Dr.  Morrison  says,  concerning  this  MS.,  that  in  translating  the  JSTew  Testament,  he  at  the  commence- 
ment derived  gi-eat  assistance  from  the  Epistles,  but  that  afterwards  they  caused  him  much  labour  in 
verifying,  and  in  effecting  such  alterations  as  his  judgment  suggested.  In  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Dr.  Morrison  made  considerable  use  of  Bishop  Newcome's  version  of  the  twelve  nainor 
prophets,  and  of  Lowth's  Isaiah ;  he  also  referred  continually  to  the  original  Scriptures,  the  Septuagint, 
Vulgate  and  French  Versions:  he  never  appears,  however,  to  make  any  remarkable  departure  from 
the  sense  of  the  authorised  English  version.  Dr.  Morrison  after  labouring  alone  for  some  years  in  China 
was  provided  with  a  valuable  coadjutor  in  Dr.  Milne,  who  was  sent  to  aid  in  the  work  of  translation 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  book  of  Job, 
were  translated  by  Dr.  Milne,  and  he  died  while  employed  in  their  revisal.  The  entii-e  version  was 
completed  in  1823.' 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Bible  Society  in  1824,  Dr.  Morrison  presented  the  sacred  volume  at  the 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Butterworth  related  the  following  incident : — "  It  is  now  many  years  ago,  that  in  visiting 
the  Ubrary  of  the  British  Museum,  I  frequently  saw  a  young  man  who  appeared  to  be  deeply  occupied 
in  his  studies;  the  book  he  was  reading  was  in  a  language  and  character  totally  unknown  to  me.  I 
asked  the  young  man  what  it  was,  he  replied  modestly,  the  Chinese,  and  said,  I  am  trying  to  understand 
it,  but  it  is  attended  with  singular  difficulty ;  if  the  language  be  capable  of  being  surmounted  by  human 
zeal  and  perseverance,  I  mean  to  make  the  experiment.  Little  did  I  think,"  continued  Mr.  Butter- 
worth,  "  that  I  then  beheld  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  that  great  undertaking,  the  translation  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  language."  The  production  of  this  most  important  version,  and  of  the 
numerous  successive  editions  through  which  it  has  passed,  is  mainly  if  not  entirely  due,  under  Pro- 
vidence, to  the  generous  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who,  from  first  to  last,  advanced 
more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  in  furtherance  of  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the   Chinese 

1  Townley's  Illustrations,  Vol.  I.  p.  240.    But  see  Beansobre  Hlstoire       3  Miss.  Reg.  for  1841,  p.  135. 

du  ManicMe,  ch.  u.  4  Eighth  Mem.  of  Translations  of  the  Seramp.  Missionaries,  p.  24. 

2  Owen's  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  467.  »  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Vol.  V.  p.  135. 
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Scriptures.  About  the  year  1836,  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  produced  by  the  joint 
labours  of  Messrs.  Medliurst,  (lutzlaff,  Bridgman,  and  J.  K.  Morrison.  But  this  work,  altliough  in 
idiomatic  correctness  a  great  improvement  on  preceding  versions,  lias  been  considered  by  some  as 
loose  and  paraphrastic.  Leang  Afa  said  that  it  was  a  collection  of  phrases  from  different  classic 
authors,  thrown  together  to  express  the  moaning  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

In  comparing  the  version  of  Dr.  Marshman  with  that  of  Drs.  Morrison  and  Milne  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  possesses  the  highest  value.  Dr.  Morrison,  says  Remusat,  is  less  literal,  but  more 
Chinese ;  and  in  the  construction  of  his  phrases  he  docs  not  so  habitually  conform  to  the  Greek  or 
English  idiom.  Dr.  Marshman  adheres  scrupulously  to  the  very  letter  of  the  text,  but  there  is  a  groat 
degree  of  constraint,  and  a  foreign  air  in  his  style.  There  are  excellences  in  both  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  cxpoi;ted  in  first  translations;  and  the  possession  of  two  independent  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
in  so  widely  dilfused  a  language  as  the  Chinese  is  a  matter  of  deep  thankfulness,  as  upon  their  basis  a 
more  accurate  and  idiomatic  translation  will  some  day  be  elaborated.  Messrs.  IMedhurst  and  Gutzlaff 
have  been  long  intent  upon  this  work;  but  notwithstanding  their  strenuous  and  laborious  efforts,  a 
standard  version  of  the  Chinese  Scriptures,  acceptable  to  all  sects  and  parties,  is  still  a  desideratum, 
and,  in  concert  with  the  other  Protestant  missionaries  in  China,  they  are  now  engaged  in  revising 
and  retranslating  the  sacred  volume.' 

To  forward  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  the  Chinese  Scriptures,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  184:7,  granted  £1000  towards  a  cylinder  Printing  Press,  and  an  additional  quantity  of 
Chinese  type,  and  also  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  sending  assistance  from  this  counti-y  for  print- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  China.  The  printer  who  has  gone  out  is  a  man  peculiarly  qualified  for  this 
particular  service.  About  four  years  ago,  employed  as  he  was  in  useful  secular  pursuits,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Chinese  characters;  and  with  scarcely  more  than  two  hours  a  day,  without 
the  help  of  a  teacher,  and  with  a  very  limited  number  of  books,  he  has  acquired  the  power  of 
reading  Chinese. 

Increased  Openings  for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. — The  recent  war 
between  Britain  and  China  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  in  August,  1842;  by  the  terms 
of  which  most  important  facilities  have  been  gained  for  the  work  of  Christian  missionaiies.  Missionary 
labourers  are  now  enabled  to  reside  in  five  important  and  populous  cities,  spread  over  1000  miles  of 
coast,  to  which  natives  from  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  empire  continually  resort.  At  each  of  these 
cities,  except  the  city  of  Canton,  to  which  foreign  intercourse  was  formerly  limited,  and  where  a  strong 
anti-European  feeling  has  been  excited  by  the  insolent  intolerance  of  the  old  system,  the  missionaries 
make  visits  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  into  the  surrounding  country,  and  experience  a  friendly  recep- 
tion from  all  classes  of  the  native  population.  Further  insight  into  the  customs  and  character  of  the 
people  by  recent  missionary  travellers^  has  proved  that  there  is  very  little  religious  bigotry  amongst 
the  Chinese ;  that  there  is  nothing  like  the  system  of  Hindoo  caste  known  in  their  civil  institutions ; 
and  that  their  idolatrous  priests  do  not  (like  the  Hindoo  Brahmins)  exercise  any  influence  on  society, 
or  possess  any  respect  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  state  religion  of  Confucius  is  more  a  system  of 
political  ethics  than  of  religious  morals.  The  religion  of  the  people  is  generally  the  more  modem 
religion  of  Buddliism.  In  other  words,  a  speculative  atheism  appears  to  be  the  belief  of  the  sage,  the 
statesman,  and  the  scholar:  idolatry,  stripped  indeed  of  Hindoo  obscenity  and  blood,  is  the  system 
received  by  the  uneducated  classes. 

Irreligious  apathy,  with  godless  indifierence  to  every  thing  concerning  a  future  life,  appears  to  be 
the  main  characteristic  of  this  people,  and  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  success  of  Christian  missions. 
Education  is,  however,  greatly  encouraged  and  patronised  by  the  government,  as  the  usual  road  to  the 
lionours  and  emoluments  of  the  state.  Books  are  everywhere  in  great  requisition.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  in  aU  parts  received  with  avidity;  and  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and 
inquiry  are  extensively  prevalent  amongst  the  people.  Except  the  worship  of  the  spirits  of  ancestors, 
there  is  no  form  of  superstition  universally  and  strongly  enthroned  in  the  affections  of  learned  and 
unlearned.  The  imperial  government  are  evincing  a  more  Uberal  policy  towards  foreign  nations, 
and  a  more  tolerant  disposition  towards  their  Christian  subjects  and  Missionary  teachers.  An  edict 
of  universal  religious  toleration  made  its  appearance  in  the  beginning  of  184a,  to  mitigate  the  rigorous 
severity  of  former  penal  laws,  and  to  beckon  onward  the  Christian  church  to  a  more  vigorous  assault 
on  the  powers  of  pagan  darkness  in  China. 

'  See  Forty-third  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  -  See  an  Exploratory  Visit  to  the  Consular  Cities  of  China,  by  the 

p.  cix,  and  Forty-fourth  Report  of  ditto,  p.  ci.  Rev.  George  Smith,  M.A. 
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About  fifty  Protestant  missionaries  are  now  engaged  in  preaching  or  in  distributing  the  Chinese 
Scriptures  in  the  five  cities  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  and  in  the  British 
settlement  of  Hong  Kong.  The  greater  part  of  the  missionaries,  however,  have  not  as  yet  attained  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  language.  The  senior  missionaries,  who  are  able  to  pieach  fluently 
and  intelligibly,  easily  attract  numerous  assemblies  of  attentive  hearers,  and  in  a  few  cases  conversions 
liave  followed.  The  converts  are  generally  from  the  lower  classes  at  the  present  time,  but  a  few  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  native  scholars  have  been  admitted  to  Chi'istian  baptism. 

Present  appearances  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  with  the  increase  of  laboui'ers,  the  increased  difiiision 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  more  earnest  prayer  for  the  effiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  work,  we 
shaU  speedily  see  Christian  churches  raised  in  China,  and  the  gospel  producing  its  blessed  results 
among  this  benighted  though  highly  civilised  race  of  mankind.  The  names  of  Lcang  Afa,  and  of 
other  Chinese  converts,  are  first-fruits  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  of  an  impending  harvest  of  more  extensive 
missionary  success  in  the  empire  of  China. 


BURMESE, 

INCLUDING    ITS     COGNATE    DIALECT    ARAKANESE. 

(For  Specimen  of  the  Burmese  Version,  by  Dr.  Judson,  see  Plate  I.) 

Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Burman  Empire  lies  south  of  Assam,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  little  kingdom  of  Munipoor,  and  extends  over  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
Eastern  Peninsula  of  India.  Although  the  boundaries  are  not  very  clearly  defined,  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  comprise  an  extent  of  territory  about  equal  to  double  the  area  of  the  British  Isles. 
According  to  Crawfurd,  the  total  amount  of  population  in  Burmah  and  Ava  amounts  to  about 
4,000,000,  but  this  number  appears  to  comprise  no  fewer  than  eighteen  different  tribes  and  nations. 
The  Burmans  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  British  provinces  of  Martaban,  Ye,  Tavoy, 
and  Mergui  or  Tenasserim,  which  include  an  area  of  32,800  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
112,405  persons.  Throughout  these  provinces  Biu'mese  is  the  language  of  the  coui't,  of  official  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  general  conversation. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  tyrannical  nature  of  the  government,  and  the 
degraded,  servile  character  of  the  people,  are  legible  in  the  structure  of  the  Burmese  language. 
Although  this  language,  like  the  Chinese,  is  totally  destitute  of  inflection,  yet,  by  means  of  suffixes 
and  affixes,  not  only  are  the  relations  of  case,  of  mood,  tense,  etc.,  determined,  but  even  the  rank  both 
of  the  speaker  and  of  the  auditor  is  indicated.  A  distinct  set  of  words  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
common  acts  of  life,  when  performed  by  the  great  or  by  priests.  Thus  the  term  expressive  of  eating, 
when  the  action  is  performed  by  ordinary  individuals,  is  tsah  ;  but  if  a  priest  is  said  to  be  eating,  the 
term  is  pong-bay.  Again,  the  word  in  common  parlance  for  boiled  rice  is  ta-men  ;  but  a  priest's  boiled 
rice  must  be  distinguished  as  soone}  These  distinctions  add  precision  to  the  language,  but  greatly 
augment  the  difficulties  of  its  acquirement.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Burmese  language  was 
originally  merely  a  dialect  of  the  Chinese,^  and  that  it  was  moulded  into  its  present  form  by  admixture 
with  the  Pali,  which,  with  the  worsliip  of  Boodh,  was  introduced  into  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  from 
Hindoostan,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Ceylon.  The  Chinese  origin  of  many  of  the  Burmese  words  is 
still  apparent;  and  of  the  four  peculiar  tones  pertaining  to  the  Chinese,  two  are  in  use  among  the 
Burmans.  Nearly  all  the  abstract  and  metaphysical  terms  of  the  Burmese  language  are,  however, 
derived  immediately  from  the  Pali,  and  in  Dr.  Judson's  Dictionary,  it  is  said,  the  number  of  Pali 
words  amounts  nearly  to  four  thousand.  All  pure  Burmese  words  are  monosyllabic,  and  even  the 
polysyllabic  terms  engrafted  on  the  language  from  the  Pali,  are,  in  general,  subjected  to  certain  ortho- 
graphical changes,  and  pronounced  as  if  each  syllabic  were  a  distinct  word;  this  circumstance,  together 

•  Cliiiiese  Repository,  Vol.  II.  p.  304.  -  Felix  Carey's  Burmaii  Grammar,  Preface  p.  7. 
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with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  guttural,  sibilant,  and  nasal  sounds,  renders  the  language  monotonous  and 
unmusical  to  the  ear  of  a  stranger.'  Words  closely  allied  in  signification  (as  an  adjective  and  the  noun 
it  qualifies)  are,  however,  united  in  writing  so  as  to  form  one  word,  and  sometimes  six  or  eight  words 
are  thus  strung  together,  forming  words  of  such  formidable  length  as  to  remind  us  of  the  polysynthctic 
dialects  of  America.  As  many  words  have  two,  three,  or  even  ten  significations  witli^the  same  ortho- 
graphy, this  manner  of  connecting  words  is  of  important  service  in  removing  ambiguity.-  Numerals 
are  generally  combined  with  a  word  descriptive  of  the  form,  or  some  other  quahty  of  the  noun  to 
wliich  they  belong,  and  in  that  state  they  are  joined  to  the  noun,  and  constitute  one  word.^  In  this 
j)eculiarity  the  Burmese  language  resembles  the  Siamese."  The  Burmans,  like  the  Germans,  delight 
in  long  and  highly  involved  periods:  in  a  simiile  phrase  the  agent  is  generally  put  first,  then  the 
object,  and  lastly  the  verb  ;  and  as  compared  with  tlie  Enghsh  idiom,  the  words  of  a  Burmese  com- 
position may  be  said  to  stand  directly  in  an  inverted  order.  "  The  character  of  the  language,"  says 
Dr.  Ley  den,  "has  a  very  considerable  ell'ect  on  the  style  of  the  compositions  which  it  contains.  Re- 
petitions of  the  same  turn  and  expression  are  rather  affected  than  shunned,  and  a  kind  of  native 
strength  and  simplicity  of  phrase,  with  short  sentences  full  of  meaning,  are  the  greatest  beauties  of 
which  the  language  admits."'  Although  the  Burmese  language  can  boast  of  numerous  literary  pro- 
ductions, it  was  comparatively  little  known  to  Europeans  until  the  establishment  of  the  Baptist  ]\Iission 
at  Rangoon. 

Alphabetical  System. — The  Burmese  Alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  through  the 
Pali,  the  Sacred  language  of  the  empire.  It  consists  of  ten  vowels  and  tliirty-two  consonants.  In 
point  of  form,  it  surpasses  all  the  alphabets  of  Western  Asia  in  simplicity,  and  most  nearly  resembles 
the  alphabets  of  Canara,  Tellnga,  and  Ceylon.  Although  the  sounds  in  some  cases  are  different,  the 
same  system  of  classification  prevails  as  in  the  alphabets  of  Hindoostan.  The  first  twenty-five  con- 
sonants are  distributed  into  five  classes,  viz.,  the  gutturals,  the  palatals,  the  cerebrals,  the  dentals,  and 
the  labials.  The  first  letter  of  each  class  is  a  simple  articulation,  smooth  and  soft,  the  second  is  the 
aspirate  of  the  first;  the  third  letter  has  a  corresponding  rough  and  hard  sound,  and  the  fourth, 
according  to  the  Sanscrit  system,  is  the  aspirate  of  the  third,  but  the  Burmese  do  not  distinguish  it  in 
sound  from  the  third  :  the  fifth  letter  is  the  corresponding  nasal.  The  cerebrals  in  Burmese  are  pro- 
nounced like  the  dentals.  Of  the  consonants,  not  included  in  the  above  classes,  five  are  called  liquids, 
one  is  termed  an  aspirate,  and  another  though  pronounced  th,  is  properly  a  sibilant.^  Vowels, 
when  they  enter  into  combination  with  consonants,  are  represented  by  certain  abbreviated  forms,  called 
sj/mhols^  placed  before  or  after,  above  or  below,  the  consonant.  Four  of  the  consonants  also  combine 
under  symbolic  forms  with  other  consonants,  and  thus  the  compound  consonants  are  formed.  These 
various  combinations,  with  their  respective  sounds,  require  to  be  carefully  committed  to  memory, 
which  adds  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  the  language.  The  accents  offer  a  still 
further  impediment,  as  words  which  are  the  same  in  orthography,  vary  greatly  in  signification  accord- 
ing to  the  accent  they  receive.  The  light  accent  is  denoted  by  the  sign  (°)  placed  under  the  letter; 
the  heavy  accent  by  {%)  placed  after  the  letter.  Two  small  parallel  lines  (  ||  )  are  used  to  separate 
sentences,  and  sometimes  the  clauses  of  sentences. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures. — Three  MS.  translations  of  small  portions  of  Scripture  were 
made  by  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  jorior  to  the  estabhshment  of  a  Protestant  mission  in  this  empire, 
but  the  first  attempt  to  procure  a  complete  version  in  this  language  was  made  by  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries of  Serampore.  About  the  year  1807  Felix  Carey,  the  son  of  Dr.  Carey,  settled  in  Burmah  as  a 
missionary ;  he  applied  very  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  language,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Chater,  who  resided  for  a  short  time  in  the  country,  he  produced  a  translation  of  two  or  three 
Gospels.  In  this  work  great  aid  was  derived  from  a  book  of  Scripture  extracts,  afterwards  printed  at 
Serampore,  containing  accounts  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  liistory  of  Oiu-  Lord,  and  the  ^  main 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  the  MS.  was  written  in  Burmese  by  an  Italian  missionary  then  residing  at 
Ava ;  he  had  studied  Burmese  and  held  daily  intercourse  with  the  natives  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
yet  ho  declared  that  he  still  continued  to  find  something  new  and  complicated  in  the  language.'  In 
1815,  2000  copies  of  the   Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  by  ilessrs.  Chater  and  Carey,  were  printed  at 

1  Crawfurd's  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Ava,  Vol.  II.  5  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  X.  p.  233. 

2  Chinese  Repository  for  18;u.  «  Judson's  Gram.  Notices,  6.    See  also  Latter's  Burmese  Gram, 
s  Judson's  Gram.  Notices  of  the  Burmese,  p.  31.  "  Periodical  Account  of  Baptists,  IV.  p.  32. 

*  *  See  Low's  Siamese  Grammar,  p.  21. 
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Seramporc;  but  tliis  is  a  very  imperfect  translation,  and  is  said  to  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  Bur- 
mans.'  Mr.  Carey  had  studied  medicine  in  Calcutta,  and  he  introduced  vaccination  in  Burmah; 
this  led  to  an  interruption  of  his  labours  as  a  translator,  for  in  1813  he  received  a  summons  to  the 
court  of  Ava,  to  vaccinate  the  royal  family.  Not  having  sufficient  virus  in  his  possession,  he  was 
sent  with  almog,  regal  honours  to  Bengal  to  procure  a  further  supply.  On  his  return  in  1814, 
when  proceeding  from  Rangoon  with  his  family  to  Ava,  the  royal  residence,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and 
his  wife  and  children  aU  perished.  Yet  shortly  after,  leaving  his  missionary  work,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Ava  to  the  Bengal  government.  The  translation  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  was  transferred  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson,  who  had  a  short  time  previously 
arrived  in  Burmah  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Board.  Dr.  Judson  recommenced  the 
version,  and  in  1816  was  joined  by  Mr.  Hough,  with  whose  aid,  and  the  present  of  a  press  and  types 
from  Serampore,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed  at  Rangoon  in  1817,  as  introductory  to  the 
entire  New  Testament.  In  1821,  Dr.  Judson  gives  the  folio vnng  account  of  his  progress  in  the  trans- 
lation, which  he  appears  to  have  made  immediately  from  the  Sacred  original.  "  I  have  engaged 
Moving  Sheva  Gnong  (a  convert)  to  assist  me  in  revising  the  Acts,  but  he  is  so  particular  and  thorough 
that  we  get  on  very  slowly,  not  more  than  ten  verses  a  day,  though  he  is  with  me  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  sunset."^  During  the  Burmese  war  in  1825,  Mr.  Hough  repaired  to  Serampore  with 
various  books  of  Scripture  revised  and  prepared  for  the  press  ;  and  under  his  superintendence  21,500 
copies  of  different  portions  of  the  New  Testament  were  there  printed.  Never,  in  modern  times, 
have  Christian  missionaries  been  subjected  to  such  bitter  suiferings  and  privations  as  those  which 
have  been  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  Ava.  The  bonds,  and  imprisonments,  and 
sufferings  of  Mr.  Hough  and  Mr.  Wade  at  Rangoon,  and  of  Dr.  Judson  and  Dr.  Price  at  Ava,  at  the 
close  of  the  Burmese  war,  are  fresh  in  the  recoUecttion  of  Christians.  These  events  greatly  retarded 
the  work  of  translation.  More  than  once  the  mission  was  entirely  suspended ;  but  eventually  all  turned 
out  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  inasmuch  as  many  territories  by  tliis  war  were  placed  under 
British  protection.  The  first  complete  version  of  the  Burmese  New  Testament  was  issvied  from  the 
press  in  December,  1832.^  The  edition  consisted  of  3000  copies,  and  was  printed  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  1834,  Dr.  Judson  completed  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  has  since  been  published  by  him  in  handsome  quarto.  On  this  subject  he 
has  the  following  touching  entry  in  his  journal:  "  Jan.  31,  1834. — Thanks  be  to  God  !  I  can  now  say 
'  I  have  attained.'  I  have  knelt  down  before  Him,  with  the  last  leaf  in  my  hand ;  and  imploring  His 
forgiveness  for  all  my  sins  that  have  polluted  my  labours  in  this  department,  and  His  aid  in  future 
efforts  to  remove  the  errors  and  imperfections,  which  necessarily  cleave  to  the  work,  I  have  com- 
mended it  to  His  mercy  and  grace :  I  have  dedicated  it  to  His  glory.  May  He  make  His  own  inspired 
word,  now  complete  in  the  Burman  tongue,  the  grand  instrument  of  filling  all  Burmah  with  songs  of 
praises  to  our  great  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ." 

Results  of  the  Distribution  of  this  Version. — The  fruits  of  the  Rangoon  translation 
were  not  first  manifested  in  Burmah  itself,  nor  even  among  the  Burmans ;  the  Gospel,  it  has  been 
well  remarked,  is  like  a  spring  of  water  ;  if  it  cannot  find  a  passage  in  one  direction,  it  forces  its  way 
in  another.**  At  the  very  time  that  no  perceptible  effect  seemed  to  result  from  the  reading  of  the 
Burmese  Scriptures  in  the  special  country  for  which  the  translation  was  made,  this  version  was  especially 
blessed  in  a  tract  of  country  bordering  upon  Chittagong,  inhabited  by  the  Mughs,  a  people  of  Aracan, 
who  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  had  from  poHtical  causes  migrated  from  their  own  country,  and 
placed  themselves  under  British  protection.  Their  language,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Rukheng, 
varies  only  from  Burmese  in  pronunciation,  and  a  few  provincial  forms;  and  is  in  fact  merely  the  oldest 
dialect  of  the  Burmese  language.''  In  1815  De  Bruyn,  a  devoted  Missionary,  commenced  the  distribution 
of  portions  of  the  sacred  volume  among  them ;  and  shortly  after  his  death  it  was  foimd  that  there  were 
no  less  than  ninety  baptized  Mughs  united  in  Church  fellowship.  For  three  years  they  had  no  minister 
or  missionary  resident  among  them ;  yet  during  all  this  period,  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  being 
duly  persevered  in,  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  edify  one  another ;  and 
those  brethren  from  distant  stations  who  occasionally  visited  them,  bore  testimony  of  their  faith  and 
good  works.  ^  The  American  Baptists  have  since  written  portions  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Arakanese,  or  proper  dialect  of  this  interesting  people  ; '  but  the  Burmese  Scriptures  are  likewise  fully 

1  Baptist  Magazine,  Vol.  X.  p.  57.  . '  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  \l.  p.  505. 

2  Missionary  Register  for  1832,  p.  ^2.  ^  Annual  Report  of  Baptists  for  1819,  p.  19. 

3  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  II.  p.  440.  '  Home's  Introd.  Vol.  V.  p.  135. 
*  Periodical  Accounts  of  Baptists,  VI.  p.  112. 
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intelligible,  and  much  prized  among  them.  Wc  have  an  accoimt  of  the  first  convert  in  Burmah  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Judson.  She  says, — "  A  few  days  ago  I  was  reading  with  liim  (the  Crst  Bunnan 
convert)  Christ's  sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  was  deeply  impressed.  '  These  words,'  said  he,  '  take 
hold  on  my  very  heart,  they  make  mc  tremble.  Here  God  commands  us  to  do  every  thing  that  is 
good  in  secret,  not  to  be  seen  of  men.  How  unlike  our  religion  is  this !  WTien  Buimans  make 
offerings  at  the  Pagodas  they  make  a  great  noise  with  di'unis  and  musical  instruments,  that  others  may 
see  how  good  they  are  ;  but  this  religion  makes  the  mind  fear  God ;  it  makes  it  of  its  own  accord 
fear  sin.' " '  Although  Burmah  at  one  time  presented  to  Dr.  Judson  and  the  first  Missionaiies  a 
continued  scene  of  discouragement,  yet  it  afterwards  became  an  example  of  the  ease  with  which  God 
can  arrest  the  attention  of  a  whole  people  to  the  Scriptures.  Writing  in  18.31,  Dr.  Judson  said,  that 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Mission  was  the  surprising  spirit  of  inquiry  then  spreading 
everywhere,  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  :  he  stated  that  during  a  great 
national  festival  held  that  year,  no  less  than  six  thousand  applicants  came  to  the  Mission-house. 
"  Sir,"  said  they,  "  we  hear  that  there  is  an  eternal  hell.  We  are  afiaid  of  it.  Give  us  a  writing  that 
will  tell  us  how  to  escape  it."  Others  came  firom  the  frontier  of  Cassay,  a  hundred  miles  north  of 
Ava. — "  Sir  1  we  have  seen  a  writing  which  tells  about  an  eternal  God.  Are  you  the  man  who  gives 
away  such  writings  ?  If  so,  pray  give  us  one,  for  we  want  to  Icnow  the  truth  before  we  die."  Others 
came  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  name  of  Jesus  is  a  little  known. — "  Are  you  Jesus 
Christ's  man  ?  Give  us  a  writing  that  tells  about  Jesus  Christ."  '^  Dr.  Judson's  subsequent  account 
of  the  character  of  the  Burmans  is  equally  hopeful.  They  are,  he  says,  a  careful,  deliberative  people, 
who  turn  a  tiling  many  times  over  before  they  take  it.  They  are  not  disposed  to  give  much  credit  to 
the  words  of  a  Missionary,  but  when  a  tract  is  put  into  their  hands,  they  wrap  it  up  carefully,  deposit 
it  in  a  fold  of  the  waistcloth  or  turban,  carry  it  home  to  their  village,  and,  when  a  leisiu'e  evening 
occurs,  the  family  lamp  is  produced,  the  man,  his  wife  and  relations  gather  round,  and  the  contents 
of  the  new  wiiting  receive  a  full  discussion.  Instances  have  not  been  wanting  of  the  blessing  of  God 
having  followed  this  careful  study  of  His  word.  Mr.  Kincaid  relates  that  during  a  journey  through 
Burmah,  a  youth  who  had  previously  apphed  for  books  came  to  him,  and  besought  him,  before  he 
quitted  the  city  to  visit  an  old  man  who  was  anxious  to  see  the  teacher.  Mr.  Kincaid  followed  the 
lad  home,  and  was  surprised  to  find  in  the  object  of  his  visit  an  old  man  full  of  faith  and  hope  in 
Christ,  though  he  had  had  no  other  teacher  than  John's  Gospel  and  a  tract,  called  The  View,  accom- 
panied by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  said  that  he  had  loved  Christ  for  about  two  years,  and  his  language, 
Mr.  Kincaid  relates,  was  that  of  a  man  acquainted  with  his  own  heart.^  Narrating  a  voyage  up  the 
Irawaddy,  from  Rangoon  to  Ava,  tliis  ]\Iissionary  describes  the  people  as  most  eager  to  hear  and  to 
get  books.  One  man  said  that  he  had  got  a  book  in  Rangoon  that  told  him  about  the  Eternal  God 
who  made  all  things,  and  about  Christ  who  died  to  open  a  way  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  said 
the  more  he  thought  of  tliis,  the  more  sure  he  felt  that  it  was  true.  Many  such  instan(;es  convincingly 
show  that  a  wide  field  is  opened  in  Burmah  for  the  diffusion  of  truth,  and  in  a  printed  form.*  To 
account  for  such  large  issues  of  the  Scriptures  as  have  taken  place  in  Burmah,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  Burmans  are  generally  able  to  read,  and  a  smattering  of  education  is  more  common  among  them, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  people  of  the  East. 

PEGUESE,  MON  OR  TALAIN. 

The  Peguese  language  is  still  spoken  in  Pegu,  a  country  which  occupies  all  the  sea-coast  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  the  Burman 
empire:  it  comprises  an  area  of  22,640  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  48,000.'  Great  numbers  of  the  agriculturists  in  Siam 
are  Peguans.  Pegu  was  formerly  a  great  and  powerful  state,  and  goveraed  by  its  own  monarehs,  but  in  a  contest  with  Burmah  and 
Siam  it  feU,  and  the  Pegvians  are  now  the  slaves  of  both  empires.  Tlie  Peguese  language  is  supposed  to  be  more  ancient  than  the 
Burmese,  it  abounds  in  gutturals,  and  is  simple  in  construction.  The  alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  Burmese,  except  two  additional 
consonants.  Since  their  conquest  of  the  country,  the  Burmans  have  done  their  utmost  to  extirpate  the  language,  and  to  render 
their  own  predominant,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  succeeded.  A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  of  St.  John's  Epistles 
has  been  made  into  Peguese  from  the  Burmese  by  Ko-man-poke,  a  learned  native,  but  no  copy  of  this  version  appears  to  have  reached 
Europe."  A  translation  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  by  Mr.  Haswell,  is  now  in  the  press  at  Maulmein,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a 
specimen  will  be  ol)tained  in  time  for  insertion  in  this  work.     The  edition  is  of  3,000  copies.'' 

1  Account  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  to  Burmah,  by  *  Baptist  Missionary  Register,  1834. 

A.  H.  Judson,  p.  146.  s  M'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary. 

-  See  Missionary  Register  for  1832,  pp.  177,  178.  «  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  II.  504. 

»  Baptist  Missionary  Register  for  January,  1836.  '  Missionary  Register  for  1848,  p.  118. 
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,  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  SIAMESE  VERSION.— St.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  13. 
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ON  THE  SIAMESE  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Siam  Is  the  largest  of  the  three  empires  com- 
prised in  the  Eastern  peninsula  of  India.  The  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Burman  Empire,  and  the  British 
province  of  Tenasserim  form  its  Western  boundary.  Its  area,  according  to  Crawfurd,  is  190,000 
square  miles,  but  according  to  Berghaus  it  includes  nearly  290,000  square  miles.  Its  amotmt  of 
popidation  has  been  estimated  at  from  2,790,500  to  3,000,000  souls ;  but  the  number  of  Siamese  in 
Siam  is  thought  not  to  exceed  1,260,000,  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  being  chiefly  natives 
of  Laos,  Pegu,  Cambodia,  Malacca,  China,  and  Hindoostan.  The  Siamese  language  is,  strictly 
speaking,  confined  to  Siam  proper,  which  forms  but  one  province  of  the  Siamese  Empire.  The  other 
provinces  are,  a  large  portion  of  Laos  or  the  Shan  country,  a  considerable  section  of  Cambodia,  a 
portion  of  Pegu  or  the  Mon  country,  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  down 
to  latitude  7°  North. ' 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  language  of  the  Siamese  is  sometimes  called  Thay 
or  Tai,  and  in  their  ovni  tongue  they  assume  this  name  as  their  proper  national  appellation.     The 

1  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer  in  voce. 
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Siamese  language  possesses  considerable  affinity  with  some  of  the  provincial  dialects  of  China,  more 
especially  the  Mandarin  or  Court  dialect,  I'rom  which  many  of  its  radical  words  and  numerals  are 
obviously  borrowed.'  Several  fundamental  terms,  appertaining  to  Malay,  are  also  found  in  Siamese, 
which  has  hence  been  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Chinese  and  Malay  languages.  The 
delicate  intonations  of  the  Chinese  exist  in  Siamese,  and  it  is  more  strongly  accented  than  any  other 
language  of  Indo-China.  The  political  institutions  of  Siam,  in  point  of  despotism  and  tyranny,  are 
akin  to  those  of  JJurmah,  and  have  had  great  effect  in  moulding  the  language  and  the  literature. 
The  rank  of  the  speaker  may  in  Siamese,  as  in  Burmese,  be  inferred  from  the  pronouns  he  uses;  and 
phrases  expressive  of  adulation  and  flattery  are  very  numerous  and  varied.  The  words  which  sub- 
serve the  office  of  pronouns  are  hence  particularly  numerous,  and  attention  to  the  rules  regulating 
their  distinctive  use  is  so  rigidly  exacted  from  all  classes,  that  the  misapplication  of  a  single  pro- 
nominrd  is  considered  indecorous  and  disrespectful.^  The  alphabet,  though  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  Pali  and  Devanagari  characters,  possesses  several  original  elements,  whence  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  an  ancient  style  of  writing  was  known  in  Siam  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
and  the  Pali  language  in  the  fourth  century.  There  are  thirty-five  consonants  and  the  vocalic  a  ;  this 
latter  is  often  placed  in  a  word  as  a  sort  of  pivot  on  which  the  vowel  points  are  arranged,  fomiing, 
as  it  were,  the  body  of  each  of  the  simple  vowels.  There  are  sixteen  simple  vowels  or  finals,  besides 
twenty-nine  distinct  and  complex  final  vowel  combinations.  The  nasals  are  quite  as  diversified  as  the 
Chinese;  the  letters  b,  d,  r,  which  are  rejected  by  tlie  Chinese,  are  adopted  in  this  language,  but  on 
the  other  hand  .the  letters  ts,  sh,  tch,  fh,  hh,  which  belcjng  to  Chinese,  do  not  exist  in  Siamese. 
Words  are  not  generally  divided  in  writing,  and  a  small  blank  supplies  the  place  of  our  colon  and 
semicolon.^  Siamese  differs  from  most  of  the  Eastern  languages,  in  admitting  but  little  inversion  of 
the  natural  order  in  the  construction  of  sentences;  the  words  follow  each  other  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  English;  for  instance,  the  nominative  almost  invariably  precedes  the  verb,  and  verbs 
and  prepositions  precede  the  cases  which  they  govern.*  No  orthographical  changes  whatever  mark 
the  variations  of  number,  case,  or  person,  but  prefij^es  and  affixes  are  in  constant  use.  The  language 
has  been  represented  as  copious ;  yet  it  rather,  says  Crawfurd,  possesses  that  species  of  redundancy 
which  belongs  to  the  dialects  of  many  semi-barbarous  nations,  and  which  shows  a  long  but  not  a 
useful  cultivation.^ 

Siamese  Versions  of  Scripture. — In  1810,  the  design  of  providing  Siam  with  a  version  of 
the  four  Gospels  was  entertained  by  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and  Dr.  Leyden  imdertook 
to  superintend  the  translation ;  but  he  died  before  this  important  project  had  been  carried  into 
execution.  Perhaps  the  first  attempt  at  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Siamese  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Judson,  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  who  with  the  aid  of  her  Burman  pundit  produced 
a  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.^  Owing,  however,  to  the  death  of  that  lamented  lady, 
a  stop  was  put  to  further  translation  till  1828,  when  Messrs.  Gutzlafi"  and  Tomlin  visited  Siam 
in  the  capacity  of  missionaries  and  physicians,  and  applied  sedulously  to  the  study  of  the  language 
with  a  view  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  after  a  residence  of  nine  months,  Mr.  TomHn  was 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  the  undertaking,  and  Mr.  Gutzlafl"  prosecuted  his  important  labours 
alone.  Part  of  the  MS.  translation  of  the  Xew  Testament  was  forwarded  to  Malacca  as  early  as  1829  ; 
but  the  missionaries  connected  with  the  j\Ialacca  press  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  made  a 
practice  of  printing  no  portion  of  the  version  until  they  had  ascertained,  by  actual  experiment,  that  it 
coidd  be  read  and  clearly  understood  by  natives  of  every  capacity,  from  those  of  the  first  literary  rank 
to  the  commonest  readers.'  Mr.  GutzlafF,  being  remarkably  favoured  with  the  best  native  assistance, 
subjected  the  translation  to  several  revisions  ;  and  after  labouring  night  and  day  for  a  long  period,  he, 
in  1833,  sent  a  revised  copy  of  the  New'Testament  to  Singapore.'  The  work  of  revision  was  continued 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  Burmah,  who,  from  his  having  previously  studied  the 
cognate  language  of  the  Shans,  was  well  qualified  for  the  task ;  he  was  sent  to  Bankok  (the  capital  of 
Siam)  at  the  instance  of  Messrs.  Gutzlaff  and  Tomhn  in  1834.  Mr.  Robinson,  another  missionary  at 
Bankok,  also  engaged  in  the  work,  and  in  1841  produced  a  translation  of  Genesis  and  Daniel,  and 
a  new  or  amended  version  of  several  books  of  the  Xew  Testament.     The  publication  was  aided  by  a 

»  Leyden  in  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  X.  s  Crawfurd's  Embassy  to  the  Courts  of  Siam  and  Coclunchina,  p.  335. 

2  Low's  Grammar  of  the  T*hai.  6  Judson's  Account  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  to  Burmah,  p.  128. 

3  Low's  Grammar  of  the  T'hai.  "  Thirtieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixxviii. 
'  Calcutta  Christian  Observer,  Vol.  VII.  s  Missionary  Register  for  1833,  p.  32. 
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grant  in  1843  from  the  American  Baptist  Bible  Society.  In  1846,  Mr.  Jones  completed  the  transla- 
tion and  publication  of  the  entire  New  Testament  in  Siamese. ' 

Eesults  op  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — Siam  affords  comparatively  few  instances 
of  conversion  following  tlie  perusal  of  the  Word,  yet  in  no  country  perhaps  has  the  intervention  of 
Providence  been  more  manifested  in  opening  a  wide  door  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  American  Board  of  Missions  and  the  American  Baptists  have  missionaries  in  Siam,  by  whom  the 
Scriptures  are  circulated  among  the  people  without  let  or  hindrance  from  king,  nobility,  or  priesthood.^ 
The  priests  have  even  frequently  sent  to  the  missionaries  requesting  to  be  supplied  with  copies  of  the 
holy  volume,  and  have  on  some  occasions  expressed  a  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  their  own  religion, 
and  an  apparently  sincere  desire  to  examine  the  tenets  of  Christianity.  In  fact,  one  of  the  missionaries 
stated,  in  1842,  that  no  class  of  people  are  more  importunate  in  begging  for  books  than  the  priests, 
and  this  too  in  public,  and  on  aU  occasions.  This  dissemination  of  Scripture  has  had  the  effect  in 
Siam  of  considerably  narrowing  the  original  ground  of  controvei-sy.  The  Siamese  now  declare,  that 
were  they  but  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  they  would  gladly  embrace  Christianity 
as  the  only  system  which  provides  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  for  they  have  been  broTight  to  acknowledge 
the  sinfulness  of  their  own  nature  and  practices,  and  they  clearly  perceive  that  Buddhism,  which  is  in 
fact  practical  Atheism,  offers  no  means  or  hope  of  pardon.  The  first  appearance  of  the  missionaries  in 
Siam  spread  a  general  panic  among  the  people,  for  it  was  well  known  by  the  predictions  of  the  Pali  books, 
that  a  certain  religion  of  the  West  would  vanquish  Buddhism ;  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
war,  the  English  remaining  neutral,  the  people  were  reassured,  and  many  instances  occurred  in  which 
deep  Interest  was  expressed  in  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  There  are,  however,  peculiar  impediments 
to  missionary  labours  in  Siam,  arising  partly  from  the  character  of  the  people,  wliich  is  so  fickle  that 
an  opinion  tliey  may  embrace  to-day  they  will  be  ready  to  reject  to-morrow,^  and  partly  from  the 
regularly  organised  system  by  which  idolatry  is  supported  :  the  pagodas  are  the  schools  of  learning 
in  which  the  youth  of  the  empire  are  trained  ;  every  educated  Siamese,  from  the  emperor  down  to 
the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  is  compelled  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life  to  enter  the  priesthood,  and 
"  he  who  refuses  to  become  a  priest,  must  remain  ignorant."''  It  has  been  ascertained  tliat  the  great 
majority  of  Siamese,  male  and  female,  are  able  to  read ;  and  even  in  Siam  instances  have  vmexpectedly 
been  brought  to  Hght  of  the  Divine  blessing  having  accompanied  the  private  study  of  Scripture.  On 
one  occasion,  for  instance,  a  missionary  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  man,  whom  he  liad  never 
before  seen.  After  applying  the  remedies  for  the  disease  suggested  by  his  medical  skill,  the  missionary 
began  to  discourse  on  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  The  sick  man  immediately  interrupted  him,  and 
said,  with  much  earnestness  and  seriousness,  that  he  himself  knew  Ayso  (Jesus),  and  worshipped  him 
every  day.  Surprised  and  delighted,  the  missionary  asked  for  an  explanation,  and  was  informed 
that  a  brother  of  the  sick  man  had  read  in  his  hearing  portions  of  Scriptm-e  and  Tracts  distributed 
by  the  missionaries,  and  that  the  precious  seed  thus  sown  by  the  way-side  had  been  blessed  by  God.* 

COGNATE  DIALECTS. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Siamese  is  properly  only  one  dialect  of  an  ancient  and  widely  extended  language  called  Tai; 
the  other  dialects  are  the  Laos,  Khamti  (almost  identical  with  the  ancient  Ahom),  and  Shyau.  Little  has  been  done  in  these  three 
dialects  towards  the  translation  of  Scripture.  The  Laos  people  are  described  by  Dr.  Bradley  as  being  in  a  pecuhar  sense  ripe  for 
the  Gospel  harvest.  Several  applied  to  liim  for  books  written  with  their  own  characters ;  they  said  they  could  read  Siamese  books 
stammeringly,  but  their  own  with  ease.  A  Laos  man  jileaded  with  Dr.  Bradley  not  to  forget  him  and  his  people,  but  to  fm-nish 
them  speedily  with  a  version  of  the  holy  books  in  their  own  dialect.  Although  the  Laos  has  been  described  by  most  travellers  as  a 
totally  distinct  dialect  from  the  Siamese,^  yet  such  is  the  similarity  between  the  two  dialects  that  Captain  Low  states  from  his  own 
experience,  that  it  is  easy  for  a  person  who  understands  the  Siamese  tongue,  to  travel  safely  (in  so  far  as  language  is  concerned) 
throughout  North  Laos.  The  Laos  dialect  has,  however,  an  alphabet  exclusively  appropriated  to  it,  which  is  more  alUed  to  the 
Peguese  or  Mon  than  to  the  Siamese  alphabet. 

CAMBOJAN. 

The  Cambojan  language  is  spoken  in  Cambodia,  once  an  independent  and  powerful  state,  but  now  divided  between  Siam  and  the 
empire  of  Anam.  The  language  differs  materially  from  the  Siamese,  being  more  harsh,  but  at  the  same  time  more  copious.' 
Gutzlatf  commenced  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Cambojan,  but  it  would  appear  that  he  afterwards  discontinued  it. 
Throughout  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  of  Anam,  a  monosyllabic  language  denominated  the  Anamite  or  Anamitic  is  spoken, 
in  which,  however,  no  translation  of  the  Scriptures  exists. 

1  Missionary  Register  for  1846,  p.  123. 
•  Hoole's  Year  Book  of  Missions,  p.  177. 

3  Chinese  Repository,  Vol,  1.  p.  17.  Japan. 

4  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  I.  p.  468.  '  Cliinese  Repository,  Vol.  II.  p.  52. 


KAUEN,  KARAYN  OR  KARIENG. 

(A  Specimen  of  this  Version  will  be  given  in  a  future  Part  of  the  Work.) 

Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Kareens,  Karcnes,  or  Careians,  are  a  wild  and  simple  people, 
scattered  over  aU  parts  of  the  Burman  territories,  and  of  the  British  provinces  of  Tenasserim:  they 
arc  also  found  in  the  Western  portions  of  Siam,  and  northward  among  the  Shyans.'  Their  residences 
are  in  the  jungles  and  among  the  mountains,  and  are  most  numerous  on  the  mountains  which 
separate  Burmah  from  Siam.  The  number  of  these  people,  owing  to  their  nomadic  habits  and  wide 
dispersion,  is  ditficult  to  be  ascertained,  but  it  has  been  estimated  at  about  33,000. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  The  Karen  language  possesses  several  original 
elements,  and  in  many  respects  varies  in  genius  and  structure  from  the  Burmese,  Siamese,  and  Peguese 
languages,  though  it  freely  borrows  words  from  cach.'^  It  has  five  tones,  some  of  which  appear 
different  from  those  of  any  other  monosyllabic  tongue.  The  Karen  language  is  remarkably  harmoni- 
ous, and  well  adapted  for  poetry :  a  final  consonant  never  occurs,  but  every  word  terminates  with  a  vowel 
sound.  Till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  however,  Karen  was  totally  unknown  to  Europeans.  About 
1835,  two  Missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Messrs.  Wade  and  Mason,  acquired 
the  language,  and  for  the  first  time  reduced  it  to  writing.  For  this  purpose  they  employed  the 
Burmese  alphabet,  with  a  few  additional  characters  to  express  the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  language. 
The  system  of  teaching  reading,  adopted  by  Mr.  Wade,  is  so  admirably  conceived,  that  a  person 
ignorant  of  a  single  letter  can  be  taught  to  read  a  Karen  book  with  ease  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr. 
Mason  aflirms  that  the  alphabetical  powers  of  the  Karen  alphabet  are  of  Arabic  or  Hebrew  origin.' 
This  fact,  together  with  the  personal  appearance  and  physical  peculiarities  of  tliis  singular  people, 
and  a  series  of  very  remarkable  traditions  current  from  time  immemorial  among  them,  has  led  him  to 
form  the  idea  of  their  being  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  Missionaries  were  induced  to 
undertake  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Karen  by  the  earnest  and  repeated  entreaties  of  the 
people  themselves  for  books.  As  early  as  1828,  Mr.  Boardman,  of  the  American  Baptist  Society,  was 
visited  frequently  at  Savoy,  one  of  the  missionary  stations,  by  great  numbers  of  the  Karens,  and  had 
ample  opportunities  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  them.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  his 
visitors  was  a  native  chief,  who  appeared  particularly  anxious  for  instruction  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness. "  Give  us  books,"  he  said,  "  give  us  books  in  our  own  native  language !  then  all  the  Karens 
will  learn  to  read.  We  want  to  know  the  true  God.  We  have  been  lying  in  total  darkness — the 
Karen's  mind  is  like  his  native  jungle."''  The  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament  into  Karen  was 
accordingly  accomplished  by  ^lessrs.  Wade  and  Mason ;  yet  during  several  years,  for  want  of  adequate 
pecuniary  means,  no  attempt  was  made  at  printing,  but  each  book  as  soon  as  completed  was  copied 
and  circulated  in  MS.  In  1842,  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  granted  £625  towards  the 
printing  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an  edition  soon  after  issued  from  the  press  at  Savoy,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Mason  has  since  translated  the  Psalms  into  Karen,  including 
both  the  Sgau  and  Sho  dialects  of  that  language. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — This  version  of  Scripture  appears 
to  have  been  attended  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  Divine  blessing  from  the  very  first 
period  of  its  execution.  The  Karens  were  in  a  manner  prepared  to  welcome  Christianity,  not 
only  by  their  reUgious  tenets,  which  formed  a  noble  contrast  to  Buddhism,  but  by  a  sLngidar 
prediction  of  their  ancient  seers,  which  caused  them  to  look  for  rehef  from  Burman  oppression 
to  "the  white  foreigners."'  In  1839,  when  the  Karens  had  no  books,  few  living  teachers,  and  only 
a  MS.  copy  of  Matthew,  they  were  gathered  together  in  considerable  numbers  from  aU  parts  by  the 

1  Malcom's  Travels  in  S.  E.  Asia,  Vol.  II.  p.  228.  *  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  1833,  p.  522. 

2  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  1833,  p.  520.  »  Asiatic  Journal  for  18^4,  p.  283. 
5   Calcutta  Cliristlan  Observer  for  1836,  p.  111. 
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sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  settling  down  in  a  district  about  two  days'  journey  from  Savoy,  they  formed 
a  Christian  village,  the  heads  of  every  family  being  members  of  the  Church.  Civilization  followed 
Christianity.  Cleanliness  (by  no  means  a  native  Karen  virtue)  was  substituted  for  their  former  depraved 
habits,  and  various  industrial  arts  were  learnt  and  steadily  pursued.  The  power  of  the  Scriptures  upon 
these  simple  and  unlettered  people  is  shown  by  various  anecdotes  related  by  the  Missionaries.  "  Once 
Mrs.  Wade  had  occasion  to  read  the  chapter  in  Matthew  concerning  visiting  Christ  (as  represented  in 
his  disciples)  when  sick  or  in  prison.  They  immediately  perceived  how  regardless  they  had  been  of 
persons  in  sickness  and  sorrow,  and  began  thenceforward  to  perform  services  for  the  sick,  which  they 
had  never  thought  of  before.  A  poor  widow  suUering  under  a  leprous  disease,  who  had  a  young  child 
similarly  afHicted,  was  visited  by  many  the  next  day.  They  performed  various  repulsive  oiSces  for 
her  and  the  cliild,  brought  water,  cleaned  the  house,  gave  them  rice  and  other  articles,  and  so  enriched 
and  comforted  the  poor  creature  that  she  was  bewildered  with  dehght.  These  attentions  they  con- 
tinued constantly.  Another  person,  bedridden  with  loathsome  sores,  was  attended  to  in  the  same  way. 
Since  that  time  no  one  has  been  suffered  to  want  any  thing  which  the  rest  enjoy,  and  their.acts  of 
kindness  are  done  with  studied  concealment." ' 


MUNIPOORA. 

(A  Specimen  of  this  Version  will  be  given  if  possible  in  a  future  Part  of  the  Work.) 

Geographical  Extent. — Munipoora  is  the  language  of  Munipoor,  a  small  independent  king- 
dom, wliich  lies  south  of  Assam.  Great  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  various  names  given  to  this 
country ;  the  Burmans  call  it  Kathe,  and  the  Shyans  Cassay,  and  geographers  have  distinguished  it 
sometimes  by  one  and  sometimes  by  another  name.  It  is  not  much  above  sixty  miles  in  length,  and 
lies  somewhere  between  lat.  24°  and  25°  North, ^  and  long.  93°  and  96°  East.  The  central  part  of  the 
country  consists  of  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  including  an  area  of  650  square  miles;  the  remainder  of 
the  territory  is  occupied  by  an  encircling  zone  of  moimtalns  and  hills,  inhabited  by  various  tribes  subject 
to  Munipoor.'  The  amount  of  population  Is  probably  about  70,000 :  ■*  Pemberton,  however,  estimates 
It  at  only  20,000.  Brahminism  was  imposed  on  the  people  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  by 
command  of  the  Eajah,  but  it  Is  by  no  means  firmly  rooted. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — It  appears  from  their  language  and  physical  peculiari- 
ties, that  the  Muniporeans  are  the  descendants  of  some  Mongol  or  Chinese  colony.  Like  most  mono- 
syllabic languages,  Munipoora  Is  inartificial  In  structure,  and  uninflected.  It  has  a  close  aflBnity  with 
Khassee. 

Versions  of  Scripture. — A  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Carey  in 
1814:  he  procured  some  learned  natives  from  JIunipoor,  and  superintended  their  labours.  This  trans- 
lation was  completed,  and  an  edition  of  1000  copies  printed  In  the  Bengalee  character  in  1824,  at 
Serampore :  it  was  aided  indirectly  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Kesults  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — Little  is  known  concerning  the 
effect  produced  on  the  Muniporeans  by  the  perusal  of  Scripture,  for  they  have  as  yet  no  mis- 
sionary among  them. 

1  Malcom's  Travels  in  S.  E.  Asia,  Vol.  I.  p.  37. 

2  Calcutta  Chiistiaii  Observer  for  1834,  p.  263. 


KHASSEE. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version  in  the  Bengalee  Character,  see  Plate  I.) 
(For  a  Specimen  of  this  Version  in  the  Roman  Character,  see  Plate  HI.) 

GEOGRArniCAL  Extent. — Khasscc  is  the  language  of  the  Cossyahs,  Cassias,  or  Kliasias,  a  race 
of  Tartar  or  Chinese  origin  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty  rajahs,  who  form  a  sort  of  confederacy.  To 
some  degree  they  still  picserve  their  independence,  but  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  British 
agent  for  Cossyah  affairs. '  The  Cossyahs  inhabit  a  ridge  of  hills  extending  from  Silhet  (a  town  on 
the  easternmost  extremity  of  Bengal,  latitude  25°)  to  within  a  hundred  leagues  of  China.  This 
region  averages  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  about  70  miles  long  by  50 
wide;  it  comprises  3500  square  miles;  it  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  the  plain  of  Silhet,  Korth  by 
the  valley  of  Assam,  East  by  Kachar,  and  West  by  the  Garrow  hills.-  The  amount  of  population 
has  never  been  correctly  ascertained.  Tlie  people,  though  uncivilized,  are  manly,  upright,  and  sincere, 
and  regard  with  detestation  the  falsehood  and  deceitfulness  of  the  neighbouring  Hindoos.  They  are, 
however,  remarkably  indolent  and  filthy,  avaricious,  ignorant,  and  extremely  superstitious.  Their 
religion  has  been  represented  to  be  a  species  of  Brahminism,  but  they  seem  to  have  only  a  vague 
notion  of  some  spirit  or  spirits  to  which  they  offer  sacrifice,  and  their  altars  may  well  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  to  the  unknown  God : "  the  country  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  predominance  of  the  Brahminical 
sect  to  the  eastward,  for  beyond  these  hills  Buddhism  is  almost  universal. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.—  This  language  is  uninflected  and  simple  in  grammatical 
construction  ;  and  although  strictly  monosyllabic,  it  possesses  none  of  those  varied  tones  which  appertain 
to  other  languages  of  this  class.  Some  words  of  Sanscrit  origin  are  to  be  found  in  Khassee,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  recognise  them  on  account  of  the  monosyllables  prefixed  or  added.  There  is  no  alphabet, 
the  few  among  the  Cossyahs  who  can  read  or  write  use  the  Bengalee  character.  But  their  adoption 
of  this  alphabet  is  merely  owing  to  their  frequent  intercourse  with  Silhet,  for  their  language  bear.s 
internal  marks  of  having  been  at  some  distant  period  allied  with  the  Chinese  ;  this  is  evidenced  by  the 
personal  pronoun,  and  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sounds  ming:,  eng,  ung,  etc.  as  in  Chinese. 

Versions  of  Scripture. — A  lady  was  honoured  by  God  to  be  the  main  instnmient  in 
preparing  the  first  version  of  Scripture  in  this  language.  She  was  the  widow  of  one  of  the  rajahs  or 
chieftains  of  the  country,  and  Dr.  Carey,  pleased  with  her  intelUgence,  availed  himself  of  her  aid  in 
translating  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Carey  had  also  recourse  to  the  advice  of  his  Assamese  pundit, 
who,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Cossyah  hills  to  his  own  country,  had  had  opportimities  of  acquiring  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  language. '  The  preparation  of  tliis  version  occupied  ten  years  ;  it  was 
printed  in  Bengalee  characters,  and  an  edition  of  500  copies  left  the  Serampore  press  in  1824.  For 
about  seven  years  it  remained  a  sealed  book,  for  no  opportunity  occurred  of  distributing  it  among  the 
people  for  whom  it  had  been  prepared.  In  1832  some  of  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  being  in  ill 
health,  visited  Cherrapoonjee,  a  place  in  the  Khassee  country  noted  for  its  salubrity.  Here  their 
attention  was  drawn  afresh  to  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  and  gi-eat 
exertions  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  among  them.'*  Mr.  Lish,  the  first  missionary 
who  entered  upon  the  work,  turned  his  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  Khassee  version,  and  in  1834 
he  produced  a  new  or  amended  translation  of  St.  Matthew,  which  was  printed  at  Serampore  in 
Roman  characters.  In  1840  a  Missionary  Association  was  formed  by  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
and  finding  this  station  imoccupied  by  any  other  society,  they  sent  the  Kev.  Thomas  Jones  as  their 
missionary  to  these  hiUs.  He  reached  Cherrapoonjee  in  1841,  and  after  applying  with  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  language,  he  executed  a  new  translation  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Roman  characters, 
wliich  in  1845  he  offered  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Committee  ordered  a  small 
edition  to  be  printed  as  an  experiment,  and  its  value  and  fideUty  have  been  fully  attested  by  competent 
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persons,'  through  the  medium  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  at  Calcutta.  Since  then  a  translation  has 
been  made  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  portions  will  follow  by  the  instrumentaUty  of  the 
missionaries  engaged  on  the  above  station. 

Eesults  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — Some  very  interesting  accounts  have 
been  received  of  the  recent  progress  of  Divine  truth  among  these  people.  Mr.  Lish,  their  first  mis- 
sionary, was  welcomed  joyfully;  they  laughed  heartily  when  they  heard  him  speak  in  their  own 
language;  but  when  he  began  to  open  to  them  the  truths  of  Scripture,  they  were  so  forcibly 
impressed  that  they  exclaimed  that  "he  was  a  God,  and  they  but  cows  and  goats."-  When  the 
mission  was  re-established  by  Mr.  Jones,  a  chief  from  a  village  wliich  he  had  not  yet  visited,  thus 
addi-essed  him  : — "  If  you  have  any  thing  from  God  to  say  to  us,  come  quickly;  otherwise  we  may  be 
dead,  and  what  you  have  to  say  will  be  of  no  use  to  us.     What  will  then  become  of  us?" 

Mr.  Jones  and  his  coadjutors  have  prepared  elementary  and  reUgious  books  in  the  language. 
Several  schools  have  been  estabUshed,  and  conducted  by  the  missionaries,  then-  wives,  and  a  few  native 
teachers.  Many  hundreds  have  already  learnt  to  read,  and  are  truly  anxious  ibr  books.  A  desire  to 
read  and  understand  English  is  universal.  Some  of  the  natives  have  been  led  to  abandon  their  super- 
stitions, and  to  embrace  Christianity.  Since  their  baptism  they  have  endured  much  persecution  from 
their  relatives,  and  in  the  most  trying  circumstances  have  manifested  strength  of  principle  worthy  of 
an  apostoUc  age. 

One  of  the  missionaries  writes  thus: — "I  have  received  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  from  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  Cassias  in  the  schools  are  dihgently  employed  in  committing  it  to  memory.  This  task 
they  will  accomphsh  by  the  time  tliis  letter  reaches  you.  I  perceive  already  the  great  utiUty  of 
suppljring  them  with  the  Holy  Scriptures;  for  it  is  evident  they  understand  and  remember  much 
better  when  they  read  themselves  than  when  they  listen  to  another:  I  see  tliis  very  clearly  in  the  case 
of  my  yormg  converts." 

The  missionaries  testify  that  the  baptized  natives  "  increase  in  knowledge,  tenderness  of  con- 
science, and  godly  simplicity."  One  of  these  converts  said  to  the  missionary,  "  The  word  of  God  is 
truly  wonderful,  for  I  have  some  new  thoughts  whenever  I  look  into  it.  I  do  not  find  it  so  with  any 
thing  else ;  but  the  word  of  God  is  like  a  fountain  which  sends  forth  fresh  waters  every  day :  they  are 
not  the  same;  but  although  they  difler,  they  are  all  very  good.  Even  the  same  verse  says  something 
new  whenever  I  look  into  it."^ 


'  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  Report  for  1846,  p.  Ixxxv.  Report  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Missionary  Society  for  1846  and 

2  Periodical  Accounts  of  Baptists,  No.  X.  184?.    Also  "Y  Drysorf*,"  for  April  and  May  1848. 


TIBETAN. 

(For  a  Specimen  of  Tibetan  Character,  see  Plate  II.) 

Extent  and  Statistics. — The  vast  and  mountainous  tract  of  country  in  which  the  Tibetan 
language  is  spoken  lies  directly  north  of  Hindoostan,  from  whlcli  it  is  separated  by  tlie  Himalayan 
mountains.  Its  eastern  frontiers  border  on  China ;  to  the  west,  it  extends  as  far  as  Cashmeer,  Afghani- 
stan, and  Turkistan,  while  on  the  nortli,  it  is  bounded  by  the  countries  of  the  Turks  and  the  Mongols. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  comprised  within  the  Chinese  empire;  the  western  parts,  however,  appear  to  be 
independent  of  China.  On  account  of  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government,  Thibet  has 
hitherto  been  almost  inaccessible  to  foreigners,  our  knowledge  of  the  country  is  in  consequence  ex- 
tremely hmitcd,  and  no  correct  estimate  appears  to  have  been  ever  formed  of  its  area  or  population.' 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Tibetan  is  sometimes  called  Bhotanta  or  Boutan, 
because  spoken  in  the  country  of  Boutan  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  regions  of  Thibet;  it  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  Hnk  between  the  Monosyllabic  and  Shcmitic  classes.  In  the  Mithridates,  Adehmg  un- 
hesitatingly ranks  it  among  the  monosyllabic  languages,  but  Remusat  docs  not  altogether  assent  to  this 
classification,  for  while  he  admits  that  there  are  many  monosyllabic  sounds  in  Tibetan,  he  contends  that 
there  are  likewise  compound  and  polysyllabic  words.  Some  of  the  very  fimdamental  woi-ds  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  almost  all  the  derivative  terms,  are  of  undoubted  Chinese  origin,  and  in  many  cases, 
the  original  Cliinese  vocables  seem  to  have  undergone  but  shght  alteration.  In  the  construction,  too, 
of  sentences,  the  Tibetans  appear  to  follow  the  Chinese  idiom."  If  compared  with  English,  the  words 
of  a  Tibetan  phrase  will  be  found  to  stand  exactly  in  a  reverse  order.  The  sentence  "  in  a  book 
seen  by  me"  would  be  rendered  in  Tibetan  (if  translated  word  for  word)  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  me  by  seen  book  a  in."  The  articles  both  definite  and  indefinite  always  follow  the  noun,  the  nouns  in 
general  precede  their  attributes,  and  the  verb  for  the  most  part,  stands  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  The 
several  cases  of  a  declension  are  formed  by  sufSxes,  and  the  place  of  prepositions  in  English  is  supphed 
by  postpositions.'  The  language  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  numerous  impersonal  verbal  expressions; 
the  general  mode  of  conjugating  verbs  is  by  prefixing  or  athxing  certain  letters,  which  are,  however, 
most  frequently  silent  ;■*  but  the  grammatical  forms  are  in  general  few,  vague,  and  seldom  used.  The 
alphabetical  character  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Devanagari,  and  is  written  from  left  to  right. 
There  are  thirty  consonants  divided  into  eight  classes,  and  four  vowel  signs.  There  are  likewise  com- 
poimd  consonants,  representing  soimds  not  strictly  occurring  in  their  alphabet.'  Although  a  single 
letter  often  constitutes  an  entire  word,  yet  the  orthograpliical  system  is,  for  the  most  part,  clumsy 
and  burdensome,  for  initial,  quiescent,  subscript,  and  final  letters  are  introduced  upon  every  possible 
occasion,  and  though  completely  disregarded  in  the  articulation  of  words,  they  add  materially  to  the 
labour  of  reading  and  writing  the  language. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Church 

Missionary  Society,  in  1816,  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  region  with  a  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  own  language,  but  unhappily  this  important  imdertaking  ultimately  proved  abortive. 
Mr.  Schrceter,  a  Missionary  of  that  Society,  after  having  devoted  himself  with  much  stedfastness  and 
success  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  was  cut  off  by  death  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Le  Roche,  another  Missionary  of  the  same  Society, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  but  the  climate  of  India  proved  fatal  likewise  to  liis  constitution,  and 
he  died  on  his  return  homewards.*  Major  Latter,  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  originating 
the  mission,  died  in  1822,  and  since  that  event,  no  further  attempts  towards  the  preparation  of  a 
Tibetan  version  appear  to  have  been  made.     A  Dictionary,  however,  Tibetan  and  Italian,  executed  by 

'   M'CuUoch's  Geog.  Dictionary,  in  vnce.  *  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  1840,  p.  ;33. 

2  Remusat's  Recherches  sur  les  lanj^es  Tartares,  p.  368.  *  Schrceter's  Bhotanta  Dictionary. 

3  Csoma  de  KoKis,  pp.  106 — 115.  g  Long's  Hand  Book  of  Bengal  Missions,  p.  237. 
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some  Roman  Missionary,  and  collected  and  arranged  by  Sclirceter,  has  been  printed  at  Serampore  with 
a  fount  of  types  cast  for  the  purpose.  It  consists  of  nearly  500  quarto  pages,  and  was  completed  in  1826. 
Dr.  Hceberlin,  an  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  after  journeying  through 
Thibet  in  1843,  again  enforced  the  necessity  of  a  Tibetan  version  upon  the  attention  of  Christian 
Societies,  and  his  suggestions  appear  to  have  been  met  by  the  American  Missionaries,  who,  it  is  said, 
have  now  this  work  in  contemplation.'  Dr.  Hisberhn  states  as  the  result  of  his  observations  and 
inquiries  in  Thibet,  tliat  "  as  far  as  the  Tibetan  language  is  spoken,  and  the  Lamas  have  any  sway,  so 
far  literature  exercises  an  important  influence  upon  the  people.  If  there  were  a  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures," continues  he,  "  in  the  Tibetan  language,  thousands  of  volumes  might  annually  be  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Asia  from  five  different  points,  along  the  immense  frontier  of  British  India ;  and  the 
millions  of  people  speaking  that  language,  and  inquisitive  as  the  Chinese  are,  might  thus  have  an 
opportunity,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  profit  by  it,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  things  that  pertain 
to  their  salvation.'"^ 


LEPCH  A. 

The  Lepcha  language  is  spoken  by  the  Lepchas,  the  undoubted  aborigines  of  the  mountain  forests  near  Darjeeling.'  The  district 
thev  occupy  is  perhaps  about  120  miles  in  length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  extending  along  the  south  face  of  the  Himalayan  mountains, 
until  its  Umits  become  undefined  in  the  mountains  of  Bootan.  Little  is  known  in  Europe  concerning  the  Lepcha  dialect,  but  recent 
researches  have  sho\vn  it  to  be  allied  to,  if  not  derived  from,  the  Tibetan  language.  The  Rev.  W.  Start,  of  Darjeehng,  has  com- 
menced a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  langiiage,  and  has  recently  caused  1000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
to  be  printed  at  his  own  expense.  It  is  hoped  that  a  specimen  of  this  version  may  be  obtained  for  insertion  in  the  present  edition 
of  this  work. 


Fortieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bihle  Society,  p.  xcv.  3  Forty-third  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xc. 

Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  1840,  p.  640. 


CLASS    Il.-SHEMITIC    LANGUAGES. 


HEBREW. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  HEBREW  OLD  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES. 
EXODUS,  Chap.  xx.  v.  1  to  17. 

I  '?DS  3'?  HK'j^n-isJ?  ^    :  :bs-'?y  Dnnx  d^h'^n  ^S  n^n^'^l? '    =  ^"}?J^  "1?^  °'^-V^  fl^^ 
-kS  ^    :  fnxS  nnria  i  d:»3  n^N}  nnno  f-ix3  ni'iSi  *?:;»»  i  bhm  '^^^  rfi^an-S^i 

^^'      D     j^nip  ''}P'pb>  '^n^*"?  cs^sSnS  npn  nb'Vy   '''^p^  ^^Ti'^V}.  ^'p^p-^V. 

DiV"  :%pisS&-S3  n^b'j;^  n3j;n  b^p;  r\m'    •^^^l'?'?  ^I^v^  °r^^  ^ipJ'       s 


This  Specimen  portion  exhibits  the  twofold  use  of  the  Hebrew  accents.  The  one  series  is  employed  when  the  Decalogue  is  read  by  itself,  and 
the  other  series  is  used  when  these  verses  are  read  as  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  section  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  accents  are  also  useo 
in  this  twofold  manner  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the  Decalogue  is  repeated. 


ON  THE  HEBREW  OLD  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES  AND  LANGUAGE. 

Predominance  of  the  Language. — The  Hebrew  language,  honoured  by  God  as  the  first  medium 
of  written  revelation,  had  in  ancient  times  predominance  over  a  far  greater  extent  of  territory  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  It  may  be  inferred  from  various  passages  of  Sacred  History  that  the  Canaanites 
or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Canaan  conversed  freely  in  Hebrew  or  some  closely  allied  dialect  with 
Abraham,  and,  many  years  subsequently,  with  the  tribes  of  Israel  under  Joshua.  Thus,  the  sjjies,  for 
instance,  sent  by  Josluia  to  survey  the  country,  had  no  recourse  to  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  in  their 
intercourse  with  Rahab  and  others.     Moreover  the  Ganaanitish  names  of  places  and  persons,  both  in 
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the  time  of  Abraham  and  in  that  of  Joshua,  are  pure  Hebrew  terms ;  Melchisedec,  Ablmelech,  Salem, 
Jericho,  and  in  iact  all  names  recorded  in  Scripture  of  persons,  cities,  and  towns,  in  Canaan  might  be 
cited  as  examples.  (See  Joshua,  chapters  15  to  22).  That  the  Canaanites  formed  part  and  portion  of  the 
people  known  in  profane  history  by  the  name  of  Pha3nicians,  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  ethno- 
graphical researches  of  Gesenius '  and  other  German  scholars ;  and  in  the  Septuagint,  the  words  Pha?nicians 
and  Canaanites,  Phoenicia  and  Canaan  are  indiscriminately  used :  compare  Exod.  6. 15  with  Gen.  46.  10, 
and  Exod.  16.  35  with  Jos.  5.  12.  Hence  the  obvious  inference  that  Hebrew  was  the  vernacular  of  the 
Phojnicians,  and  that  it  was  therefore  the  idiom  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  of  Carthage,  and  of  all  the  numerous 
colonies  estabhshcd  by  that  enterprising  people.  We  may  thus  trace  the  use  of  Hebrew  as  a  vernacular 
tongue,  or  as  a  medium  of  communication  all  round  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  exception 
of  Italy  and  (in  part)  of  Greece.  A\Tien  the  Old  Testament  was  written,  probably  no  language  was 
so  widely  diffused  as  the  Hebrew  :  it  occupied  just  such  a  place  as  Greek  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  With  the  sole  exception  of  the  Jews,  however,  the  nations  by  whom  Hebrew  was  spoken 
have  either  passed  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  have  become  amalgamated  with  other  races. 
The  number  of  Jews  now  dispersed  throughout  the  world  is  generally  estimated  at  about  4,000,000  -.^ 
of  these  there  are  only  175,000  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  In  England  there  are  30,000  Jews,  of  whom 
20,000  reside  in  London,  but  they  are  still  more  numerous  in  some  parts  of  continental  Europe ;  at 
Warsaw,  for  instance,  they  form  one-fourth  part  of  the  population.  In  the  following  graphical 
description  of  the  present  state  of  the  Jews,  by  Professor  Gaussen,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
statistical  calculations  are  founded  upon  different  data  from  those  above  adduced.  "  The  restless  feet  of 
God's  ancient  people  are  pressing  at  this  very  hour  the  snows  of  Siberia,  and  the  burning  sands  of  the 
desert.  Our  friend  Gobat  found  numbers  of  them  in  the  elevated  plains  of  Abyssinia,  eighteen 
hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Carlo ;  and  when  Denham  and  Clapperton,  the  first  travellers  that 
ventured  across  the  great  Sahara,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Tchad,  they  also  found  that  the 
wandering  Jew  had  preceded  them  there  by  many  a  long  year.  When  the  Portuguese  settled  in  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  they  found  three  distinct  classes  of  Jews ;  and  when  the  English  lately  took  pos- 
session of  Aden  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  the  Jews  were  more  in  number  there  than  the  Gentiles.  By 
a  census  taken  within  the  last  few  months  in  Eussia,  they  amount  to  2,200,000 ;  so  that  their 
population  in  that  immense  empire  exceeds  that  of  our  twenty-two  cantons.  Morocco  contains 
300,000,  and  Tunis  150,000.  In  the  one  small  town  of  Sana,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Felix,  they 
assemble  together  in  eighteen  synagogues.  Yemen  counts  200,000 ;  the  Turkish  empire  200,000, 
of  which  Constantinople  alone  contains  80,000.  At  Brody,  where  the  Christians  who  are  10,000  in 
number  have  only  three  churches,  the  Jews,  20,000  in  number,  have  150  synagogues.  Hungary  has 
300,000.  Cracovic,  22,000.  In  a  word,  it  is  imagined  that,  were  all  the  Jews  assembled  together, 
they  would  form  a  population  of  7,000,000  ;  so  that,  could  you  transport  them  into  the  land  of  their 
fathers  this  very  year,  they  would  form  a  nation  more  powerful  and  more  numerous  than  our 
Switzerland."  ^ 

CHARACTEPasTiCS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. — Wliether  Hebrew  was  or  was  not  the  primeval 
tongue  of  the  human  race  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  is  a  question  which,  with  our 
present  means  of  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  resolve.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the 
Hebrew  language  bears  many  internal  marks  of  antiquity.  The  majority  of  Hebrew  words,  for 
instance,  are  descriptive  ;  that  is,  they  specify  the  prominent  or  distinguishing  quality  of  the  person, 
animal,  place,  or  thing,  which  they  designate  :  and  the  vocabulary,  though  comparatively  poor  in 
abstract  and  metaphysical  terms,  is  rich  in  words  having  immediate  reference  to  those  objects  of  sense 
with  which  a  nomadic  people  might  be  supposed  to  be  most  conversant.  Thus,  there  are  no  less  than 
250  distinct  botanical  terms  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  synonymous  forms  of  expression  for  the 
common  actions  and  occurrences  of  life  are  numerous  and  varied.  Among  these  synonymes  have 
been  counted  no  less  than  fourteen  different  words  of  which  each  signifies  to  break;  there  are  ten 
words  answering  to  the  verb  to  seek ;  nine  express  the  act  of  dying,  fourteen  convey  the  idea  of 
trust  in  God,  nine  signify  remission  of  sins,  and  eight  denote  darkness ;  and  to  express  the  observance 
of  the  laws  of  God  there  are  no  less  than  twenty- five  phrases.''  The  language  appears  to  have 
attained  its  utmost  possible  development  at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  have  remained  subsequently  for 
ages  in  the  same  stage,  witliout  progression  or  retrogression.     This  is  evidenced  by  comparing  the 

1  Gesenius;  Monnmenta  PhcEnicia.  ^  From  a  Sermon  Preached  at  Geneva,  by  Professor  Gaussen,  1S43  : 

"  Malte  Brun,  and  Balbi,  p.  127.  see  Hoole's  Year  Book  of  Missions,  p.  51. 

*  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblieal  Criticism,  p.  265. 
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books  of  tlic  Pentateuch  with  those  of  the  later  prophets  :  the  latter  differ  from  the  former  only  by 
tlie  disuse  of  a  few  words,  wliicli  in  the  course  of  centuries  had  become  obsolete,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  sundry  terms  wliich  had  been  engrafted  on  the  language  by  intercourse  with  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians :  tliere  arc,  however,  268  verses  of  pure  Chaldee  in  the  Old  Testament.  A  certain 
stilfncss  of  construction,  joined  to  great  energy  and  simphcity,  appears  to  be  the  most  prominent 
fealure  of  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  dialects.  The  fundamental  structure  of  these  dialects  bears  the 
impress,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  premeditation  and  design.  Unlike  all  other  idioms,  the  roots  or 
elementary  words  are  dissyllable  and  triliteral ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  the  third  person  singular, 
preterite  tense,  active  voice  of  the  verb,  and  seem  to  have  been  originally  framed  ibr  the  express  pur- 
pose of  representing  ideas  in  the  simplest  possible  form,  while  the  application  of  these  ideas  to  denote  the 
varied  circumstances  of  life  (such  as  time  past,  present,  or  future,  personal  agency,  passion,  or  feeling,) 
is  effected  generally  by  mere  changes  of  tlie  vowels  placed  above,  within,  or  below,  the  letters  of  the 
root ;  lor  instance,  ^P7  expresses  a  simple  flict — "  he  learned,"  but  lOp  denotes  an  additional  circum- 
stance, viz. :  that  he  learned  diligenthj :  so  "13'^  he  spake,  by  the  simple  change  of  a  vowel  sign  ("l^"^) 
comes  to  denote  the  thing  spoken,  that  is,  a  word.  Besides  the  vowels,  a  certain  set  of  consonants 
set  aside  for  this  ofEce,  and  hence  called  Serviles,  are  sometimes  used  in  modifying  the  meaning  of  the 
roots.  With  respect  to  the  alphabetical  system  of  the  Hebrews,  it  has  generally  been  the  custom  to 
attribute  the  introduction  of  the  square  character  to  Ezra.  It  has  lately,  however,  been  shown  that 
the  sqviare  characters  had  no  existence  till  probably  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Christian  era. 
Kopp  (in  his  Bilder  imd  Schriften  der  Vorzeit)  traces  the  gradual  formation  of  these  characters  from 
the  inscriptions  on  the  bricks  at  Babylon,  down  through  the  Phoenician  or  Samaritan  letters  on  the 
Maccabean  coins,  and  thence  to  the  Pahnyrene  inscriptions  found  among  the  nuns  of  Palmyra ;  and 
Gesenius,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Grammar,  admits  that  the  square  or  modern  Hebrew  character  is 
descended  from  the  Pahnyrene.  The  rabbinical  style  of  writing  now  in  use  among  the  Jews,  is  merely 
a  ciu'sive  modification  of  the  square  character,  adopted  for  ease  and  expedition. ' 

History  of  the  Hebrew  Text  oe  Scripture. — From  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
written  word,  special  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  its  careful  preservation.  (See  Exod. 
25.  21 ; — 40.  20).  A  distinct  command  had  reference  to  the  place  in  which  the  booh  of  the  law  was 
to  be  deposited,  namely,  in  the  side  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  (Deut.  31.  26).  The  multiphca- 
tion  of  copies  also  was  provided  for  by  a  Divine  decree,  (see  Deut.  17.  18);  and  a  copy  of  the  law  of 
Moses  was  made  by  Joshua.  (See  Jos.  8.  32).  On  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  Solomon  caused 
the  Ark  to  be  brought  "  into  the  oracle  of  the  house,  to  the  most  holy  place,  under  the  wings  of  the 
Cherubim  ;"  and  from  that  period  the  books  of  holy  writ  were  guarded  within  the  walls  of  the  Sacred 
edifice,  as  is  evident  from  such  passages  as  2  Kings  22.  8  •,—2  Chrou.  34.  14,  &c.  That  these  divine 
records  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  when  the  Jews  were  led  away  captive  to  Babylon, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  list  of  the  spoils  carried  away  from  the  temple,  detailed  as 
that  list  is,  (see  2  Ivi.  25, — 2  Chron.  36  and  Jer.  52),  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Sacred  books. 
The  captives,  at  the  very  moment  that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  gold  and  silver  of  their 
temple,  must  have  concealed  and  carried  with  them  these  most  valued  treasures ; — for  Daniel,  who 
^vrote  during  the  captivity,  made  distinct  reference  to  two  dillerent  parts  of  Scripture  as  documents 
well  known  to  his  comitryracn,  (see  Dan.  9);  Ezra  when  he  went  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  was 
"  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses  wliich  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  given,"  (Ezra  7.  6),  and 
immediately  on  the  return  from  captivity,  the  people  called  for  the  book  of  the  law  of  iloses,  which 
was  opened  and  read  to  them.  (Xeh.  8.  1).  The  completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  referred  to  about  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Second  Temple ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  inspired  men  who  Hved  at  that  period,  namely  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  collected  all  the  books  that  had  been  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  deposited  them  in  the  Temple.  When  the  Temple  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
woi-e  destroyed  by  the  Eomans,  the  characteristic  faithfulness  of  the  Jews  to  the  sacred  charge 
originally  committed  to  them,  remained  the  same.  Some  of  the  learned  Jews  opened  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  East  for  the  cultivation  of  Sacred  hterature ;  one  of  these  schools,  estabhshed  at 
Tiberias  in  Galilee,  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  existing  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century ;  another 
school  of  almost  equal  note  was  established  at  Babylon,  and  at  both  frequent  transcriptions  of  the 
Scriptm'cs  were  made.     And  the  hand  of  Providence  is  to  be  traced  in  this  multiphcation  of  copies 

>  See  Professor  Stuart  in  Biblical  Repository  for  1832. 
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at  different  places  and  by  distinct  institutions,  for  the  comparison  of  copies  afterwards  formed  a  ready- 
mode  for  the  correction  of  such  errors  as  had  crept  in  through  the  negligence  of  copyists.  The  most 
strino-ent  laws,  however,  were  in  force  among  the  Jews  to  ensure  accuracy  in  their  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  the  preparation  of  the  parchment,  of  the  ink,  and  even  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  copyist, 
were  all  prescribed  by  rule ;  and  such  has  ever  been  their  reverence  for  antiquity,  that  when  in  an 
ancient  exemplar  they  have  met  -with  the  accidental  inversion  or  misplacing  of  a  letter,  or  when  one 
letter  has  been  made  larger  than  the  rest  or  suspended  above  the  line,  they  have  scrupidously  refrained 
from  rectifying  even  what  was  so  manifestly  erroneous,  imder  the  superstitious  notion  that  in  the 
original  formation  and  location  of  every  letter  some  mystery  Is  Involved.  Still  further  to  ensure  the 
perfect  Integrity  of  the  text,  the  Jews  at  some  period  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  century  carefully 
collected  into  one  book  all  the  grammatical  and  critical  remarks  on  the  letter  of  Scripture  that  had 
been  current  at  different  times  and  places  since  the  time  of  Ezra.  To  the  volume  thus  formed,  which 
in  process  of  time  became  larger  than  the  Bible  Itself,  they  gave  the  name  of  Masora,  that  is, 
tradition,  because  the  criticisms  it  contained  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son. 
But  besides  being  a  collection  of  grammatical  annotations,  the  Masora  really  was,  as  the  Jews 
emphatically  styled  It  "  the  hedge  of  tlie  law,"  for  It  contains  a  multitude  of  the  most  minute  calcula- 
tions concerning  the  number  of  verses,  hnes,  words,  and  letters.  In  the  Sacred  volume ;  so  that  the 
number  of  letters  in  every  verse,  and  even  the  middle  letter  of  every  verse  having  been  ascertained 
with  some  exactness,  it  was  anticipated  that  no  interpolation  or  omission  In  the  text  could  for  the 
future  pass  undetected.  The  further  Influence  of  the  Septuagint  and  other  ancient  versions  in  securing 
the  early  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the  possiblUty  of  corruption  wiU  be  subsequently 
noticed.  Eight  particular  copies  seem  to  have  been  especially  honoured  among  the  Jews  on  account 
of  their  strict  fidehty  and  accuracy,  and  to  have  been  regularly  used  as  exemplars  from  which  all  other 
copies  were  made.     These  eight  copies  were — 

1.  The  Codex  of  Hlllel,  an  ancient  MS.  no  longer  in  existence,  but  it  was  seen  at  Toledo  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  Kabbi  Kimclii ;  Rabbi  Zacvitl  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
declared  that  part  of  the  MS.  had  been  sold  and  sent  to  Africa.  This  copy  contained  the  vowel  points 
invented  by  the  Masorites. 

2.  The  Babylonian  Codex,  supposed  to  contain  the  text  as  revised  under  the  care  of  Eabbi  Ben 
Naphtall,  President  of  the  Academy  at  Babylon. 

3.  The  Codex  of  Israel,  supposed  to  exhibit  the  text  as  corrected  by  Rabbi  Ben  Asher,  President 
of  the  Academy  above  mentioned  at  Tiberias  ;  this  MS.  is  imagined  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of 
Jerusalem. 

Lastly,  the  remaining  five  Codices  were,  the  Egyptian  Codex,  the  MS.  of  Sinai  containing  only 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Pentateuch  of  Jericho,  the  Codex  of  SanbukI,  and  the  book  of  Taygim.  All 
the  MSS.  now  in  existence  can  be  traced  to  one  or  other  of  these  exemplars.  The  MSS.  executed  by 
the  Jews  in  Spain  foUow  the  Codex  of  Hillel,  and  are  more  valued  than  those  made  In  any  other 
country,  on  account  of  their  accuracy  and  the  elegance  with  which  they  are  written,  the  letters  being 
perfectly  square,  and  having  the  appearance  of  print.  German  MSS.  on  the  contrary  are  not  elegantly 
written,  and  the  characters  are  rudely  formed,  but  they  are  valued  on  account  of  their  containing 
readings  coinciding  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  ancient  versions.  The  Italian  MSS.  are 
neither  so  beautiful  as  the  Spanish,  nor  so  rude  in  appearance  as  the  German,  and  they  do  not  follow 
the  Masora  so  closely  as  the  former,  nor  deviate  from  It  so  frequently  as  the  latter. ' 

Of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  now  known  to  be  In  existence,  the  most  ancient  of  which  the  date  has  been 
duly  attested  Is  not  much  above  seven  hundred  years  old.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Reuchlin,  and  is 
now  preserved  In  the  Library  at  Carlsruhe,  whence  it  is  famlharly  known  as  the  Codex  Carlsnihensis : 
It  is  In  square  folio,  Its  date  is  a.d.  1106,  and  Its  country  is  Spain.  It  contains  the  Prophets  with  the 
Targum.  There  are  two  or  three  MSS.  to  which  an  earlier  origin  is  assigned,  but  the  date  of  their 
execution  is  very  doubtful.  There  are  only  five  or  six  MSS.  extant  wliich  were  made  so  early  as  the 
twelfth  century;  we  have  about  fifty  MSS.  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  eighty  in  the  fourteenth, 
and  110  in  the  fifteenth.^  The  Jews  who  have  been  located  for  several  centuries  In  the  interior  of 
China  do  not  possess  any  MSS.  of  earher  date  than  the  fifteenth  century.  The  black  Jews  on  the 
coast  of  ilalabar,  who  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  to  India  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  captivity, 
possessed  a  Hebrew  MS.  which  was  brought  to  England  by  Buchanan  in  1806,,  and  Is  now  carefully 
preserved  at  Cambridge.     It  Is  a  roll  of  goats'  skins  dyed  red,  and  measures  forty-eight  feet  long  by 

1  Home's  Introduction,  Vol.  II.  -  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism. 
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twenty-two  inches  wide.  It  only  contains  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  Leviticus  and  a  portion  of  Deu- 
teronomy arc  wanted.  The  text,  with  a  few  slight  variations,  accords  with  the  ]\Iasorctic.  As  is  the 
case  with  all  the  more  ancient  MSS.,  there  is  no  division  of  words  ;  an  old  rabbinical  tradition  says 
that  the  law  was  formerly  one  verse  and  one  word.  The  division  into  verses  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  compilers  of  tlie  Masora.  The  division  into  chapters  is  more  recent,  and  was  first  adopted  in  the 
Latin  Testament.  A  more  ancient  division  of  the  Pentateuch  was  into  parashloth,  or  greater  and  less 
sections  for  the  regular  reading  in  the  synagogue,  a  division  still  retained  by  the  Jews  in  the  rolls  ot 
the  Pentateuch.' 

Printed  Editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. — The  first  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture> 
committed  to  the  press  was  the  Psalter,  with  the  Commentary  of  Rabbi  Kimchi,  it  appeared  in  1477, 
but  it  is  not  certain  at  what  place  it  was  printed.  In  1482  the  Pentateuch  was  published  at  Bologna, 
and  other  parts  of  Scripture  were  subsequently  printed  at  various  places.  But  the  first  complete  Bible 
that  issued  from  the  press  was  that  printed  in  1488  at  Soncino,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy,  between 
Cremona  and  Brescia.  Copies  of  this  edition  are  now  so  scarce  that  only  nine  are  known  to  exist,  one 
of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  It  has  points  and  accents,  but  from  what  MSS. 
it  was  printed  is  unknown.  It  formed  the  text  of  another  edition,  printed,  mth  a  few  corrections,  at 
Brescia  in  1494.  The  printers  of  both  these  editions  were  of  a  family  of  German  Jews  who  had 
settled  at  Soncino  ;  they  are  noted  for  having  been,  in  point  of  time,  the  first  Hebrew  printers.  The 
Hrescia  edition  is  famous  for  having  been  that  from  which  Luther  made  his  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  identical  volume  used  by  him  is  still  preserved  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Berlin. 
This  edition  forms  one  of  the  three  standard  texts  from  which  all  subsequent  editions  have  been 
executed ;  the  other  two  being  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (published  1514 — 17, 
and  for  which  seven  MSS.  were  consulted),  and  the  second  edition  of  Bomberg's  Bible.  ^  Bomberg 
printed  in  all  five  editions,  of  which  the  first  appeared  at  Venice  in  1518  ;  but  the  second  edition, 
published  at  Venice  1525 — 26,  is  the  most  valued  on  account  of  its  superior  correctness,  and  its  text 
still  forms  the  basis  of  modem  printed  Bibles.  It  is  pointed  according  to  the  Masoretic  system,  and 
was  printed  from  the  text  of  the  Brescia  edition,  corrected  by  reference  to  some  Spanish  MSS.,  under 
the  care  of  Rabbi  Ben  Chajim,  a  Jew  of  profound  acquaintance  with  the  Masora  and  rabbinical 
erudition. 

All  the  editions  above  mentioned  were  executed  by  Jews  or  Jewish  converts.  The  first  Hebrew 
Bible  published  by  a  Gentile,  was  that  printed  in  1534 — 35  at  Basle,  with  a  Latin  translation  in 
a  parallel  column,  by  Mimster,  a  learned  German  ;  in  a  second  edition  published  1536,  he  introduced 
critical  annotations  and  portions  of  the  Masora :  he  used  the  Brescia  edition  of  1494  as  his  text,  but 
seems  to  have  consulted  Bomberg's  Bible  and  several  MSS.  In  1569 — 72  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Antwerp  Polyglot  was  pulilished ;  it  is  compounded  of  the  Complutensian  text,  and  that  of  the  second 
edition  of  Bomberg's  Bible.  The  next  most  celebrated  editions,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  were  those  of  Buxtorf :  he  published  an  8vo.  edition  at  Basle  in  1619,  and  his  great  Rabbinical 
Bible  (so  called  because  accompanied  by  the  Masora  and  the  Commentaries  of  five  Jewisli  rabbis) 
appeared  in  1618 — 20. 

About  this  period  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  and  a  new  era 
commenced  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  criticism.  Hitherto  both  Jews  and  Christians  had  rested  secure 
in  the  supposed  uniformity  of  Hebrew  ]\ISS.  Origen,  who  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  had  certainly 
attempted  to  collate  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Septuagint  version,  seems  to  have  taken  Httle  or  no 
pains  in  the  comparison  of  Hebrew  MSS. ;  and  though  in  some  of  the  editions  of  the  Bible,  as  above 
mentioned,  several  MSS.  had  been  consulted,  a  general  and  systematic  collation  of  aU  the  MSS.  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  never  been  deemed  reqvusite.  Now,  however,  the  attention  of  the  learned  was 
drawn  to  the  variations  between  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  the  Septuagint 
version ;  the  controversies  thence  arising  happily  led  to  the  examination  of  the  MSS.  themselves, 
and  the  various  readings  there  discovered  were  discussed  by  the  same  laws  of  criticism  that  had  long 
been  in  force  with  respect  to  profane  writmgs.  Two  most  important  critical  editions  of  the  Bible, 
published  in  1661  and  1667  at  Amsterdam  by  Atliias  a  learned  Rabbi,  were  among  the  first  fi-ults  of 
these  researches  :  the  text  was  founded  on  MSS.  as  well  as  on  a  collation  of  previous  printed  editions, 
and  one  MS.  was  said  to  be  900  years  old.-*     So  highly  were  the  labours  of  Athias  appreciated,  that 

2  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Iiiterprctatioii  of 
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in  testimony  of  public  admiration,  the  States  General  of  Holland  presented  liim  with  a  gold  chain  and 
medal  appendant.  Athias  was  the  first  editor  who  numbered  the  verses  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  every 
fifth  verse  had  in  previous  editions  been  marked  with  a  Hebrew  numeral.  His  text,  with  some  few 
alterations,  was  beautifully  reprinted  by  Van  der  Hooght  in  1705  at  Amsterdain ;  this  edition  is 
celebrated  for  its  typographical  elegance,  and  the  clearness  of  the  characters,  especially  of  the  vowel 
points.  It  has  some  few  Masoretic  notes  in  the  margin,  and  a  collation  of  various  readings  from 
printed  editions  at  the  end.  It  was  reprinted  in  London  1811 — 12,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frey. 
Among  other  reprints  of  Van  der  Hooght's  text,  with  corrections  by  various  editors,  the  splendid 
edition  of  Houbigant  appeared  at  Paris  in  1753.  In  this  edition  the  text  is  divested  of  vowel  points, 
all  Masoretic  appendages  are  omitted,  and  several  readings  from  the  Samaritan  are  inserted  in  the 
margin  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  same  year  that  Houbigant  printed  Ms  edition,  Kennicott  published 
his  first  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  in  wliich  he  clearly  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
collating  aU  the  MSS.  of  Scripture  that  were  known  to  be  yet  extant.  To  defray  the  expense  of  so 
important  an  undertaking,  a  large  subscription,  headed  by  George  III,  was  raised  in  England,  and  the 
work  of  collation,  commenced  by  Kennicott  and  his  coadjutors  in  1760,  continued  till  1769.  _  Kenni- 
cott collated  250  ]\ISS.  with  his  own  hand,  (most  of  which,  however,  were  only  examined  in  select 
places),  and  the  total  number  collated  by  him  and  under  his  direction  was  about  600.  In  1776 — 80 
he  published  a  splendid  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght's  text  at  Oxford,  with  various  readings  collected 
from  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS.,  from  printed  editions,  and  from  the  quotations  of  the  Bible  occur- 
ring in  the  works  of  ancient  rabbinical  writings,  and  especially  in  the  Talmud,  of  which  the  text  belongs 
to  the  third  century.  An  important  supplement  to  this  great  work  was  published  by  M.  de  Rossi  at 
Parma,  1784 — 87,  consisting  of  addirional  readings  from  Hebrew  MSS.  and  other  sources.  De  Eossi 
added  a  volume  of  SclioUa  Critica  in  1798.  Up  to  the  present  moment  about  1300  Hebrew  MSS. 
have  been  collated  in  whole  or  in  part ;  but  each  j\IS.  very  rarely  contains  the  whole  Bible,  some 
being  confined  to  the  Pentateuch,  others  to  the  Prophets,  while  others  comprise  but  a  single  book. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  a  proof  of  the  continued  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  that  after  all 
the  laborious  researches  that  have  been  made  among  MSS.  belonging  to  diiFerent  centuries  and  to 
various  countries,  not  a  single  reading  has  yet  been  detected  which  affects  the  power  of  any  one 
doctrine,  precept,  or  consolation,  contained  in  that  holy  volume  which  has  been  received  during  so 
many  ages  by  Jews  and  Christians  as  the  Word  of  God.  Discrepancies  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousands  exist  in  different  MSS.  as  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a  letter,  the  use  or  rejection  of  a 
synonymous  term,  and  similar  minor  details ;  nor  are  these  without  their  use,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
such  errata,  though  they  affect  only  the  orthography  or  mere  diction  of  the  text,  subserve  the  double 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  grammatical  elucidation  of  certain  difficult  passages,  and  of  proving  the 
general  integrity  of  the  Sacred  Canon.  Van  der  Hooght's  text,  with  which  all  Hebrew  MSS.  hitherto 
collated  have  been  compared  by  Kennicott  and  others,  is  esteemed  the  most  con-ect  of  the  printed 
editions  :  the  typographical  and  other  errors  which  encumbered  the  first  editions  have  been  removed 
by  Halm  and  later  editors,  and  it  now  forms  our  Textus  Receptus.  It  is  not,  however,  appreciated 
by  some  of  the  Jews,  merely  on  account  of  Roman  figures  and  sundry  marks  in  the  margin  which 
have  appeared  in  the  editions  of  this  text.  To  meet  their  prejudices  the  London  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews  caused  an  edition  to  be  printed  immediately  from  the  text  of  Athias  as 
exhibited  in  his  second  edition  of  1667,  and  which  is  the  edition  most  prized  by  the  Jews.  The 
Society's  Bible  was  edited  by  Judah  D'Allemand,  and  pubhshed  in  London  1828  ;  and  special 
evidences  of  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  in  preparing  the  minds  of 
his  ancient  people  for  the  fuller  revelation  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  found  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Society. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  THE  HEBREW  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

BY  MR.  WILLIAM  GREENFIELD,  AND  OF  THE  VERSION  EXECUTED  FOR  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
PROMOTING  CHRISTIANITY  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 


St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  «.  I  to  14. 


GREENFIELDS   VERSION. 


■'  •  r]'^r\:  n;3  Vin    j  o^n'^xn-nN'  n^p'xi.? 
'  lis'  vn  D'*nni  •  vn  D":n  i3    :  T]^:]: 

'  n'xen  naxn  -lix  n;n  xin    ;  ■iixn-':?y 

"  x'?  inx  iS-i^xi  •  iS  i^\Nf  Sx  xn  xin 
"jib'pB'  |n3  cnS  inS|]5  -^m)    :  "^ap 

x^l  ♦  ib'sn  nixna  ih)  *  d^ot??  xS 

"  -13'^ni  :  nSij  D'ri':5X0  dx-"'3  tr*x  ^^ixaa 

•nins-nx  nx-iii  n3?ina  pm  n;ri  nb'n'? 

:  naxi  non  xSa  •  2xS  n^n^n  11333 


society's  teesion. 


^^5?^*  !^!Ci  i3ini  n3in  n;n  n^^'xi-i 
n;ri  xin  tD^n'^xC  n;ri  -i3ini  n^nSxn- 
n;n3  "istSs  :D*nSxn  Ssx  n*tJ'^{-!3^* 
:r^ir):  -\m  -i3"i  n^n;  x'?  vnjj'psai  i3 
:cnxn  nix  vn  n^^nn^  Q^n  vn  i3^ 
s  ;  inS5^3  xV  •^^i'nni  nJ3  ^B'n?  lixni ' 
:pnv  w  D^nSx  nxo  mW  k'^x  ^nv 

ii'C   N''?   ^!    •  iT^y  Q*??   lyax:  => 
xin    t  lixn-Sj;  n^j^n^p-ax   '3  -lixn  '■' 
\Nt3-S3^    n>'»n    *;^axn    lixn    n;n 
n^-'^y  Q^iyCl  -^^C  '^^Siys   j  o'piyrt '  ■ 
ts!3    .vin    :  iyn*^   xS  Qbiyni^  n;nj " 
:  inx    nSap    x':'   in^jpi    inW-Sx 
nvriS  niB'i  jn^  inx  iSii?  i^x  nWSi'- 
x'?  ip^    :is^3  D^pxa"?  D^nSx  ':3" 
nixna  xSi  nbsn  nixna  iS'h  c^pio 
n!0  i3ini.  t  nSiJ  D^nSxo-cx  "3  ini " 
iii33-nx  nx-jpi  i33in3  I3?r*i   •1^3';' 
:naxi    -iDH    xSa    3x';'  n^n^    ni333 


ON  THE  HEBREW  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES. 

Hebrew  Versions  of  the  New  Testament. — We  have  no  certain  information  concerning 
the  translation  of  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  prior  to  the  year  1537,  when  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  published  in  Hebrew  by 
Sebastian  Munster,  at  Basle.  Great  attention  was  excited  by  tliis  book  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
on  account  of  an  ancient  tradition  wliich  prevailed  in  the  Church  that  St.  ilatthew  originally  wrote 
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his  Gospel  in  Hebrew. '  It  was  very  evident,  however,  that  Munster's  pubhcation  had  no  pretensions 
to  be  regarded  as  the  text  of  the  sacred  original,  nor  even  as  an  ancient  version,  for  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written  was  not  the  Syro-Chaldaic  current  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  but  the 
rabbinical  Hebrew  in  use  among  the  Jews  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  it  was  moreover  full  of  solecisms 
and  barbarisms,  and  bore  indubitable  marks  of  having  been  translated  either  directly  from  the  Vulgate, 
(sr  from  an  Itahan  version  of  the  Vulgate.  The  translation  was  probably  made  by  an  imconverted 
Jew,  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the  twelfth  century.  In  an  Apology  for  this  work,  dedicated  to 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  Munster  states  that  the  MS.  from  which  he  printed  was  defective  in  several 
passages,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  supply  the  omissions  as  he  best  could  from  his  own  resources. 
This  circumstance  may  serve  partly  to  account  for  the  errors  which  abound  in  the  work.  It  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  appended  to  it. 
Another  edition  of  the  same  translation  of  St.  Matthew,  but  printed  from  a  more  complete  and  correct 
MS.  brought  for  the  purpose  from  Italy,  was  published  by  Tillet,  Bishop  of  St.  Brleux,  at  Paris  in 
1555,  with  a  Latin  version  by  Mercerus. 

A  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  into  biblical  Hebrew  was  made  by  Joannes  Baptista  Jonas,^ 
a  converted  Jew,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Rome:  he  dedicated  it  to  Pope 
Clement  IX,  and  it  was  published  at  Eome  in  1668,  at  the  expense  of  the  Congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide.  The  first  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament  into  Hebrew  was  made  by  Elias  Hutter, 
a  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Ulm  in  1553.  He  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Leipsic,  and  first  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  ingenious  plan  of  printing  a  Hebrew  Bible,  in  which  he  had  the  radical 
letters  struck  off  with  solid  and  black,  and  the  servile  with  hollow  and  white  types,  while  the  quiescents 
were  executed  in  smaller  characters  and  placed  above  the  line ;  thus  exhibiting  at  a  glance  the  root  or 
elementary  principle  of  each  word.  Hutter's  success  in  this  undertaking  led  him  to  project  a  Polyglot 
Bible :  he  commenced  with  the  New  Testament,  but  found  himself  utterly  at  a  loss  for  want  of  a 
Hebrew  version.  He  therefore  determined  upon  supplying  the  deficiency  himself,  and  in  the  course 
of  one  twelvemonth  he  produced  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  He  then  proceeded  with  his 
original  design,  and  completed  his  Polyglot  Testament  in  twelve  languages,  at  Nuremberg  in  1600. 
This  Hebrew  version  was  afterwards  detached  from  the  Polyglot,  and  repeatedly  printed.  In  1661  it 
was  revised  and  published  in  London,  in  8vo.,  under  the  superintendence  of  William  Robertson;  but 
the  greater  part  of  this  edition  was  consumed  in  the  fire  of  London,  1666,  so  that  copies  are  now 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  Another  edition,  but  in  12mo.,  was  published  in  London  in  1798,  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Caddick,  B.A.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews.  It  became,  however,  apparent  that  this 
version,  although  entitled  to  some  measure  of  commendation  in  consideration  of  the  short  time  in  which 
it  was  executed,  is  unsuitable  for  general  circulation.  The  Jews  were  prejudiced  against  it  on  account 
of  its  not  being  in  pure  biblical  Hebrew:  they  objected  to  the  frequent  introduction  of  rabbinical 
words,  and  it  was  proved  to  be  full  of  grammatical  inaccuracies  and  solecisms.  It  had  no  sooner, 
therefore,  been  brought  into  use,  than  a^  new  translation  became  a  desideratum.  In  the  meantime 
Dr.  Buchanan  brought  from  India  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  executed  in  Travancore, 
among  the  Jews  of  that  country,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made  above :  the  translator  was  a  learned 
rabbi.  The  MS.  was  written  in  the  small  rabbinical  or  Jerusalem  character;  the  style  is  elegant  and 
flowing,  and  tolerably  faithful  to  the  text.  Dr.  Buchanan  deposited  the  MS.  in  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge;  but  it  was  previously  transcribed  by  Mr.  Yeates,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  square  Hebrew 
character. '  A  copy  was  presented  to  the  London  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  it  was 
at  one  time  thought  that  it  would  greatly  promote  the  object  of  the  Society  to  print  and  circulate  the 
production  of  a  Jew  so  evidently  master  of  his  own  ancient  language.  After  much  deliberation,  how- 
ever, a  more  strictly  literal  translation  was  still  deemed  desirable;  and  accordingly,  in  1816,  Mr.  Frey 
and  other  learned  Hebraists  executed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Jews'  Society,  a  new  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  1818  nearly  3500  copies  left  the  Society's  press,  and  this  edition  was  speedily 
followed  by  another  issue.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  assisted  materially  in  this  work,  by 
])urchasing  at  various  times  to  a  large  amount.  After  this  version  had  been  in  circulation  some  time, 
complaints  from  Hebrew  readers  in  various  parts  of  the  world  were  laid  before  the  Jews'  Society  Com- 
mittee, concerning  the  rendering  of  certain  passages.  To  ensure  minute  accuracy,  the  Committee 
determined  on  a  thorough  revision.  They  consulted  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe,  and 
Professor  Gesenius  was  recommended  to  them  as  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age.     To  him,  there- 

'  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  I.,  con-         3  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Hebrew,  written  by  Mr.  Yeates. 
tains  a  fnll  discussion  of  the  interesting  question.  in  iyo5,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  No.   11,659  of  the 

-  Simon's  Critical  History  of  Versions,  p.  173.  additional  MSS. 
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lore,  they  confided  tlicir  version,  requesting  from  him  a  critique  upon  it,  and  suggestions  as  to  alterations. 
Gesenius  went  carefully  through  the  work  as  far  as  the  Acts,  and  likewise  through  the  book  of  lievclation, 
when  Ills  numerous  engagements  compelled  him  to  resign  the  task.  The  work,  with  all  Gesenius's 
notes,  was  then  transferred  by  the  Jews'  Committee  to  Dr.  Neumann,  a  converted  Jew,  lecturer 
on  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  IJrcslau.  Dr.  Neumann  commenced  the  work  anew,  and  his  revision 
when  completed  was  acknowledged  to  boar  the  stamp  of  "  diligence,  accuracy,  zeal,  and  prolbund 
scholarship."  The  limited  funds  of  the  Society,  however,  prevented  them  from  giving  this  valuable 
revision  to  the  public,  and  it  therefore  remained  some  time  in  MS.  At  this  very  period  the  publisher 
of  the  Modern  Polyglot  Bible  (i\Ir.  Bagster)  requiring  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament  for 
the  Polyglot,  applied  to  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  for  the  critical  emendations  they 
had  been  amassing:  the  important  notes  of  Gesenius  and  Neumann  were  in  consequence  handed  to 
him,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  new  version  executed  for  the  Polyglot  by  Mr.  Greenfield,  and 
published  in  183L'  In  1839  the  Society  issued  an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  another  version,  executed 
by  tlie  Kev.  Dr.  M'Caul,  Rev.  M.  S.  Alexander,  Eev.  J.  C.  Reichardt,  and  Mr.  S.  Hoga.  This  work, 
a  specimen  of  which  accompanies  this  memoir,  was  afterwards  stereotyped,  and  is  the  version  now 
circulated  by  the  Society. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — In  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews,  are  many  affecting  and  well  authenticated  instances  of  the  Divine  blessing 
having  attended  the  perusal  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testament.  One  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject 
requires  notice  here,  as  showing  the  power  of  the  New  Testament  over  the  heart  of  a  Jew.  The  learned 
rabbi,  mentioned  above  as  the  translator  of  the  Travancore  Testament,  engaged  in  the  work  solely  with 
the  design  of  confuting  Christianity.  That  his  triumph  might  be  more  complete,  he  endeavoured 
in  his  translation  to  keep  as  near  to  the  original  as  possible,  for  he  never  doubted  but  that  with 
his  scholarship  and  logical  abilities  he  would  find  it  easy  to  refute  the  statements  of  the  text.  By  the 
time,  however,  that  he  had  gone  through  the  life  of  Jesus,  liis  confidence  was  shaken,  and  as  if  afraid, 
says  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  the  converting  power  of  his  own  translation,  he  inserted  a  paragraph  at  the  close 
of  the  Gospels,  in  which  he  took  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  he  had  undertaken  the  work  with 
the  express  design  of  opposing  the  Epicureans^  as  he  termed  the  Christians.  A  cloud  hangs  over  his 
subsequent  history  ;  but  there  are  abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  bigotry  of 
his  people,  and  that  after  embracing  the  religion  of  Jesus,  he  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood. 


Mr.  Greenfield  iiifoi-med  Mr.  Bagster,  that  lie  never  engaged  in  the  important  work  of  this  translation  without  previous  suppUcation  for 

Divine  assistance  and  guidance. 


SAMAHITAN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  SAMARITAN   VERSION  FROM  WALTON'S  POLYGLOT. 
EXODUS,  Chap.  xx.  v.  1  to  17. 

•  arrrA-i?3A^'Y  •  i55fZ/f  •  yi-K%m  •  nrai/t  *   :  ^anraZ  •  !iaZA^  •  arrrZis  •  Zis  •  Am  •  arrrstz/f  •  ZZia?  *  * 

•  iaiTf^i?  •  Zv  •  arrrii^Tv  •  arrrstZA-  •  az  •  stmstm  •  yvz  *    '  iarrf^av  •  Amaa  •  ^nrsm^a  •  vsa.  •  ;i!3 

•  3frrt3a°?T  :  vsz^a  •  ?fv"v/f.a'^?  •  Zvza  •  sfmat^'a'^  •  ^^"^  •  Zat  •  Z^3  •  aZ  •  '^avA  •  a-Z  * 

•  z7f  •  a^ZA^ '  ^r^m  •  rrra^iA-  •  a-Z^  :  !it;i"»ia"^A  •  a-Zt  •  !i?Z  •  "^I-^a  •  aZ  *    :  sfv^AZ  •  v^z^a 

•  '^av?  *    •  m/f-':^-^l  •  taorvmas  •  Zv?  •  arrrAAfrrZA  •  Zv?  •  arnica  •  Zv  •  i^^oA  •  a?v  •  '^va  •  Aip 

•  asfZA  :  5j?5tfTr  •  iS"*  •  art  •  za-^^A  •  az  *     •  frf°fp?3  •  m<\'K'':^l-K  •  rrra'^^z  •  arrraZAZ  •  '^^^ 

•  atnr  •  Afir  •  'sv*  *  — : :  i^Tftaz  •  ^fta"^  •  Aor  •  za^m°?  •  Am  :  st^am  •  ma^m  •  az  •  AZ5f  •  'yi^l 

•  stAvrrra'"  •  ^'n^m-K  *   •  aA'^nrav  •  za  •  savA?  •  "^ia'"A  •  jaoraror  •  aa»" *  •  ^"^"svz  •  ?(Aa»" 

•  •  •  •  aASA?  •  a'^av  •  aA^a?  •  a^at  •  ^aa  •  ?t'^mav  •  za  •  ?fa  •  -^avA  •  aZ  •  asfZA  •  ^-K-^ml  •  Bta"* 
:  ^tv^A  •  Aor?  •  stma?""  •  aw  •  5(?5(m  •  '^av  •  ama^rrr  •  a*""^  •  aZ^i  *    •  alrf^?pa°?  •  a^tnn? 

•  Am  •  3(??rm  •  a^a    •  l^a  •  zv  •  scvma"^  •  ^atma  •  ^:iA?  •  li^a'T  •  za  •  Am?  •  stam  •  Am? 

•  ama?m  •  l^ta^Am  •  zm°?az  '  aaA  •  Am?  •  a?aA  ■  Am  •  m??a  *  *  — : :  9[»"'^v?  •  ^Aa"*  •  a?m 

•  a^iKA  •  AZ  *     :  ^?^A  •  aZ  *     •  Z^pa  •  az  *     :  aZ  •  aatm  •  a^tZA  :  ?(?3fm'^  •  scv^a  •  Zv 

•  AAA  •  '^a'^A  •  AZ?  •  a^a^  •  Ama  •  'S'h-^a  •  az  *    •  ^p>"<^  •  ?'^v^  •  av^a  •  "^m-^A  •  az* 

— : :  a^a^Z°f  •  Za?'  st^a'^?  •  9['s?a  •  3JAaA?  •  ^f^av  •  3Zpv  :  a^a^ 

ON  THE  SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH  AND  SAMARITAN  VERSION. 

Predominance  of  the  Language. — The  Hebrew  language  (in  which  tlie  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch is  written)  was  predominant,  as  we  have  shown  (pp.  19,  20)  in  many  countries  of  antiquity.  It 
has  long  ceased  to  be  the  vernacular  of  Samaria,  the  inhabitants  now  speak  Arabic,  but  the  Sacred 
books  and  liturgy  belonging  to  the  few  remaining  descendants  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  are  written  in 
a  dialect  called  the  Samaritan,  which  has  never  obtained  extension  beyond  the  limits  of  Samaria  itself. 
The  Samaritans  have  lost  all  political  importance,  they  have  dwindled  down  to  a  few  families,  and 
merely  constitute  a  small  religious  sect.  They  dwell  on  the  site  of  Shechem  their  ancient  capital,  now 
called  Nablous  or  Naplosa,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  word  Neapolis,  the  new  city.  The  houses 
occupied  by  them  are  said  not  to  be  above  fifty  or  sixty  in  number ;  the  total  amount  of  inhabitants 
has  not  been  exactly  ascertained,  but  in  1824  there  were  only  about  sixty  among  them  who  paid  the 
capitation  tax.  They  still  go  up  three  times  a  year  to  Mount  Gerizim  to  worship,  but  from  fear  of 
the  Turks  they  offer  sacrifices  privately  in  their  own  city. 

Languages  of  Samaria. — Up  to  the  period  when  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  carried  away 
captive  into  Assyria,  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  Samaria.  The  characters  employed  by  the  ten 
tribes  in  writing  Hebrew  were  however  totally  different  from  those  now  in  use  among  the  Jews.  The 
Samaritan  letters,  as  they  are  called,  are  closely  allied  to  the  Phoenician, '  and  appear  originally  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  for  the  characters  on  the  Maccabean  coins  are  very 
similar  to  the  Samaritan,  and  these  coins,  of  which  the  series  probably  commences  about  150  years 
before  Christ,  were  struck  by  Simon,  Jonathan,  and  other  members  of  the  Maccabean  dynasty. 

The  mixed  nature  of  the  dialect  which  became  predominant  in  Samaria  on  the  removal  of  the 
ten  tribes,  may  be  inferred  from  2  Kings  17.  24,  where  we  are  told  that  "  the  king  of  Assyria  brought 
men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  fi-om  Ava,  and  from  Hamatli,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and 

1  See  Bayer's  De  Nummis  HebrEeo-Samaritanis. 
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placed  tlicm  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel ;"  moreover,  a  Hebrew  Priest 
was  appointed  as  the  public  teacher  of  religion  to  this  mixed  multitude,  and  hence,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  dialect  partly  Aramiean  and  partly  Plebrew,  became  in  process  of  time  the  general 
medium  of  communication.  Arabic  being  at  jsresent  the  language  spoken  in  Samaria,  this  dialect  has 
now  no  existence  but  in  books ;  it  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  Samaritans,  and  they  affirm  that  it  is 
the  true  and  original  Hebrew  in  which  the  law  was  given,  and  that  the  language  formerly  spoken  by 
the  Jews  was  not  Hebrew  but  Jewish. ' 

History  of  the  Hebr2eo-Samaritan  Pentateuch. — The  date,  copyist,  and  origin  of 
this  transcript  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  are  involved  in  inextricable  mystery,  yet  after  all  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  taken  place  on  the  subject,  the  most  probable  conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  when  the 
ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam  seceded  from  their  alliance  with  Judah,  they  possessed  this  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  they  ever  afterwards  carefully  preserved,  and  transmitted  to  posterity.  It  is 
written  throughout  in  pure  Hebrew,  and  corresponds  nearly  word  for  word  with  our  Hebrew  text,  so 
that  the  mere  acquaintance  with  the  Samaritan  characters  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  enable  a  Hebrew 
scholar  to  read  this  ancient  document.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  about  two  thousand  places 
where  the  Samaritan  ditiers  from  the  Hebrew  text,  it  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  and  among  the 
various  hypotheses  that  have  been  started  to  account  for  this  circumstance,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to 
suppose  with  Gcsenius,  that  the  Samaritan  copy  and  the  Septuagint  version  were  both  made  from 
some  ancient  Hebrew  codex  whicli  differed  in  a  few  minor  particulars  from  the  more  modern  Masoretic 
text.  The  variations  of  this  Pentateuch  do  not,  however,  affect  the  force  of  any  doctrine,  the  two 
chief  discrepancies  between  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  texts  being,  the  prolongation  of  the  period 
between  the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Abraham  in  the  Samaritan,  and  the  substitution  of  the  word 
Gcriziiii  for  Ehal  in  Deut.  27.  In  these  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Jews  or  the 
Samaritans  were  guilty  of  corrupting  the  original  text.  The  Septuagint  represents  the  contested 
period  as  even  longer  by  some  centuries  than  the  Samaritan,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Martyrology ;  but  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  computation  of  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  adopted.  ^ 
The  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  has  been  vindicated  by  Dr.  Hales,  but  generally,  where  various 
readings  exist,  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  is  considered  paramount.  These  occasional  readings  do 
not  however  diminish  the  value  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  as  a  witness  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  That  the  same  facts  and  the  same  doctrines  should  be  transmitted  in  almost  precisely 
the  same  words  from  generation  to  generation  by  nations,  between  whom  the  most  rooted  antipathy 
and  rivalry  existed  (as  was  notably  the  case  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews),  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses ;  the  purity  of  the  text  handed 
down  to  us  through  these  two  separate  and  independent  channels  may  likewise  be  argued  from  the 
fact,  that  no  coUusion  to  alter  passages  in  favour  of  their  own  prejudices  is  ever  likely  to  have  taken 
place  between  two  such  hostile  nations. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  studied  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  in  their  works  several  citations  of  the  various  readings  existing  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  occur. 
Yet  singular  enough,  this  valuable  text  for  about  a  thousand  years  was  quite  lost  sight  of  by  the 
learned,  and  it  was  vmknown,  and  its  very  existence  almost  forgotten  in  Europe,  when  Scahger,  in  the 
year  1559,  suddenly  instituted  inqiuries  respecting  it,  and  at  his  suggestion  a  negociation  was  opened 
by  the  learned  men  of  Europe  with  the  remnant  of  the  Samaritans,  for  the  purchase  of  copies  of  this 
Pentateuch.  In  1616  Pietro  della  Valle  effected  the  purchase  of  a  complete  copy,  wliich  was  bought 
by  De  Sancy  (afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Maloes),  and  sent  by  him  in  1623  to  the  Library  of  the 
Oratory  at  Paris.  In  the  meantime  efforts  were  being  made  in  England  for  the  possession  of  copies, 
and  between  the  years  1620  and  1630,  Archbishop  Usher  obtained  six  MSS.  from  the  East,  of  which 
some  were  complete  and  others  not.  Five  of  these  MSS.  are  still  preserved  in  England,  but  one  copy 
which  the  Archbishop  presented  to  L.  de  Dieu  seems  to  have  been  lost.  At  various  times  other  copies 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  have  been  since  received  in  Europe,  and  there  are  in  all  about  seventeen 
which  have  been  critically  examined ;  of  these,  six  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  one  in 
the  Cotton  Library  in  the  British  Musemn.  They  are  all  written  either  on  parchment  or  on  silk 
paper,  there  are  no  vowel  points  or  accents,  and  the  whole  Pentateuch,  like  the  Hebrew  text,  is 
divided  into  sections  for  the  service  of  the  synagogue,  but  while  the  Samaritan  has  966  of  these 
divisions,  the  Hebrew  has  only  about  52.     Some  of  the  MSS.  have  a  date  beneath  the  name  of  the 

»  Fisk  in  MissioncLr>'  Herald  for  1824,  p.  310.  -  Butler's  Horee  Biblic£e,  p.  34. 
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copyist  determining  their  age.  The  MS.  belonging  to  the  Oratory  at  Paris  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  eleventh  century ;  our  other  MSS.  are  more  recent,  except  one  attributed  to  the  eighth 
century,  but  its  date  is  very  uncertain.  The  Samaritans  themselves,  however,  ascribe  extraordinary 
antiquity  to  their  own  copies,  and  Fisk  says  that  the  Kolien  or  Priest  showed  Mm  a  MS.  which  they 
pretended  had  been  written  by  Abishua,  great  grandson  of  Aaron,  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses  :  it  was  a  roll,  in  some  respects  hke  the  synagogue  rolls  of  the  Jews,  and  kept  in  a  brass  case ; 
a  copy  in  another  brass  case  was  allkmed  to  be  800  years  old.  Fisk  observed  a  number  of  MSS.  of 
the  Pentateuch  on  a  shelf  in  the  Samaritan  synagogue,  and  he  says,  that  besides  the  Pentateuch  they 
have  copies  of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  but  in  separate  volumes. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  made  from  the  Codex  Oratorii  (i.  e.  the 
MS.  belonging  to  the  Oratory  at  Paris);  it  was  printed  by  Father  Morinus  in  the  Paris  Polyglot. 
This  text  was  reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglot,  with  corrections  from  three  of  the  MSS.  wliich 
formerly  belonged  to  Usher ;  and  so  correct  is  this  edition  that  a  Samaritan  Priest  whom  Maundrell 
visited  at  Naplosa,  esteemed  this  Samaritan  text  equally  with  a  MS.  of  his  own,  which  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  to  part  with  at  any  price. '  Fisk  when  in  Samaria  saw  a  relic  of  the  very  copy  of  the 
Polyglot  mentioned  by  Maundrell.  Various  readings  collated  from  the  Samaritan  MSS.  were  given 
by  Dr.  Keunicott  in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  mentioned  page  24:  and  in  1790, 
Dr.  Blayney  published  at  Oxford  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  from  the  text  of  the  London  Polyglot,  in 
square  Hebrew  characters ;  and  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  text  have  likewise  been  published  by 
Mr.  Bagster. 

History  of  the  Samaritan  Version. — Three  versions,  of  which  two  only  are  now  extant, 
have  been  made  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  first  version  was  made  from  the  Hebrajo- Samari- 
tan text  into  the  Samaritan  dialect,  but  the  date  and  author  are  unknown ;  by  some  writers  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  period  when  a  Hebrew  priest  was  sent  by  Esarhaddon  to  instruct  the  mixed  multitude 
of  Samaria  in  the  service  of  God ;  while  others  affirm  that  it  was  executed  in  the  first  or  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Tliis  version  is  in  the  highest  degree  exact  and  literal ;  it  is  in  fact,  a 
complete  counterpart  of  the  parent  text.  In  some  instances,  however,  its  resemblance  to  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase  of  Onkelos  is  very  striking,  and  there  are  no  means  of  accounting  for  this  singular  agree- 
ment, unless  we  adopt  the  supj)osition  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Onkelos,  and  that  it  was  inter- 
polated by  him.  It  has  been  printed  in  the  Paris  and  Loudon  Polyglots,  and  in  1682,  Cellarius 
pubUshed  extracts  from  it  with  Latin  annotations  and  a  translation.  Copious  extracts  are  also  given 
in  UUmann's  Institutiones  Linguro  Samaritans. 

When  the  Samaritan  dialect  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  language  of  the  Arabian  conquerors  became 
the  vernacular  of  the  country,  the  Samaritans  had  at  first  recourse  to  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias 
Gaon,  at  that  period  in  general  use  among  the  Jews.  A  translation  into  the  Arabic  langviage  as 
spoken  in  Samaria,  and  written  in  Samaritan  characters  was  afterwards  prepared  by  Abu  Said.  It  is 
not  known  with  certainty  in  what  year  this  translation  was  made  ;  vSaadias  Gaon  died  A.  D.  942,^  and 
it  must  have  been  made  subsequently  to  that  period,  as  Abu  Said  made  great  use  of  that  Jewish 
rabbi's  labours.  This  version  is  remarkably  close  and  literal,  and  follows  the  Samaritan  even  in  those 
readings  in  which  it  difiers  from  the  Hebrew  text.  Several  MSS.  of  tliis  version  still  exist  in  Libanus, 
but  the  whole  has  never  been  printed.  A  third  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  made  into 
Greek,  but  this  work,  though  quoted  by  the  fathers,  is  no  longer  extant.  The  Samaritan  and  Arabic 
versions,  from  their  noted  fidelity,  are  of  much  value  in  correcting  the  text  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  and  in  fact  form  almost  the  only  sources  for  its  emendation. 

1  Maundrell's  Journey,  p.  33,  edit.  1810.  -  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism. 


CHALDEE. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  TAEGUM  OF  ONKELOS  FROM  WALTON'S  POLYGLOT. 
EXODUS,  Chap.  xx.  v.  1  to  17. 

'^.^l.''>'^ '    :  Nnnaj;  n^ap  onvp-i  av'^m  •qnpSNi  n  \n^N  ^\\  n3k  2    ;  np'pS  tj^Kn  N'Djns-^s  n»  j^   7?ti1 

-ir'?j;  tnnp-i'j^-by  in?x  'ain  nypp  n|p  ^n  rin^x  ;;^  nSx  nx  t-nn^sn  N^i  fin^  nijpn-N^  s  :  XJ;^^?^ 
npj^-i  »Dqi^  i^.";  's^«^  -i^'P  T3i;i.  6  :  pnrinaN~in3  '^^np^  s>?3-ppWp-i3  'S3b^  "y^nTiT^V'.  'n'^ri 
snacn  sp'vn^  ■'i?T''-''-n '  •  ^^^''^  '^'J?P'?  'P""^  ".  i'  '''ir  f*^  '^.n  >«3|oV  ^n^'^-  "T^?^'?  'P'^  !^,^ '  '•  7,-''P? 
NriTa]^:^3  i^3yn-N^  rin^vX  ;;;aii5^  xn?:?'  nsp^nc'  xpvi  i»  :  ^ni^nv-b  n^avni  n^ari  ppi'  nrb'  9  :  irnity'iiJ^ 
Npi-ni  K^i.N-nii  N'Df -ni  ;;  iiy  ]>w  mc'  ns  "  :  1)^153  n  ^-li'ji  ij^ya-i  ^npsi  tjiny  ■^nnaJi  ^na-i  1  rk 
Snii  ■qsN-nii  ■^n^<l-n*  ii's.iw    :n*;;ni5i   xniB'T   xor-n:   ;^   ■^ns   t?"^y   HI^V*??^   '^P*?   1?'!   i''^?   T^?""-^. 

tijn^n^  '■!  "pbi  anpqi  nnini  n^noxi  an^jji  •q'i3n  nnx  Tpnn  ah  ripsn  n^a  n\pnn  kJji'  :s5?B'T  sn-nno 

ON  THE  CHALDEE  LANGUAGE  AND  TAPtGUMS. 

The  Aramean  or  Sjrriati  language  appears  from  tlie  earliest  times  to  have  been  divided  into  two 
grand  branches,  namely,  the  West  Aramean  or  Syriac,  which  was  the  dialect  spoken  to  the  West  in  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  the  East  Aramean,  generally  denominated  the  Chaldee,  which  was  spoken  to 
the  East,  in  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Chaldea.  But  this  division  of  the  Aramean  language  into  two 
branches  is  rather  geographical  tlian  philological,  ibr  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  words 
peculiar  to  each  dialect,  and  some  shght  variations  in  the  vowels  and  the  position  of  certain  accents, 
no  difference  whatever,  either  in  grammatical  structure  or  lexicography  can  be  detected  between  Syriac 
and  Chaldee.  Jlichaelis,  indeed,  has  remarked,  that  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  becomes  Syriac  if  read  by  a 
German  or  PoUsh  Jew.  The  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only  material  point  of  distinction  between  the 
two  dialects  is,  that  Syriac  is  written  in  characters  peculiar  to  itself,  whereas  the  square  characters, 
which  are  also  appropriated  to  Hebrew,  are  employed  in  writing  Chaldee.  Do■^\^l  to  the  time  of 
Abraham,  Chaldea  is  supposed  to  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  Hebrew,  and  to  have 
acquired  subsequently  the  peculiarities  of  a  distinct  dialect.  However  this  might  have  been,  the 
dialect  spoken  in  Chaldea  was  the  original  language  of  the  Abrahamidfe,  for  Abraham  was  called  from 
"  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  (Gen.  IL  31).  Isaac  and  his  family  spoke  Hebrew,  which  was  the  language 
of  Canaan,  tlie  land  in  which  they  sojourned,  and  Hebrew  continued  to  be  the  language  of  their 
descendants  till  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  During  the  seventy  years  passed  at  Babylon 
tlie  dialect  of  the  captives  seems  to  have  merged  into,  or  to  have  become  greatly  adulterated  with  that 
of  their  conquerors,  and  the  great  similarity  in  genius  and  structure  between  the  two  dialects,  naturally 
accelerated  the  effects  of  political  causes  in  producing  this  admixture.  On  the  return  of  tlie  Jews  to 
Jerusalem,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  priests  to  read  tlie  law  of  Moses  publicly  tothe  people,  and  after- 
wards to  give  an  exposition,  (see  Neh.  8.  8,  etc.)  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  scholars  that  the 
law  was  read  as  it  stood  in  the  original  Hebrew,  but  explained  in  Chaldee,  the  only  dialect  then 
generally  intelligible  among  the  Jewish  people.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  at 
least  as  early  as  the  Christian  era,  written  expositions  of  Scripture  in  the  Chaldee  dialect  were  in 
circulation  among  the  Jews.  The  name  of  Ta'rgums,  from  a  quadi-iliteral_  root  signifying  an  explana- 
tion or  version,  was  given  to  these  Chaldee  compositions.  The  most  ancient  Targum  now  extant  is 
that  written  by  Onkelos,  a  disciple  of  Hillel,  who  died  60  b.  C.     This  Hillel  is  by  some  supposed  to 
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have  been  tlie  grandfather  of  Gamaliel,  Paul's  instructor.'  In  purity  of  style  Onkelos  equals  the 
Chaldaic  sections  of  Ezra  and  Daniel,  and  his  fidehty  to  the  Hebrew  text,  which  he  generally  follows 
almost  word  for  word,  is  so  great,  that  he  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  translator,  rather  than  as  a 
paraphrast.  No  writings  of  his  are  extant  except  his  Targum  of  the  books  of  Closes,  wliich  has  been 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  first  volume  of  the  London  Polyglot ;-  it  is  esteemed  of  much 
service  in  biblical  criticism  from  the  fact  of  its  being  supported,  in  passages  where  it  diifers  from  the 
Masoretic  text,  by  other  ancient  versions.  Besides  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  seven  other  expositions  of 
Scripture  in  the  same  dialect,  though  greatly  inferior  in  merit,  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  upon  the  greater  and  lesser  prophets  is  believed  by  some  authors 
to  have  been  written  about  30  B.  C:  though  others  assign  it  a  later  date  ;  it  abounds  in  allegories,  and 
the  style  is  diffuse  and  less  pure  than  that  of  Onkelos.  It  conforms  generally  to  the  Masoretic  text, 
but  differs  from  it  in  some  important  passages.  A  Targum  written  by  another  Jonathan  (hence  called 
the  Pseudo  Jonathan)  made  its  appearance  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the  seventh  century :  the 
style  is  barbarous,  and  intermixed  with  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin  words ;  it  is  confined  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  generally  follows  the  rabbinical  interpretations,  hence  it  is  of  no  use  in  criticism.  The 
Jemsalem  Targum  is  also  upon  the  Pentateuch,  but  is  in  a  very  mutilated  state,  whole  verses  being 
wanting,  and  others  transposed :  it  repeats  the  fables  contained  in  the  Pseudo  Jonathan,  and  is  written 
in  the  same  impure  style  ;  by  many,  indeed,  it  is  considered  merely  as  the  fragments  of  an  ancient 
recension  of  the  Pseudo  Jonathan.  The  Targum  of  Joseph  the  Blind  on  the  Hagiographa  is  also 
vsritten  in  very  corrupt  Chaldee,  and  adulterated  with  words  from  other  languages.  The  remaining 
Targums  (on  Esther  and  Canticles)  are  too  puerile  and  too  paraphrastic  to  be  entitled  to  notice  here. 
The  first  seven  Targums  are  all  printed  in  the  London  Polyglot ;  the  eighth  (on  the  Chronicles)  was 
not  known  at  the  time  of  the  pubhcation  of  that  work ;  it  was  discovered  in  the  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1715.  Beck  had  previously  pubhshed  large  fragments  from 
an  Erfurt  MS.  in  1680 — 81  at  Augsburg.  The  great  utility  of  the  earlier  Targums,  for  the  later 
Targums  are  of  Httle  or  no  use,  consists  in  their  vindicating  the  genuineness  of  the  Hebrew  text,  by 
proving  that  it  was  the  same  at  the  period  the  Targums  were  made,  as  it  exists  among  us  at  the  present 
day.  The  earlier  Targums  are  also  of  importance  in  showing  that  the  prophecies  relating  to  the 
Messiah,  were  understood  by  Jews  in  ancient  times  to  bear  the  same  interpretation  that  is  now  put 
upon  them  by  Christians.  And,  it  must  be  added,  that,  in  developing  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
Jews,  in  exhibiting  the  aspect  in  which  they  viewed  contested  passages  of  Scripture,  and  in  denoting 
the  mode  in  which  they  made  use  of  idioms,  phrases,  and  peculiar  forms  of  speech,  considerable  light 
is  derived  from  the  Targums  in  the  study  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testaments. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  THE  PESHITO  VERSION,  AND  OF  THE  FHILOXENIAN  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


PESHITO    VERSION. 
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FHILOXENIAN    TEliSION. 
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ON  THE  SYRIAC  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Predominance  of  the  Language. — The  Syxiac,  also  called  the  AramEean 
language,  from  Aram  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria,  was  ouee  predominant  over  a  very  extensive  territory; 
and  a  Hebraic  dialect  of  Syriac  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  language  chiefly  spoken  in  Palestine 
during  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  but  Arabic  has  completely  supplanted  it  as  the  vernacular  of  S3n:ia  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  it  is  now  only  spoken  by  a  few  obscure  tribes  in  two  or  three  confined  districts. 
As  an  ecclesiastical  language,  however,  it  still  retains  its  importance,  and  is  used  in  the  Jacobite  and 
Nestorian  Churches  of  Syria.  It  has  likewise  been  for  ages  the  litin-gical  language  of  a  remarkable 
people  in  India  who,  during  a  period  of  about  fourteen  himdred  years,  have  preserved  the  name  of 
Christians  in  the  midst  of  idolatrous  nations.     They  dwell  partly  within  the  British  territories,  and 
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partly  in  Cochin  and  Travancore,  two  states  on  the  Malabar  coast,  forming  the  southern  extremity  of 
Hindoostan,  and  tributary  to  the  British.  In  number  they  amount  to  100,000;  and  although  they 
have  suffered  severe  persecutions  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  especially  from  the  Inquisition  at  Goa, 
they  still  possess  a  regular  hierarchy  and  retain  fifty-five  of  their  ancient  churches.  They  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centuiy  by  the  Syrian  ]\Iar  Thomas,  who  has  been 
confounded  by  the  Portuguese  with  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas.  But  prior  even  to  the  time  of  Mar 
Thomas  the  Christian  religion  had  been  established  in  India,  for  a  Bishop  from  that  country  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  A.  D.  325.  Yet,  although  the  Syriac  language  was  introduced  with 
Christianity  among  the  Malabar  Churches,  Malayalim  has  continued  the  vernacular  of  the  country. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Although  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  Shemitic  class  in  point  of  copiousness  and  variety,  the  Syriac  is  of  particular  importance  and  utility 
to  biblical  students  on  account  of  its  close  affinity  with  Hebrew.  ]\Iany  words  are  common  to  both 
languages,  and  hence  terms  which  occur  but  once,  or  of  which  the  meaning  may  appear  doubtful  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  often  receive  elucidation  by  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  used  in 
the  Syriac  language.  The  roots  of  words  in  Syriac,  as  in  the  other  Shemitic  languages,  are  generally  to 
be  traced  to  the  third  person  singular,  preterite,  of  the  first  conjugation  of  verbs.  But  Syriac  roots, 
while  they  resemble  those  of  cognate  dialects  in  consisting  almost  always  of  three,  seldom  of  four 
letters,  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  mostly  monosyllabic,  in  triliteral  roots  the  vowel  being  placed 
under  the  second  letter,  so  as  to  form  but  one  syllable.'  In  grammatical  structure  Syriac  is  closely 
akin  to  Hebrew.  The  adjectives,  as  in  Hebrew,  are  remarkably  few  in  number,  but  their  deficiency 
is  supphed  by  other  parts  of  speech,  which  take  their  place,  and  perform  their  office.  The  superlative 
degree  is  often  formed  by  the  duplication  of  the  positive.  Pronouns  are  generally  expressed  by  certain 
particles  called  afiixes,  placed  at  the  end  of  nouns,  verbs,  or  other  particles,  and  with  which  they  are 
so  incorporated  as  to  form  but  one  word.^  The  system  of  conjugation  is  conducted  upon  the  same 
plan  as  the  Hebrew.  Verbs  expressing  modification  of  a  primary  idea  are  connected  in  conjugation, 
and  are  considered  to  form  collectively  one  entire  and  perfect  verb.  In  Syriac  there  are  eight  forms  or 
conjugations  of  verbs,  of  which  four  have  an  active,  and  fom-  a  passive,  and  sometimes  a  recij)rocal 
signification.  The  alphabetical  characters  in  Syriac  are  the  same  in  number  as  the  Hebrew,  but  differ 
considerably  in  form.  The  Estrangelo  Syiiac  characters  are  evidently  of  the  same  origin  as  those  on 
the  inscriptions  found  at  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  There  are  several  MSS.  extant  written  in  this  charac- 
ter, some  of  which  are  as  ancient  as  the  sixth  century.  The  rectilinear  character,  that  is,  a  character 
written  with  a  continuous  straight  connecting  line  is  now  commonly  used  in  our  printed  Syriac  books, 
and  is  a  modification  of  the  Estrangelo,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  modern  Greek  and  Latin 
characters  do  to  the  Uncial.  Another  mode  of  writing  Syriac  peculiar  to  a  sect  in  Syria  called 
Christians  of  St.  John,  is  the  Zamian  ;  the  consonants  are  formed  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  vowels 
instead  of  being  represented  by  points  above  and  below  the  line,  are  denoted  by  strokes  fastened  to 
the  letters,  as  in  Ethiopic  and  Sanscrit. 

Syriac  Versions  of  Scripture. — Several  very  ancient  Syriac  versions  are  still  extant,  and 
are  of  considerable  service  in  the  elucidation  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  because  in  time,  place, 
and  modes  of  thinking,  the  translators  were  closely  approximated  to  the  inspired  writers.^  Of  these 
versions  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  important  is  called  the  Peshito  (signifying  clear,  literal,  exact) 
on  account  of  its  strict  fidelity  to  the  text.  The  period  at  which  this  version  was  made  has  been  much 
disputed  :  by  some  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  of  this  version  has  been  referred  to  the  age 
of  Solomon,  while  various  other  traditions  have  ascribed  the  translation  to  Asa  Puest  of  the  Samari- 
tans, and  to  the  Apostle  Thaddeus.  Ephrem,  the  Syrian,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  speaks  of  it  as  a  work  in  general  vise ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  whole  version  was  completed  by  the  close  of  the  first  or  commencement  of  the  second  century, 
at  any  rate  we  have  proof  that  it  was  in  common  use  in  the  year  350  A.  D.  The  disparity  of  style 
apparent  in  different  parts  of  the  version  has  led  to  the  beHef  that  several  persons  were  engaged  in  its 
execution.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  have  been  made  immediately  from  the 
Hebrew,  but  with  occasional  reference  to  the  Septuaglnt  and  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases.  This 
version  is  more  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  its  being  more  ancient  than  any  Hebrew  MS.  now 
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in  existence.  It  contains  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  the  Apocrypha.  The 
Peshlto  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  from  the  original  text,  as  appears  Irom  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  Greek  words  ;  the  Greek  codex  used  for  the  translation  belonged  to  no  known  family 
of  MSS.,  many  of  the  readings  agree  witli  the  quotations  from  the  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the 
earlier  fatlicrs  of  the  Church.'  It  is  rather  singular  that  in  all  ancient  j\ISS.  of  this  version,  four 
epistles,  namely,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Judc,  and 
IJKewise  the  Book  of  llevclation  are  wanting ;  they  also  want  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  John  8,  and  1  John  5.  7.  Pocockc  found  the  four  missing  epistles  in  a  MS.  belonging  to 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  younger  Scaliger  obtained  possession  of  a  MS.  of  the  Revelation ;  the 
Epistles  were  published  by  Pococke  in  16;50,  and  the  Apocalypse  by  De  Dieu  in  1627:  these  have 
been  ever  since  appended  to  tlie  Pesliito  in  printed  e<litions,  but  evidently  do  not  belong  to  that 
ancient  version,  being  vastly  inferior  to  it  in  point  of  purity,  style,  and  fidehty.  The  Peshito  version 
was  not  known  in  Europe  till  A.  r>.  1552,  when  Moses  of  Mardin  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Syrian 
Church  to  Rome,  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  to  request  that  an  edition  might  be 
printed  of  their  ancient  Scriptiu-es.  The  late  Mr.  Ricli  travelled  in  central  Asia  in  search  of  ancient 
JISS. :  he  discovered  in  Assyria  in  all  fifty-nine  Syriac  MSS.  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum ;  they 
afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  general  integrity  of  our  received  text  of  the  Peshito. 

Next  in  antiquity  to  the  Peshito,  but  considerably  inferior  to  it  in  elegance  and  accuracy  of  diction, 
if  superior  to  it  in  servile  literality,  is  the  Pliiloxenian  version,  so  called  from  having  been  executed 
under  the  auspices  of  Philoxenus,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Syria,  by  Polycarp,  A.D.  488 — 518.  The 
Pliiloxenian  version  was  revised  and  collated  with  Alexandrine  MSS.  by  Thomas  of  Harclea,  A.  D.  616 ; 
and  this  revision  was  published  by  Professor  Wliite  at  Oxford  in  1778.  There  are  also  three  other 
ancient  Syriac  versions  ;  namely,  1.  The  Karkaphensian,  which  is  httle  more  than  a  recension  of  the 
Peshito  made  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  by  David,  a  Jacobite  Monk  of  Mesopotamia,  for  the 
especial  use  of  the  Monophysite  or  Jacobite  Christians.  It  derives  its  name  either  from  a  Syriac  word 
signifying  the  head,  and  also  tlie  summit  of  a  moimtain  (Karkupho),  or  from  a  town  in  Mesopotamia. 
2.  The  Palestine- Syriac,  or  Syrian  translation  of  Jerusalem  of  unknown  date,  of  which  the  portions 
still  extant,  consisting  of  a  greater  part  of  the  Gospels,  are  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
It  was  discovered,  and  a  portion  of  the  text  edited,  as  a  specimen,  by  Professor  Adler,  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  language  and  written  characters  it  differs  from  common  Syriac, 
and  approaches  the  dialect  formerly  spoken  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  fifth 
century,  and  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek  text,  its  readings  generally  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Western  recension.  It  is  valued  on  account  of  its  correctness,  and  Professor  Scholz  in  his  last  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  has  given  readings  from  it.  The  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  Peshito  and  the  Pliiloxenian  or  Harclean,  is  found  among  the  fragments  of  this 
version.^  3.  The  Syro-Estrangelo  or  Syriac-Hexaplar  version,  which  is  a  translation  of  Origen's 
Hexaplar  edition  of  the  Septuagint ;  it  was  executed  by  an  unknown  author  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  closely  adheres  to  the  Septuagint  throughout.  The  first  portion  of  the  Sjrriac 
Scriptures  committed  to  the  press,  was  the  Peshito  New  Testament,  printed  in  quarto  at  Vienna  1555; 
copies  of  this  edition  are  now  of  considerable  rarity.  The  entire  Syriac  Scriptures  were  inserted  in 
Le  Jay's  Polyglot  Bible  in  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  1657. 

When  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1806  visited  the  Syrian  Christians  in  India,  he  foimd  several  important 
MSS.  of  great  antiquity  which  he  brought  with  him  to  England.  The  last  years  of  his  useful  and 
laborious  life  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  printed  edition  from  these  MSS.,  and  he  died,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  sheets  of  the  Syriac  Testament  in  his  hands.  A  short  time  prior  to  his  decease,  he  was 
walking  with  a  friend  in  the  churchyard  at  Clapham,  and  he  entered  into  a  minute  account  of  the  plan 
he  had  pursued  in  preparing  the  Syriac  text.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and  burst  into  tears  :  as  soon  as 
ho  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  he  said  to  his  friend — "  do  not  be  alarmed,  I  am  not  ill,  but  I  was 
completely  overcome  with  tlie  recollection  of  the  delight  with  which  I  had  engaged  in  the  exercise. 
At  first  I  was  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  task  as  irksome,  and  apprehended  that  I  should  find  even 
the  Scriptures  pall  by  the  frequency  of  this  critical  examination.  But  so  far  from  it,  every  fresh 
perusal  seemed  to  throw  fresh  light  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  convey  additional  joy  and  consola- 
tion to  my  mind."  The  four  Gospels  and  Acts  were  printed  in  1815  at  Broxboume  in  flertfordshire, 
under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Buchanan.  At  his  death,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  whom  the 
work  had  been  originally  undertaken,  appointed  Dr.  Lee  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  to  complete 

'  Hug's  lutroduetion.  Vol.  I.  2  Davidsou's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  66. 
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the  New  Testament.  This  was  the  first  introduction  of  tliis  great  orientalist  to  the  Committee. 
Dr.  Lee  objected  to  Dr.  Buchanan's  omission  of  the  vowel  points,  and  to  his  use  of  the  European, 
instead  of  the  Syriac  system  of  grammatical  pronunciation  ;  and  upon  these  and  other  representations 
the  Bible  Committee  agreed  that  the  whole  work  should  be  commenced  anew  imder  Dr.  Lee's  super- 
intendence, and  that  the  Gospels  and  Acts  edited  by  Dr.  Buclianan,  should  be  cancelled.  Dr.  Lee 
adopted  the  very  accurate  text  published  by  Leusden  and  Schaaf  in  1717,  as  the  standard  text,  and 
introduced  emendations  from  various  ]\ISS.  The  New  Testament  left  the  press_  in  1816.  In  1823, 
Dr.  Lee  edited  the  Syriac  Old  Testament,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  Missionary,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  preparing  this  work  he  took  the  version  of  the 
Polyglots  as  his  text,  and  collated  the  MS.  brought  by  Dr.  Buchanan  from  India,  a  MS.  belonging  to 
Dr.  A.  Clarke,  and  a  MS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Library  of  New  College,  Oxford.  In  1826  the 
Bible  Society  published  an  entire  edition  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures,  the  Old  Testament  being  from  the 
text  of  1823.  In  1829  a  Peshito  New  Testament  in  12mo.  was  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Greenfield,  for  the  Publishers  of  this  work,  from  the  text  of  Widmansted  1555,  with  the  book  of 
Revelation  and  the  Epistles,  described  above  as  being  wanting  in  the  Peshito  version,  supphed,  as  in 
previous  editions,  from  the  publications  of  Pococke  and  De  Dieu. 

Eesults  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — Two  grand  results  have  followed 
from  the  early,  though  hmited,  circulation  of  this  version  in  India.  First,  the  integi-ity  of  our 
Western  copies  of  Scripture  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  fact  of  their  having  been  ascertained, 
on  critical  examination,  to  correspond  in  all  important  points  with  the  ancient  and  independent  MSS. 
that  had  for  ages  been  buried,  so  to  speak,  in  the  East.  Secondly,  the  assumptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  to  the  antiquity  of  her  usages  are  clearly  disproved,  by  the  rejection  of  Romish  dogmas  and 
observances  by  a  Church  that  was  among  the  first  to  receive,  and  among  the  most  zealous  to  preserve 
the  oracles  of  God:  here,  indeed,  as  Bishop  Wilson  justly  remarked,  "is  an  ancient  Church  knowing 
nothing  of  the  pretended  supremacy  of  Rome,  nor  of  her  peculiar  dogmas ;  but  standing  a  witness,  in 
addition  to  the  primitive  Churches  in  Haute  Dauphine  and  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  to  the  pure 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  thus  demonstrating  the  comparative  novelty  of  the  superstitious  doctrines  and 
usages,  and  indeed  of  all  the  assumptions  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome — a  testimony  in  a  day 
like  the  present  of  no  little  value."  The  boon  conferred  upon  the  Syrian  Churches  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  copies  of  Scripture  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  the  editions  of  1815,  1816, 
and  of  subsequent  years,  has  been  duly  appreciated  by  them ;  and  the  Missionaries  relate  that  In  several 
instances  the  never  failing  result  of  the  conscientious  study  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  manifested,  by 
the  substitution  of  vital  godliness  for  a  merely  outward  orthodox  profession. 


SYRIAC  IN  HEBREW  CHARACTERS. 

The  Syriac  New  Testament  in  Hebrew  characters  was  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chasidim  and  Cabalistic  Jews  of  Poland, 
Constantinople,  and  the  East.  It  was  pnblished  in  1837  by  the  London  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  Syriac 
Peshito  had  previously  appeared  in  Hebrew  characters  in  the  fifth  part  of  the  .\ntwerp  Polyglot.  Before,  however,  the  printing  of 
the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  liiimanuel  Tremellius  had  used  Hebrew  ch.iracters  in  his  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament.  He  did  this 
in  consequence  of  there  not  being  at  that  time  any  place  where  Syriac  types  were  obtainable  except  at  Vienna.  De  la  Boderie  and 
others  have  used  Hebrew  letters  in  their  editions. 


SYRO-CHALDAIC; 

AND  MODERN  SYRIAC. 

(For  a  Specimen  of  the  Syro-Chaldaic  Version  in  the  Estrangelo  Character,  see  Plate  II.) 

People  for  whom  this  Edition  is  designed. — The  Syriac  language  is  written  in  Nestorian 
characters,  by  a  professedly  Christian  people,  of  whom  some  are  entrenched  among  the  mountains  of 
As>;yria,  and  otliers  settled  in  the  adjacent  plain  of  Ooroomiah,  in  West  Persia,  between  36°  and  39° 
north  latitude,  and  43°  and  46°  east  longitude :  they  arc  supposed  to  amount,  in  point  of  number, 
to  about  2()0,0()()  souls.  They  are  sometimes  called  Chaldeans  or  East  Syrians  from  the  coimtry 
they  inhabit ;  but  they  are  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Nestorians,  which  latter 
appellation,  they  contend,  is  not  derived  from  the  celebrated  Nestorius  who  was  condemned  at 
the  third  Council  of  Ephcsus,  but  from  Nazareth  the  city  of  Mary.  It  is  said  that  they  originally 
fled  from  the  Eoman  empire  during  persecution  in  the  reign  oi  Justinian,  and  that  they  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  assigned  them  an  abode  in  his 
dominions.  They  then  consisted  of  50,000  families,  each  headed  by  a  bishop,  and  the  family  of  the 
bishop  who  then  held  precedence  over  the  rest,  still  retains  the  principal  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power. 
During  the  severe  persecutions  they  subsequently  suffered  from  the  Mahommedans,  they  were  driven 
to  their  present  impregnable  abodes.  Their  religious  tenets  are  more  uncorrupted  than  those  of  most 
oriental  churches.  Tliey  seem  never  to  have  practised  image  worship  nor  auricular  confession  ;  and  so 
great  is  their  antipathy  to  popery,  that  they  have  a  singular  and  most  anti-christian  custom  of  cursing 
the  Pope  regularly  every  day,  his  grandfather,  grandmother,  and  grandchildren. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  The  language  generally  denominated  the  Syro- 
Chaldalc  or  Nestorian,  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  Syriac,  unless  it  be,  indeed,  in  the  occasional 
variation  of  one  or  two  grammatical  forms,  and  a  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  Thus 
a  Syro-(,'haldaic  book  if  transcribed  in  Syriac  characters,  would  be  pure  Syriac.  The  Chaldean  Priest 
at  Khosrova  had  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  which  he  had  caused  to  be  transcribed,  word  for  word,  from 
the  Syriac  of  Walton's  Polyglot,  only  substituting  the  Nestorian  for  the  Syriac  characters,  and  it  was 
ascertained  beyond  doubt  by  the  Missionaries  that  the  language  of  this  Pentateuch  was  perfectly 
identical  with  that  of  the  Church  books  in  common  use  among  the  Nestorians.  The  Nestorian 
characters  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  same  as  the  ancient  Estrangelo,  only  slightly  modified  in  form ; 
they  are  very  clear  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  Missionaries  stationed  in  the  country  who  have  been 
afflicted  -with  ophthalmia,  and  thereby  deprived  of  the  power  of  reading  English  type  without  pain, 
have  found  themselves  able  to  read  books  written  or  printed  in  the  Nestorian  character  with  ease  and 
pleasure. '  The  dialect  at  present  commonly  spoken  among  the  Nestorians  is  a  very  corrupted  form  of 
their  ancient  Syriac  :  it  abounds  in  contractions,  abbreviations,  and  inversions,  and  is  adulterated  by 
Persian,  Turkish,  and  Kurdish  words.  In  sound  it  is  even  harsher  than  the  Armenian.  It  still,  however, 
retains  its  character  as  a  Shemitic  dialect,  many  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words  are  discoverable  in  it,  and 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Nestorians  and  the  Jews  settled  in  adjacent  villages  are  able  to  con- 
verse together,  although  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Jews  is  a  barbarised  form  of  Hebrew,  altogether 
distinct  from  the  vernacular  of  the  Nestorians. 

Editions  of  Scripture  in  this  Language. — Several  ancient  MSS.  of  Scripture  have  been 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  Nestorians,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  brought  to  Europe. 
Dr.  A^'oUf  during  his  travels  in  1826  purchased  of  the  Nestorians  several  MSS.  of  various  portions  of 
their  Bible ;  these  he  brought  safely  to  England,  although  on  two  several  occasions  he  very  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck.  The  MSS.  became  the  property  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Chi-istianity 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  Committee  lent  them  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  publication. 
An  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospels  was  accordingly  printed  by  the  latter  Society, 
under  the  editorship  of  T.  P.  Piatt,  Esq.  and  those  passages  in  which  the  MSS.  were  deficient  were  supplied 
from  the  Syriac  version ;  for  Mr.  Piatt  had  ascertained  on  critical  examination  that  the  Syro-Chaldaic 
text  was  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  Society's  Syriac  version,  the  character  only  being  different. 
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The  types  were  cast  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Watts,  and  the  edition  left  the  press  in  1829.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  first  time  that  Syriac  had  been  printed  in  Nestorian  characters,  for  a  Syriac  liturgical 
work  called  Missale  Chaldaicum,  containing  the  selections  from  the  Gospels  and  Ej^Istles  read  on 
Sundays  and  Festivals,  was  published  in  these  characters  in  1767  at  Kome,  accompanied  by  an  interpre- 
tation in  Carshun.  The  Missionaries  now  among  the  Nestorians  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  the 
elaborate  preparation  of  a  Syro-Chaldaic  Old  Testament,  in  which  they  take  the  ancient  and  valuable 
Syriac  version,  the  Peshito,  as  their  text.  An  edition  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  projected  by  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  from  valuable  MSS.  collected  at  the  cost  of  the  Society  in  Mesopotamia:' 
but  little  if  any  progress  seems  as  yet  to  have  been  made  in  the  publication  of  this  important  work. 
Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  commenced  in  1836  a  translation  from  the  ancient 
or  ecclesiastical  language  into  the  modernised  corrupt  dialect  now  vernacular  among  these  people.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  portion  of  this  version  has  yet  been  committed  to  the  press. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — Dr.  Wolff  of  the  London  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  travelled  in  1826  among  the  Nestorian  churches,  and  had  frequent  interviews 
with  the  priests  and  people.  He  found  them,  as  they  themselves  admitted,  in  a  wild  and  uncivihsed 
state;  but  when  questioned  on  the  cause  of  their  want  of  civilisation,  they  acknowledged  it  to  be  the 
result  of  their  lamentable  destitution  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  They  had  no  printed  copies  what- 
ever, and  the  MSS.  were  extremely  scarce  and  never  found  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people. 
"  But,"  said  they,  "  we  have  heard  that  the  Enghsh  are  able  to  write  a  thousand  copies  in  one  day, 
would  they  not  write  for  us  several  thousand  copies  and  send  them  to  us  ?  we  become  wild  like  Curds, 
for  we  have  so  few  copies  of  the  Bible.  The  Enghsh  have  written  those  of  the  Jacobites  (in  Syriac 
characters)  which  we  cannot  read  generally,  why  should  they  not  write  these  of  ours?"  The  expecta- 
tions and  desires  of  these  simple  people  were  realized,  and  soon  after  they  had  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  Gospels  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  divine  seed  sprang  up  and  bore  fruit  to 
the  glory  of  God.  The  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions  who  have  for  some  years  been 
labouring  among  them,  give  the  following  account  of  them;  "the  Hght  of  heavenly  truth  is  rapidly 
pervading  the  mass  of  the  people,  many  of  whom  appear  like  a  person  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep, 
unconscious  of  the  darkness  in  which  he  has  been  enveloped,  and  are  inquiring  how  it  is  that  they 
have  been  kept  so  long  in  ignorance  and  self-delusion.  To  this  their  Priests  reply.  We  ourselves, 
till  now,  have  been  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and  our  criminahty  is  even  greater  than  yours  for 
having  hidden  the  light  so  long." 


Report  of  Foreign  Translation  Committee  of  Christian  Knowledge  Society  for  1844,  p.  83;  and  see  Report  of  the  same  Committee  for  1845,  p.  41. 


ARABIC. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ARABIC  VERSION, 

AS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY  IN  1825.    QUARTO. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

J^  *  djji  jJlc  ^joJi  J  \^  J^  *  ^^^^  y^  ^^j  ^^  ^  u^  "^^^j  '^♦^^  ^^  '^^^  "^ 
^Lji  ji3  ^.  o-iJi  o^^  jyJ^  J^  *jy^  ^-^  ^  ^^^  ^  uA-.  r^  *^^  J^^  cr*.-^ 

1^  ^j   *<UwV   ^(^«^v.  crr'^l    aiJl   ^  Ij^,^.   J,l   GUaL   j^lWli   s^   ^.^\   Uli    *'^-    ,^- 

*  lL>-_.    ^UJi3    (^    t_j3\    ^^    v_f  JJl    'V^ji^    J^    ^"^^sy*    i'i^sy    ^\)i   ^w 

ON  THE  ARABIC  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Predominance  of  the  Language. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  calcvilate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  amount  of  population  by  whom  this  language  is  spoken.  The  population  of  Arabia  itself 
has  been  variously  estimated  from  10,000,000  to  14,000,000  inhabitants  ;  but  Arabic  is  also  vernacular 
in  Syria,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  part  of  Persia,  in  some  parts  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  in 
Egypt,  in  Nubia,  and  in  Barbary.  Arabic  is  also  extensively  used  as  the  language  of  religion  and 
commerce  in  Western,  Eastern,  and  Central  Africa,  and  before  the  Missionaries  had  reduced  some  of 
the  African  dialects  to  writing,  Ai-abic  was  the  only  written  language  known  to  the  natives  of  that  vast 
continent.  As  the  language  of  the  Koran,  Arabic  is  venerated  and  studied  from  "the  Western  confines 
of  Spain  and  Africa  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  over  130  degrees  of  longitude  ;  and  from  the  tropic  ot 
Capricorn  to  Tartary,  over  70  degrees  of  latitude." '  Its  importance  as  a  medium  of  commumcation 
between  distant  nations  may  be  inferred  from  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Rev.  Henry  ilartyn  lor 
undertaking  a  new  version  of  the  Arabic  Testament.  "  We  will  begin  to  preach,"  said  that  devoted 
Missionary,  "  to  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Tartary,  part  of  India  and  of  China,  half  of  Africa,  all  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Turkey,  and  one  tongue  shall  suffice  for  them  all." 

Chakacteristics  of  the  Language. — The  Arabic  language,  in  its  earliest  and  rudest  state, 
was  the  vernacular  of  a  few  nomadic  tribes  who  derived  their  descent  from  Kahtan,  the  son  of  Heber, 
a  great  grandson  of  Shem,  and  from  Ishmael  (the  son  of  Abraham,  by  Hagar),  who,  by  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  Morad,  of  the  race  of  Kahtan,  engrafted  liis  posterity  on  the  Arabic  stock.^  It  was 
spoken  among  these  tribes  in  a  variety  of  dialects,  concerning  which  we  now  know  httle  more  than 
that  the  Koreish  and  the  Hamiar  were  the  distinctive  appellations  of  the  two  predominant  dialects. 
Mahomet  spoke  the  Koreish  dialect,  and  under  his  influence  and  that  of  liis  successors  the  other  dialects 
insensibly  merged  into  it.  Hence  the  extraordinary  copiousness  of  the  Arabic  language ;  the  result, 
not  of  foreign  admLxtiire  (for  Arabia  was  never  conquered),  but  of  the  gradual  amalgamation  of 
numerous  dialects  into  one.  The  language  is  rich  both  in  lexicography  and  in  grammatical  forms. 
It  has  a  complete,  though  simple,  system  of  declension ;  a  stock  of  augmentatives  and  diminutives ; 
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tliirteen  conjugations  of  verbs,  both  in  tbe  active  and  passive  voice ;  two  genders,  masculine  and 
feminine;  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural;  and  also  a  peculiar  form  of  the  plural  which  seems 
to  appertain  almost  exclusively  to  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  languages,  and  which  is  called  the  pliu-al 
of  paucity. '  There  is  one  article  {al  or  el)  answering  in  many  respects  to  our  English  the  ;  it  appears 
in  many  words  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Arabic,  as  in  Alcoran  (hterally  the  Koran),  alcohol, 
algebra,  etc.  The  particles  are,  as  in  most  languages,  indeclinable  ;  and  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  separable  and  the  inseparable ;  the  former  are  always  used  as  prefixes,  and  the  latter,  though 
forming  separate  words,  always  precede  the  word  they  govern.  The  process  of  simphfication  which 
has  ever  been  at  work  in  the  modification  of  all  vernacular  languages,  has  not  spared  the  antique  forms 
of  Arabic  grammar.  There  are  as  many  distinct  Arabic  dialects  as  there  are  countries  in  which  Arabic 
is  spoken,  and  in  aU  these  dialects  the  inflexions  of  case,  the  passive  form  of  the  verb,  and  the  dual, 
have  more  or  less  disappeared.  Words  and  phrases  from  other  languages  have  also  in  many  cases  been 
introduced.  The  Moorish  Arabs  have  adopted  a  negative  form  pecuhar  to  French  and  its  dialects ; 
the  phrase  il  ne  vient  pas  is,  in  Occidental  Arabic,  ma  yegychi  (ma  answering  to  7ie,  and  chi  to  pas).  ^ 
Yet,  amidst  all  these  local  changes,  the  modern  Arabic  still  preserves  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Arabic 
of  the  Koran,  which  is  everywhere  rehgiously  upheld  as  the  model  of  classic  beauty  and  elegance. 

It  is  uncertain  what  alphabetical  system  was  oi-iginaUy  in  use  among  the  tribes  of  Arabia.  About 
the  time  of  Mahomet  a  style  of  writing  was  adopted  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish  called  the  Cupliic,  from 
the  town  of  Cufa  in  Irak,  in  whicli  it  originated.  It  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Estrangelo  Syriac 
alphabet.  In  this  character,  which  is  clumsy  and  inelegant,  consisting  mostly  of  straight  strokes, 
Mahomet  wrote  the  Koran  ;  it  was  superseded  in  the  tenth  century  by  a  character  called  the  Nishki, 
wliich  has  ever  since  continued  in  use,  not  only  among  the  nations  who  write  the  Arabic  language, 
but  also  among  the  Turks  and  Persians.  De  Sacy  has  proved  that  this  character  is  at  least  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Mahomet.  It  appears  that,  about  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Kishki  character, 
three  vowel  signs  were  introduced,  placed,  as  in  Hebrew,  above  or  below  the  line,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  vowels.  There  are  twenty-eight  consonants,  and  to  many  of  them  a  different  form  is 
appropriated,  according  to  their  position  in  words,  as  initial,  medial,  or  final. 

Veesions  and  printed  Editions  of  the  Scriptures. — It  was  in  Arabia  (as  the  district 
east  of  Damascus  was  tlien  called)  that  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  commenced  his  ministrations 
(Gal.  i.  17);  but  Christianity  did  not,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  become  the  established  roHgion  of  the 
country,  and  there  are  few  if  any  very  ancient  versions  of  Scripture  in  Arabic.  A  version,  of  which 
no  part  is  now  extant,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Warka,  the  son  of  Naufel,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Mahomet ;  and  this  fact  serves  to  account  for  the  deep  knowledge  of  Scripture  displayed  by  the  false 
prophet.  The  most  ancient  of  the  MSS.  that  are  known  in  Europe  seem  to  have  been  executed 
soon  after  tlie  conquest  of  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  John,  Bishop  of  Seville,  finding  that  the  Latin  language  was  falling  more  and  more  into 
disuse,  executed  a  translation  from  Jerome's  Vulgate  into  Arabic.  The  churches  under  tlic  Patriarchates 
of  Antioch  and  of  Alexandria  also  produced  translations  in  Arabic  at  different  periods  from  their 
ancient  Church  versions.  Printed  editions  of  some  of  these  MSS.  have  been  pubHshed  at  intervals 
since  the  year  1546.  The  four  Gospels  were  published  at  Kome  in  1591,  the  translation  is  directly 
from  the  Greek.  In  1616  an  entire  New  Testament  was  printed  by  Erpenius,  at  Leyden,  from  an 
exemplar  said  to  have  been  executed  in  Upper  Egypt  by  a  Coptic  Bishop  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Gospels  of  this  edition  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  Eoman  text  of  1591,  but  the  Epistles  bear 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  derived  fr-om  the  Peshito,  while  the  book  of  Eevelation  is  a  translation 
from  the  Coptic.  The  first  Arabic  version  printed  in  England  was  that  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  pubhshed 
1657.  This  version  is  merely  a  reprint  of  an  Arabic  translation  of  noted  inaccuracy  published  in  1645 
in  the  Paris  Polyglot,  but  with  the  omissions  supplied  from  one  of  the  Selden  MSS.  The  Pentateuch 
inserted  in  these  Polyglots  is  said  to  have  been  first  published  in  1546,  at  Constantinople,  by  Saadias 
Gaon,  a  Jewish  teacher  of  Babylon,  and  is  an  unfaithful  and  inelegant  production.  It  is  extremely 
paraphrastic,  and  though  in  general  it  conforms  to  the  Masoretic  text,  it  sometimes  follows  the  Chaldee 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  sometimes  the  Septuagint.  The  other  books  of  the  Polyglot  editions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  by  unknown  writers ;  in  some  books  the  Syriac  version  is  followed  so  closely  that,  in 
the  London  Polyglot,  the  same  Latin  translation,  with  a  few  marginal  alterations,  answers  both  to  the 
Syriac  and  to  the  Arabic  Texts.     The  Gospels  of  the  Polyglots  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  Eoman 

1  See  Encj-clopsaia  Mctropolitaaa.  :  Jovjiial  Asiatique  for  1329. 
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and  Erpenian  texts,  but  tlic  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  apparently  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  :  they  were  printed  I'rom  an  Egyptian  MS.,  and  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  originally  agreed 
generally  with  the  Erpenian  version,  but  to  have  been  altered  by  the  editors.  Erpenius  also  pubhshed 
the  Pcntateueh  in  Arabic  at  Leyden,  in  16C2,  in  Hebrew  characters,  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of 
Scaliger,  and  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  an  African  Jew  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a  direct 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,  to  which  it  adheres  so  closely  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  that  language.  The  version  of  Abu  Said  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  been 
noticed  page  30.  An  edition  of  the  entire  Bible,  in  three  volumes  foUo,  was  published  by  the 
Propaganda  at  Kome  in  1671.  Forty-six  years  were  consumed  in  transcribing  and  revising  the  te.xt. 
It  was  undertaken  by  order  of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  at  the  earnest  request  of  several  oriental  prelates. 
Sergius  Risius,  the  Maronite  Bishop  of  Damascus,  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  other  learned 
men,  to  collate  the  various  printed  copies  with  the  original  oriental  versions  of  the  Vulgate.  The  work 
was  completed  in  1650,  but  was  subjected  to  a  fresh  revisal  prior  to  publication  on  account  of  its  not 
being  sufficiently  conformable  to  the  Vulgate.  An  important  edition  of  the  Psalms  in  Arabic  was 
published  in  London,  1725,  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  text  of  this 
edition  is  attributed  to  Athanasius,  the  Melchite  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  is  valued  on  account  of 
its  fidelity.  In  1727  an  Arabic  New  Testament  was  published  by  the  same  Society  from  the  text  of 
the  Polyglot,  corrected  by  the  Editor,  Solomon  Negri.  Although  10,000  copies  of  this  work  were 
printed,  the  edition  is  now  extremely  rare,  for  none  of  the  copies  were  sold  in  Europe,  and  but  few 
given  to  the  learned.  Two  copies  are  preserved  at  Cambridge.  A  great  part  of  the  edition  was  sent 
to  Russia,  for  distribution  in  the  surroimding  Mahommedan  countries.'  An  Arabic  Bible  is  reported 
to  have  been  printed  at  Bucharest  in  1700,  and  the  Gospels  at  Aleppo  in  1706,  but  httle  is  known  of 
these  editions  m  Europe.  About  the  year  1811,  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  Arabic,  from  the  text 
of  the  Polyglot,  was  printed  at  Newcastle.  This  work,  projected  by  Professor  Carlyle,  was  imder  the 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Bible  Society  lent  assistance  to  its  publication  and 
circulation.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  churches  of  the  East,  for  whom  this  edition  was 
chiefly  intended,  are  scrupulously  averse  to  the  reception  of  any  version  except  that  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  recognise.  To  meet  their  case,  the  Society  in  1820  issued  5000  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  from  the  only  text  which  these  churches  regard  as  genuine,  namely,  that  pub- 
lished in  1671  by  the  Propayanda  Fide:  this  was  followed  in  1822  by  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  same  text,  pubhshed  under  the  care  of  Professors  Lee  and  Macbride.  In  1819  the  Society 
had  printed  an  edition  of  3000  copies  in  12mo.  of  the  Psalter,  from  the  text  employed  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  text  was  hkewise  adopted  at  the  celebrated  press  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  Mount  Libanus.  An  attempt  to  produce  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  modern  Arabic  was  likewise  made  by  the  Rev.  William  Jowett  durmg  his  travels  in 
Syria  :  he  employed  a  learned  priest  of  Jerusalem  to  commence  a  translation  from  the  original  Greek, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Propaganda:  the  MS.  was  completed  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  sent  to  Malta,  but  never  printed.^  The  need  of  an  improved  translation  of  the  Arabic  Scriptures, 
so  long  and  so  deeply  felt  by  the  Eastern  Churches,  has  at  length  been  met  by  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society.  Their  agent,  the  Rev.  C.  Schlienz,  relates,  as  the  result  of  his  personal  observations  in  the 
East,  "  that  the  only  two  printed  versions  of  the  Arabic  Bible  (the  edition  of  the  Polyglot  and  tliat  of 
the  Propaganda)  known  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  were  both  regarded  with  rooted  autijjathy  by  the 
Mahommedans  ;  the  Polyglot  chiefly  for  its  presumptuous  impiety  in  adopting  the  phraseology  of  the 
Koran,  and  for  its  inequality  of  style,  and  the  Propaganda  for  its  vulgarity  and  inelegancy  of  language."* 
In  1839  the  preparation  of  a  new  Arabic  version  was  commenced,  by  the  direction  of  the  Society, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  C.  Schlienz.  The  translation  was  executed  by  Mr.  Fares,  one  of 
the  most  learned  Arabic  scholars  of  the  East,  at  Malta.  He  translated  from  the  sacred  originals,  but 
with  constant  recourse  to  numerous  valuable  MSS.  collected  for  the  purpose  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society.  The  proofs  were  sent  for  correction  to  scholars  of  eminence  in  London  and  the  East.  Finally, 
the  work  was  brought  to  Loudon,  and  is  now  being  completed  imder  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Lee, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Mr  Cureton.  A  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  modern  Arabic  was  printed 
at  Calcutta  in  1816,  designed  principally  for  the  learned  and  fastidious  Mahommedans  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  who,  it  was  thought,  might  have  been  repelled  from  the  study  of  Scripture  by  the  anti 
quated  style  of  former  versions.     This  translation  was  made  by  a  learned  /\j-abian  scholar,  the  imhappy 

1  Michaclis,  Vol.  I.  p.  5!19.  3  Report  of  ForeigTi  Translation  Committee  of  Christian  Knowledge 

■  Researches  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  409.  Society  for  1838,  p.  120;  also  the  Report  for  1839,  pp.  158,  159. 
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Sabat,  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  Eev.  S.  M.  Thomason.  The  lamented  Henry  Martyn  was  deeply 
interested  in  Sabat,  and  the  production  of  his  version;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  completion.  A 
second  edition  was  printed  in  London  in  1825,  imder  the  care  of  Professor  Lee ;  and  a  third  in 
Calcutta,  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Thomason,  in  the  followiag  year  :  but  the  version  has  not  been  found 
generally  acceptable  in  countries  where  the  language  is  vernacular,  and  it  has  not  since  been  reprinted. 

Results  of  the  PKOrAGATiON  of  the  Arabic  Version. — Wherever  the  Arabic  language 
prevails,  there  Mahommedanism  is  predominant ;  but  among  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet,  the 
Arabic  version  is  gradually  and  silently  effecting  the  purposes  of  God.  Perhaps  no  one  version  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  received  in  so  many  countries,  and  blessed  to  so  many  different  nations,  as  the 
Arabic.  In  Western  Africa,  the  natives  on  first  receiving  the  copies  sent  to  them  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  "  were  astonished  that  a  white  man  should  have  written  this  book  in  their 
favourite  language."'  The  Rev.  T.  Dove,  Missionary  at  Macarthy's  Island,  wi-iting  m  1835,  expresses 
his  beHef  that  many  of  the  Arabic  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Psalters,  had  been  conveyed  hundreds  of 
miles  into  the  interior  of  Africa.-  "  I  have  seen  (said  the  Rev.  Mv.  Richardson  in  1838)  Moors  reading 
our  Bible  in  their  shops  in  broad  day,  in  the  midst  of  business  ;  .  .  .  I  have  fallen  upon  these  Moors 
by  pure  accident,  and  I  have  distributed  many  an  Arabic  Testament  with  my  own  hands  among  these 
devotees  of  Mahomet."'  "  Even  the  sons  of  Kedar  (says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ewald)  have  heard  the  Gospel 
sound  beneath  their  tents,  and  have  often  and  willingly  bought  the  word  of  the  living  God."^  In 
Egyjjt,  also,  the  Arabic  Scriptures  sent  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  were  received  with 
equal  readiness,  as  is  attested  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett,  in  his  account  of  his  ]\Iission  thither,  dated  1819.* 
In  illustration  of  the  results  of  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  country,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Kruse, 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  writes  from  Cairo  : — "  Some  few  Mahommedans  are  coming  to  me, 
and  in  one  or  two  I  begin  to  hope  the  Scriptures  are  \mfolding  the  true  hght.  You  will  easily  conceive 
how  thankful  I  feel  when  I  hear  a  Mahommedan  relating  the  history  and  doctrine  of  our  Saviour. 
One  in  particular  evidences  that  he  has  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  I  really  believe  that 
he  has  received  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  ^ 

AbdaUah,  an  Arabian  of  noble  birth,  was  converted  from  Islamism  by  the  simple  perusal 
of  the  Bible.  When  his  conversion  became  known,  Abdallah,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his 
countrymen,  fled  from  Cabul  in  disguise,  but  was  met  and  recogTiised  at  Bokliara  by  Sabat:  Abdallah 
perceiving  his  danger,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  friend,  and  besought  him,  by  all  the  ties  of 
their  former  intimacy,  to  save  his  life.  "But,"  said  Sabat,  "  I  had  no  pity ;  I  delivered  him  up  to 
Morad  Shah,  king  of  Bokhara."  Abdallah  was  ofiered  his  life  if  he  would  abjure  Christ,  but  he 
refused.  Then  one  of  his  hands  was  cut  off,  and  a  physician,  by  command  of  the  king,  offered  to 
heal  the  wound  if  he  would  recant.  "  He  made  no  answer,"  said  Sabat,  "  but  looked  up  stedfastly 
towards  Heaven,  Hke  Stephen,  the  first  Martyr,  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears.  He  did  not  look  with 
anger  towards  me ;  he  looked  at  me,  but  it  was  benignly,  and  with  the  countenance  of  forgiveness. 
His  other  hand  was  then  cut  off.  But,"  continued  Sabat,  "  Ae  never  changed,  he  never  changed.  And  when 
he  bowed  liis  head  to  receive  the  blow  of  death,  all  Bokhara  seemed  to  say,  "What  new  thing  is  this  ?" 


JUD^O-ARABIC ;  OR,  ARABIC  IN  HEBREW  CHARACTERS. 

The  Arabic  Pentateuch,  published  by  Erpenius  at  Leyden  in  1622  was,  as  we  have  seen,  printed  in  Hebrew  characters.  The 
necessity  of  printing  an  edition  of  the  Arabic  New  Testament  in  Hebrew  characters  was  suggested  to  the  Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as  early  as  1820,  by  a  clergyman  then  traveUing  in  the  East.  Nothing,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
effected  for  the  many  thousand  Jews  in  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  the  whole  north  of  Africa,  Yemen,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  (to  whom 
the  Arabic  is  vernacular,  but  who  seldom  read  or  write  except  in  their  own  characters),  until  1846,  when  the  Bombay  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  commenced  for  their  use  an  ecMtion  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  WUson  of  Bombay.  As  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  on 
this  work  in  India,  the  parent  Society  undertook  an  edition  of  2000  copies,  which  they  completed  and  pubhshed  in  1847.' 

>  Eleventh  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  s  gee  Sixteenth  Report,  pp.  170—175. 

-  Thirty.lirst  Report.  e  Forty-second  Report. 

3  Thirty-fouith  Report.  '  Forty-third  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  91 ; 

»  Thirty-third  Report.  and  Forty-fourth  Report,  p.  95. 


MONGREBIN,  AFRICAN  OR  MOORISH  ARABIC. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  MONGREBIN  VERSION,  AND  OF  THE  ORDINARY  ARABIC  SCRIPTURES,  AS  PUBLISHED   BY 
THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY.— GENESIS,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  8. 


MOOEISH    AEABIC. 


^J]  Ui-Jk^_j  *  ^J,JI\J  ^UJl  dill  jLi.  IjAjJl  Ji 

ZVi    ■J^'^    ^i   J^    (^^    '■^^   J^J   L5-J^ 
J^j  jyA\    JJ\    <dJl    JUj   *   Ul    Jx    j]/.    ^1 

k-y     1^      ji?-      ^JJ!i       <dll      JUj     :)<      Jo-l_j    |«_jj     JjC.5 

^^    crlVj    '^'  '-^i-^a^'    cT*   o*^^    ^^    c;:'.^  tlri? 
jijss!     i^\    ^_j^)    *    1J>^     :J^i     'i^\     jy     l_5jJ' 

*  u?^^  r-^"-  c^  li'^j  1^  ^'^j  ^'^ 


is>-j    i^jlc    i»iyi    c:^l^j    :    ijJl^    ^.j^    l/^J^' 
Jlij  *    \^s^]j   UjJ    ^Uo    ^l^     2L^    ^^j    :  IaJ 

iLuil   ^^   J^j  j^UvSt   iijl  Jj«j  *    Ulij  U!l 

^^l^j   :   <Gy   |J*]1   iLk/*il   ^J:W5   jlsJl    ci-vsy   ^yi\ 

:Jt   bjlj   UjJ    _U-5   ^(^ 


ON  THE  MONGREBIN  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

An  attempt  has  very  recently  been  made  to  prodnce  a  translation  of  the  Scriptm-es  in  the  Arabic  dialect  spoken  in  all  the  states  of 
Barbary.  We  have  no  exact  statistical  account  of  the  amount  of  population  to  whom  this  idiom  is  vernacular.  The  Empire  of 
Morocco  alone  is  said,  by  Jackson,  to  contain  14,000,000  inhabitants,  while  others  estimate  the  population  only  at  5,000,000; 
Dr.  Thomson,  writing  in  1847,  states  that  ten  miUions  may  be  near  the  truth.  Add  to  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  TripoU,  and 
also  vast  regions  to  the  South  of  Morocco,  and  the  whole  amount  of  population  to  be  reached  by  this  (Ualeet  may  perhaps  be 
estimated  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  milhons.  These  millions  of  inhabitants  are  principally  Moors ;  they  are  Mahommedans,  and 
Dr.  Thomson  (the  Agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Biljle  Society)  says,  that  so  far  as  the  work  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  is 
concerned,  they  are  not  inaccessilile. 

After  some  difficulty  arising  from  the  religious  scruples  of  the  people,  Dr.  Thomson  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  translation  of 
a  portion  of  the  Koran  into  the  vernacular  (Ualeet  of  Barbary ;  the  work  was  executed  with  much  reluctance  and  hesitation  by  a 
Moor,  and  under  the  express  condition  that  the  fact  of  his  having  rendered  this  assistance  should  be  kept  secret  from  his  country- 
men. The  object  of  this  translation  was,  to  enable  the  learned  to  form  au  acciu'ate  judgment  concerning  the  idiomatic  difference 
l>etween  tliis  modem  Arabic  ihalect,  and  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran. 

Dr.  Thomson  subsequently  met  with  a  Jew  who,  like  all  the  other  members  of  lus  race  bom  in  Barbary,  spoke  the  vernacular 
of  the  country,  and  who  also  possessed  the  abihty,  seldom  attained  by  the  Jews,  of  writing  in  the  Arabic  character.  Dr.  Thomson 
employed  him  in  translating  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  afterwards  engaged  him  to  produce  a  version  of  the  entire 
Book  from  the  Hebrew,  into  African  Arabic'  In  a  letter  dated  Tetuan,  December  1847,  Dr.  Thomson  apphed  to  the  Bible  Society 
for  assistance  in  this  imdertaking,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  appeal  has  been  successful. 


'  A  portion  of  this  fragrment  is  given  above  as  a  specimen,  with  the  corresponding  passage  from  the  Arabic  Scriptures,  pablisbed  by 

the  Bible  Society. 


CARSHUN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THIS  EDITION  OF  THE  ARABIC  SCRIPTURES   AS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE   BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
BIBLE  SOCIETY.     St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

^)Lo   .   cn_iQ^.aSs  oot  otJSSso   .  otJSSs  .  i  v   ^  ot  viNo'^o   .  en  viNn^   ^   .-.j-^iSs  i*2 

^cx*^  •  «n  f    '^    »CTi_»>^   cn»Jcn_»Jfc.  (.^  J»cn  .  |-L>i/Cl>  ctuocd)   .  crCSx  ^  ''^>^o»]  vf-'^ajj  ^ 

^__^   J]o   ) iDj   ^_iO   pOT    «nn>No     .     m  v>  iv\|-s     OJ-iOQj    ^y-^     •     OT—iSS.    («    I    *>   joi^.^    ^)    )l_J^5.^.C0 

^^o  |v  ^  "    •)■    crL5Q^.a2^o    .   cn^   ^  )Oj-!!i.o  ^^o^  ^^^  ot  >«><>  ^_:o  )Jo  jn  **>>  wocn 

ON  THE  CARSHUN;  OR,  ARABIC  VERSION  IN  SYRIAC  CHARACTERS. 

The  Carshun,  or  Arabic  in  Syriac  characters,  is  used  (chiefly  by  members  of  the  Syrian  Chm-ches)  in  Mesopotamia  as  far  as  Bagdad, 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  at  Aleppo,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Syria.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  of  individuals  who  speak 
Arabic,  but  use  the  Sj-riac  character,  is  about  one  miUiou.  A  diglot  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  Syriac  Peshito 
and  the  Carshun  from  the  Arabic  text  of  Erpenius,'  were  ranged  in  parallel  columns,  was  published  in  1703  at  Rome,  at  the  press 
of  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  for  the  use  of  the  Maronite  Christians.  Dr.  Pinkerton  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  edition  from 
Malta  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1819.  About  eight  years  later,  the  Society  undertook  a  new 
edition,  and  there  being  no  suitable  type  in  England,  it  was  printed  at  Paris.  M.  de  Quatremere  and  the  Baron  de  Sacy  were  the 
editors.  An  edition  of  the  Carshun  alone,  and  another  edition  of  the  Syriac  and  Carshun,  in  parallel  columns,  had  left  the  press 
in  1828.= 

1    Hug's  Introduction,  Vol.  I.  p.  435.  -  Twenty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  29. 


ETHIOPIC. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ETHIOPIC  VERSION, 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY  IN  1830. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

^.^oijlh  :  3>A  :  (D'>»t=  :  (DdhTslJ  :  S'A  :  in  :  "iSlK^ndi.C  =  GPT^t^  ■  (D>»TK?t'n 
di.C  :  ah>»'f  :  3»A  : :  (DTlTf  :  >»9"1»<^oi»'  :  IH  :  'Yx'^H.t\'nA\.C  ■  (I>'>it5  : :  Yl'-A-  :  P 
■VA^h  :(DH>»'}nA.lMl  :  ?»AP  :  HTPI  :  (D?v'?n^^  I,  :  >»7nHlr«i  ::  Pt^  :  ^£(0^  :  (D- 
"^f  :  (D/h^(D^n  :  -flCW^  :  A>kaA  :  ^itJO^^O).  :  (D-'Kf  ::  (D-nCH'Jrt  :  HCD-flT  :  X-A 
ou-l-  :ynC«:rt>JPC?».:®»Airo^l,:?V^<i:VlP  ::(DUA°  :  ?»fhK.  :  'n>»rX  :  HT^KD  : 
>i9n'in  :'?i"lK?^-Pth.C=  Hfiow  :  P'rhTfl  ::  (DOh'AI'  :  tro»?i  :  AflT^O  :  rtoflOT  :^ 
YhT  :  n>»Tr  :  -flC^^T  =  Vio"  :  Yl-A- :  ^>»o«-i  :  Pti : :  (DA/VlMl  =  ?».1r«i  =  -flCWl  :  £>k 
tro-:  noijO-r  :.eYhT  :  n>»Tr  :  •HCHT  ::  H(D  ^.l' : -flC**!  =  ^K^  ■  H^PCtJ  :AYr-A-: 
rt-nTi  :  HJio™»>»  :  (D-flT  ■-  *^A9"  ::  (DCD-flT  :  t^AT"  :  U/V  :  (D^AT"!, :  Pf:  :  t^l  : 
(D^iATOrt  :  ?».JPX«roC  ::  (D-flT  :  RMh  :  troX-}\  :  a)>»A.MMl  :  ?v-ra)Vl^(p  ::  (DA 
>»Art  :  1'(DVie.<P  :  (DUPOW  :  ^"^"\\  :  O^A-R  =  "Js^H.^k'fldi.C  =  ^tM- :  A>»A  :  ^7" 
V,  :  nfiow  ::  hA  :  ^.M-  :  >»9ni  :  HK9"  =  (D^.>»9n<5.a*K  =  ^.l"®^  •  HA";)  :  (D?v>»9n 
]Mt}o^-r  :  -fl>»|X  :  J\A  :  ■?»90>»"lH.2\-flth.C  =  TCDAje^.  ::  a)(D'>.f  :  ^£\  :  M*;!  :  Tni  :  (D 
'iR^. :  AOAl  :  (DCM  fi'fl'h'UU'  =  Tn«»n  :  fin/hT  :  hfh.^  :  T^JE^-  :  AhP-lh  :  HTOA- 
>»  :  X:i  :  (DqPTll  :  (DX^K'1'  •: 

ON  THE  ETHIOPIC  OR  GHEEZ  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Predominance  of  the  Language. — Etluopic  is  called  by  the  Abyssinians 
Lisana  Ghe'ez  or  language  of  the  kingdom,  because  it  was  anciently  the  only  vernacular  dialect  of  all 
Abyssinia.  About  A.D.  1300,  a  family  from  tlie  province  of  Amhara  obtained  possession  of  the 
government,  and  since  that  period  Amharic  has  been  the  language  of  the  capital  and  the  court,  while 
Ethiopic  has  become  exclusively  the  ecclesiastical  and  written  language  of  the  country.  As  no 
measurements  or  surveys  have  been  taken  of  Abyssinia,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  its  precise  extent. 
It  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  and  the  Arabian  geographers  first  distinguished  it  by  the  name 
of  Abyssinia  (from  Habesch,  mixture  or  confusion),  to  indicate  the  supposed  Arabic  origin  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  their  subsequent  mixture  with  African  tribes.  Abyssinia  probably  includes  about 
300,000  English  square  miles ;  it  stretches  from  9^  to  15°  40'  north  latitude,  and  from  36°  east  longi- 
tude to  the  Red  Sea.  Its  probable  amount  of  population  has  been  estimated,  though  with  little 
certainty,  at  4,500,000. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  dialect  of  the  Himyarite  Arabs  the  'OfMrjptTac 
of  Ptolemy,  still  spoken  under  the  name  of  Ehhhili  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  is  the  parent 
dialect  of  the  Etliiopic.  Inscriptions  in  this  ancient  dialect,  of  which  the  characters  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Ethiopic,  have  been  discovered  in  South  Arabia,  by  Lieutenant  Wellsted  and 
others.  The  Ethiopic  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine  Shemitic  tongue.  It  has  ten  con- 
jugations of  verbs,  formed  upon  the  same  system  as  those  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  In  each 
conjugation  there  are  two  tenses,  the  preterite  and  the  future  ;  there  are  two  genders,  masculine  and 
feminine,  but  no  dual  number.  As  might  be  expected  from  its  origin,  Ethiopic  bears  a  close  affinity 
to  Arabic.  According  to  Gesenius,  about  one  third  of  its  roots  and  primitive  words  exist  in  Arabic, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac.  The  Eunuch  of  Candace 
reading  the  prophet  Isaiah  seems  to  establish  this  affinity  of  the  Ethiopic  with  the  Hebrew.     Ludolf, 
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wlio  fir,?t  made  the  Ethiopic  language  accurately  known  in  Europe,  says,  that  "  it  approaches  nearest 
the  Arabic,  of  which  it  seems  a  kind  of  production,  as  being  comprehended  almost  within  the  same 
grammatical  rules,  the  same  forms  of  conjugations,  the  same  forms  of  plurals,  both  entire  and  ano- 
malous ;"  and  he  adds,  that  whoever  understands  Arabic,  may  with  little  labour  acquire  the  Ethiopic. 
Unlike  all  other  Shemitic  languages,  Ethiopic  and  its  cognate  dialects  are  written  in  the  European 
mode,  from  left  to  right.  There  are  twenty-six  consonants  and  seven  vowel  sounds  ;  but  the  vowels 
instead  of  being  denoted,  as  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  by  points  above  and  below  the  lines,  are  Indicated 
as  in  Sanscrit  by  changes  in  the  form  of  consonants;  so  that  a  single  letter  in  Ethiopic  and  Sanscrit 
is  equivalent  to  an  entire  syllable. 

Ethiopic  Versions  of  Sceiptuke. — A  very  ancient  Etliiopic  version  of  the  entire  Scrip- 
tures mentioned  by  Chrysostom  in  his  second  homily  on  John,'  is  still  extant,  but  when  or  by  whom 
executed  is  unknown.  It  certainly  was  not  produced  later  than  the  fourth  century.  By  some  it  is 
attributed  to  Frumentius,  who  about  the  year  330  preached  Christianity  in  Abyssinia,  and  was 
ordained  Bishop  of  the  country  by  Athanasius,  Patriarch  of  Alexantlria,  whence  perhaps  the  depend- 
ence, still  subsisting,  of  the  Church  of  Abyssinia  on  that  of  Egypt.  In  this  version  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  appear  to  have  been  mainly  translated  from  the  Septuagint ;  in  the  Gospels, 
the  translator  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  various  MSS.,  and  some  peculiar  readings  occur : 
considered  as  a  whole,  however,  this  version  may  be  said  to  correspond  pretty  closely  with  the 
Alexandrine  family  of  MSS.,  as  might,  indeed,  have  been  expected  from  the  proximity  of  the 
countries  and  the  connection  between  the  two  churches ;  for  the  Coptic  Patriarch  of  Egypt  is  the  head 
of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  and  the  Abuna  or  resident  Bishop  of  Abyssinia  is  always  appointed  by  him. 
The  Epistles  and  Book  of  Revelation  belonging  to  this  version  are  unhaj^pily  very  paraphrastic  ;  in 
other  respects  the  Ethiopic  New  Testament  is  of  considerable  use  in  bibhcal  criticism,  as  it  shows  the 
state  of  the  text  at  a  very  early  period.  The  entire  Ethiopic  Bible  has  never  yet  been  printed.  The 
Psalter,  through  some  mistake  erroneously  entitled  a  Chaldee  Psalter,  was  published  by  John  Potken 
at  Eome  in  1513  ;  and  again,  in  1657,  it  appeared  in  the  London  Polyglot  with  various  readings  and 
notes  by  Dr.  Edmund  Castell.  In  1701  another  edition  of  the  Psalter  was  edited  by  Ludolph,  the 
celebrated  Ethiopic  scholar.  In  1548  the  New  Testament  in  Ethiopic  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
at  Rome,  by  some  Abyssinian  Priests.  This  edition,  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglot,  is 
very  inaccurate ;  the  MSS.  used  on  the  occasion  were  old  and  mutilated,  and  the  editors  filled  up  the 
chasms  that  occurred  in  the  text  by  translating  from  the  Vulgate.  The  subject  of  printing  this  ancient 
version,  was  first  brought  before  the  Bible  Society  by  a  communication  transmitted  through  the  Edin- 
burgh Bible  Society,  from  the  Rev.  George  Paxton  of  Edinburgh,  concerning  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
Abyssinians,  and  the  scarcity  of  copies  of  Scripture  among  them.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  accordingly,  in  1815,  gave  an  edition  of  the  Psalter,  accurately  printed  from  Ludolf's  edition, 
to  Abyssinia ;  and  as  no  correct  printed  edition  had  been  ever  issued  of  the  New  Testament,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  authentic  MSS.  The  only  Ethiopic  MS.  of  importance  at  that  period 
easily  accessible  in  England  was  a  MS.  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  brought  from  India  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
and  deposited  at  Cambridge.  This  was  found  in  collation  to  difier  from  the  printed  copy  in  ahnost 
every  verse,  and  its  readings  were  evidently  more  accurate  than  those  of  the  printed  edition.  With 
the  view  of  inspecting  other  LISS.,  Mr.  Thomas  Pell  Piatt  visited  Paris  in  1822,  and  collated  the 
valuable  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society,'^  and  in  1826,  the  Four  Gospels  were  completed  under 
his  editorial  care.  They  were  printed  from  a  fount  of  types  cast  at  the  ex|icnse  of  the  Bible  Society, 
from  the  matrices  which  had  been  presented  by  Ludolph  in  1700  to  the  Frankfort  Library.  The 
entire  New  Testament  was  published  in  1830.  In  this  edition  no  one  MS.  was  exclusively  followed. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Piatt,  was,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  first  to  prepare  a  correct 
copy  from  a  MS.  of  undoubted  value,  leaving  considerable  space  between  the  lines ;  other  MSS.  were 
then  carefully  collated  with  the  copy,  and  every  variety  of  reading  that  occurred  was  inserted  in  the 
space  left  for  the  purpose,  beneath  the  corresponding  words  of  the  copy.  Afterwards,  these  readings 
were  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination ;  the  reading  which  afforded  the  strongest  marks  of  being 
genuine  was  retained,  and  the  others  were  expunged.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Abyssinian  Church,  not 
only  for  the  ancient  and  valuable  version  of  Scripture  just  described,  but  also  for  a  ciu-ious  apocryphal 
writing  called  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  has  been  found  in  no  other  Church ;  its  date  and  origin  are 
unknown,  it  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  book  quoted  in  Judo  14,  and  although  it  has  no  claim 

I  Michielis,  Vol.  I.  p.  602.  2    T.  P.  Piatt's  Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopic  Biblical  MSS.,  p.  -1. 
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whatever  to  be  placed  among  the  Books  of  Scripture,  it  has  excited  much  interest  on  account  of  its 
great  anti(juity.' 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — From  the  pecuhar  character  of  the 
Abyssinians,  and  the  strange  mixture  of  Christianity,  popery  and  lieathenism  tliat  prevails  among 
them,  few  visible  effects  have  as  yet  resulted  from  the  multiplication  of  the  Ethiopic  Scriptures.  The 
Scriptures  have  indeed  been  received  vnth  joy,  yet  little  can  be  said  as  to  any  permanent  change 
resulting  from  their  perusal.  "  One  day,"  said  the  devoted  Jlisslonary,  Mr.  Gobat  (now  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem),  "  I  am  all  joy  with  the  hope  that  in  a  short  time  the  Abyssinian  mission  will  be  crowned 
with  glorious  success  ;  the  following  day  I  am  cast  down  to  the  very  dust  by  the  id(.'a-that  all  attempts 
will  be  useless:  for  the  Abyssinians  very  generally  yield  to  the  truth,  but  it  is  only  for  a  while  ;  they 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  quit  so  much  as  one  of  their  customs."  Thus  faith  is  tried  for  a 
time  ;  yet  the  promise  is  sure,  that  God's  word  shall  not  return  to  Him  void,  and  the  day  perhaps  is 
near  when  "  Ethiopia  will  stretch  out  her  arms  unto  God." 


T  I  G  R  E. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  TlGRfi  VERSION,  BY  MR.  PEARCE,  COPIED  FROM  THE  APPENDIX  TO  A  CATALOGUE  OF 
ETHIOPIC  BI15LICAL  MSS.,  BY  THOMAS  PELL  PLATT,  Esa.— St.  MARK,  Chap.  ix.  9  to  15. 

^  Wer  enter  worrcd  horn  ker  el  ambar,  hu  mucker  hom  iiider  hi  negger  er  sevvi  zer 
reiyer  liom  negger,  sliar  el  Wod  der  sevvi  tennessar  ker  el  mote.  '"  Wer  haz  hom  zer 
negger  ov  wost  hom  enter  tiock  hadda  mis  hadda  munte  marlet  el  tennessar  ker  el  mote. 
"  Wer  tiock  hu  hom,  Ber  negger  munte  zer  bel  el  sarfe  tar  Elias  mussea  fellermer.  '^  Wer 
hu  mellash  wer  negger  hom,  Elias  be  ack  zer  mussea  fellermer  w^er  hu  melless  coulu 
negger  *  iccar,  wor  comha  zer  ter  sarf  ov  el  Wod  der  sevvi  ender  hu  carl  buze  er  negger 
wer  sedded  hu  be  yelhem  *  yeavila.  '^  Mai  ane  zer  bel  kar,  Elias  be  Ack  artou  *  artehu, 
wer  gewer  hom  zer  delleyea  ov  hum  com  zu  ter  sarf  ov  hum.  '*  Wer  shar  enter  mussea 
ov  ariot  hum,  hu  reiyer  awnea  mergavier  cublie  hom,  wer  el  sarfetart  enter  tiock  mis  hom. 
'^  Wer  shar  sliar  coulu  souart,  shar  enter  reiyer  hom  ler  hum  ter  gurrem  hom,  wer  wciyer 
ov  hum  ignersar  *  idnersar  hum. 

t  A  tenn  synonymous,  or  difi'ering:  in  orthography. 

ON  THE  TIGRfi  VERSION. 
In  connection  with  the  Ethiopic  version  of  Scripture,  that  in  Tigre  requires  consideration,  for  Tigre  is  little  else  than  vulgar 
Ethiopic.  The  province  of  Tigre  is  the  most  important  of  the  three  divisions  (Tigre,  Amhara,  and  Showa)  of  Ahyssinia.  It 
lies  directly  west  of  Amhara,  from  which  it  is  separated  hy  the  Tacazze,  one  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  has  the 
form  of  an  irregular  trapezium,  and  comprises  about  four  degrees  of  latitude,  and  so  many  of  longitude.  During  Mr.  Jowett's 
residence  in  Egypt,  in  1819,  he  superintended  a  translation  of  part  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  vernacular  of  this  extensive 
province.  The  person  whom  he  employed  to  effect  this  translation,  was  an  Enghshman,  named  Natbanael  Pearce,  a  man  of  most 
eccentric  character,  but  of  extraordinary  attainments  in  the  dialects  of  the  country.  He  had  acquired  varied  and  extensive  information 
by  constant  wanderings  through  various  countries  ;  he  had  roamed  through  Russia  and  China ;  he  had  lived  as  a  Mussulman  in  Arabia, 
and  afterwards,  for  fourteen  years,  had  resided  as  a  Christian  and  a  warrior  in  Abyssinia."  He  translated  Mark  and  John  ;  but  as, 
ovrmg  to  his  restless  habits,  he  had  never  acquired  skill  in  writing  the  Ethiopic  character,  he  was  consequently  obliged  to  write  his 
translation  in  Roman  characters.  The  orthography  he  regulated  by  his  ear,  spelling  every  word  according  to  the  sound,  just  as  he 
would  have  done  in  English.  His  MS.  is  in  the  possession  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  it  has  never  been  published, 
and  its  comparative  value  is  still  unascertained.  In  1831,  part  of  Luke  was  translated  by  Mr.  Kugler,  a  Missionan-  of  the  Church 
Missionan-  Society,  and  on  his  death  the  work  was  continued  by  Mr.  Isenbcrg  of  the  same  Society.  Competent  native  assistance 
was  obtained,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  this  version  has  been  committed  to  the  press.  The  natives  employed  in  this 
work  translated  from  the  Ethiopic  Scriptures,  and  their  translation  was  afterwards  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Missionaries  from 
the  Greek  original. 

*  See  the  English  translation  of  tliis  book  by  Dr.  Laurence,  Oxford,  183S.  ^  Missionary  Register  for  1819,  p.  366. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  THE  AMHARIC  VERSION, 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY  IN  184-2. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

3»A  :  hn^.  ::  ^*Tl  :  /\ft1'^qn  :  1n>»^H.^^■nch.C  =  H^^K:  ■  IH*^  ::  U-ff  :  flCl"!- :  Ifi  "  ^ 
ACll"9n  :  ^Alfl"?"  :  y^lT"  :  TninOh  :  IhA-  : :  A^JSCD^  :  HCfr  =  5n<^^  ::  ih^m'V 
9"  :  PrtO)-  :  -nC^T  :  in*^¥  ::  -flC^IT?"  :  nCQ-AO^  :yn^.A  ::  tClA"99o  :  ?»:rTr(D' 
9"  ::  f\(D-  :  \m.  :  Yl>»"IH.i\n£h.C  =  Pt'AYl  :  fioo.911  :  p-fhTfl  ::  ^Tl  :  A9"l1VlC  =  "" 
"1  :  A-nCW'l: /^nrt^C-U-A-:  tlCff :  yUaT  :  H'iK  ■■'^C.ff  ■  ■nCM'i  :  ?\^^t\7^  :: 
ilC.-l'i  :  TAYI  :  A-flC^T  :  A.'"JrtVlC  ::  >kaM'rf : -flCHI  :  104  :  Ahd)-  :  IhA- :  P 
nRyn<5.  :  a)K  :  »iA9»  :  AnRoroaia),  : :  nt^AVn  :  htl^::  t^AO^-T"  :  HClV  :  ITl  ::  «4 
tifoi"  :  ?iA(D1'a)'9n  ::  (DR  ■  (mr*P  :  ""oi  ::  (Dir^?^  :  ?iA'r«l»nA>'1'9n  ::  ATI* 
ntf^  :  Ihtt-  :  "IT  :  flA"\'i  :  rt^l^Oh  :  P>»"lK^-nrh.C  =  A^^  :  ^l/l- :  H^^  ::  Hfl 
oo-:  pan^9DV.::Yi(E:9n  :  (DTI  :  ^^^A- :  YlM^^  :  d.?*^*/"  :  Yll*l(D'«J™  :  ODQ^gj^ -.: 
nC  :  IT  :  Tn>»"lH.^'n(h,C  :  T(DAK.  "  9^1°  ■  i^D  ■  Wi  :  flVf"  :  ?iK4  "■  Vl-fl<.T 
9":  i^Pli^'JJ^i'h'JKioroifV.:  VlflC  :  tl^v-n  ::  i^;;]  ■.'h(D^\'fUo  :  PouAn^:: 

OF  THE  AMHARIC  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Predominance  of  the  Language. — Amharic  is  properly  only  the  vernacular 
dialect  of  Amliara,  a  division  or  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  lying  ^west  of  tlie  Tacazze,  and  measuring 
about  112  miles  from  east  to  west,  by  forty  in  breadth.  From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  its 
being  the  language  of  Gondar  the  capital,  and  the  native  dialect  of  the  reigning  family,  Amharic  pre- 
dominates far  beyond  the  limits  of  Amliara,  and  by  its  aid  a  traveller  can  make  himself  understood 
throughout  Abyssinia.  Amharic  is  also  extensively  used  as  a  medium  of  intercourse  with  negro  and 
other  tribes  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  who  frequent  the  north  of  that  continent. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Amharic  is  a  degenerated  Shemitic  language,  having 
to  all  appearance  lost  many  of  its  original  characteristics  by  admixture  with  African  dialects.  In 
grammatical  structure  it  varies  considerably  from  the  Ethiopic,  but  above  half  the  words  are  still  the 
same  in  both  languages.  The  Ethiopic  alphabet  is  used  in  writing  Amharic,  but  seven  additional 
consonants  have  been  adopted  to  represent  the  compound  Amharic  consonants. 

Amharic  Version  of  Scripture. — The  earliest  attempts  to  translate  portions  of  Scripture 
into  Amharic  were  made  by  the  Romish  Missionaries,  but  the  date  and  comparative  value  of  their 
productions  are  unknown,  for  the  MSS.  have  never  been  seen  in  Europe,  neither  is  it  now  known 
what  has  become  of  them.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  was  translated  by  Mr.  Pearce,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  and  this  MS.,  written  in  Roman  characters,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  An  Amharic  version  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  which  has 
superseded  all  others,  was  commenced  about  1810  by  M.  Asselin  de  Cherville,  French  Consul  at  Cairo. 
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After  many  fruitless  inquiries  for  a  person  competent  to  aid  him  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language, 
he  was  providentially  directed  to  an  old  man  named  Abu  Kumi,  whom  he  eventually  engaged  to 
translate  the  Scriptures.  "  Imagine,"  said  M.  AsseUn,  "  my  surprise  in  finding  in  this  poor  old  man 
a  person  master  of  the  literature  of  his  country;  a  traveller  who  had  penetrated  the  most  remote 
regions  of  Asia;  the  instructor  of  Bruce  and  of  Sir  WiUiam  Jones."  Abu  Kumi  was  well  qualified 
for  the  work  of  translation  by  his  acquaintance  with  Arabic,  Greek,  Persian,  and  several  other  lan- 
guages besides  his  own.  He  executed  his  version  under  the  immediate  direction  of  M.  Asselin ;  twice 
a  week,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  they  secluded  themselves  from  all  other  occupations,  and  read 
together  the  Arabic  version  from  which  the  translation  was  to  be  made.  M.  Asselin  explained  such 
terms  as  were  abstruse,  difficult,  or  foreign  to  the  Arabic  by  reference  to  the  original  text,  the  Syriac 
version,  the  Septuagint,  and  various  glossaries,  but  Abu  Rumi  also  often  found  the  key  to  them  in  the 
Ethiopic  itself  In  the  early  portions  of  the  work,  ]\I.  Assehn  declared  that  he  had  often  occasion  to 
admire  the  patience  of  his  aged  companion.  But  when  they  came  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  Abu  Rumi's 
zeal  began  to  cool,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  frightened  him,  he  wanted  to  set  off  for  Jerusalem,  and  it  was 
only  by  dint  of  time,  care,  and  sacrifices,  that  M.  Asselin  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  not  leaving 
the  work  imperfect.'  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  that  this  poor  old  man  immediately  on 
the  completion  of  his  work,  executed  his  favourite  project  of  visiting  Jerusalem,  and  was  cut  off  by 
the  plague  soon  after  his  arrival.  The  version  was  sold  by  M.  Asselin  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Jowett  was  employed  by  the  Society  in  carrying  on  the  negociation, 
and  in  1820  he  undertook  a  journey  from  Malta  to  Cairo  to  effect  the  purchase.  The  purchase  money 
was  £1250.  The  MS.  was  brought  to  England  in  1821,  and  was  read  vnth  much  approbation  by 
those  acquainted  with  the  language.  Dr.  Lee,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bible  Committee,  dated 
1822,  says,  "the  work  appears  to  have  been  executed  with  uncommon  ability  and  accuracy.  There 
is  no  attempt  whatever  to  display  the  learning  of  the  translator  by  any  of  that  verbiage  so  common 
to  all  the  languages  of  the  East,  but  all  is  precise,  easy,  and  natural."  In  1824  the  Gospels  were 
carried  through  the  press  by  Dr.  Lee,  Mr.  Jowett,  and  Mr.  Piatt,  and  in  1829  the  entire  Amharic 
Testament  was  completed.  In  1840  the  Old  Testament  was  published,  and  in  1842,  an  edition  of  the 
whole  Scriptures.  In  superintending  the  printing  of  these  editions,  ]\Ir.  Piatt  carefully  compared  Abu 
Rumi's  edition  with  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  inserted  such  corrections  as  seemed  indis- 
pensably requisite,  leaving  a  more  complete  revision  for  a  future  opportunity.  A  second  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  afterwards  printed,  in  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  C.  Isenberg,  formerly 
a  Missionary  in  Abyssinia,  such  a  revision  was  to  a  great  extent  accomplished. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — There  are  more  impediments  to  the 
saving  influence  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  nominally  Christian  land,  than  in  many  idolatrous  countries. 
The  moral  and  mental  condition  of  the  people  is  deplorable.  Polygamy  prevails  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  they  are  the  victims  of  many  degrading  superstitions.  All  afflictions  they  attribute  to  the 
immediate  influence  of  devils  and  of  witchcraft.  The  life  of  Mr.  Gobat  was  once  nearly  sacrificed  by 
the  prevalence  of  these  superstitious  notions ;  he  was  ill,  and  those  among  whom  he  laboured,  and  who 
were  sincerely  attached  to  him,  instead  of  giving  him  assistance,  crowded  round  him,  some  holding 
his  hands,  others  his  feet,  while  one  amongst  them  was  engaged  in  thrusting  into  his  ears,  mouth,  and 
nostrils,  nauseous  substances  which  they  called  medicines.  Yet  the  Abyssinians  have  not  been  foimd 
unwilling  to  confess  the  absurdity  of  their  opinions  when  confronted  with  the  light  of  Scriptural  truth. 
They  invariably  bow  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  On  one  occasion,  a  monk  went  to  the  Missionaries 
with  a  very  self  righteous  air,  but  apparently  very  ill.  The  account  he  gave  of  himself  was  as  follows : 
— "  Being  the  son  of  a  Governor,  he  said,  and  somewhat  at  ease,  I  lived  many  years  in  sin.  At 
length,  my  conscience  was  awakened,  and  I  began  to  fear  the  wi-ath  of  God.  My  agony  and  terror 
increased  continually;  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do;"  (for  he  dared  not  to  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  having  never  heard  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  the  merits  of  Christ),  "  at  last,  I  determined  to 
leave  secretly  my  wife  and  my  children  and  all  that  I  had ;  and  to  retire  into  a  wilderness  which  was 
inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.  There  I  lived  many  months  upon  roots,  taking  only  just  as  much  as 
was  necessary  to  keep  me  aUve.  As  I  could  find  no  peace  for  my  heart,  I  determined  to  stand  in  a 
river  of  cold  water  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  which  I  did  for  a  long  time.  I  next  bound  my  ankles  so 
fast  with  a  chain  that  I  have  ever  since  been  unable  to  walk  without  very  great  pain.  Finally,  I 
inflicted  a  number  of  stripes  every  day  on  my  body,  the  source  of  my  sins,  till  it  was  covered  all  over 

*  See  M.  Asselin's  Letters  to  Committee  of  Bible  Society. 
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with  putrifying  wounds.  Tliis,  he  added,  has  ruined  my  heahh ;  but  I  console  myself  with  the  idea 
that  I  have  done  all  this  for  God's  sake."  When  Mr.  Gobat  told  him  that  all  those  self-inflicted 
sufferings  were  the  result  of  ignorance  and  pride,  and  therefore  sinfid — and  that  it  was  altogether 
impossible  to  find  true  rehef  by  means  of  any  expedient  of  that  kind — ^he  trembled  for  fear;  but  when 
some  passages  fi-om  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  other  parts  of  Scriptm-e  were  repeated  to  him,  which 
testify  that  by  grace  we  are  saved  through  faith,  not  of  ourselves,  for  it  is  the  ^ft  of  God,  the  poor 
man  was  quite  astonished,  and  cried  out,  "  Is  it  possible?  and  can  I  yet  be  saved.'"'  "  I  had  despaired," 
he  afterwards  said,  "of  finding  peace  with  God:  I  determined  therefore,  if  possible,  to  secure  a  good 
name  among  my  fellow-men;  and  for  that  purpose  I  have  been  going  about,  for  some  time,  exhorting 
people  to  hve  better.  But  now  I  will  read  the  Gospel,  and  seek  for  the  way  of  salvation  in  the  Word 
of  God."  There  are  many  other  instances  of  the  readiness  vfith.  which  the  Abyssinians  receive  the 
testimony  of  Scripture.  Mr.  Gobat,  by  whom  the  foregoing  narrative  is  recorded,  says  that  when  he 
first  began  to  distribute  copies  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures  among  the  people,  they  evinced  little 
desire  to  receive  them,  being  afraid  of  being  deceived.  By  placing  some  copies  for  distribution  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  these  suspicions  were  removed,  and  people  immediately  came,  earnestly  requesting 
to  be  furnished  with  the  Word  of  God.  "  If,"  contuiues  Mr.  Gobat,  "  I  had  had  some  thousands  of 
New  Testaments,  I  could  have  distributed  them  to  eager  readers.  I  know  some  instances  where 
persons  have  given  all  their  property  in  order  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament:  one  man 
who  had  two  oxen  gave  them  for  a  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels;  and  another  man  gave  four  oxen  in 
exchange  for  the  Four  Gospels." 
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ON  THE  PEKSIC  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Extent  and  Statistics. — The  kingdom  of  Iran  or  Persia  Proper  lies  between  39°  and  26° 
north  latitude,  and  44°  and  62°  east  longitude.  Its  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
the  Taujiks  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  (whose  number  has  been  estimated  by  Fraser  at 
about  7,000,000),  and  the  Ilyats  or  Eilauts,  a  collective  name  given  to  the  nomadic  tribes  by  whom  a 
considerable  part  of  Persia  is  occupied.  Of  these  tribes  some  are  of  Persian  and  others  of  Turkish, 
Mongolian,  Aifghan,  and  Arabic  origin;  the  languages  spoken  in  Persia  are  therefore  as  numerous  as 
the  races  by  whom  it  is  peopled.     Turkish  is  predominant  in  the  northern  and  western  provinces, 
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although  the  natives  are  likewise  acquainted  with  Persic.  The  Eev.  H.  Southgate,  an  American 
Missionary,  remarked  that  in  his  travels  through  these  provinces  he  never  once  found  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  Persian  in  his  conversations  with  the  people.  The  Taujiks,  whose  vernacular  is  invariably 
Persic,  form  the  main  population  of  Pars,  and  of  almost  all  the  towns  of  Persia.  But  the  Persian 
language  is  predominant  far  beyond  the  regions  of  Persia  Proper.  In  India  it  is  spoken  at  all  the 
Mahommedan  courts ;  and  it  is,  or  was  till  very  recently,  the  language  adopted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  all  judicial  proceedings  throughout  Hindoostan.  It  is  the  vernacular  language  of  the  ancient 
Transoxiana,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  Turkistan,  now  subject  to  the  Usbec  Tartars;  in  this  country 
the  Taujiks  possess  four  independent  governments  in  which  pxu-e  Persic  is  spoken.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  Taujiks  do  not  dwell  together  in  corporate  societies  like  other  nations,  but  disperse 
themselves  over  the  regions  adjacent  to  their  native  land,  and  adopt  the  dress  and  customs  of  the 
dominant  race  in  the  countries  in  which  they  sojourn.  They  are  said  to  be  scattered  as  far  as  Thibet, 
and  to  have  been  met  with  in  Chinese  Turkistan.  In  Afighanistan  they  have  been  calculated  by 
Elphinstone  to  number  1,500,000,  and  the  Cohistan  of  Caubul  is  occupied  almost  solely  by  them. 
The  religion  of  the  Taujiks  is  Mahommedanism ;  but  Soofeeism  or  free  thinking,  a  species  of  infidelity 
akin  to  the  rationalism  of  Germany,  is  extremely  prevalent  among  them.  There  are  also  about  2,300 
families  of  Guebres  or  fire-worshippers  in  Persia,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  India  there  are  about 
200,000  individuals  belonging  to  this  ancient  sect.  These  Guebres  or  Parsees  of  India  now  form  one  of 
the  most  valuable  classes  of  the  subjects  of  Britain;'  their  ancestors  are  beheved  to  have  fled  thither 
when  Persia  fell  imder  the  Mahommedan  yoke,  and  the  books  and  sacred  fire  which  they  brought  with 
them  are  still  religiously  preserved. 

Ghaeacteristics  of  the  Language. — The  origin  of  the  Persic  language  dates  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century.  Prior  to  that  period,  various  idioms  prevailed  through- 
out the  Persian  empire,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Pehlvi,  the  Farsi  or  Parsi,  and  the  Deri.  The 
Pehlvi,  rude  and  masculine  in  structure,  was  closely  allied  to  Chaldee,  and  was  the  dialect  of  Media 
properly  so  called,  while  the  Farsi  or  Parsi  was  the  language  of  Persia  Proper,  and  its  sub-dialect  the 
Deri  was  the  polished  idiom  of  the  court.  Modern  Persic  was  gradually  formed  during  the  long 
dominion  of  the  Saracens  in  Persia,  by  admixture  of  the  Parsi  and  Deri  elements  with  the  language  of 
the  conquerors.  But  the  primitive  type  of  the  whole  Persian  family  is  undoubtedly  the  Zend,  a  lan- 
guage belonging  to  the  same  stem  as  the  Sanscrit.  Concerning  the  period  during  which  this  ancient 
tongue  was  vernacular,  history  is  silent ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  language  of  Zoroaster  and  of 
the  Magi,  and  to  have  been  once  predominant  in  the  west  of  India  among  the  worshippers  of  the  Sun. 
Modern  Persic,  although  greatly  adulterated  with  other  languages,  still  retains  abundant  evidences  of 
its  descent  from  the  Zend.  The  numerous  and  important  points  of  affinity  wliich  united  the  Zend 
with  the  Sanscrit,  are  not  all  obliterated  in  Persic.  All  the  Indian  words  which  occur  in  Persic  are, 
however,  characterised  by  their  abbreviated  form,  and  it  is  rare  in  this  language  to  meet  with  an  un- 
mvitilated  Sanscrit  term,  for  the  final  letters  are  generally  cut  off,  and  words  of  two  syllables  reduced 
to  one.'^  The  Persic,  like  its  parent  the  Zend,  is  more  allied  than  any  of  the  other  Asiatic  languages 
to  the  Germanic  family;  in  fact,  the  entire  fabric  of  the  etymology  of  German  and  its  cognate  dialects 
is  based  upon  the  Persic.^  Of  the  12,000  radical  words  composing  the  Persian  language,  4,000  are 
found  with  more  or  less  change  in  the  Germanic  dialects,  and  a  strildng  conformity  prevails  even  in  the 
inflections  of  these  languages.  The  termination  of  the  infinitive  of  verbs  in  the  Persic  is  ten  and 
den,  the  en  of  the  German,  and  the  eiv  of  the  Greek.  The  termination  of  the  plural  in  Persic  for 
men  and  animated  beings  is  the  syllable  an,  corresponding  with  the  plural  termination  n  of  the  German. 
Comparatives  are  formed  in  Persic  as  in  German  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  ter  or  er ;  for  instance, 
the  Persian  adjective  signifying  _90orf,  in  the  comparative  forms  biliter,  in  German  lesser,  and  in  English 
better.  The  pronouns  and  numerals  in  German  and  in  Persic  are  also  etymologically  connected.  With 
respect  to  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verbs,  the  Persic  sometimes  follows  the  German,  sometimes 
the  Sanscrit,  and  sometimes  the  Greek  or  Latin  forms.  The  future  tense  is  formed  as  in  English  by 
the  aid  of  an  auxiliary,  and  the  passive  is  formed  according  to  the  same  analogy,  by  placing  the  past 
participle  of  the  active  verb  before  the  different  tenses  and  modes  of  an  auxiliary.''  The  affinity  of 
the  Persic  with  the  other  members  of  the  great  Indo-European  class  of  languages  is  to  be  traced  even 
in  the  particles  of  composition.  The  Persian  a  represents  the  Greek  privative  a  ;  and  Von  Hammer 
has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  this  same  particle  also  occasionally  corresponds  in  meaning  with  the  Greek 
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particles  airb  and  iirl,  and  the  German  an,  ab  and  anf.  The  Persian  ha,  he  says,  is  the  German  hey 
and  English  hi/.  The  particle  pes  in  Persic  he  considers  equivalent  to  post  in  Latin,  and  the  Persian 
negative  particles  7ie  and  me,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ne  and  the  Greek  /xjy.  Persic  also  resembles 
Greek,  German,  and  English  in  its  power  of  compounding  words;  and  in  the  variety  and  elegance  of 
its  compound  adjectives  it  is  said  even  to  surpass  these  languages.  The  Persian  adjectives  are  com- 
pounded in  three  ways;  by  placing  a  substantive  before  a  contracted  particle,  by  prefixing  an  adjective 
to  a  substantive;  and,  lastly,  by  adding  one  substantive  to  another.  The  combinations  produced 
according  to  these  three  Ibrms  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  sometimes  highly  poetical:  they  are 
often  used,  especially  in  the  plural  number,  as  substantives  without  any  noun  being  employed,  and  so 
melodious  are  they  accoimtcd  by  the  Persian  poets,  that  an  entire  distich  is  frequently  filled  with  them.' 
The  great  beauty  of  the  Persian  language  consists  in  its  extreme  simplicity ;  its  style  of  phrase- 
ology is  natural  and  easy,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to  few  rules.  In  this  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, in  harmony  of  sound,  in  facility  of  versification,  and  in  consequent  adaptation  for  poetry,  the 
Persian  resembles  the  Italian.  It  has  been  said  that  the  crown  of  Persian  literature  is  its  poetry;  the 
same  perhaps  is  true  of  the  Italian  ;  and  in  connection  with  the  several  points  of  resemblance  between 
these  two  languages,  both  in  regard  to  their  present  development  and  to  their  origin  and  early  history, 
it  is  rather  a  striking  fact,  and  a  subject  for  inquiry  to  a  psychologist,  that  a  remarkable  similarity  of 
sentiment  and  imagery  pervades  the  works  of  Persian  and  Italian  poets.  This  similarity  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  and  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch  have  been  compared  to  those  of  Sadi.^  Another 
prominent  feature  of  the  Per.sian  language  is  its  intimate  admixture  with  Arabic  words  and  idioms. 
Turkish  words  also  occur  in  Persic,  but  scarcely  a  line  or  sentence  is  to  be  met  with  free  from  some 
words  either  purely  Arabic,  or  of  Arabic  origin.'  The  peculiar  forms  of  the  plural  called  broken, 
imperfect,  or  irregular  plurals,  which  characterise  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  languages,  are  borrowed  by 
the  Persic;  and  Arabic  syntax  is  sedulously  studied  by  all  who  desire  to  write  the  Persian  language 
with  correctness. 

Alphabetical  System. — The  primitive  alphabetical  system  of  the  Persian  empire  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  a  peculiar  set  of  characters  called  from  their  form  arrow-headed,  and  cuneiform  or 
wedge-shaped.  Specimens  of  these  characters  have  been  found  in  ancient  inscriptions  on  monuments 
of  stone,  and  sometimes  on  bricks  at  Persepolis,  and  in  the  west  of  Persia.  The  efforts  that  have  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  study  of  the  Zend,  have  tended  to  facilitate  the  decyphering  of  these  inscrip- 
tions, the  language  in  which  they  are  written  being  an  ancient  and  long  extinct  idiom  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Zend.  The  Persians,  since  the  time  of  the  Saracen  conquest,  have  used  the  Arabic 
letters,  which  they  write,  like  the  Arabs,  from  right  to  left.  Their  alphabet  consists  of  thirty-two 
characters,  of  which  four  are  peculiar  to  their  language:  on  the  other  hand,  eight  of  the  Arabic 
characters  have  no  corresponding  sound  in  Persian;  for  instance,  the  th  of  the  Arabs  is  pronounced  like 
s  in  Persia,''  just  as  the  Polish  Jews  pronounce  n:  these  eight  letters  are  nevertheless  retained  in  Per- 
sian writings,  and  are  useful  in  showing  the  derivation  of  words,  for  they  are  seldom  or  never  found  in 
any  word  not  purely  Arabic. 

Versions  of  Scripture. — An  ancient  version  of  the  Scriptures  existed  in  the  language 
formerly  spoken  in  the  Persian  empire;  but  of  this  version,  and  even  of  the  particular  dialect  in  which 
it  was  written,  we  have  httle  or  no  information  beyond  the  casual  allusions  of  Ghrysostom  and 
Theodoret.'  Christianity  was  early  established  in  Persia,  for  Constantine  the  Great  wrote  to  Sapor, 
king  of  that  country,  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  churches  in  his  dominions.  The  Elamites  present 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  doubtless  carried  back  the  Christian  doctrine  with  them,  and  we  are  assured 
of  a  bishop  of  Persia  being  at  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  oldest  version  existing  in  the  modem 
Persian  language  is  probably  that  of  the  Pentateuch  contained  in  the  London  Polyglot.  This 
Pentateuch  is  believed  to  have  been  translated  by  Rabbi  Jacob,  a  Jew,  who,  on  account  of  his 
having  come  from  a  city  called  Tus,  was  surnamed  Tusius  or  Tawosus.  The  period  of  its  execution 
is  unknown,  but  it  certainly  was  translated  subsequently  to  the  eighth  century,  for  Babel  In  Gen. 
10.  10,  is  rendered  Bagdad.  The  translation  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  from  the  Syriac,  but 
it  follows  the  Hebrew  pretty  closely.  It  was  first  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1546,  accompanied 
with  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Chaldee  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias  Gaon.^ 

>  Sir  William  Jones's  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Lanf^iage,  p.  102.  ■»  Sir  William  Jones's  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,  p.  24. 

■-■  Ouseley's  Persian  Miscellanies,  Introduction,  p.  xxi.  5  Chrysos.  Horn.  II.  in  Johan.  and  Theod.  IV.  555. 

'  Ibraheem's  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,  p.  241 .  «  Waltoni  Prol.  .\rt.  ",  9. 
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The  only  other  portion  of  Persian  Scriptures  contained  in  the  London  Polyglot  consists  of  the  four 
Gospels,  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  Caffa,  a  town  of  the  Crimea,  about  a.d.  1341,  by  a  Roman 
Catholic.  This  translation  is  evidently  from  the  Peshito,  as  is  proved  by  many  internal  evidences,  but 
it  is  interpolated  with  readings  from  the  Vulgate,  and  even  from  Romish  rituals  and  legends.  If  it 
had  been  free  from  these  glosses  and  additions,  it  would  have  furnished  valuable  aid  in  the  criticism  of 
the  Peshito.'  Another  edition  of  the  Persian  Gospels  was  commenced  under  the  care  of  Wheeloc, 
Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  and  at  his  death  superintended  by  Pierson.  This  edition  left  the 
press  in  1657.  The  editors  used  the  very  MS.  from  which  the  Gospels  in  the  London  Polyglot  were 
printed;  and  although  they  possessed  two  other  MSS.,  of  which  one  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
a  version  from  the  Greek,  yet  they  confounded  them  altogether,  and  appealed  to  the  Syro-Persian  text 
in  the  formation  of  their  own.-  Le  Long  speaks  of  another  version  of  the  Persian  Gospels,  which  he 
says  was  transcribed  in  1388,  from  an  original  of  much  older  date,  and  sent  by  Jerome  Xavier,  a 
Jesuit,  from  Agra  to  the  Collegium  Romanum.'  Yet  it  is  recorded  of  this  same  Xavier  that  at 
the  request  of  Akbar,  Emperor  of  the  Moguls,  to  be  furnished  with  the  Scriptures  in  Persian,  he 
merely  feigned  compUance,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  Persian  compiled  a  life  of  Christ,  partly  from  the 
Gospels,  and  partly  from  Romish  legends,  which,  when  presented  to  the  Emperor,  only  served  to  excite 
derision.  This  production  was  printed  by  De  Dieu,  at  Leyden,  in  1639.  The  next  attempt  to  procure  a 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Persian  was  made  by  Nadir  Shah.  This  Emperor  was  desirous  of  pro- 
curing a  translation  of  the  Gospels,  the  Psalms,  and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  on  accormt  of  the 
references  made  in  the  Koran  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  with  this  view  he  summoned 
several  Armenian  bishops  and  priests,  Romish  missionaries,  and  Persian  Mullahs,  to  Ispahan.  The 
Armenians,  from  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Persian  language,  were  unable  to  take  any 
efScient  part  in  the  translation,  the  whole  of  which,  in  consequence,  devolved  upon  the  Romish  and 
Mahommedau  priests :  between  them  they  effected  their  work  by  the  aid  of  an  ancient  Arabic  and 
other  versions,  but  it  was  dressed  up  with  all  the  glosses  which  the  Koran  could  warrant,  and  the 
Romish  priests  made  such  use  as  they  could  of  the  Vulgate.''  Wlien  the  work  was  presented  to  Nadir 
Shah,  he  turned  it  into  ridicule,  and  declared  that  he  could  himself  make  a  better  religion  than  any 
that  had  yet  been  produced.  If  this  story  be  true,  the  version  sometimes  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
Armenian  priests  in  India  may  be  safely  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Nadir:  a  copy  of  this 
version  was  shown  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  who  remarked  that  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  Emperor's 
contempt  of  it. 

As  the  style  in  which  the  Gospels  of  the  Polyglot  are  written  has  long  been  antiquated  at 
Ispahan,  several  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  present  century  to  produce  a  version  in  the  pohshed 
dialect  now  spoken  by  the  Persians.  A  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  was  made  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Colonel  Colebrooke,  and  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1804.''  Our  accounts  of  this  work  are  very 
meagre,  and  it  never  seems  to  have  obtained  much  circulation.  In  1812  the  Rev.  L.  Sebastiani  had 
advanced  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Epistles,  in  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek," 
and  during  the  same  year  1000  copies  of  the  Gospels  of  this  version  were  printed  at  Serampore  by 
order  of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  Sebastiani  had  been  many  years  resident  at  the  Court 
of  Persia,  and  his  version  was  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  dispersed  in  Persia.  In 
the  meantime  another  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  progressing  at  Dina- 
pore,  in  the  East  Indies,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn.  The  translators  were 
Sabat  and  Mirza  Fitrut :  the  former  had  previously  been  employed  in  this  translation  at  Serampore, 
and  the  latter  by  Colonel  Colebrooke.  This  version  was  completed  in  1808,  but  it  was  found  to  be  so 
replete  with  Arabic  and  abstruse  terms  intelligible  only  to  the  learned,  that  the  Rev.  Henry  JIartyn 
determined  upon  visiting  Persia  in  person,  that  he  might  there  obtain  the  means  of  producing  a  clear 
and  idiomatic  version.  In  1811  he  reached  Shiraz,  the  seat  of  Persian  literature,  and  remained  there 
nearly  a  year.  He  was  received  with  much  friendship  by  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  who 
expressed  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the  man  of  God,  as  they  habitually  designated  our  Missionary. 
When  the  weather  became  too  intense  for  his  enfeebled  frame  to  bear  the  extreme  heat  of  the  city, 
Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  a  Persian  noble,  pitched  a  tent  for  him  in  a  dehghtful  garden  beyond  the  wall,  and 
here  he  executed  from  the  original  Greek  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  remarkable  not  only  for 
its  strict  fidehty  to  the  text,  but  for  its  astonishing  conformity  to  the  niceties  of  the  Persic  idiom.  By 
the  Persians  themselves  this  work  has  been  designated  "  a  masterpiece  of  perfection  ;"  and  while  other 

>  Hug's  Introduction,  Vol.  I.  p.  34g.  <  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches,  p.  94, 

2  Hug's  Introduction,  Vol.  I.  p.  350.  ^  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  "7. 

3  Le  Long,  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Vol.  I.  p.  133.  6  Eitrhth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  13. 
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Oriental  versions  have  been  superseded  by  more  accurate  translations,  the  Persic  and  Hindoostanee 
Testaments  of  tliis  accomplished  scholar  are  at  this  day  in  higher  repute  than  ever.'  On  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object,  he  found  tliat  his  constitution  had  been  completely  shattered  by  the  ellects  of  the 
climate  and  extreme  exertion,  and  he  attempted  to  return  to  England,  but  expired  during  his  journey  home- 
wards at  Tocat,  a  commercial  emporium  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  m  1812.''  Copies  of  the  work  which  had 
caused  the  sacrifice  of  his  valuable  life  were  deposited  with  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  the  English  Ambassador  in 
Persia.  One  copy  was  presented  to  the  King  of  Persia,  who,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  occasion,  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  work.  On  returning  to  England,  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg!!,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  met 
with  Prince  Galitzin,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  Prince,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society,  should  cause  an  edition  of  Slartyn's  Testament  to  be  printed  at  St.  Petersburgh,  for  circula- 
tion in  the  provinces  of  Western  Persia.  The  impression  was  completed  in  less  tlian  six  montlis,  and 
consisted  of  5000  copies.^  In  1813  a  communication  was  received  by  the  Corresponding  Committee 
at  Calcutta  from  Mecr  Seid  Ali,  the  learned  native  employed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn  at  Shiraz,  in 
which,  witli  many  expressions  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  excellent  master,  he  informed  the  Committee 
that  the  MS.  of  the  Persian  New  Testament  and  of  the  Psalms  (which  had  likewise  been  translated  at 
Shiraz)  was  in  his  possession,  and  that  he  waited  their  orders  as  to  its  disposal.  He  was  directed  by 
the  Committee  first  to  take  four  correct  copies  of  the  MS.,  that  no  risk  might  be  incurred  in  the  trans- 
mission of  so  great  a  treasure,  and  then  to  forward  the  MS.  to  Calcutta,  whither  he  was  invited  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  publication.''  The  Psalter  and  Xew  Testament  passed 
tlu'ough  the  press  at  Calcutta  in  1816.  The  Psalter  was  reprinted  in  London  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Lee  in  1824;  and  the  New  Testament,  edited  by  the  same  distinguished  scholar,  was  published  in 
London  in  1827.  This  Testament  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1837,  and  an  edition  of  3000  copies 
was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1847,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,'* 
in  order  to  accompany  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  mention,  was  then  passing  through  the  press  in  that  city.  Of  all  these  editions  of 
Martyn's  Testament,  the  most  incorrect  seems  to  have  been  that  printed  at  St.  Petersbiu'gh  in 
1815.  This  impression  was  so  defaced  with  errors  that  the  Missionaries  deemed  it  useless,  and  at 
their  reipiest  the  issue  was  stopped  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society.  The  Rev.  William  Glen,  of  the 
Scottish  Mission  at  Astrachan,  was  in  consequence  led  to  imdertake  a  version  of  the  Psalms  in 
Persian  for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  individuals  speaking  that  language  who  resort  for  purposes  of 
trade  to  Astrachan  and  the  South  of  Russia.  In  preparing  his  version,  Mr.  Glen  first  made  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  he  submitted  with  due  explanations  to  lus  teacher ;  it  was  then 
the  oflSce  of  the  latter  to  give  as  exact  a  representation  of  the  sense  as  possible  in  classical  Persian ;  his 
production  was  then  revised  and  compared  with  the  original  by  Mr.  Glen."  In  1826  the  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  made  arrangements  with  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  for 
the  services  of  Mr.  Glen  at  Astrachan,  in  making  a  translation  of  the  poetical  and  prophetical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mirza  Jaflier  had  been  engaged  by  the  same  Society  to  pro- 
duce a  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  at  St.  Petersburgh,''  under  the  eye  of 
Dr.  Pinkerton,  and  according  to  specific  directions  sent  out  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Lee.  The  only 
portion  of  Mirza  Jaffier's  version  which  appears  to  have  been  published,  is  the  book  of  Genesis,  printed 
in  London  in  1827,  imder  the  care  of  Dr.  Lee.  Mr.  Glen's  version  of  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs  was 
revised  by  Mr.  Greenfield,  assisted  by  Mr.  Seddon,  and  pubhshed  in  London  in  1830,  31;  the  edition 
consisted  of  1000  copies,'*  and  another  edition  appeared  in  1836.  The  entire  Old  Testament,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Glen,  was  eventually  printed  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Missions  connected  with  the  United  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  contributed  £500  towards  its  publication;  the  edition  left  the  press  in  1847.^ 

In  consequence  of  a  gi'ant  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  aid  of  the  translation 
department  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson  (then  Chaplain  at  Poonah,  but  after- 
wards Archdeacon)  applied  for  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  a  projected  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Persian,  and  on  its  being  ascertained  that  the  design  fell  within  the  terms  of  the  gi'ant, 
the  translation  was  commenced  in  1824.'"  The  Pentateuch  was  completed  and  printed  at  Calcutta  in 
1830,  and  in  1838  the  entire  Old  Testament  was  finished ;  the  translation  is  from  the  original  text, 
and  is  accounted  faithful  and  accurate.     A  Persian  version  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  purchased 

'  Missionary  Register  for  1822,  p.  45.  s  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  pp.  429,  430. 

-  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  F.  Bible  Society,  Vol.  II.  p.  265.  '  Twenty-third  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  .\lviii. 

'  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  F.  Bible  Society,  Vol.  II.  p.  41.  s  Twenty-seventh  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  9;. 

'  Eleventh  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societv,  p.  38.  s  Missionary  Register  for  1347,  p.  72- 

■■  Forty-third  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Uxxviii.  >»  Twentieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  lij. 
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by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  sum  of  £100  in  1833.  This  version  had  been  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Mirza  Ibraham  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  and  revised  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
one  of  the  Professors  of  that  College.  The  translator  took  the  EngHsh  Authorised  Version  for  a  basis, 
and  adhered  to  it  as  far  as  it  expresses  faithfully  the  sense  of  the  original.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  both  Plebrew  and  Arabic,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  use  in  his  translation  an  Arabic  word  of  the  same 
root  with  the  original,  where  such  a  word  had  been  adopted  into  Persian ;  and  in  rendering  the  sense 
of  difficult  passages,  he  first  consulted  our  English  version,  then  turned  to  the  original  Hebrew  and 
compared  it  with  the  Arabic,  and  finally  discussed  the  question  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
College,  besides  referring  to  several  commentators.'  In  1834  an  edition  of  tliis  book  was  published 
by  the  Society  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jolmson.  In  1841  the  attention  of  the  Calcutta  Committee  was 
occupied  in  lithographing  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Persian  character,  a  method  deemed  pre- 
ferable to  the  former  system  of  Arabic  type  printing.'^  In  1842,  5000  lithographed  New  Testaments 
of  Martyn's  version  left  the  Calcutta  press,  and  in  1844,  5000  copies  of  Genesis  and  part  of  Exodus 
of  Archdeacon  Eobinson's  translation  were  also  lithographed. 

Kesults  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — The  work  of  distributing  the  Scrip- 
tures has  been  very  extensively  prosecuted  in  Persia :  the  portion  which  has  there  gone  into  widest 
circulation  is  Martyn's  Testament,  and  a  recent  traveller  declares  that  this  inestimable  work  has  made 
its  way  by  single  copies  into  many  houses  in  Persia,  and  that  he  found  persons  acquainted  with  it  in 
every  city  through  which  he  passed.^  The  Scriptures  have  not  yet  effected  any  general  change  in 
Persia,  but  individual  instances  are  not  wanting  of  their  blessed  influence.  A  writer  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal  states,  that  once,  at  a  convivial  meeting  in  Persia  where  religious  questions  were  being  dis- 
cussed, he  chanced  to  express  his  opinions  with  a  considerable  degree  of  levity.  He  was  immediately 
afterwards  startled  by  perceiving  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  guests  fixed  upon  him  with  a  peculiar  and 
piercing  expression  of  surprise,  regret,  and  reproof.  On  inquiry,  he  found  this  person  to  be  by  name 
Mahomed  Rameh,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  high  moral  endowments ;  he  had,  it  was  said,  been 
educated  as  a  Mollah,  but  had  never  ofilciated,  and  led  a  life  of  retirement.  The  writer  obtained  an 
interview  with  him,  in  which  Mahomed  avowed  himself  a  Christian,  and  related  the  history  of  his 
conversion  in  nearly  the  following  terms: — "  In  the  year  1223  of  the  Hcjira,  there  came  to  this  city  an 
Englishman  who  taught  the-  rehgion  of  Christ  with  a  boldness  hitherto  unparalleled  in  Persia,  in  the 
midst  of  much  scorn  and  ill-treatment  from  our  Mollahs  as  well  as  the  rabble.  He  was  a  beardless 
youth,  and  evidently  enfeebled  with  disease.  I  was  then  a  decided  enemy  to  infidels,  and  I  visited  the 
teacher  of  the  despised  sect  with  the  declared  object  of  treating  him  with  scorn,  and  exposing  his 
doctrines  to  contempt.  These  evil  feelings  gradually  subsided  beneath  the  influence  of  his  gentleness, 
and  just  before  he  quitted  Shiraz  I  paid  him  a  parting  visit.  Our  conversation — the  memory  of  it 
will  never  fade  from  the  tablets  of  my  memory,  sealed  my  conversion.  He  gave  me  a  book ;  it  has 
ever  been  my  constant  companion,  the  study  of  it  has  formed  my  most  delightful  occupation."  Upon 
this  Mahomed  brought  out  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Persian;  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves  was 
written — "  There  is  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. — Henry  Martyn."^  The  Persian 
Scriptm-es  have  been  likewise  distributed  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  Persia,  where,  as  has  been  above 
stated,  vast  numbers  of  people  speaking  the  Persian  language  are  dispersed.  The  following  instance 
of  the  blessing  of  God  on  this  version  occurred  in  Hindoostan  in  1844;  the  narrator  is  the  Eev.  A. 
Sternberg  of  Arrah.  "  I  am  thankful  to  tell  you,  he  writes,  of  a  Hindu  who  two  months  ago  was 
ba^Jtized  by  me,  having  been  brought  to  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  reUgion  only  by 
reading,  by  himself,  a  Persian  New  Testament  ivhich  he  had  got  at  Cuttak  some  months  previous.  He 
was  a  Kaith,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  common  creed  of  Mahomedans  and  its  errors  before  he 
became  acquainted  with  Christianity.  In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1844,  he  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jagganath ;  on  his  return  he  received  a  Persian  New  Testament  from  a  Missionary 
preaching  in  a  Bazar  Chapel  at  Cuttak;  but  he  did  not  touch  it  for  fear.  On  his  arrival  at  Arrah,  he 
was  obhged  to  stop  on  account  of  his  wife's  and  child's  illness.  Now  the  time  was  come:  he  had 
leisure,  and  began  to  read  his  Persian  Testament,  and  instantly  he  was  struck  with  the  tnith  of  the 
word.  Only  one  passage  made  him  stop  a  Httle,  the  term  '  Son  of  God:'  when  his  Mahomedan  pre- 
judices on  this  subject  had  been  removed,  he  applied  for  baptism;  since  that  period,"  continues  Mr. 
Sternberg,  "  he  has  shown  such  deep  knowledge  of  all  the  principal  doctrine?  of  faith,  as  well  as 

1  Twenty-ninth  Report  of  British  and  Foreif^  Bible  Society,  p.  Iviii.  3  Southgate's  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  Persia,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  141. 

2  Thirty-seventh  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixiv. 
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a  thorough  change  of  sentiment,  that  ho  was  and  is  to  me,  who  was  very  far  from  expecting  to  see  a 
Hindu  truly  converted,  a  most  seasonable  evidence  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  written  word  of  God. 
He  has  had  no  teacher;  the  reading  of  the  word  alone  has  converted  him.  It  is  encouraging  to  find 
again  the  saying  true,  '  one  soweth  and  another  reapeth.' " ' 


JUD^.  0-PERSIC. 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  PERSIC  VERSION  IN  HEBREW  LETTERS,  AS  PRINTED  IN  LONDON  IN  1847,  8vo. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

:  113  |nd:x  '\s2£i''n  nx^n  jxi  mn  nx^n  ix  m  ^    :  niiN^j  iiji  nox  msy  -iijid  ns 

'♦Nil  1X1 '  J  ma  x^n^  B'Odx  ni  niB'  rnwS*nD-i3  xni  n^x^i  rx  ni  iin  ♦5:iB' " 
}xo'x  IX  ntaxDii  n»n  no  {x  xn  nm  iij  |x  in  mxriB'  hd  }x  xn  tax  mxna' 
:  nmi  mxrtB'  \^*:jj'n  |x  12  ni  -iin  max  niSi  ni2J  vs^cyii  ni5  1x1  *  t  n^nix 
:  n:xnn3  'a  ni^a  n^x  *a  m  jxnJi  na  x-i  dd  nn  to  nox  jx  ♦p'pn  ♦xjE'ini ' 
}xsxD  '^1031 "  :  nixjcr  ^a^  EJ'jxn^i  na^j  -ins  ix  niDXDii  jxn^i  -iin  jxnj  -n  j^xi '" 
riD  nxn  mnp  xn  jxk'^x  C'njnsins  hd  njji'^  :jyijninns3  |xej"xi  nax  sr^b 
Tx  jxt:'\s  nSini"  :"i3imx  |xa\s  jj'aDxi  ni  n^-tin  {x£j'\yi  TJijj'n  xni  fxiins 
:ni3  xni  rx  m^a  niSn  mij  ♦jxDSi  jj'nxiii  'jxaoj  ^nxii  ixi  tox'^ix 
|xi  Dnn  xo  x-i  ix  "Sim  1-131:1  ixnp  xa  jx^a  -n  mti'  ddjo  naSi  {xi " 

:  ni3  "noxni  "jxinna  tx  121  -112  ma  'hjxi"  'nnD\sB'  ni  mn  ""^jn 

ON  THE  JUD^O-PERSIC  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Nearly  all  the  Jews  who  are  settled  in  Persia  and  in  Bokhara  speak  the  Persian  langnage,  which  they  are  able  to  read  and  write 
only  in  the  Hebrew  character.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pfander,  wlien  in  connection  with  the  Basle  Missionary  Society,  made  application  for 
means  to  print  the  Persian  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  characters  for  the  benefit  of  these  Jews  ;  but  he  was  soon  aftenvards  removed  from 
Shushi,  in  Southern  Russia,  where  he  was  stationed  at  the  period  of  his  making  that  request,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  project 
was  in  consequence  dropped.  In  1841,  Dr.  Hsel)erlin  applied  to  some  Chiistian  friends  for  aid  in  imparting  the  Scriptiu-es  to  the 
Persian  Jews ;  and  in  reply  he  received  from  Herat  a  copy  of  Martyn's  Persian  New  Testament,  written  in  Hebrew  characters 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Login,  who  stated  that  the  Jews  had  frequently  asked  him  for  the  Scriptures  in  this  form.  Dr.  Hsberlin 
laid  the  version  before  the  Calcutta  Committee,  and  they  agreed  to  refer  the  means  of  printing  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Parent 
Society.'-  Their  application  was  promptly  met  by  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  latter  Society  to  print  an  e(Ution  of  2000  New  Testa- 
ments in  this  form,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  edition  should  be  carried  through  the  press  at  Calcutta,  under  the  eye  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Yates.  The  death,  however,  of  that  lamented  Missionary  rendered  this  plan  abortive ;  and  in  1845  the  Bombay  Auxiliary 
Society  transmitted  to  London  MS.  copies  of  the  Juda;o-Persic  Gospels,  of  which  an  edition  of  1000  copies  was  completed  in  London 
in  1847,'  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay. 

1  Fortieth  Report  of  British  and  Poreisn  Bible  Society,  pp.  c,  ci.  ^  Fortj'-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xcv. 

=  Thirtj'-seventh  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixiii. 


PUSHTOO. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  AFFGHAN  VEESION, 

AS     PRINTED     AT     SERA  M  PORE    IN     1819,     8vo. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

j\  ij  (^jiiJjjj  u~^  ''%,    *  J»J  ''^  ^'V^  ""^  L^   ■^■^  U^  *%,   *-"  '"^   ^  i>JtJi/>jli>  j\  J_j^  Ijuo  ^^Jt^ 

^A>J  i^l?^'^  ^jh^  u^  ^^JJ"^  <J^^  '^  *  *-^^.  '^'^  cy  "^  b  ^^  y.  oj^  ^J  jjJJ^  <u1as^<0 
-J^'J'^  ^r^.  ^'-^  ^  y^  ^^   ijyi  ""f-  _j*>  ij^    *   Xi  J^   i;liJ  jjiis-  j^ri^  j^  i^b  ^j^y 

Jas-aJ    I)    Ai;i^  J-Slj"^    ""^    *    i;^  i^JJj\j    J^'}   1^^    «ulj<0    ^_^Jj,     ^jjSi  j!    Ju^    ^IjcJ-J 

ON  THE  PUSHTOO  OR  AFFGHAN  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Affghans,  a  warlike  and  semibarbarous 
nation,  inhabit  AfFghanistan,  a  mountainous  territory  lying  du'ectly  south  of  Hindoo  Coosh.  They 
call  themselves  Pushtaneh,  whence,  by  a  corruption  of  the  word,  they  are  styled  by  the  Indians 
Patans.  Their  language  is  termed  Pushtoo.  They  received  the  designation  of  AJfghans  from  the 
Persians,  by  which  name  alone  they  are  known  in  Europe.  According  to  Elphinstone,  the  number  of 
Aifghans  residing  in  AfTghanistan,  and  within  the  Hmits  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Caubul,  amounts  to 
4,300,000.  In  AfTghanistan  itself,  he  remarks,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  in  which  the  wliole  popula- 
tion is  Affghan,  the  mixtiu-e  is  composed  of  Tajiks  in  the  west,  and  of  Hindkces  in  the  east.'  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  others,  have  assumed  that  the  Afighans  are  of  Hebrew  origin  ;  but  though  this 
idea  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  countenanced  by  some  of  the  Afighan  traditions,  which  represent 
them  as  lineally  descended  from  ancient  Israel,  yet  abundant  proofs  might  be  adduced  from  historical 
and  philological  sources  in  confirmation  of  the  now  generally  received  opinion,  that  this  peof)le  are  the 
aborigines  of  the  region  in  or  near  which  they  now  dwell.  Their  religion  is  the  Mahommedan,  but 
they  belong  to  the  sect  of  Soonnee,  who  recognize  the  first  three  Caliphs  as  the  lawful  successors  of 
Mahomet. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  structure  of  the  Pushtoo  or  Afighan  language 
refutes  the  hypothesis  of  the  Hebrew  origin  of  the  Aifghan  people.     It  exhibits  none  of  the  peculi- 

1  Elphinstone's  CabiU,  Vol.  I.  p.  403. 
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arities  of  the  Shemitic  dialects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  forms  an  important  link  in  the  great  Indo- 
Enropcan  chain  of  languages.  Many  of  the  words  are  Persian,  and  some  of  the  roots  can  be  traced 
distinctly  from  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi  dialects,  while  others  again  are  from  some  unknown  source. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  compared  an  Aflghan  vocabulary,  consisting  of  218  words,  with  the  correlative  terms 
in  Persian,  Zend,  Pehlvi,  Sanscrit,  Hindoostanec,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldaic; 
and  he  ascertained  that  in  this  collection  of  Affghan  words,  there  were  no  less  than  110  which  could 
not  be  referred  to  any  of  the  above  languages,  but  appear  to  be  distinct  and  original.  Of  the  remain- 
ing words,  by  far  the  greater  nimiber  were  modern  Persian,  but  some  of  these  could  be  traced  to  the 
Zend,  and  many  more  to  the  Pehlvi;  other  words  were  proved  to  belong  exclusively  to  these  latter 
languages,  not  being  employed  in  modern  Persian.  The  instances  in  which  a  similarity  was  traced 
between  the  Afighan  and  the  Sanscrit  and  Hindoostanec  words,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
nection, we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  which  originally  subsisted  between  the  Zend  and  Sanscrit  lan- 
guages. Most  of  the  terms  relative  to  science,  government,  and  religion,  have  been  cngi-ai'tcd  on  the 
Pushtoo  language  from  the  Arabic,  through  the  Persian.  In  its  grammatical  forms,  Pushtoo  is  more 
closely  allied  to  Zend  than  to  Persian,  and  in  its  inflections  it  retains  some  of  the  features  of  that 
ancient  language  which  are  lost  in  Persian.  Although  Pushtoo  is  said  not  to  be  unpleasing  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  rough  sounds  of  Oriental  tongues,  it  is  decidedly  harsh  and  unpolished,  and 
contrasts  strongly  in  this  respect  with  the  soft  and  musical  language  of  Persia.  The  Affghans  use  the 
Persian  alphabet,  but  they  have  altered  the  sound  of  several  of  the  letters,  which  changes  they  in- 
dicate by  means  of  diacritical  marks  appended  to  the  letters,  which  in  Persian  approach  the  nearest 
in  sound  to  their  own  peculiar  enunciation :  these  distinctive  sounds  are  the  hard  d,  t,  r,  and  csk. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures. — The  first  attempt  to  produce  a  Pushtoo  version  of  Scripture 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Leyden,  who  in  1811  fiu-nlshed  the  Corresponding  Committee  of 
Calcutta  with  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  At  his  death  the  translation  was 
continued  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  with  the  aid  of  some  learned  natives  previously  In  the 
employ  of  Dr.  Leyden.  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  consisting  of  1000  copies,  was  printed  at 
Serampore  In  1819.'  The  Missionaries  then  proceeded  with  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
Pushtoo,  and  In  1832  an  edition,  consisting  of  1000  copies  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, was  in  the  press.^  The  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Little  encourage- 
ment, however,  has  as  yet  been  aiforded  to  Christian  efforts  in  this  particidar  sphere  of  labour,  for 
although  some  copies  of  the  Pushtoo  New  Testament  have  been  distributed,  and  testimonies  received 
from  several  natives  as  to  the  clearness  and  mtelllglbllity  of  the  style  in  which  It  is  written,  yet  no 
general  distribution  of  any  portion  of  Scripture  among  the  Alfghans  has  ever  yet  been  accomplished, 
the  fierce  and  warhke  character  of  the  people  having  hitherto  formed  a  bar  to  missionary  labours 
among  them. 

'  Ninth  Memoir  conceruiiig  tile  Serampore  Translations,  p.  3.  -  Tenth  Memoir  concerning  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  61. 


BELOOCHEE. 

(A  Specimen  of  tliis  Version  will  be  given,  if  possible,  in  a  future  Part  of  the  Work.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Beloochistan,  the  country  of  the  Beloochees,  lies 
between  Afghanistan  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  extends  along  the  shores  of  that  ocean  from  the 
Indus  to  Persia.  But  it  is  only  the  western  portion  of  this  country  that  is  inhabited  exclusively  by 
the  Beloochees,  the  eastern  provinces  being  chiefly  peopled  by  the  Brahooes,  a  j^eople  who  speak  a 
dialect  of  Sanscrit  origin,  resembling  that  of  the  Pimjab.  In  rehgion  the  Beloochees  are  Mahomme- 
dans,  of  the  sect  of  Omar.  In  number  they  are  conjectured  to  amount  to  about  a  million,  but  Mr. 
Elpliinstone  considers  this  too  low  an  estimate;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  entire  population  of  Beloo- 
chistan, including  the  Juts,  Tajiks,  Dehwars,  and  other  tribes  who  dwell  among  the  Beloochees,  would 
together  amount  to  nearly  two  milHons. 

Chakacteristics  op  the  Language. — The  structure  and  idioms  of  the  Beloochee  language 
and  above  half  of  its  words  are  Persic,  and  notwithstanding  the  corrupt  and  unaccountable  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Beloochees,  Lieutenant  Pottinger  was  at  length  enabled,  by  his  knowledge  of  Persian, 
to  understand  every  sentence  in  Beloochee.  The  language  possesses  no  literature,  and,  if  we  except  a 
translation  of  part  of  the  Scriptures,  it  may  be  said  to  be  unwritten. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures.  —  The  history  of  the  Beloochee  is  in  some  respects  similar  to 
that  of  the  Pushtoo  version.  Both  versions  were  commenced  by  Dr.  Leyden,  and  at  his  death  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  learned 
natives  previously  employed  by  Dr.  Leyden.'  As  it  is  stated  that  these  natives  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Persian  and  Hindostanee  languages,  we  may  infer  that  they  made  the  translation 
direct  from  the  Persian  Gospels  and  Hindostanee  Testament  (which  had  been  printed  at  Serampore  in 
1811),  and  that  their  work  was  afterwards  compared  with,  and  corrected  by,  the  Greek  original.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  the  translation  has  ever  been  advanced  beyond  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  but  the  first  three  Gospels  were  printed  as  early  as  1815:  the  number  of  copies  of  which  this 
edition  consisted  is  not  specified.-  The  character  is  Persian,  with  no  variation.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Beloochee  version  has  ever  obtained  circulation  among  the  people  for  whom  it  was  designed. 

1  Eleventh  Report  of  British  and  Foreiffn  Bible  Society,  p.  32.  2  Tenth  Memoir  concerning  the  Translations  at  Serampore,  p.  61. 


ARMENIAN,   NO.   I. 

COMPARATIVE  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  AEMENIAN  VERSIONS. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  8. 


NO.    I. 
ANCIENT    ARMENIAN. 


NO.    III. 
MOBEEN   ARMENIAN. 


'  bUliAP^U'ut  ^P      '  aUlibUf^t'b    i^P 


(tfo-  «        li-     in  tf-     ^p    fi.iuislj   t 
\jut      ^p    pulfop.uj'itl;-     utrL. 
tuh-  X  \J^t/i-ltutjh     f'^f 

ftnJutL.  hrtL-  •  II.  UMn-u/hn 
Itnpiu      knli-     L-     ntfiht  np 

{tiii    knli^  X  XjnJtuL. 

Ifb-uihp      ^p  f       Ll.      l^huthpit 
5-/1  /  o/"    t/tupn-ijuiu  •  t?^ 

injuh  ft     fuiut-iupft     uthif. 

fnuuuiunp  tp  t  ^  juuiuiup 
%Jus        nt        bnL-        ^tuunu.  x 

jlHj  ,  tu'bniJl  ItJtu  jnil^ 
^utith^u  X         '     \}m      brl^     ft 

buj^  tljuiAi  inuunjlt  .  qf, 
tMMuIrljbpplM  ^ujL^uitnuMuahu 
Itni^L.  X  ili_    ^P     ^"^ 

tfutuh    ^i^unjh  X 


p.uthp  ♦     rtL.    p.tuiip    luj  ^nifh 
^p  ♦      nu      (u*^)     p.utitp^    tucr 

tp  «  ''  V^-gCL.  p^l{h"p^k'i' 

tSj  ^ni(h    ^p  X  ^   lli/S/J-li 

ppp  ujhni]  IrnutL.  ,  nu 
tun^uAiq  luunp  (ip^apUut/ 
ibnuiL.  fi^f  "P  t-rjuii.  It/j^  X 
[jk-utltpp  uAinJ  l^p  f  nu 
LhuslMpn  ifiupq.nq  tni^uu 
irp  »  ^    fl'-       /f-o^     ujI, 

pttUL^mpfilt    ulj-pp    ini-uun.np 

^p  f        nL.       fuint-tupp        IMUp^lU 

ih    ^utulfpjiuL.  X  U    4-4 

Jiuprf-Jp     bntuL.       luuutnulr^ 
i/^-         fuppLpiJtuif  f  tuhnp 

iuljnL-%p  in^tulAil^u   X 

^j^uftl^iu  JlfiujbinL.  b^ 
LusL,  f  np  tnuunL-ii  ^luutup 
JLutj^  •  np  UMuU^iMPp  ui^ 
"Lntl^    -^u,..u,u,u,%  X  '    h^^ 

■eiL        lfJ^"C_      ikp  ,  ^UMUIM 

ybl^u^LS)     np     ini-unu%     >"'-' 


NO.    II. 
AEAEAT    ARMENIAN. 

\jhcjlF-"'-         ^P     p-'t'^f'  • 


A/h 


p.u.Vh 


O'nj  t/osnu 
yj^uinni^iUO' 
'jLpqp.ni-uU 


^P' 
tp' 

IJ^uuinL.h'nj  Jouth  ^p   x 

\J^J1^%    [titf  Ijnpuihnil    t^-tuiL.  , 

U.     lun^uiJta     unptuJi     puLp      nt 

IjIm^  ^1^1-  t    h'i'i_  np    hij^>-  > 

XjnpiuhnJ  l^buAi^it  l^-p  , 
L-  l^buAtpii  Jiupij-l^u/hij  injuh 
tp  •  ^    [?■-    /"/"^    {utuutu^ 

pnuiut  ["J"  k'P  uitujpu  U- 
p£U£U{upu         €pt/ufqU£U     unpiuu  X 

'  XTh^    -Tuspi.    huf^  U"- 

utni^ush'usupa  ni^nuMpl^Jiuh-  np 
Isnpus  ushnL.^li        ^o^tulihl^u 

itp)  X  "  U"-    qk-^jn^P^bu,!. 

<yiuJutp  blfUJU,  np  jni-unj 
^utJiup  ilLutjl^  ♦  np  ujJ^%^ 
.pU        linpu/hnil         ^un-utmutlt  x 

'  *li"'  i^P  UP"''  *  F-'"J5  "P 
inuunjii  ^utJiup  i^uif^;'  x 


ON  THE  ANCIENT  ARMENIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Armenia  is  the  spot  in  which  the  three  great 
powers  of  the  East,  the  Russian,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Persian,  are  brought  into  direct  approximation, 
and  it  is  now  politically  divided  between  them.  Having  been  the  theatre  of  many  contests,  its 
boundaries  have  varied  at  different  epochs;  but  it  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  river  Kur  on  the 
north  to  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  on  the  south,  and  from  Diarbekir  in  the  west  to  the  Caspian  on 
the  east.  The  total  number  of  the  Armenian  nation  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Conder  at  2,000,000,  and  by 
some  authors  at  3,000,000,  but  in  their  own  country  the  Armenians  form  but  one  seventh  part  of  the 
population,  wliile  in  scattered  colonies  they  are  to  be  met  with  from  Venice  and  Constantinople  to 
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Canton,  and  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  almost  every  part  of  Africa.  In  Constantinople  and  its 
adjacent  villages  there  are  computed  to  be  200,000  Armenians,  and  an  equal  number  in  the  Eussian 
and  Persian  provinces.  They  are  emphatically  the  merchants  of  the  East,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  trade,  foreign  and  internal,  of  Turkey,  Southern  Kussia,  Persia,  India,  and  of  other  countries,  is 
conducted  by  them.  The  Armenians  constitute  a  section  of  the  ancient  Monophysite  Church,  and 
believe  that  "the  two  natures  (Divine  and  Human)  of  Christ  are  united  in  one  nature;"  they  have  four 
Patriarchs,  the  principal  of  whom  bears  the  title  of  Catholicos  of  all  the  Armenians,  and  resides  in 
Armenia  ;  their  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Hindoostan  vies  with  that  of  the  English.  About  one 
hundred  thousand  Armenians  have  joined  the  Eomish  Church,  and  are  ruled  by  their  own  archbishops. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  The  ancient  Armenian  language,  though  no  longer 
vernacular,  is  very  generally  studied  by  Armenian  Christians  as  their  national  language  of  religion 
and  literature.  The  roots  of  the  Armenian  are  closely  connected  with  those  of  the  Persian  dialects, 
and  many  Median  words  preserved  by  Herodotus  can  be  explained  by  means  of  the  Amicnian.  Its 
elemental  words,  such  as  numerals,  pronoims,  particles,  nouns  indicative  of  objects  of  sense,  and  verbs 
indicative  of  the  common  actions  of  hfe,  have  their  analogues  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  lan- 
guages, and  even  in  the  Finnish  dialects  of  Siberia,  and  in  other  idioms  of  Northern  Asia.  Several 
striking  coincidences  in  structure  have  likewise  been  traced  between  the  Armenian  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Indo-European  class ;  the  future  tense  of  Armenian  verbs  is,  for  instance,  formed  by 
means  of  the  syllables,  tzitz, — stzyes, — size,  where  the  characteristic  sound  of  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit 
future  is  distinctly  recognized.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Armenian  participles  in  al  resemble  the  par- 
ticiples of  the  Sclavonic  languages,  and  Schlegel  has  pointed  out  other  analogies  in  inflection  between 
this  family  and  the  Armenian.'  In  point  of  sound,  the  Armenian  is  extremely  harsh,  and  overloaded 
with  consonants.  Its  grammatical  forms  are  complicated  ;  it  has  ten  declensions  of  noims  singular  and 
plural,  and  a  corresjaonding  copiousness  of  inflection  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  although  in  certain 
tenses  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary  is  required.  In  its  system  of  grammatical  inflections,  this  language  pre- 
sents several  phenomena  almost  pecidiar  to  itself,  and  which  are  thought  by  Professor  Neumann  to  be 
attributable  in  some  instances  to  the  remarkable  nature  of  its  alphabet;  tlie  A,  for  instance,  the  pro- 
fessor remarks,  which  is  habitually  used  in  Armenian  as  a  termination  of  the  plural  in  substantives 
and  numerals,  is  probably  a  transition  of  the  s  of  cognate  languages  into  k,  an  occurrence  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  change  often  observable  in  the  Sclavonic  languages  of  k  into  «.  A  further  peculiarity  in 
the  Armenian  idiom  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  Indo-European  languages  is,  that  it  takes  no 
cognizance  wliatever  of  gender;  that  is  to  say,  the  gender  of  the  nomi  has  no  influence  whatever  upon 
the  form  of  the  adjective  by  which  it  is  qualified,  and  the  grammatical  distinction  of  gender  even  in 
the  pronouns  is  unknown  in  Armenian. 

Alphabetical  System.  —  Prior  to  the  fifth  century,  the  Armenians  seem  to  have  liad  no 
alphabet  of  their  own,  but  to  have  used  the  Persian,  Greek,  or  Syriac  characters  in  writing  their  lan- 
guage. About  the  beginning  of  that  century,  Miesrob,  a  learned  Armenian,  invented  a  set  of  charac- 
ters adapted  to  the  language  of  his  nation.  Tradition  relates  that  the  forms  of  these  characters  were 
revealed  to  him  from  heaven  in  a  vision.  This  style  of  writing  was  adopted  in  Armenia  by  a  royal 
edict  in  a.D.  406,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in  use  among  the  Armenians.  Its  elements  consist  of 
many  signs  belonging  to  the  alphabets  previously  used  in  writing  Armenian,  combined  with  other 
signs  of  more  recent  invention.  This  alphabet  had  originally  only  thirty-six  characters,  but  f  and  o 
being  subsequently  added,  increased  the  number  to  thirty-eight,  of  which  thirty  are  consonants  and 
eight  are  vowels.     Armenian,  like  the  languages  of  Europe,  is  written  from  left  to  right. 

Version  of  Scripture.  —  The  ancient  Armenian  language  possesses  the  treasure  of  an  old  and 
faithful  version  of  Scripture,  which,  on  account  of  its  exactness  and  its  eloquent  simplicity,  has  been  called 
by  La  Croze  the  "  Queen  of  Versions."  Our  information  concerning  the  early  liistory  of  tlus  invaluable 
translation  is  derived  from  two  sources,  an  Armenian  Biography  of  the  Saints,  including  the  Life  of 
Miesrob,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  and  the  History  of  Armenia  by  Moses  Choronensis, 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  at  Cambridge  in  1736.  From  the  combined  testimony  of  these  two 
sources,  it  would  appear  that  the  origin  of  tlie  Armenian  version  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
invention  of  the  Armenian  alphabet.      Miesrob  (who  was,  as  above  stated,  the  inventor  of  this  alpha- 

1  See  Schlegel,  Recherches  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Philosopliie  des  Indiens. 
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bet),  after  communicating  his  discovery  to  the  king  Uram  Scavu,  and  to  Isaac  the  patriarch  of 
Armenia,  travelled  throughout  the  country  in  order  to  establish  schools  for  disseminating  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  on  his  return  he  found  tlie  patriarch  engaged  in  the  application  of  the  newly 
invented  characters  to  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Syriac  into  Armenian.  Hy  the  joint  eilbrts 
of  ]\Iiesrob  and  Isaac,  a  version  of  the  entire  Scriptures  was  effected,  but  it  was  executed  exclusively 
from  the  Sp-iac,  because  no  Greek  MSS.  were  then  attainable  in  Armenia;  Meruzan,  a  Persian  general, 
had  caused  all  Greek  books  to  be  burnt,  and  the  Persians  had  prohibited  the  use  of  any  language  for 
religious  purposes  among  the  Armenians  except  the  Syriac'  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  in  431,  Miesrob  and  Isaac  sent  two  of  their  pupils  to  that  assembly,  to  recount  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  members  of  the  Council  sent  back  the 
youths  witli  a  complete  copy  of  the  Septuagint  Bible  and  the  Greek  New  Testament,  for  the  use  of  the 
translators.  On  receiving  this  welcome  gilt,  Isaac  and  Miesrob,  who  had  already  produced  two  diller- 
ent  translations  from  the  Syriac,  now  addressed  themselves  for  the  third  time  to  the  formation  of  an 
Armenian  version.  They  found  themselves,  however,  impeded  by  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  language,  and  accordingly  sent  some  of  their  disciples  to  Alexandria,  which  was  then  the 
school  of  Greek  learning  and  literature,  to  study  the  language.  On  the  return  of  these  young  men, 
one  of  whom  was  Moses  Choronensis  the  historian,  the  work  of  translation  was  recommenced  from  the 
Greek;  and  when  the  version  was  completed,  if  we  may  take  the  word  of  Bar  Hebranxs,  Miesrob  and 
Isaac  modified  it  according  to  the  Syriac:  on  this  subject,  however,  there  arc  differences  of  opinion.^ 
That  it  often  agrees  remarkably  witla  the  Syriac  is  certain ;  it  appears  as  if  the  previous  labours  of  the 
translators  had  some  effect  on  the  existing  version.  A  resceusion  of  this  version  is  said  by  some  authors 
to  have  been  made  by  Haitho,  who  reigned  in  Lesser  Armenia  from  a.d.  1224  to  1270;  he  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  is  charged  with  having  introduced  corrupt  readings  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate.     But  this  statement  is  now  very  generally  regarded  as  incorrect. 

Printed  Editions  of  the  Ancient  Armenian  Scriptures. — In  the  seventeenth  century 
MS.  copies  of  the  Armenian  Scriptures  had  become  so  scarce  and  so  expensive,  that  a  council  of 
Armenian  bishops  assembled  in  1662  to  consult  on  the  best  means  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  printing,  of 
which  art  they  had  heard  in  Europe;  and  indeed  it  would  appear,  that  as  early  as  1565  an  Armenian 
Psalter  had  been  printed  at  Rome.  The  Armenian  bishops,  it  is  supposed,  applied  in  the  first  place 
to  France  for  assistance  in  their  design  of  procuring  a  printed  edition  of  their  Scriptures,  but  meeting 
with  a  refusal  from  that  quarter,  Usean,  bishop  of  Eridau,  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  where  in  1666 
he  published  an  edition  of  the  entire  Armenian  Scriptures,  followed  in  1668  by  a  separate  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  reprinted  in  1698.  In  these  editions  the  bishop  is  accused,  and 
apparently  with  justice,  of  having  permitted  alterations  to  be  made  from  the  Vulgate  :  the  editions 
pubhshed  at  Constantinople  in  1705  and  at  Venice  in  1733,  are  in  consequence  more  highly  esteemed 
than  those  of  Usean.  In  1775  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  Armenian  Scriptures,  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  Latin  translation,  was  commenced  at  Paris  by  a  body  of  learned  men,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Abbe  ViUefroy,  who  had  resided  many  years  among  the  Armenians;  but  of  this  edition  the  book 
of  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  alone  appears  to  have  been  published.'  In  1789  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  at  Venice,  under  the  editorship  of  Zohrab,  a  learned  Armenian  divine,  from  MS.  autho- 
rities; and  this  edition,  wliich  was  much  esteemed  for  its  correctness,  was  reprinted  in  1816.  A  critical 
edition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  published  under  the  care  of  the  same  editor  at  Venice  in 
1805,  at  the  expense  of  the  monks  of  the  Armenian  convent  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  the 
lagunes  of  Venice.  This  edition  was  printed  from  a  MS.  written  in  Cilicia  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  with  the  aid  of  eight  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  twenty-five  of  the  New.  The  various 
readings,  elucidated  by  Armenian  scholia,  were  placed  in  the  margin,  and  the  contested  passage  in 
1  John  5.  7  was  expunged,  because  imsupported  by  the  authority  of  ancient  Armenian  MSS. 

In  1814  a  representation  was  made  to  the  Calcutta  Bible  Committee,  by  Johannes  Sarkies,  on  the 
necessity  of  supplying  the  numerous  families  of  Armenians  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  Hindoo- 
stan  with  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  1817  an  edition  was  printed  for  the  Society  at  Serampore, 
consisting  of  the  entire  Scriptures.  During  the  same  year  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a 
separate  edition  of  the  Bible,  were  printed"  by  the  St.  Petersburgh  Bible  Society  for  the  use  of  the 
Armenians,  who,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  were  settled  in  the  South  of  Russia;  every  sheet  of  this 

1  Moses  Chor.  Hist.  Ann.  1.  Hi.  c.  54.  3  Clement,  Biblioth.  Curicuse,  vol.  3.  p.  443. 

-  Hug's  introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  1.  p.  396. 
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edition  was  examined  by  Joannes,  the  Armenian  archbishop  at  Astracan.  A  previous  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  had  been  pubhshed  by  the  same  Society  in  1814.  In  1818  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  purchased  1500  copies  of  the  New  Testament  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Lazarus  for  distribution 
chiefly  in  Armenia,  and  in  the  following  year  they  purchased  1000  Bibles.  Further  purchases  were 
made  by  the  Society  at  Venice  until  1823,  when  they  ordered  an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  3000  copies  of  the  Gospels  alone,  to  be  printed  at  Constantinople.  This  edition  was 
earned  through  the  press  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Leeves,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Armenian  patriarch.' 
The  copies  were  sent  to  Tocat,  to  Julfa  near  Ispahan,  and  into  Armenia  for  distribution.  About  the 
year  1838  another  edition  of  the  ancient  Armenian  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Smyrna,  at  the 
expense  of.  the  American  Bible  Society.  Editions  of  the  ancient  Armenian,  printed  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  modern  Ai'menian  versions,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  Old  Testament  in 
ancient  Ai'menian  being  made  not  from  tlie  Hebrew  text,  but  from  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX, 
has  never  been  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version.  —  Although  the  ancient  Armenian  Scrip- 
tures are  now  only  intelligible  to  those  who  have  had  the  benefits  of  education  and  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  this  ancient  tongue,  yet  as  this  class  of  persons  is  rapidly  increasing,  there  is  a  prospect 
that  this  version  will  soon  become  more  generally  imderstood,  and  more  highly  appreciated,  than  here- 
tofore. Dr.  Dwiglit  bears  a  fitting  testimony  to  its  value  in  a  letter  addressed  in  1836  to  the  Board  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  "  It  is  astonishing,"  he  says,  "  to  see  the  power  of  Scripture  truth  on 
the  conscience  when  it  comes  to  men  from  the  pure  fountain  itself,  without  note  or  comment,  and 
without  the  aid  of  a  living  teacher.  I  could  point  to  two  young  men  of  the  Armenian  nation,  of 
whom  we  have  the  hope  that  they  have  become  true  disciples  of  Christ,  whose  minds  were  first  oj^ened 
by  the  simple  reading  of  Scripture,  before  they  even  knew  there  was  a  missionary  in  the  whole 
world."  ^  And  equally  gratifying  is  the  statement  of  the  American  Missionaries  in  1847,  when,  after 
giving  an  account  of  the  recent  remarkable  awakening  among  the  Armenian  people,  they  ascribe  the 
change,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  influence  of  the  ancient  version.  "  Some  facts,"  they  write,  "  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  showing  that  the  ancient  Armenian  Scriptures,  printed  many  years  since  at  Venice, 
and  perhaps  at  other  places  by  your  Society  during  the  first  years  of  its  operations,  have  had  no  small 
share,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  awakening  the  Armenian  mind  everywhere,  and  in  preparing  the 
people  to  receive  and  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.     This  is  the  testimony  of  Armenians  themselves."' 

1  Twentieth  Report  of  British  and  Forei^  Bible  Society,  p.  "0.  3  Forty-third  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  p.  Ixxxvii. 

"  Missionary  Register  for  1836,  p.  80. 
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ON  THE  AKAKAT  OR  EASTERN  ARMENIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

(For  Specimen  of  the  Ararat  Dialect,  see  page  61.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Chaeactekistics  of  the  Language. — Ararat  Armenian  is 
the  idiom  now  spoken  in  the  whole  of  Armenia  except  the  Pashalik  of  Erzeroom,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  venerable  mountain  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus 
of  the  adjacent  table  land.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  whole  kingdom  of  Armenia  is  called  Ararat: 
the  word  is  however  rendered  Armenia  in  our  version,  in  2  Kings  19.  37  and  Isaiah  37.  38,  while  the 
original  name  (Ararat)  is  retained  in  Jeremiah  51.  27.  The  dialect  of  Ararat  is  spoken  not  only  in 
Armenia,  but  in  the  Georgian  provinces,  and  by  the  thousands  of  Armenians  who  are  dispersed  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  through  Persia  and  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
down  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf  This  dialect  approaches  much  nearer  the  purity  of  the  ancient 
Armenian  tongue  than  the  dialect  of  Constantinople,  but  it  is  adulterated  with  Persian  words. 

Version  of  Scripture  in  this  Dialect. — No  books  appear  to  have  been  printed  in  this 
dialect  prior  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  German  Missionaries  at  Shushi  to  supply  the  Armenians  with 
the  Scriptures  in  an  intelligible  form.  In  1829  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dittrich  was  authorised  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  prepare  a  version  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  this  dialect.  He  was  aided 
by  some  learned  Armenian  priests,  and  succeeded  so  well  with  the  undertaking  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Pinkerton,  their  agent  in  Russia,  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  requested  him  to  proceed  with  the  translation  of  the  whole  Testament.  An  edition  of 
1000  copies  of  this  version  was  ordered  to  be  printed  at  Shushi,  but  owing  to  some  difficulties  which 
arose  in  carrying  the  work  through  the  press,  the  printing  was  transferred  to  Moscow.  In  1835  the 
proposed  edition  was  completed,  and  the  copies  forwarded  to  Shushi  for  distribution.  A  second  edition, 
to  consist  of  3000  copies,  was  soon  found  to  be  necessary,  and  was  ordered  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  the  meantime  the  missionaries  had  been  proceeding  (with  the  encouragement  of  the 
Basle  Missionary  Society)'^  in  the  translation  of  the  Psalter  from  the  Hebrew;  but  this  work  was  not 
published  till  the  year  1844,  when  it  was  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  ancient  Armenian.  This 
edition  was  so  much  sought  after  and  valued  by  the  Armenians,  that  the  Rev.  ilessrs.  Dwight  and 
Homes,  American  missionaries,  applied  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Committee  for  authority  to 
print  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  Ararat  and  ancient  Armenian  in  parallel  columns,  and 
according  to  the  last  reports  they  were  preparing  to  print  the  edition  at  Constantinople. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — For  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  the  Scriptm-es  in  both  dialects  of  Modern  Armenian  have  been  used  as  the  means  of 
producing  the  late  revival  of  religion  among  the  Armenians,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  67. 

•  Twenty-slxth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Vs..         3  Fortj'-third  Report  of  the  British  and  For.  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixxxvii. 
-  Twenty-sLxth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ix. 
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AND  VERSIONS. 
(For  Specimen  of  the  Modern  Armenian  Version,  see  page  61.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Characteristics  op  the  Language. — The  present  verna- 
cular of  the  Armenians  is  distinguished  from  their  ancient  language  by  numerous  local  peculiarities  and 
corruptions,  varying  more  or  less  in  every  country  in  which  the  members  of  this  scattered  race  are 
congregated.  These  local  varieties  are,  however,  all  resolvable  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  predominant 
dialects  of  the  modern  Armenian  language,  called,  from  the  regions  in  which  they  are  respectively 
spoken,  the  dialect  of  Constantinople  and  the  dialect  of  Ararat.  The  former  has  Constantinople  for  its 
centre,  and  is  spoken  in  the  neighbouring  territories,  through  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  Pashalik  of 
Erzeroom.  Its  distinctive  features  consist  in  the  frequent  adoption  of  Turkish  words,  and  in  general 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  Turkish  syntax.  The  words  of  the  ancient  language  are  retained  in  both 
dialects  of  modern  Armenian  in  almost  an  unaltered  form,  so  far  at  least  as  respects  orthography;  but 
the  signification  now  given  to  these  words  is  so  different  from  their  original  meaning  that  an  unedu- 
cated Armenian  of  the  present  day  is  unable  to  comprehend  even  the  general  purport  of  a  work  written 
in  the  ancient  Armenian  language.  ]\Iany  changes  also  have  been  introduced  in  grammar  and  in  the 
most  common  forms  of  expression,  and  the  dialect  of  Constantinople  is  especially  remarkable  for  its 
rejection  of  the  concise,  energetic  style  of  the  ancient  Armenian,  and  its  constant  use  of  long, 
monotonous  periods,  all  constructed  upon  one  and  the  same  model,  according  to  the  Turkish  mode 
of  writing.' 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Dialect. — The  first  attempt  on  record  to  produce  a 
version  of  Scripture  in  modern  Armenian  was  made  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
subject^  was  brought  before  the  Committee  by  Professor  Kieffer,  who  mentioned  that  Dr.  Zohrab,  an 
Armenian  from  Constantinople,  the  learned  editor  of  the  ancient  Ai-menian  Scriptures,  was  at  Paris, 
and  well  qualified  to  undertake  the  translation.  During  the  same  year  (1821)  Dr.  Pinkerton  passed 
through  Paris  in  his  way  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  obtained  from  Dr.  Zohrab,  as  a  specimen,  a  translation 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  specimen  was  printed  at  St.  Petersburgh  and  sent  for  inspection  to 
various  parts  of  Turkey.''^  Several  Armenians  who  examined  it  approved  of  it  highly,  but  the  priests, 
who  were  probably  prejudiced  against  a  modern  version  of  the  Scriptures,  found  fault  with  the  style, 
which  they  said  was  low,  vulgar,  and  degrading  to  the  subject,  as  compared  with  the  ancient  Armenian. 
Dr.  Zohrab,  however,  continued  to  prosecute  his  labours  at  Paris  ;  he  translated  from  the  ancient 
Armenian  version,  and  in  1824  completed  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  modern  Armenian 
dialect  of  Constantinople.  It  was  revised  by  M.  St.  Martin,  an  Armenian  scholar,  and  an  edition  of 
1000  copies,  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  ancient  Armenian,  was  pubhshed  at  Paris  in  1825, 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  was  afterwards  objected  to  this  version 
that,  having  been  made  directly  from  the  ancient  Armenian,  it  was  not  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
Greek,  and  that,  owing  probably  to  Dr.  Zohrab's  prolonged  absence  from  his  native  city,  the  style  was 
not  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  idiomatic  peculiarities  of  the  modern  tongue.'  In  1837  a  fount  of 
Armenian  type  was  forwarded  to  the  American  Missionaries  at  Smyrna,  and  a  revised  edition  of  this 
version  of  the  New  Testament  was  commenced  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.'' 
This  edition,  revised  by  Mr.  Adger,  was  carried  carefully  and  slowly  through  the  press,  and  it  was  not 
till  1842  that  an  impression  of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued.*  These  copies  were  in 
great  demand,  and  were  put  into  circulation  as  soon  as  they  left  the  binder's  hands.  Mr.  Adger  then 
proposed  to  pubbsh  an  edition  of  this  New  Testament  in  parallel  columns  with  the  ancient  version,  in 
order  that  the  suspicions  of  the  Armenians  might  be  removed  as  to  the  possibihty  of  the  Scriptures 
having  been  vitiated  in  the  modern  translation:*^  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
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Society  liavo  resolved  to  carry  tliis  proposal  into  execution.  In  the  meantime,  by  the  aid  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  the  missionaries  in  Smyrna  are  proceeding  with  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  modern  Armenian.  In  1844  they  were  deprived  by  death  of  one  of  their  assistants  in 
this  work,  a  pious  Armenian,  who  had  laboured  with  them  during  five  years,  and  who  was  employed 
in  the  translation  of  the  Turkish  Old  Testament  of  Mr.  Goodell  into  Modern  Armenian.  In  1847  the 
missionaries  contemplated  commencing  the  printing  of  the  Pentateuch.' 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — The  versions  of  Scripture  in  both  the 
dialects  of  modern  Armenian  have  received  the  manifest  blessing  of  God,  in  a  degree  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  other  versions.  The  following  arc  some  of  the  accounts  given  by  missionaries 
on  the  spot,  concerning  the  remarkable  effects  wrought  among  the  Armenians  by  the  circulation  of  the 
modern  version.  "  We  might  mention,"  they  say,  (writing  in  1845,)  "  twenty  towns  in  Turkey  where 
Armenians  are  found  who  daily  search  the  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  their  lives  according 
to  its  supreme  teachings."  In  some  of  these  places,  this  holy  volume,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  in 
modern  language,  is  received  as  a  fresh  message  from  heaven ;  and  in  these  towns  especial  assemblies 
are  held  on  the  Sabbath  for  studying  the  Scriptures;  and  this  occurs  also  in  towns  where  no  foreign 
missionary  has  ever  been.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  an  intelligible  language  has  been  the 
means,  by  God's  blessing,  of  curing  many  of  their  scepticism.  They  have  become  convinced  that  what- 
ever occasion  they  had  had  to  doubt  about  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  what  they  were  seeing 
around  them,  yet  that  here,  in  this  book,  they  could  see  that  there  is  a  pure  living  Christianity.  One 
individual,  a  banker  among  the  Armenians,  said,  "  Our  nation  owes,  to  those  who  have  been  the  means 
of  making  us  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God  in  an  Intelligible  language,  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 
They  have  saved  not  only  me,  but  many  others,  from  Infidelity;  for  we  have  found  that  Christianity 
has  deeper  foundations  than  what  we  had  supposed;  and  that  there  is  in  the  word  of  God  something 
upon  which  to  anchor  our  faith."-  The  numerous  cases  of  conversion  to  God  which  followed  the 
diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  In  the  modern  tongue,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  worldly 
and  imbellevlng  clergy  at  the  head  of  the  Armenian  Church,  and  a  cruel  series  of  persecutions  was  com- 
menced against  the  "  Bible,"  "  Evangelical,"  or  "  Protestant"  Armenians,  as  all  were  styled  who  read 
and  obeyed  the  word  of  God.  Many  of  these  Protestants  (by  this  name  they  are  now  commonly  desig- 
nated) were  solemnly  excommunicated  by  the  Arinenlan  jjatrlarch,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  many  more 
were  daily  added  to  their  numbers.  In  a  village  near  the  town  of  Nicomedia,  a  congregation  of  Protes- 
tant Armenians  had  sprung  up,  having  the  Scriptures  for  their  rule  of  faith;  no  missionary  had  ever 
been  among  them  excepting  the  missionary  of  missionaries,  the  Bible  :  like  their  brethren  elsewhere, 
they  were  called  to  endure  persecution,  and  were  at  last  driven  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  for  worship 
In  the  fields.  On  one  of  these  occasions  they  were  attacked  with  stones,  but  Instead  of  resorting  to 
violent  means  of  defence  against  their  enemies,  they  calmly  took  up  the  stones  and  deposited  them  at 
the  governor's  feet  demanding  his  protection,  which  was  accorded.'  After  enduring  many  similar  out- 
rages in  the  same  Christian  spirit,  the  Protestant  Armenians  resolved  to  free  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  church,  by  forming  themselves  Into  a  separate  church,  founded  on  Scriptural  principles. 
To  effect  this  separation  they  were  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  Turkish  Government.  Their  apphcatlon 
met  with  success,  and  their  freedom  from  the  oppressive  jurisdiction  of  their  patriarch  Is  now  fully 
recognised.  "  An  olficcrof  the  government,  a  Turk,  (It  is  stated  by  ]\Ir.  Barker  In  1847,)  Is  appointed 
to  look  after  all  their  civil  relations,  and  they  are  to  choose  their  own  representative  to  confer  with  him." 
Their  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  entirely  free,  and  all  patriarchs  and  other  ecclesiastics  are  forbidden  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  them ;  and  all  officers  of  government  arc  called  upon  to  see  that  their  rights 
are  respected.  Truly  the  king's  heart  Is  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  He  turncth  It  withersoever  He 
win."''  In  Constantinople  alone  there  are  now  no  less  than  three  hundred  Protestant  Armenians,  of 
whom  eighty -five  are  communicants ;  and  from  the  most  recent  accounts  it  appears,  that  by  the  blessing 
of  God  on  the  diligent  perusal  of  his  word,  numbers  of  the  Armenian  nation  are  in  various  countries 
being  daily  added  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
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K  U  E  D  I  S  H . 

(For  Specimen  of  the  Kurdish  Version,  see  Plate  IV.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Kurdistan,  tlie  land  of  the  Kurds,  or  Koords,  is  a 
mountainous  region  soutli-east  of  Armenia,  extending  about  300  miles  in  length  by  150  in  breadth, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  descent  from  the  high  table  land  of  Persia  to  the  low  alluvial  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  is  thought  by  Rennell  and  others  to  be  the  country  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Kir  in 
2  Kings  16.  9,  Isaiah  22.  6,  and  in  Amos  1.  5  and  9.  7.  The  Kurds  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Carduchi,  who  are  said  by  Xenophou  to  have  given  him  so  much  trouble  during  his  retreat  with  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks  through  the  mountainous  passes  of  Kurdistan.  The  Kurds  afterwards  became 
again  conspicuous  in  history  under  the  name  of  Parthians;  and  Crassus,  the  Roman  general,  was  slain 
with  20,000  of  his  troops  in  an  expedition  against  them,  B.  c.  53.  Saladin,  tlie  ojjponent  of  Richard 
CcBur  de  Lion  in  tlie  Crusades,  was  a  Kurd  by  birth.  Notwithstanding  all  these  historical  reminis- 
cences, the  Kurds  are  comparatively  little  known  in  Europe.  From  the  time  of  Xenophon  they  have 
retained  their  wild  and  warlike  habits ;  and  though  the  northern  part  of  their  country,  as  far  as  lat.  35°, 
is  nominally  subject  to  Turkey,  and  the  southern  portion  to  Persia,  yet  they  virtually  maintain  their 
independence  to  this  day.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  supposed  to  number  altogether 
about  800,000  individuals.  Some  of  these  tribes  have  settled  in  the  province  of  Luristan  in  Persia, 
and  other  hordes  have  wandered  westward,  as  far  as  the  pashahks  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.'  The 
Kurds  are  also  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Khorassan  in  Persia,  whither, 
according  to  Morier,  4000  Kurdish  families  were  transplanted  by  Shah  Ismael,  for  the  protection  of  Persia 
against  the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  Turkomans.  The  Yezides,^  a  smgular  religious  sect,  who 
are  commonly  supposed  to  worship  the  Devil,  are  Kurds,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Kurdish  language : 
they  inhabit  different  parts  of  Kurdistan,  the  hills  of  Sinjar  near  the  river  Chabur,  and  the  plains  round 
Nisibin  and  Orfu  to  the  west  of  Mosul ;  and  they  are  also  found  in  Arabia  among  the  native  tribes. 
With  the  exception  of  this  remarkable  people,  the  Kurds  in  general  profess  Mahommedanism ;  but 
considerable  numbers  of  them  are  Nestorian  and  Chaldean  Christians. 

Characteeistics  of  the  Language. — The  Kurdish  is  in  all  probabihty  a  remnant  of  the  Old 
Farsi  or  Parsi  language,  and  notwithstanding  the  harshness  of  its  sounds,  it  bears  much  resemblance  to 
modern  Persian.  The  Rev.  H.  Southgate  relates  that  this  similarity  is  great,  that  he  could  often  under- 
stand something  of  the  conversation  of  the  Kurds  by  the  great  number  of  Persian  words  he  heard  in  it. 
Like  most  dialects  used  merely  for  oral  communication  through  a  large  extent  of  territory,  the  language 
of  the  Kurds,  having  no  literature  or  written  standard  of  appeal,  undergoes  very  considerable  alterations 
and  modifications  in  different  places  by  intermixture  with  the  languages  of  neighbouring  nations. 
Thus  the  Kurds  who  dwell  in  the  Ottoman  empire  have  adopted  many  Turkish  words,  while  corrupted 
Syriac  words  have  crept  into  the  dialects  of  the  tribes  who  live  in  the  vicinity,  or  have  embraced 
the  religion,  of  the  Nestorian  Christians. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — A  proposal  to  obtain  a  version  of  Scrip- 
ture in  Kurdish  for  the  benefit  of  this  ignorant  and  semlbarbarous  people,  was  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  and  Forcygn  Bible  Society  in  1822,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Leeves.  He  experienced 
some  difiiculty  in  meeting  with  a  person  competent  to  undertake  the  translation,  but  at  length  the 
preparation  of  the  version  was  entrusted  to  Bishop  Schevrls  at  Tebrlz.  The  bishop  accomphshed  a 
portion  of  this  translation  in  the  midst  of  discouragement  and  even  of  personal  risk;'  and  in  1827, 
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Mr.  Lceves  announced  to  the  Committee  tl^at  he  had  received  from  Tebriz  the  Four  Gospels  and  the 
Apocalypse  in  Kurdish,  written  in  Arabic  characters.  This  MS.  was  subsequently  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Lceves  to  the  ('ommittce.  In  1829,  the  missionaries  at  Shushi  offered  their  services  in  correcting 
revising,  printing,  and  distributing  the  portion  of  Scripture  which  had  been  translated  into  Kurdish  at 
the  expense  of  the  Bible  Society;  and  in  1832,  the  Committee  in  consequence  forwarded  the  Four 
Gospels  to  Shushi,  and  authorised  the  engagement  of  a  competent  Kurdish  teacher  as  an  assistant  in 
the  work  of  revisal.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  critical  value  of  this  version  of  the  Gospels,  the  Shushi 
missionaries  prosecuted  the  most  laborious  enquiries  at  Tebriz;  and  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hiirnle  and  Schneider  undertook  a  journey  into  Kurdistan.  The  result  of  these 
investigations  has  been  to  prove  that  the  version  is  not  intelUgible  to  the  Kurds.  The  dialect  in  which 
the  version  is  written  is  called  the  Hakkari,  and  is  spoken  in  a  district  of  the  same  name  near  the 
Turkish  government  of  Wan ;  but  the  Kiu-dish  language  branches  out  into  so  many  dialects,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  decide  which  of  the  almost  endless  variety  would  be  most  likely  to  prove  an 
intelligible  medium  in  communicating  the  divine  truths  of  Christianity  to  the  whole  Kurdish  nation. 


OSSITINIAN. 

(A  Specimen  of  this  Version  will  be  given,  if  possible,  in  a  future  Part  of  the  Work.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Ossetes  inliabit  the  central  part  of  Caucasus, 
north  of  Georgia.  la  conjunction  with  several  Circassian,  Abassian,  and  other  tribes,  they  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  hill  country  (called  Kabardah  and  Little  Abassia  or  Abazia)  between  the  Upper  Kouban 
and  Lcsghistan  to  the  summits  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  unquestionably  a  Median  colony :  Klaproth 
supposes  them  to  bo  the  Sarmato-Medians  of  the  Ancient,  and  the  Alani  or  Ases  of  the  lliddle,  Ages. 
According  to  Dr.  Henderson,  this  tribe  numbers  about  16,000  indi\'iduals,'  but  this  appears  to  be  too  low 
an  estimate.  A  mission  was  established  among  them  in  1 752  by  the  Russian  priests,  with  the  view 
of  converting  them  from  heathenism,  and  in  1821  upwards  of  30,000  Ossetes  had  joined  the  Greek 
Church. 

Characteristics  op  the  Language. — The  language  of  the  Ossetes  unquestionably  belongs 
to  the  Indo-European  stem.  In  a  vocabulary  of  800  Ossitinian  words,  one  tenth  have  been  traced  to 
one  or  other  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  The  system  of  conjugation  has  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Persian  and  Armenian;-  the  tenses  are  numerous  and  varied,  but  auxiliaries  are  Kkewise 
employed.  The  pronimciation  of  the  Ossitinian  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  low  German  and 
Sclavonic  dialects;  the  English  soimd  th  (Greek  6)  occurs  in  it.  The  language  is  rendered  harsh  by 
the  frequent  concurrence  of  guttural  letters  and  hissing  consonants,  such  as  kkli,  its,  dtch,  etc'  Yet 
this  harshness  is  modified  by  the  influence  of  certain  laws  of  euphony,  which  require  some  of  the  con- 
sonants to  be  softened  when  brought  in  contact  with  otliers  of  a  diiferent  order.  In  Ossitinian  there 
are  six  cases;  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  te,  thi,  or  ton,  to  the  nominative  of  the  singular;  and 
adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives  by  the  addition  of  the  syllables  (hi  and  t/hin  at  the  end  of 
the  word.  This  language  is  very  rich  in  prepositions  and  postpositions,  and  has  four  different  modes 
of  negation. 

Version  op  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — At  the  period  that  so  many  of  the 
Ossetes  were  joined  to  the  Greek  Church,  Mr.  Jalgusidse,  an  Ossitinian  nobleman,  who  held  an  official 
appointment  under  the  Russian  Government,  being  anxious  to  provide  his  countrymen  with  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  tlieir  own  tongue,  proposed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  to 
prepare  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Ossitinian  dialect.  Mr.  Jalgusidse's  services  were  accepted 
by  the  Committee,  and  a  correspondence  was  entered  into  with  the  Exarch  of  Georgia,  whose  co- 
operation in  so  important  an  undertaking  was  considered  desirable.  The  version  was  commenced 
without  delay  by  Mr.  Jalgusidse,  but  he  confined  it  to  the  Gospels,  which  he  translated  chiefly  from 
Armenian.  His  production  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  competent  persons,  and  after  having 
been  carefully  compared  with  the  original  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Archbishop 
Jonas,  it  was  presented  for  examination  to  the  Synod.  Its  publication  was  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Synod,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  resolved,  in  consequence,  to  print  an 
edition  of  2000  copies  at  Moscow,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Branch  Committee  of  that  city."*  The 
work  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  press  in  1824,  but  from  the  suspension  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society, 
no  further  intelligence  has  been  received  concerning  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  printed. 
The  Ossitinians  are  therefore,  in  all  probability,  stiU  unprovided  with  a  version  of  any  part  of  Scripture 
In  their  own  language. 
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Church  Missionary  Society. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

London  Missionary  Society. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

General  Baptist  Missions. 

Church  of  Scotland  Missions. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  Missions. 


Welsh  Calvinistic  Missions. 
Irish  Preshyterian  Missionary  Society. 
American  Board  of  Missions. 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
American  Episcopal  Missionary  Society. 

I  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society. 

I  Missionary  Societies. 

I  Presbyterian  Mission. 


HINDOOSTAN. 


Diocese  of  Calcutta. 


2  Benares  . 

3  Cliuiiar 

4  Agra 

5  Krishnaghur 

Krislinaghur 
Chupra 
Solo       . 
Kottenpore 
Joghinda 
Kabastanga 
Burdwan 
Jaunpore 
Gorruckpore 
Meerut 
Kotgliur  . 
Simla 
Howra    . 
Barripore    . 
Cawnpore 
Nerbudda  . 
Tallygimge 
Tamlook 
Berhampore 
Mirzapore 
Allahabad   . 
Chittagoug 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


Cutwa 

Burisohl  . 

Dacca 

Delhi       . 

Dinagepore 

Jessore    . 

Monghir 

Muttra    . 

Patna 

Serampore 

Soory 

Cuttack  . 

Ganjam 

Pooree     . 

Midnapore 

Futtehghur 

Loodiana 

Sabathoo 

Saharuupore 

Cherrapoonjee 


-  A.  B.  C.  E, 
F.  G. 
'  A.  C.  E.  H, 


Lat. 

Long. 

i^°38' 

88°29' 

iS  '7 

83  I 

^5  6 

82  51 

27  II 

78  5 

^i   25 

88  37 

23  '5 

87  54 

25  43 

82  41 

26  45 

83  19 

28  58 

77  44 

31  17 

77  26 

31  6 

77  8 

22  38 

88  29 

22  Z3 

88  32 

26  29 

80  21 

22  30 

88  30 

22  18 

87  58 

24  4 

88  20 

25  8 

82  31 

25  24 

81  49 

22  21 

91  55 

23  44 

90  29 

28  40 

77  16 

25  35 

88  45 

25  27 

86  29 

25  36 

85  15 

22  45 

88  26 

20  25 

85  50 

19  20 

85  10 

19  47 

85  52 

22  27 

87  20 

27  22 

79  35 

30  54 

75  55 

29  58 

77  34 

Diocese  of  Madras. 
43       Madras 


T'mnevelly  District. 

t       Palanicottah 
SathankooUam 
Kadatchapooram 
Meignanapooram    . 
Suviseshapooram 
Dohnavoor 
Nulloor 
Pavoor  . 
Surrendei 
Paneivadali 
Panncivilei 


Cottyam 

Pallani 

Mavelicare 

AUepie 

Trichoor 

Masulipatam 

Combaconum 

Negapatam 

Madura 

Canandagoody   . 

Chindadripett 

Chittoor  and  Vellore 

Christianagram 

Coleroon  District 

Edeyenkoody 

Nazareth  . 

Poonamallee  . 

Puthukotei  &  Ramnad 

Sawyerpooram 

Secunderabad 

Tanjore 

Vepery 

Vediarpuram 

Trichinopoly 

Bangalore . 

Mysore 

Vizagapatam 

82  Chicacole 

83  Cuddapah 

84  Belgaum 

85  Bellary      . 

86  Salem    . 

87  Coimbatoor 

88  Nagercoil 


rA.B.C.D.E. 
\n.   I.  G.  K. 


B.  C. 
B.  D. 
B.  K. 


|c.  D. 
.0. 


Lat. 

13°  5' 

8  43 

8  43 

8  43 

8  43 

8  43 

8  43 

8  43 

8  43 

8  43 

8  43 

8  43 

9  35 

9  14 

9  16 

16  10 

10  56 

10  46 

9  55 

12  55 

17  26 

10  48 

>3  5 

10  49 

12  57 

17  40 

18  14 

14  28 

15  5" 

■5  7 

"  39 
II  I 

Long. 


77  45 
77  45 
77  45 
77  45 
77  45 
77  45 
77  45 
77  45 
77  45 
77  45 

77  45 

7'5  35 

76  37 
76  29 

81  13 

79  26 

79  54 

78  II 


78  30 

79  14 

80  21 

78  49 

77  38 
76  43 

83  29 

84  I 

78  52 
74  37 

76  58 
78  II 

77  0 
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89 
90 
91 

Neyoor      . 
Quilon  . 
Trevaiidrum 

92 
93 

Manargoody 
Goobbee    . 

94 
95 

Coonghul 
Nellore 

96 

97 

Mangalore      . 
Darwhar   . 

98 
99 

Fort  Moolky  . 
Honore 

100 

Hooblv  . 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

Bettigherry 
Catery  . 
Malagamoockj 
Tranquebar    . 
Mavaveram 

106 
107 

Rajaniundry  . 
Ootakamund 

108 
109 

TeUicherry     . 
Cananore  . 

110 

Calicut  .         '. 

110* 

Berhampore 

Diocese  of  Bombay 
111       Bombay    . 


112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 


Nassuck 

Jooneer     . 

Astagaum 

Ahmedabad 

Baroda 

Poonah 

Malcolm-Petli 

Ahmednuggur 

Seroor   . 

Kajkot 

Gogo 

Surat 

CEYLON. 


■  A.  B.  G.  K. 
H. 


B.  C.  H. 
B.  H. 
B.  C.  H. 


124 

125 


Cotta 
Kandv 


Lat. 

Long. 

8°53' 
8  i9 

76°40' 
77     I 

14  ::8 
li  5; 

80     3 
74  53 

13     5 

74  50 

II     0 

79  55 

17     0 
II  24 
"  45 
II  52 

"   IS 
19  17 

81  50 
76  47 
75  3i 
75  26 
75  50 
85     I 

18  56 

72  51 

19  58 
19  16 

73  5' 

74  0 

-3     I 
22   17 
18  30 

72  36 

73  '5 
73  56 

19     6 

74  49 

21    12 

72  S3 

6  53 

7  19 

80     3 
80  47 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 


Baddagame 
Nellore 

Chundicully     . 
Copay . 
Matura    . 
Caltura 
Putlam    . 
Newra  Ellia . 
Mahara,  &c.    . 
Colombo 
Jatfua,  &c. 
Point  Pedro 
Trincomalee     . 
Batticaloa    . 
Negombo 
Seedua 
Galkisse 
Morotto 
Pantura  . 
Galle,  &c.    . 
Hanwalla 
Pittoompy    . 
Khottighawatta 
Tooniboovilla 
Weilgamina 
Gonawelle    . 
ByamviUe 
Hendella 
Kalingoda 
Uatnapoora  . 
Matelle    . 
Galalowa 
Ambetanne 
Galialaya 
Utuan  Kliandy 
Plantation  Mission 
TilUpaUy 
Batticotta    . 
Oodooville 
Panditeripo  . 
Mauepy  . 
Varauy 

Chavagaclierry 
Oodoopitty  . 


B.  D.  E. 
B.  D. 
B. 

B.  E. 
B. 
D.  E. 


Lat. 
6"  6' 
9  20 


5  58 

6  38 

7  59 

6  50 

S  59 
9  37 
9  46 

8  33 

7  43 
7   17 


6  48 
6     3 


Long. 
80°  24' 
80  35 


80  39 
80  1 
80  4 
80  51 

79  55 

80  10 

80  14 

81  20 
81  48 
79  56 
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Ambetanne 
Astagaum 
BaddaKame 
Bangalore    . 


Berhampore 
Berhampore 
Bettigherry 
Bombay 


Calicut    . 
Caltura 
Canandogoody 
Cananore    . 
Catery     . 


Chu 


miy 


Mubatooi 
Coleroon  District 
Colombo 
Combaconum     . 
Coonghul 


Dohnavoor      . 

Edeyenkoody 

Fort  Moolky  . 

Futtehghur 

Gahalaya 

Galalowa 

Galkisse 

Galle,  &c. 

Ganjam 

Gogo 

Gonawelle  . 

Goobbee 

Gorruckpore  . 


Joonere 

Kadatcliapooram 
Kalingoda  . 

KotMghawatta 
Krishnaghur 

Madras 

Madura 

Mabara,  &c.    . 

Malagamoodra 

Malcolm-Peth 

Manargoody 

Manepy  . 

Masuhnatam 
Matelle 


153    j 
99 

100 

131! 

113 

46 

125 

10 

148 

39 

43 

63 

1:14 

103 

lis 

92 

166 

96 

60 

156 

130 

10.i 

; 

47 
3; 

143 

Negombo 
Nellore    . 
Nellore 
Nerbudda    . 
Newra  Elha 
Neyoor 


Oodooville     • 

Ootakamund 

Palamcottab 

Pallam 

Panditeripo    . 

Paneivadali 

Panneivilei     . 


Point  Pedro   . 
Poonah 
Poonamallee  . 
Pooree 

Puthukotei  and  1 
Putlaiu    . 
Quilon 
Rajaniundry  . 


Rajkot 

Ratnapoora    . 
Sabathoo     . 
Saharunpore 

Sathankoollam 

Sawyerpooram 

Secunderabad 

Seedua 

Serampore 

Seroor 

Simla 

Sural 


Sun 


idei 


sliiipooram 
Tally  gunge 
Tamlook 
Tanjore 
TeUicherry 
Tillipally 


Tnchoor 
Trincomalee  . 
Utuan  Khandy 
Varany 
Vediarpuram 
Vepery 
Vizagapataiu 
Weilgamina 


CLASS   III.- INDO-EUROPEAN   LANGUAGES. 

B.      SANSCRIT      FAM  I  LY. 


SANSCRIT. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  SANSCRIT  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

1^  ^  vrf^  Kwr.  Hi<mdi  ^%  7n?T  i      ^  ^  T:ii'^  H  fi^pam  ^rrjkw  ^rmWn  JrrnwT  r<*.H>j<i- 
■Hd  rj^PHMrf  I     ^n^^  HnnjjTnTiT  ^a^w^jwiH  'sr'ijiy^mii  Hi^ir«i  'ffw  Hi^ii«i  ^r^  pMrifcjuiiHW  ^^'i 

•j*  A  Specimen  of  Dr.  Carey's  Version  will  be  found  at  p.  74. 

ON  THE  SANSCRIT  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Sanscrit,  the  ancient  and  classical  language  of 
India,  is  still  cultivated  by  the  learned  throughout  a  country  comprising  upwards  of  1,250,000  English 
square  miles,  equal  to  about  a  third  part  of  the  entire  area  of  Europe.  Among  the  130,000,000  in- 
habitants of  this  extensive  region,  Mahomctanism  and  various  other  forms  of  rehgion  exist ;  but  the 
predominant  creed  is  Brahminism,  which  is  professed  by  seven-eighths  of  the  people.  The  ancient 
Brahminical  writings,  called  the  Vedas,  inculcate  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being ;  but  the 
government  of  the  universe  is  said  to  be  delegated  to  333,000,000  subaltern  deities,  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  practically  gross  idolators.  Brahminism  is  pre-eminently  a  religion  of  forms  and  cere- 
monies :  fatiguing  pilgrimages,  rigorous  fastings,  and  many  cruel  observances,  amounting  even  to  the 
wilful  sacrifice  of  life,  are  frequently  exacted  from  its  votaries.' 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  origin  of  this  language  is  lost  in  remote  anti- 
quity. We  possess  no  authentic  records  concerning  the  peopling  of  India,  nor  the  early  liistory  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  Is,  however,  generally  beUeved  that,  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  a 
people  of  Japhetic  origin  settled  In  India,  and  brought  with  them  their  own  language,  with  which  the 
language  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  or  at  least  of  the  northern  provinces,  became  gradually 
blended.     Tills  language  was  the  Sanscrit,  and  philological  evidences  have  of  late  years  been  adduced 

1    Memoir  of  Dr.  Carey,  by  Rev.  E.  Carey»  p.  199- 
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in  abundance  to  prove  its  close  connection,  if  not  its  original  identity,  with  the  Zend,  the  language  of 
ancient  Bactria,  thus  pointing  pretty  clearly  to  the  origin  of  the  early  settlers.  Sanscrit  was  a 
refined  and  polished  tongue  during  many  ages  when  Europe  was  plunged  in  barbarism ;  and  the  philo- 
sophy, science,  and  erudition  of  the  Brahmins,  inscribed  in  their  rich  and  flexible  language  on  the 
&agile  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  were,  from  generation  to  generation,  rehgiously  concealed  in  temples 
from  the  gaze  of  the  Western  world.  The  successes  of  the  British  in  India  during  the  last  century  led 
to  the  examination  of  these  monuments  of  ancient  lore  ;  and  the  language  in  which  they  were  written 
then  began  to  be  studied  by  Europeans.  From  this  period  a  new  era  commenced  m  philological 
science.  It  was  found  that  many  hypotheses,  which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  and  baffled  the 
penetration  of  philologists,  could  be  conducted  to  a  safe  and  triumphant  issue  by  means  of  the  impor- 
tant link  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  eflects  afforded  by  the  Sanscrit  language.  The  same  grammatical 
prmciples  upon  which  the  Sanscrit  is  based  were  proved  to  pervade  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  German, 
the  Icelandic,  and  in  fact  all  the  languages  constituting  what  has  been  appropriately  designated  the  Indo- 
European  class  ;  while  the  fifteen  hundred  radical  monosyllables,  by  means  of  which  all  Sanscrit  words 
are  constructed,  were  traced,  with  precisely  similar  significations,  and  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand, 
among  the  elements  of  the  Indo-European  languages  ;  for  these  numerous  languages,  as  Eichhorn  has 
well  remarked,  exhibit  the  fragments  of  a  grand  edifice,  of  which  the  whole  is  to  be  seen  entire  only 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  very  name  of  the  Sanscrit  language  (derived  from  the  preposition 
sam,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  trvv,  s  euphonic,  and  krita.,  passive  participle  of  kri.,  to  make)  denotes  its 
completeness ;  and  Sir  William  Jones  in  comparing  it  with  the  two  learned  languages  of  Europe 
attested  its  superiority  over  both,  for  it  is,  as  he  said,  "  more  perfect  than  the  Greek,  more  copious  than 
the  Latin,  and  more  exquisitely  refined  than  either."  Its  nouns,  like  the  Greek,  admit  of  three  num- 
bers (singular,  dual,  and  plural),  and  of  tliree  genders ;  the  cases  resemble  those  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  in  power,  but  including  the  vocative  they  reach  the  number  of  eight,  the  two  additional  cases 
not  occurring  in  the  sister  languages  being  the  Instrumental,  which  has  the  sense  of  hj  or  with,  and  the 
Locative,  which  conveys  the  meaning  of  in  or  on}  In  point  of  inflection,  the  Sanscrit  cases  of  nouns 
present  the  type  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  declensions.  So  in  the  conjugation  of  Sanscrit  verbs,  affini- 
ties are  everywhere  to  be  traced  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Germanic  languages,  but  more  especially 
with  the  Greek.  The  resemblance  between  Greek  and  Sanscrit  is  particidarly  striking  in  the  formation 
of  the  tenses,  and  in  the  use  of  the  augment  and  reduplication.  Like  the  Greek,  the  Sanscrit  pos- 
sesses three  voices,  active,  middle,  and  passive;  but  as  in  Greek,  so  in  Sanscrit,  the  distinction  between 
the  active  and  middle  forms  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  in  many  verbs  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  All 
traces  of  this  middle  voice  have  disappeared  in  Latin  and  in  all  the  other  languages  of  this  class,  except 
the  Zend  and  the  Gothic.'^  Sanscrit  verbs  have  five  moods — indicative,  potential,  imperative,  precative, 
and  conditional.  The  indicative  has  six  tenses  ;  namely,  three  preterites  (corresponding  in  form  with 
the  Greek  imperfect,  aorist,  and  perfect),  two  futures,  which,  like  the  two  futures  of  the  Greek  verb, 
seem  to  be  used  indiscriminately;  and  one  present.  All  the  other  moods  in  Zend  and  Sanscrit  possess 
but  one  tense.  In  the  Vedas,  however,  the  most  ancient  documents  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  there 
are  indications  that  the  other  moods  originally  possessed  more  than  one  tense  ;  and  hence  Bopp  infers, 
that  "  what  the  Indo-European  languages  in  their  development  of  the  moods  have  in  excess  over  the 
Sanscrit  and  Zend,  dates,  at  least  in  its  origin,  from  the  period  of  the  unity  of  the  language."  A 
remarkable  analogy  has  been  noticed  by  Bournouf  and  others  between  the  Sanscrit  infinitive  and  the 
Latin  supine  in  turn  ;  and  a  great  number  of  instances,  in  wliich  this  similarity  is  perfect,  are  adduced 
by  Schlegel  in  the  Indische  Bibliotheck  {e.g.  Sans,  sthdtum,  Lat.  statmn  ;  Sans,  datum,  Lat.  datum); 
and  the  original  identity  of  the  two  forms  is  proved  by  the  fact,  first  remarked  by  Bopp,  that,  in  the 
more  ancient  monuments  of  the  Latin  language,  the  supine  in  ttim  is  used  where,  according  to  later 
usage,  the  infinitive  is  employed.^  In  Sanscrit,  as  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  all  the  Germanic  languages, 
prepositions  are  extensively  used  in  forming  compound  verbs.  In  all  those  languages  the  verbs  thus 
compounded  sometimes  retain  simply  the  signification  of  the  original  verbal  root ;  in  other  instances 
they  express  the  combined  sense  of  the  two  elements  of  which  they  are  composed ;  and  in  other  cases 
they  present  a  meaning  differing  widely  from  what  their  composition  would  have  led  us  to  expect.^ 

Without  being  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  as  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Germanic  lan- 
guages, the  Lithuanian,  Lettish,  Old  Prussic,  and  Sclavonic  dialects  bear  testimony  in  their  words  and 
structure  of  a  common  origin.  One  general  and  invariable  characteristic  which  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Celtic  family)  runs  through  every  language  of  the  Indo-European  class  is,  that  in  the  first  and 

'  Professor  Wilson's  Sanscrit  Grammar,  p.  28. 

2  Bopp,  Vergleichende  Grammatik  des  Sanskrit,  Zend,  etc.  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
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second  personal  pronouns  there  is  no  distinction  of  gender,  and  that  the  nominative  case  singular  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun  is  derived  from  a  root  very  different  to  that  whence  the  oblique  cases  proceed.' 
One  of  the  principal  links  of  resemblance,  according  to  Bopp,  between  the  Lithuanian  and  the  Sans- 
crit is  the  omission  of  the  letter  n  in  botii  languages,  whenever  it  occurs  as  the  final  radical  of  certain 
words :  this  he  attributes  to  the  inlluence  of  the  laws  of  euphony.  Klaproth,  not  content  with  recog- 
nising the  astonishing  affinities  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  lias  extended  his  rcseaiches  over  a  yet 
wider  field  of  survey,  and  has  formed  an  extensive  vocabulary,  in  which  he  exhibits  a  multitude  of 
words  which  are  found  in  Sanscrit,  and  wliich  are  also  preserved  in  the  Finnish,  Samojede,  and 
Turkish  languages ;  but  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  explaining  this  phenomenon,  he  confines  himself  to 
the  mere  statement  of  its  existence.'' 

Alphabetical  System. —  The  artificial  system  xipon  which  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  is  arranged 
is  explained,  page  7.  The  alphabetical  characters  usually  employed  in  writing  Sanscrit  are  called 
DevaiuKjari,  signifying  the  alphabet  of  "  the  city  of  the  gods,"  from  nagara  a  city,  and  deva  (deus) 
a  god.  No  grammarians  have  ever  equalled  or  even  rivalled  the  Indian  in  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
euphony.  The  permutations  to  which  Sanscrit  letters  are  subjected  in  conformity  with  these  laws  are 
particularly  numerous.  These  permutations  extend  even  to  syntax,  and  words  merely  in  sequence 
have  an  infiucnce  over  each  other  in  the  change  of  final,  and  sometimes  even  of  initial,  letters.^  Com- 
pared with  the  alphabetical  sounds  of  other  languages,  it  has  been  found  that,  taking  articulation  for 
articulation,  and  value  for  value,  there  are  ten  sounds  less  in  Russian  than  in  Sanscrit,  twelve  less  in 
Greek,  fifteen  in  German,  and  eighteen  less  in  Latin.'' 

Sanscrit  Versions  of  the  Scriptures. — It  seems  to  have  been  by  the  special  interposition 
of  Providence  that  the  means  of  effecting  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Sanscrit  were  provided 
at  the  precise  period  when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  commence  this  important  work.  Only  a  few 
years  previous  to  tlie  arrival  of  the  venerable  Carey  in  India,  Sanscrit  was  almost  inaccessible  to  Euro- 
peans. Sir  William  Jones,  by  large  pecuniary  payments  which  would  liave  been  beyond  the  means  of 
the  missionary,  secured  the  se^^'lces  of  a  pundit  in  elucidating  the  principles  of  the  language  ;  and  the 
works  afterwards  prepared  by  this  celebrated  orientalist,  and  by  others  who  followed  in  the  same  track, 
removed  the  apparently  insuperable  difficidties  which  had  placed  the  Sanscrit  language  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  students.  The  care  of  Providence  in  providing  means  for  printing  the  Scriptures  in 
the  languages  of  India  is  also  remarkable,  for  no  Sanscrit  work  had  ever  been  committed  to  the  press 
until  a  few  years  prior  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that  language,  when  Dr.  Wilkins  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  a  fount  of  types  in  Indian  characters.  A  native,  formerly  in  liis  service,  com- 
municated the  invention  to  the  Missionaries  at  Serampore,  and  with  his  aid  t)^es  were  cast  for  printing 
the  Scriptures  in  no  less  than  twelve  of  the  alphabets  used  in  various  parts  of  India.*  The  Sanscrit 
New  Testament  was  commenced  in  1803,  and  finished  at  press  in  1808  ;  the  edition  consisted  of  600 
copies."  The  printing  of  this  edition  was  commenced  in  1806,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Eev.  David 
Brown,  provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  sent  a  specimen  of  it  to  the  Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London.  In  his  accompanying  letter  he  remarked  respecting  tliis 
version,  that  "  the  Sanscrit  answers  to  Greek  as  face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass ;  the  translation  'will  be 
perfect  while  it  is  almost  verbal.  You  'will  find  the  verb  in  the  corresponding  mood  and  tense,  the 
noun  and  adjective  in  the  corresponding  case  and  gender.  The  idiom  and  government  are  the  same : 
when  the  Greek  is  absolute,  so  is  the  Sanscrit ;  and  in  many  instances  the  primitives  or  roots  are  the 
same."'  Dr.  Carey  tells  us  that  he  translated  tliis  version  immediately  from  the  Greek,  and  that  he 
afterwards,  in  conjunction  ■with  Dr.  Marshman,  compared  each  sentence  with  the  Greek  text.'  All 
his  other  translations  were  in  the  first  place  -written  out  roughly  for  him  by  native  pundits,  and  then 
submitted  to  him  for  correction  and  re-visal,  but  he  dictated  the  Sanscrit  himself  to  an  amanuensis.* 
Dr.  Carey  had  made  some  progress  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Sanscrit,  when  the 
disastrous  fire  at  Serampore  in  1812  interrupted  his  labours.  In  this  fire  a  dictionary  of  the  Sans- 
scrit  and  various  Indian  dialects,  laboriously  compiled  by  Dr.  Carey,  was  consumed,  and  likewise  the 
Sanscrit  MSS.  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  and  of  the  First  of  Kings.'"  In  the  year  1815 
Dr.  Yates  arrived  in  India,  and  was  associated  with  Dr.  Carey  in  the  work  of  translating  the  Scrip- 

1  Bopp,  Ver^leichende  Grammatjk  des  Sanskrit,  Zend,  etc.  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  «  Tenth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  58. 

2  Klaproth,  Recherches  en  Asie,  vol.  i.  pp.  422 — *41.  "  Third  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreig:n  Bible  Society,  p.  36. 

'  Adelunp's  Historical  Sketch  of  Sanscrit  Literature,  p.  X6.  8  Cox's  History  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 

*  Nouveau  Journal  .\siatique,  vol.  i.  p.  429.  9  Memoir  of  Dr.  Carey,  by  Rev.  E.  Carey,  p.  527. 

*  Twenty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Forei^  Bible  Society,  p.  152.  i<*  Memoir  of  Dr.  Carey,  by  Rev.  E.  Carey,  p.  527. 
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tures.  The  proofs  of  tlie  Sanscrit  Old  Testament,  then  passing  through  the  press,  were  all  examined 
by  him,  and  conferred  with  the  Hebrew,  and  he  subsequently,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Carey,  subjected 
them  to  a  second  revisal.'  The  Old  Testament  was  issued  in  portions  at  different  periods  in  the 
following  order : — 

A.  D.  1811 —   600  copies  of  the  Sanscrit  Pentateuch. 

1815  — 1000  copies  of  the  Historical  Books  in  Sanscrit. 

1818  — 1000  copies  of  the  Hagiographa. 

1822  — 1000  copies  of  the  Prophetic  Books.^ 
In  1820,  a  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken  at  Serampore,  the  former  edition 
having  been  completely  exhausted.  As  numerous  applications  for  copies  of  the  Sanscrit  Scriptures 
had  been  made  by  the  literati  of  India,  especially  by  those  in  the  western  provinces,  this  edition  was 
extended  to  2000  copies.^  In  1827  a  second  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  consist  of  2000 
copies,  was  in  the  press,  but  various  circumstances  retarded  its  completion ;  and  in  1834,  the  date 
of  the  Tenth  Memoir  of  Serampore  Translations,  the  impression  had  been  struck  off  only  as  far  as 
the  First  Book  of  Kings.'' 

SPECIMEN  OF  DK.  CAEEY'S  SANSCEIT  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

■^  ^        ^T^  m?  mwtit^  T(  "^  -^  f^i^  mt^nrhr  ^  gri^.  ^whgt  v^  i     ti  ^n^^  ^■«sw  ^PEftw  i 

In  determining  the  value  of  Dr.  Carey's  Sanscrit  version,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
undertaken  at  a  period  when  the  language  had  been  little  studied  by  Europeans,  and  when  no  printed 
copies  of  the  standard  works  were  in  existence.  Yet,  not%vithstandnig  the  disadvantages  under  which 
he  laboured.  Dr.  Carey  seldom  fails  in  point  of  fidelity  or  correctness.  His  defects,  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  "  the  principle  which  appears  to  have  influenced  all  the 
Serampore  versions — that  of  translating  as  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  text  as  possible ;  a  rigour  of 
fidelity  that  cannot  fail  to  cramp  and  distort  the  stylo  of  the  translator."'  The  inelegance  and  harsh- 
ness of  Dr.  Carey's  diction  rendered  his  version  unpopular  with  the  learned  men  of  India,  and  the 
desirableness  of  obtaining  a  new  and  more  polished  translation  of  the  Scriptures  soon  became  apparent. 
In  1835  a  statement  to  tliis  effect  was  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge.  The  Committee  entered  into  communication  on  the  subject  with  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  and  with  Dr.  Mill,  then  principal  of  Bishop's  College,  and  authorised  them  to  take  such 
measures  as  they  might  deem  proper  for  effecting  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  Sanscrit." 

1  Memoir  of  Dr.  Yates,  by  Dr.  Hoby,  p.  81.  5  Professor  WUson's  Remarks  in  Memoir  of  Dr.  Carey,  p.  606. 

,  lentn  Memoir  of  Serampore  Transladoiis,  p.  58.  6  Report  of  the  Foreig:n  Translation  Committee  of  the  Society  for 

I  SCTeiith  Memoir  of  Serampore  Translations,  p.  4.  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  for  1835,  p.  81. 

*  Tenth  Memoir  of  Serampore  Translations,  p.  58. 
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Dr.  Mill  luid  previously  paved  the  way  for  this  important  undertaking  by  publishing  a  Sanscrit 
Glossary  of  theological  terms  ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  truly  classical  work  prepared  by  that  eminent 
scholar,  and  entitled  the  Christa-Sangitii,  or  the  Sacred  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  no  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  made  under  the  ])atronage  of  the  Society  to  carry  the  proposed  version  into 
execution.  Two  editions  of  the  Sermon  on  the  IMount  in  Sanscrit  verse,  which  originally  ap]joared  as 
the  twelfth  canto  of  the  second  book  of  the  Christa-Sangitii,  were  afterwards  published,  the  one  in 
Devanagari,  and  the  other  in  Bengalee  letters.  Eventually,  the  translation  was  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Yates,  formerly  the  associate  of  Dr.  Carey,  and  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  the  venerable  translator 
seemed  to  have  fallen.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  missionaries  in  Calcutta  and  Northern  India,  and 
to  the  appeals  of  the  people,  he  began  the  work  in  1840  by  the  publication  of  2.500  copies  of  the 
Psalms '  in  Sanscrit  verse.  It  is  said  of  this  work  that  each  stanza,  and  sometimes  each  line,  contains 
a  complete  sense  ;  and  that  the  jiadas,  or  half  lines,  are  like  so  many  steps,  leading  the  mind  forward, 
and  alFording  resting-places,  till  the  whole  is  comprehended.'^  In  1843  the  Bible  Translation  Society 
granted  £500  towards  the  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  Sanscrit  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Yates,  and  a  similar  sum  was  contributed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Ameiican  and  Foreign 
Bi"    ~    "  ~"  -    -    - -^ 

we 

copies  of  the  JNcw  Testament  was  in  the  pr 
rendering  is  given  of  the  quotations  from  the  practical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  which  means  they 
arc  more  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  parts  of  the  text.  ■*  Dr.  Yates  was  successfully  prosecuting 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  his  career  of  usefuhiess  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  death. 
A  short  time  previous  to  his  decease,  foreseeing  his  approaching  end,  he  had  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  terms  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  assistant,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wenger :  — "  I  think  I  may,  in 
reference  to  your  life  and  mine,  use  the  language  of  John,  — '  You  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.' 
May  I  only  live  to  see  you  as  far  advanced  in  the  Sanscrit  as  you  now  are  in  the  Bengalee,  and  I  shall 
die  in  peace,  rejoicing  in  the  goodness  of  God  in  raising  up  one  after  another  to  carry  on  his  work."'' 
Immediately  after  the  removal  of  tliis  devoted  translator  (1845),  on  examining  the  state  of  the  version, 
it  was  found  that  the  books  of  Genesis,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Isaiah,  had  all  passed  through  the  press, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  books  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Daniel  had  been 
prepared  in  MS.  The  Missionaries  then  agreed  that  "  the  pundit  who  had  long  been  engaged  in 
writing  the  rough  draft  of  the  version  should  proceed  in  his  work,  and  that  Mr.  Wenger  should,  by 
studying  the  language,  prepare  himself  for  revising  and  publishing  the  work."'^  This  plan,  according 
to  the  last  accounts,  is  now  being  pursued  at  Calcutta. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — It  is  written  that  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God,  and  that  "  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh  "  are  called.  The  Sanscrit 
Scriptures  are  designed  for  a  learned  class  who  are  entrenched  behind  the  subtleties  of  a  specious 
metaphysical  system,  and  few  indeed  are  those  who  have  been  willing  to  lay  aside  their  boasted 
wisdom,  falsely  so  called,  that  as  little  children  they  might  learn  of  God.  Yet  undeniable  evidences  of 
interest  in  the  Sanscrit  version  have  from  time  to  time  been  aiTorded.  On  the  pubhcation  of  the  Psalms, 
for  instance,  in  1840,  it  is  related  that  the  pundits  of  Agra  received  copies  of  the  work  with  intense 
avidity,  and  that  each  man  walked  away  with  his  book  as  joyfully  as  if  he  had  obtained  a  diamond.' 
Wlien  it  is  considered  that  the  influence  of  the  Brahminical  priesthood  in  India  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  Romish  in  Europe,  and  moreover  that  the  Brahmins  in  general  are  too  proud  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures in  any  of  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the  country,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  dissemination  of  the 
Sanscrit  version  is  the  channel  at  present  indicated  by  the  Providence  of  God  for  conveying  the  light 
of  truth  to  the  minds  of  the  priests,  and  through  them  to  their  deluded  followers. 

The  beneficial  results  of  the  publication  of  the  Sanscrit  version  are  likewise  to  be  traced  in  its 
influence  on  other  versions.  Most  of,  if  not  all,  the  current  dialects  of  India  are  founded  upon  the 
Sanscrit,  and  are  dependent  upon  that  language  for  words  to  express  metaphysical  ideas.  The  Sanscrit 
is,  therefore,  a  standard  version,  whence  the  translators  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  petty  dialects  of  the 
country  can  draw  their  abstract  and  doctrinal  terms,  and  by  means  of  which  uniformity  in  the  numerous 
vernacular  versions  is  secured. 

1  Fourth  Report  of  the  Bible  Translation  Society.  *  Memoir  of  Dr.  Yates,  by  Dr.  Hoby,  p.  350. 

2  Memoir  of  Dr.  Yates,  by  Dr.  Hoby,  p.  328.  "  Baptist  Record  for  1846,  p.  338. 

3  Annual  Report  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  1847,  p.  3.  '  Fourth  Report  of  the  Bible  Translation  Society. 
*  Cox's  History  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  p.  300. 
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(For  Specimen  of  the  Pali  Version,  see  Plate  IV.) 

Geographical  Extent.  —  Pali,  though  no  longer  a  vernacular  language  in  any  country,  has 
for  ages  been  established  as  the  religious  and  learned  language  of  the  Buddhists  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  Barman  Empire,  in  Siam,  Laos,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  Peninsula  of  India.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  influence  of  the  PaH  language  is 
co-extensive  with  the  predominance  of  Buddhism,  for  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  of  Japan, 
Thibet,  and  the  Chinese  Empire  are  written  in  a  language  which  is  called  Fan  by  the  Chinese,  rdjagar 
by  the  Tibetans,  encdheh  and  cndhek  by  the  Monguls.'  By  the  examination  of  some  of  these  writings 
which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Europeans,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  language  passing 
imder  these  several  denominations  is  no  other  than  pure  Sanscrit :  and  the  fact  of  the  sacred  books  of 
the  same  religion  being  written  partly  in  Sanscrit  and  partly  in  Pah,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that,  at  the  very  remote  period  of  history  when  the  language  and  religion  of  Buddhism  were 
conveyed  into  the  countries  north  of  India,  Pali,  wliich  is  a  derivative  and  comparatively  a  modem 
dialect,  had  not  been  formed.  The  first  Buddhists  were  sectaries  from  Brahminism,  of  which  ancient 
creed  Sanscrit  seems  ever  to  have  been  the  depositary ;  and  having  thus  been  habituated  to  the  use  of 
a  lancuage  admirably  adapted  for  the  embodiment  of  the  liighest  metaphysical  abstractions,  they 
naturally  employed  it  as  the  fittest  exponent  of  the  philosophical  system  which  they  originated. 

ChaeactekistiCS  of  the  Language.  —  Pali  is  a  language  immediately  derived  from  San- 
scrit, and  its  whole  history  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Buddliism.  On  the  rise  of  Buddlrism 
in  India,  the  rigid  enactments  of  the  Brahminical  law  concerning  the  distinction  of  castes  or  classes  of 
society  ceased  to  be  respected  among  the  votaries  of  the  new  rehgion.  Men  of  the  lowest  and  most 
despised  caste  were  admitted  by  them  into  the  priesthood ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  arcana  of 
religion,  hitherto  confined  to  the  sacerdotal  class,  being  thus  thrown  open  to  the  people,  the  abstruse 
technicalities  of  the  language  became  popularised,  so  to  speak,  in  the  mouth  of  the  multitude.  Among 
other  changes  thus  induced,  difficult  grammatical  inflections  disappeared,  or  were  greatly  simplified, 
and  such  combinations  of  letters  in  words  as  were  not  easy  of  articulation,  were  softened  down  in  pro- 
nunciation.^ These  pecidiaritics  form,  to  this  day,  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Pali  language. 
In  its  declensions  it  has  preserved  all  the  cases  of  the  Sanscrit ;  but  the  original  inflections,  both  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  have  undergone  more  or  less  alteration  according  to  the  special  rules  of  PaU  enun- 
ciation. The  middle  voice  of  verbs  is  not  found  in  Pali,  and  the  passive  form  is  comparatively  of  rare 
occurrence.  Among  the  three  numbers  of  Sanscrit  verbs  and  nouns  (singular,  dual,  and  plural),  the 
dual  has  disappeared  in  Pali,  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  disappeared  in  the  modern  Germanic  lan- 
guages and  in  modern  Greek,  although  it  existed  in  Gothic  and  in  ancient  Greek.  And  in  the  laws 
regulating  the  assimilation  of  consonants  in  Pali,  may  be  clearly  traced  the  operation  of  the  same 
principles  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  transmutation  of  Latin  into  Italian,  and  of  ancient  into 
modern  Greek.  The  euphonic  law,  for  instance,  which  requires  the  change  of  the  Latin  word  lectus 
into  letto,  of  scriptus  into  scritto,  has  equal  weight  in  the  formation  of  Pah  words  from  Sanscrit,  as  of 
Italian  from  Latin.'  It  is  probable  that  Pali,  like  other  derivative  languages,  would  ultimately  have 
deviated  widely  from  the  type  of  the  mother  tongue,  had  not  its  further  elaboration  been  repressed,  by 
its  becoming  suddenly  fixed  as  a  dead  language.  The  Buddhists  appear  from  the  first  to  have  been 
always  persecuted  by  the  Brahmins ;  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  persecution 
burst  forth  with  renewed  violence,  and  the  Buddhists  were  forcibly  ejected  from  the  continent  of 
India.  They  sought  refuge  in  Ceylon,  where  Buddhism  has  been  promulgated  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  From  Ceylon,  many  of  the  Buddhists  passed  over  into  the  eastern 
peninsula,  and  adopting  as  their  vernacular  the  languages  of  the  various  nations  among  whom  they 
settled,  Pali,  their  native  dialect,  in  which  the  books  of  their  religion  were  written,  was  set  apart  as  a 
sacred  and  classic  tongue.     In  this  state  it  has  subsisted  from  generation  to  generation,  unmodified  in 

1  Remusat,  Recherches  snr  les  Lanprues  Tartares,  vol.  i.  p.  375.  '  Boumouf  et  Lassen,  Essai  sur  le  PaU,  p.  141. 

-  Bouniouf  et  Lassen,  Essai  sur  le  Pali,  p.  146. 
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any  degree  by  the  various  languages  and  dialects  of  the  people  by  wbom  it  is  venerated.  In  com- 
paring Pali  with  the  other  languages  of  the  Sanscrit  family,  it  will  be  found  that  it  approaches  nearer 
than  any  other  dialect  to  the  purity  of  the  parent  stock.  Leyden  imagined  that  Pah  is  identical  with 
the  modern  Magadha,  chiefly  because  the  latter  dialect  is  vernacular  in  a  part  of  Bahar,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  birthplace  of  Buddhism.  It  has  since  been  proved  by  an  analytical  comparison  of  Pali 
and  Magadha  that,  though  similar  in  origin,  they  are  essentially  dillerunt  in  structure.  A  close  resem- 
blance has  been,  however,  traced  between  the  Pali  and  the  Pracrit  dialect  spoken  by  the  Jains,  a 
peculiar  religious  sect  of  Hindustan;  and  the  evident  connection  between  the  two  dialects  has  led  to 
the  sujjjiosition,  that  the  Jains  are  the  descendants  of  a  few  Buddhists  who  contrived  to  secrete  them- 
selves in  their  own  country  during  the  persecutions  which  caused  the  banishment  of  their  brethren. 

ALrHABETiCAL  SYSTEM. — There  are  several  different  Pali  aljjhabets ;  but  it  is  beheved  that 
they  are  all  derived  from  an  ancient  Buddhistic  alj^habet  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Devanagari. 
The  classification  of  the  letters  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sanscrit,  yet  they  vary  greatly  in  form,  and 
the  shape  of  the  characters  is  considerably  modified  in  each  country  where  Pali  is  adopted  as  the  lan- 
guage of  books.  Thus  the  PaU  character  used  by  the  Burmans  is  square,  while  that  employed  by  the 
Siamese  is  a  more  rounded  or  circular  form,  and  in  other  places  the  Pali  affects  a  more  angular 
character. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — A  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  Pali 
was  commenced  in  1813,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colombo  Bible  Society,  by  Mr.  Tolfrey,  assisted  by 
two  learned  Buddhist  priests,'  and  by  Don  Abraham  de  Thomas,  mohandiram  of  the  governor's  gate. 
The  plan  upon  which  this  translation  was  conducted  was  the  following:  —  Mr.  Tolfrey,  in  the  first 
place,  read  a  certain  number  of  verses  from  Dr.  Carey's  Sanscrit  New  Testament  to  Don  Abraham  de 
Thomas,  and  the  latter  rendered  the  passage  into  Pali  as  closely  as  the  idiom  of  the  language  would 
admit.  This  translation  was  then  compared  verse  by  verse  with  the  Sanscrit,  and  such  alterations 
were  introduced  as  were  deemed  requisite.  Wliere  any  difllculty  occurred  in  rendering  the  Sanscrit 
expressions  into  Pali,  the  Bengalee  version  was  consulted.  The  time  devoted  to  this  translation  was 
three  hom's  of  the  day,  regularly  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  month.^  The  progi-ess  of  the  work 
was  interrupted  in  1817  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Tolfrey,  who  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  version,  which  he  had  carried  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  seems  to  have  been 
laid  aside  till  1825,  when  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough  submitted  it  to  the  examination  of  the  most 
learned  Pali  scholars  in  Ceylon ;  and  the  opinion  which  they  passed  upon  it  was,  that  it  had  been 
executed  "  with  a  high  degree  of  beauty  and  perfection."'  Efforts  were,  therefore,  made  for  its  pub- 
lication; and  in  1826,  a  fount  of  Bm-man  types  cast  for  the  purpose  was  sent  to  Ceylon  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
was  struck  olF,  and  copies  were  sent  to  the  Burman  Empire  for  examination  by  competent  judges.*" 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1835  that  the  whole  Testament  was  printed  in  Pali.  One  of  the  Buddliist 
pi'iests  who  assisted  Mr.  Tolfrey  in  the  translation  of  this  Testament,  became  a  sincere  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  subsequently  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  completion  and  revision  of  tliis 
important  work." 

'  Owen's  History  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  U.  p.  459.  <  Twentj'-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.lxxiii. 

2  Twelfth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  229.  s  Twentj-.first  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xli.\. 

^  Twenty-first  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xlviii. 


HINDUSTANI. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  HINDUSTANI  VEESION.  \^ 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

d  ^J^  e;r^  ^'^^  ^^.   *  lf>'  1a^  ^  jjl  V  ^L  J_  \j^   u^  j^\  l^'  <uK  ^^^  \^\ 

jr  ji"  *  ^  jy  ^  J^\  J^j  ^i  ji\  ^  ^*  ^\  J^j  *  J  i^  ^^  -yrj^  }^ 
\s~^  ^  y  ^Ui  ^^  ^\  *  \j,  <u  c^iv.j'^  J^  ^  J^.  J^  J  ^  ux^  ^,  j^_  j\3 
Ls^^/  J  jy  ^  ^:i  J  ^  ^1/  ^^    *  l^'  ^^^.   ^i;  ULci  l^-  1/  Ujj^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

11    ^:J    ^1/  ^  ^.^  y^    [^    <G  ^y    c_;i    .J    *    ^>J    J^A    ^^o^    ^\    ,_.    ^   b-  "^j 

<^^^  Ji"  J   ^^'j-<-  ^^   ^  ^   ^]j  jj]  ^^    jur  ^\  _jj\  ly,   ^^^^   ^j^  ^^^   *   ^^ 

ON  THE  HINDUSTANI  OR  URDU  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — To  those  who  visit  India  in  an  official  capacity, 
or  for  mercantile  purposes,  Hindustani  is  more  practically  useful  than  all  the  other  languages  of  the 
country,  for  it  is  understood  and  spoken  by  persons  of  different  nations  in  the  larger  towns  and  villages, 
from  Madi'as  to  Bombay,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  prevaihng  medium 
of  colloquial  intercourse  among  a  hundred  milhons  of  British  subjects.'  Yet  this  language,  although 
so  extensively  diffused  throughout  India,  can  claim  predominance  in  no  particular  locaHty.  It  is  the 
vernacular  of  a  class  of  persons  who,  on  account  of  their  professing  the  Mahommedan  religion,  are  called 
Mussulmans  :  they  are  natives  of  India,  but  chiefly  derive  their  descent  from  the  Mahommedan  con- 
querors of  the  country.  In  number,  they  were  said  some  years  ago  to  amoimt  to  6,000,000  in- 
dividuals,^ but  more  recent  accounts  represent  them  as  constituting  one  ninth  part  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  India.  They  reside  chiefly  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindustan  ;  but  so  far  from  confining 
themselves  to  any  particular  province,  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Delhi,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  Patna,  and  Moorshedabad. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  Hindustani  Is  a  mixed  language,  and  owes  its  forma- 
tion to  the  Intercourse  of  the  Mahommedan  invaders  with  the  conquered  natives  of  India.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  Mahommedan  invasions,  which  date  from  the  tenth  centuiy,  Hinduwee,  or  Hindi,  was 
the  prevaihng  dialect  in  Northern  India.  On  tlieir  permanent  settlement  in  India,  the  Mahommedans 
adopted  this  dialect  as  the  medium  of  communication  with  the  natives,  but  they  greatly  altered  it  by 

1  Grammar  of  the  Hindustani  Language,  by  Aniot  and  Forbes,  Pref.  -  Twenty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixvi. 
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the  introtluction  of  words  and  idioms  from  the  Persic  and  Arabic,  their  own  vernacular  and  liturgic 
languages.  The  new  dialect  thence  arising  was  called  Urdu  {camp),  or  Urdu  Zaban  {camp  lumjuafjr), 
because  the  language  of  the  Mahommcdan  camp  and  court :  it  was  also  called  Hindustani  from  the 
geographical  region  through  whicli  it  rdtiinately  became  diiliised.  Though  so  intimately  connected 
with  Hinduwee,  which  is  essentially  a  Sanscrit  language,  Hindustani  deviates  greatly  in  grammatical 
structure  from  the  original  Sanscrit  type.  Its  nouns  have  but  two  genders  and  two  numbers,  and 
although  they  admit  of  declension,  yet  the  six  cases  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  aid  of  post- 
positive particles.  Nouns  denoting  neuter  and  inanimate  objects  are  classed  under  the  masculine  or 
feminine  genders,  according  to  their  terminations ;  but  the  rules  regulating  this  classification  are  ex- 
tremely arbitrary,  and  admit  of  many  exceptions.  The  just  application  of  these  rides  forms  one  of 
the  principal  difficulties  of  the  language ;  but,  in  other  respects,  Hindustani  is  comparatively  easy  of 
attainment,  on  account  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  structure.  The  verb,  which  in  most  languages 
occasions  fhore  or  less  perplexity  to  the  learner,  is  in  Hindustani  distinguished  by  extreme  regularity. 
There  is  only  one  conjugation,  and  not  more  than  five  or  six  words  slightly  irregular.  Most  of  the 
tenses  are  formed  by  means  of  participles  and  auxiliaries,  the  rest  by  inseparable  affixes.'  Neuter 
verbs  have  no  passive  form,  but  transitive  verbs  are  said  to  possess  a  passive,  although  it  is  seldom 
used  :  natives,  especially  those  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  purposely  refrain  from  resorting  to  this 
form,  and  prefer  the  use  of  a  periphrasis. '■^  Hindustani  is  spoken  in  different  provinces  with  various 
local  pecuharities  of  idiom.  The  dialect  of  Hindustani  current  in  the  Madras  presidency  is  called 
Dakhani.  Another  variety  of  Hindustani  is  a  species  of  jargon  called  Moors,  spoken  by  the  servants 
of  Europeans  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  characterised  by  the  absence  of  all  grammatical  inflection, 
and  the  frequent  introduction  of  Enghsh  and  Portuguese  words. 

Alphabetical  System.  — The  alphabetical  characters  properly  belonging  to  the  Hindustani  lan- 
guage arc  the  Arabic,  or  rather  the  Persic  modification  of  the  Arabic  letters  called  Tajlik;  that  is  to  say, 
haiKjimi  or  sloping.  This  latter  mode  of  writing  differs  from  the  Nashki,  or  regular  Arabic,  about  as 
much  as  our  ordinary  style  of  manuscript  writing  diliers  from  that  in  print.  To  the  Persic  characters 
(which  exceed  the  Arabic  by  four)  the  Mussulmans  in  writing  their  language  add  three  other  letters, 
to  represent  the  harsh  cerebral  sounds  t,  d,  and  r  of  the  Hinduwee.^  The  Scriptures  and  several  works 
in  Hindustani  have  been  printed  in  the  Devanagari,  or  regular  Sanscrit  characters,  for  the  use  of  the 
natives  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  especially  of  Delhi. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  HINDUSTANI  VERSION  IN  THE  DEVANAGAEI  CHARACTER. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  i\  1  to  14. 

5  S  ^iFi  Tin  *  ?ni  ^  ^^  w  tr^  ^  wn;  It^t?^  h  f^  ^  ^  ^^  ^t^  ^"  ?t  *  Hy^iil 

M     ^W  H  Tift  #TT;  fil  fy  S^  ^^  =ST  TIT  ^  *  ^R  ^T  'FTR'Nrt  H  '^oinn  t  ^K  TTrcWt  ^  3Tr  ^CTI^  ^ 

%  s  f^m  *  ^  ^-^  inffi:  1^  ^  1^  ^  tTT?  i  HiiT  JTUT  Tin  7F  oRT  ^rm  tr^m  tjtt  *  ft?  ^m^ 

t  %  f^  ^TOT  fop  f T  iTc  Tm^  ^m  f^  w^  -^^rar  ^rw^  $  ^»tr  ^rry    *    .^?  ^  ^r«n  'R  ^  xn; 

«i  «)o  ^nrrt  ^%  ^mn  t^  *  ^t  ^  ffsnf\  ^^  f^  -^ ^n^-^-^  ^^rm  "¥ mm  t  d^  wun  t  *  .^ 

<i«)  ifi^T^  ^'  Tin  #n:  ^t?m  ■awt  i  Jn^  jm  #r  ^tfr  ^  ■?%  ^^r^n  *   ^  '^nr^  vr^  m^r  %t  ^nr^ 

«i^  ^  3^  ^^  H  f^inrr  *  ^w^  fwir^  ^  ^  or^  foinn  T?r^  -^  f^idkii  -^w^  fm  t^ ^  F'^^ 

''^  t  ?  ?^^  ^  ^^  TR  ^r^  ^TH  %■  *  wK  H  TTt  ^  H  €tTC  Ti  ftnm  ^  ?^Tf?^  i  ^R  ^  ^n^ 

s«  %  ?^  ^  *nR  ^  ^  %r  |i^^  *  tR  w^  finm  ^  ^  g^  %  sm^  f^^  tR  ^reft  t  ^i?"^ 

'  Grammar  of  tbe  Hindustani  Language,  by  Amot  and  Forbes,  p.  39.  ^  Grammar  of  the  Uiiidustani  Langua=rc,  by  .\mot  and  Forbes,  p.  15. 

2  Journal  Asiatique,  fourth  series,  vol.  v.  p.  92.  i' 
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It  was,  however,  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  natives  who  employ  these  characters  are,  in 
general,  more  habituated  to  the  use  of  the  Hinduwee  than  of  the  Hindustani  dialect.  Roman  letters 
have,  likewise,  been  used  of  late  years  in  printing  Hindustani. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  HINDUSTANI  VERSION  IN  ROMAN  LETTERS. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  U. 

'  SHURU  men  kalam  tha,  aur  wuh  kalara  Khuda  ke  pas  tlia,  aur  wuh  kalam  Khuda 
tha.  "  Wuhi  shurii  men  Khuda  ke  pas  tha.  ^  Sab  kuchh  us  se  paida  hua,  aur  baghair 
us  ke  ek  chiz  paida  na  hui,  jo  paida  hui.  '  Us  men  zindagi  thi,  aur  wuh  zindagi 
admion  ki  roshni  thi.  ^  Aur  wuh  roshni  tariki  men  chamakti  hai,  par  tariki  ne  use 
daryaft  na  kiya. 

*  Yuhanna  nam  ek  admi  Khuda  ki  taraf  se  bheja  gaya.  ''  Wuh  gawahi  ke  waste  aya, 
ki  roshni  par  gawahi  de,  taki  us  ke  wasile  se  sab  iman  lawen.  *  Wuh  ap  wuh  roshni 
na  thd,  balki  us  roshni  par  gawahi  dene  ko  aya.  "  Wuh  sachi  roshni,  jo  har  admi  ko 
roshan  karti  hai,  dunya  men  anewali  thi.  '"  Wuh  dunya  men  thi,  aur  dunya  us  se  paida 
hiii,  par  dunyti  ne  use  nahin  pahchana.  "  Wuh  apnon  ke  pas  aya,  par  apnon  ne  use 
qabul  na  kiya ;  '^  lekin  jitne  use  qabiil  karke  us  ke  nam  par  iman  lae,  us  ne  unhen  Khuda 
ke  farzand  hone  ka  martaba  diyii ;  '^  we  !ahu  se  nahin  na  insan  ki  khwahish,  ua  mard 
ki  khwahish  se,  balki  Khuda  se  paida  hiie  hain. 

'^  Aur  wuh  kalam  mujassam  hiia,  aur  fazl  aur  sachai  se  bharpur  hoke  hamare  darmiyan 
sakiinat  kar  raha  ;  aur  ham  ne  us  ka  jalal  aisa,  jaisa  bap  ke  iklaute  ka  jalal  dekha. 

Veesions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  first  translation  of  any  portion 
of  Scripture  into  Hindustani,  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Schultze,  a  Danish  missionary.  Although 
fully  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  Tamil  and  Telinga,  dialects  of  Southern  India,  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  this  indefatigable  man  undertook  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Hindustani  in 
1739,  and  completed  it  in  1741.  He  likewise  entered  upon  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
only  Hved  to  finish  the  four  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
and  some  parts  of  the  Apocryphal  writings.  These  various  translations  were  pubUshed  at  the  Oriental 
Institution  of  the  University  at  Halle,  in  separate  portions  :  the  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  portions  of  the  Apocrypha  in  1745  ;  the  Psalter  in  1747,  and  the  New  Testament  in  1748 
to  1758.'  Copies  were  at  various  times  transmitted  to  India,  but  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
zealous  translator  were  never  realised,  for  the  translation  proved  to  be  by  no  means  a  happy  one,  and 
the  Psalms,  in  particular,  were  found  so  defective  in  idiom  and  orthography  as  to  be  nearly  unintelligible. 
No  other  version  of  the  Scriptures,  however,  was  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mussulmans  of  India 
till  the  year  1804,  when  the  Gospels,  wliich  had  been  translated  by  natives,  and  revised  and  collated 
with  the  Greek  by  William  Hunter,  Esq.,  were  published  at  the  College  of  Fort  William  in  Calcutta.^ 
But  the  most  important  translation  that  has  been  ever  made  into  this  language  is  the  version  of  the 
New  Testament  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  for  which,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  "  myriads  in  the 
ages  to  come  will  gratefully  remember  and  revere  his  name."  Mr.  ilartyn  entered  upon  the 
work  of  translation  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India,  and  commenced  with  the  Acts.  In  1807  he 
was  joined  by  Mirza  Fitrut,  a  learned  Hindustani  scholar,  whose  services  were  found  invaluable  on 
account  of  his  surprising  acquaintance  with  the  English  language.^  Sabat  was  also  consulted  respect- 
ing the  use  of  Persic  and  Arabic  words,  but  his  evil  temper  greatly  detracted  from  his  usefulness.'  By 
means  of  the  most  indefatigable  exertions,  the  translation  of  tlie  entire  Testament  was  completed  in 
1808.  Mr.  Martyn  remarked,  that  it  often  cost  him  and  his  coadjutors  whole  days  to  make  one  chapter 
intelligible  in  Hindustani.'^     Of  the  feeUngs  and  personal  experience  of  the  trajislator  during  the  pro- 

1  Le  Long,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  208.  *  Journal  and  Letters  of  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

2  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  Translations.  ^  Journal  and  Letters  of  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  p.  '2H5. 

3  Journal  and  Letters  of  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 
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gress  of  this  work,  wc  have  happily  the  moans  of  judging.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Associated 
Clergy,  and  dated  January  1808,  Mr.  Martyn  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms:  —  "If  the 
work  should  fail,  which  however  1  am  lar  from  expecting,  my  labour  will  have  been  richly  repaid  bv 
the  profit  and  pleasure  derived  from  considering  the  word  of  God  m  the  original  with  more  attention 
than  1  had  ever  done.  Often  have  I  been  filled  with  admiration,  after  some  hours'  detention  about  one 
or  two  verses,  at  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  God's  words  and  works ;  and  often  rejoiced  at  meeting  a 
difficult  passage,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  new  truth  emerge.  It  has  been 
frequently  a  matter  of  delight  to  me  that  we  shall  never  be  separated  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
divine  oracles,  or  the  wondrous  things  about  which  they  are  written.  Knowledge  shall  vanish  away, 
but  it  shall  be  only  because  the  perfection  of  it  shall  come."'  The  philological  difficulties  which 
Mr.  ]\Iartyn  had  to  encounter  in  the  prosecution  of  liis  work,  were  by  no  means  few  or  inconsiderable. 
No  prose  compositions  of  acknowledged  purity  at  that  period  existed  in  Hindustani,  so  that  he  had  no 
model  upon  which  to  form  his  style,  and  no  recognised  standard  of  appeal.  The  higher  Maliom- 
mcdans  and  men  of  learning  were  then,  as  they  still  are,  disdainful  of  all  works  in  which  the  Persian 
liad  not  lent  its  aid  to  adorn  the  style ;  while  to  the  illiterate  classes  a  larger  proportion  of  Hindustani 
has  always  been  more  acceptable.  To  meet  the  conflicting  views  of  these  two  parties  has  ever  been 
found  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  labour  expended  on  his  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Martyn  addressed  himself,  immediately  on  its  'completion,  to  a  diHgent  and 
careful  revision.  The  pubUcation  of  the  work  was  further  tlelayed  by  the  fire  which  occurred  at 
Serampore  at  the  time  that  it  was  passing  through  the  press.  The  printing  had  advanced  to  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  of  which  the  first  thirteen  chapters  were  preserved ;  and 
as  there  was  then  a  general  demand  for  the  Hindustani  Scriptiu-es,  the  Calcutta  Committee  ordered  the 
completion  of  Matthew  at  one  of  the  presses  in  Calcutta.'^  The  fount  of  Persic  types  which  had  been 
used  in  printing  was  completely  destroyed ;  but  new  and  handsomer  types  were  prepared  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  the  work  was  a  second  time  put  to  press  at  Serampore  ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
year  1814,  this  invaluable  version  appeared,  in  an  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  Testament  on  English 
paper ;  besides  3000  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  on  Patna  paper,  which  were  printed  ofl"  for  im- 
mediate use.'  The  whole  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  by 
their  Corresponding  Committee  in  Calcutta. 

The  high  reputation  which  tliis  version  speedily  attained,  and  the  success  with  which  it  was  used 
in  native  schools  at  Agra  and  other  places,  led  to  a  demand  for  an  edition  in  the  Devanagari  character, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  who  universally  read  and  write  in  this  cha- 
racter. The  Calcutta  Committee  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  these  people  by  furnishing  them,  in  1817, 
with  an  edition  of  2000  copies  of  Martyn 's  Testament,  printed  in  the  Devanagari  character.  No  sub- 
sequent editions  of  the  Hindustani  Scriptures  were,  however,  issued  in  this  dress,  for  it  was  found  by 
experience  that  the  Scriptures  in  the  Hinduwee  dialect  are  far  more  acceptable  than  in  the  Hindustani 
to  the  numerous  class  of  natives  who  employ  the  Devanagari  characters.  For  their  use,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention,  Martyn's  New  Testament  was  eventually  divested  of  its  Persic  and 
Arabic  terms,  and  transferred  into  the  Hinduwee  idiom  by  Mr.  Bowley.  An  edition  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  in  Hindustani  and  English  was  published  by  the  Calcutta  Committee  in  1820,  and  was  found  to 
be  very  acceptable  to  natives,  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  EngHsli  language.'' 

Wiile  these  editions  were  being  issued  by  the  Calcutta  AuxlHary,  the  pubhcation  of  an  edition 
in  London  had  been  contemplated  by  the  Parent  Society  since  the  year  1815  :  the  design  was  not 
carried  into  execution  till  1819,  when  an  impression  of  5000  copies  was  struck  oS'  with  some  Persic 
types,  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  This  edition  was  pubhshed  vmder  the 
able  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee.  Four  thousand  of  the  copies  were  forwarded  to 
Calcutta,  where  they  arrived  most  opportunely,  and  just  at  the  period  when  the  Calcutta  Committee 
were  projecting  the  publication  of  another  edition,  on  account  of  the  almost  entire  exliaustion  of  the 
copies  of  previous  editions.  The  urgent  necessity  for  fresh  supplies  of  the  New  Testament  having 
been  thus  met,  the  Calcutta  Committee  turned  their  attention  to  the  publication  of  a  Hindustani 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  had  been  for  some  time  contemplated.  The  preparation  of  tills 
version  had  been  almost  completed  prior  to  the  decease  of  Mr.  I\Iartyn,  by  MIrza  Fitrut,  who  had,  on 
his  first  engagement  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Martyn,  promised  to  learn  the  JHebrew  language  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  translating  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  text.'^      A  copy  of  the  book  of 

'  Journal  and  Letters  of  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  p.  U3.  «  Seventeenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ivii. 

=  Ninth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiWc  Society,  p.  86.  5  Journal  and  Letters  of  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

5  Eleventh  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societj-,  p.  U5. 
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Genesis  belonging  to  this  version  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  ]\Iissionary  Society ;  they 
lent  it  in  1817  for  publication  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  it  was  printed  in  London 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lee.  The  Calcutta  Society  had,  since  the  year  1816,  been  in  possession  of  a 
rough  draft  of  the  entire  version,  and  in  1819  their  Committee  resolved  to  have  it  revised  and  com- 
pleted ;  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomason  and  Corrie,  with  the  aid  of  suitable  native  assistants,  charged 
themselves  with  the  execution.  The  first  portion  of  the  work  published  was  an  edition  of  2000  copies 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  appeared  in  1823,  and  was  in  great  request  among  the  Mahommedans.' 
The  peculiar  difficulties  which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  learned  men  engaged  in  the  preparation 
and  revision  of  this  version  are  thus  described  by  the  Committee  : — -"It  will  be  readily  perceived  by 
those  who  understand  the  language,  that  it  is  far  from  being  easy  to  invest  the  Scriptures  in  an  Urdu 
dress.  Such  an  attempt  is,  perhaps,  more  difiicult  in  this  than  In  any  other  language,  because  of  its 
being  so  generally  and  familiarly  spoken.  The  habit  of  using  certain  words  and  phrases  in  the  inter- 
course of  common  life,  with  the  lowest  domestics,  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  attaches  to  them  a  sort 
of  grovelling  character,  which  in  many  instances  does  not  really  belong  to  them.  It  is  not  easy  in 
such  circumstances  to  separate  the  base  from  the  pure  metal,  to  distinguish  what  is  precious  in  the 
currency  from  what  is  vile.  It  should  also  be  considered,  that  where  there  is  a  great  paucity  of 
standard  works  on  subjects  peculiarly  sacred,  or  rather  no  such  work  at  all,  many  terms  must  be 
borrowed  from  sister  dialects,  many  new  words  introduced,  and  phrases  invented  in  describing  things 
unknown,  which  must  of  necessity  give  an  air  of  imcouthness  to  the  style,  with  whatever  care  the 
labour  be  conducted."^  On  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  editors  found  it  desirable  to  delay 
the  publication  of  the  succeeding  books,  in  order  that  the  MS.  might  first  be  subjected  to  a  more 
thorough  revision  and  collation  with  the  original  Hebrew.  In  the  meantime,  however,  that  the  press 
might  not  remain  unemployed,  they  passed  on  to  the  printing  of  another  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  proofs  of  the  Gospels  were  revised  by  the  Rev.  Principal  Mill ;'  but  in  1824,  when  the 
work  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  its  superintendence  appears  to  have  devolved  on 
other  gentlemen,  probably  from  the  pressing  nature  of  his  college  duties  and  avocations.  The  revision 
was  carried  on  to  the  2nd  Corintliians  by  the  lamented  Mr.  Thomason,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Da  Costa 
to  the  close,  under  tlie  superintendence  of  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Corrie.''  The  edition,  consisting 
of  2000  copies,  left  the  press  in  1830.  The  following  year  another  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
consisting  of  2000  copies,  was  commenced  at  Serampore,  under  the  superintendence  of  Archdeacon 
Corrie :  it  was  completed  in  1834.'^ 

During  the  pubhcatlon  of  these  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament  version  was  gradually  proceeding.  It  continued  to  advance  in  regular  order  from  the 
Pentateuch  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings,  when  it  was  brought  to  a  stand,  on  account  of  the 
ill  health  of  Mr.  Thomason,  and  his  consequent  removal  to  Europe.  His  anxiety  to  complete  a  version 
which  he  considered  of  the  first  importance,  and  which  he  was  most  peculiarly  qualified  to  execute, 
induced  him  to  return  to  India,  but  his  valuable  life  was  shortly  afterwards  terminated.  After  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Thomason,  this  version  was  carried  forward  by  the  Missionaries  at  Benares ;  and  the 
Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  made  a  grant  of  £1000  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  for  time  and  services  rendered  by  their  missionaries  in  prosecuting  the  work.^  In  1844  the 
Committee  announced  that  the  Old  Testament  was  at  length  completed ;  and  that  editions,  both  in 
Arabic  and  Roman  characters,  were  in  course  of  distribution.  It  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  and 
revised  by  Messrs.  Shurman  and  Kennedy  of  Benares,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson  of  Allahabad, 
and  J.  A.  F.  Hawkins,  Esq.^ 

In  1839  the  Calcutta  Committee  pubHshed  2000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Roman  characters, 
and  1000  copies  of  Anglo-Hindustani,  in  the  same  characters ;  the  English  and  Hindustani  texts 
arranged  in  opposite  columns  on  the  same  page.  Several  missionaries  had  expressed  a  desire  for  such 
a  version,  as  one  adapted  to  the  wants  of  native  Christians,  drummers,  etc.  acquainted  with  the 
English  letters.** 

In  addition  to  their  labours  in  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Missionaries  at  Benares 
were,  in  1838,  preparing  for  the  Calcutta  Committee  a  new  or  revised  version  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  to  be  printed  in  Persic  characters.^  In  1842  the  Calcutta  Committee  announced  the  completion 
of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  for  which  they  acknowledged  their  obhgation  to 

1  Eighteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  64.  *  Fortieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xcvi. 

-  Twentieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  107.  '  Fortieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xcvi. 

'  TH-entieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  107.  '  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ix. 

4  Twenty-seventh  Report  of  British  and  For.  Bible  Society,  p.  xlviii.  9  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ix. 
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the  joint  labours  of  the  missionaries  of  the  London  and  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who  had 
for  five  years  devoted  all  their  spare  time  to  this  important  work.'  During  the  same  year,  the  Com- 
mittee of  tlic  Britisli  and  Foreign  ]5iblo  Society,  on  the  application  of  tlie  Directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  paid  the  expenses  of  printing,  in  London,  5000  copies  of  the  Hindustaru  New 
Testament,  prepareil  by  Mr.  Buyers  and  oilier  missionaries  at  Benares.^  This  edition  was  printed  in 
Roman  characters.  When  the  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Roman  characters  was  passing  through 
the  press,  this  version  was  selected  by  the  Calcutta  Committee  to  accompany  it,  as  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  have  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  an  uniform  translation.  An  edition  of  1500  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  was  therefore  determined  upon  ;  but  the  work  was  previously  revised  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Shurman  in  communication  with  Mr.  Hawkins ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  revision,  Mr.  Shur- 
man  saw  reason  to  revert,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  translation  of  Henry  Martyn,  especially  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  version.^     The  edition  had  left  the  press  in  1844. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  besides  the  version  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  there  are  now  three  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  Hindustani  New  Testament  in  existence  ;  namely,  the  version  of  a  Committee  at 
Benares,  the  version  of  Mr.  Buyers  above  noticed,  and  a  version  prepared  by  the  Baptist  Missionaries 
of  Calcutta  in  1841.''  Among  these  new  translations,  the  idiomatic  and  faithful  version  of  Henry 
JLartyn  still  maintains  its  ground,  although  from  the  lofty  elegance  of  its  style  it  is  better  understood 
by  educated  than  by  illiterate  Mahommedans. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — One  of  the  earliest  evidences  that 
occurred  in  testimony  that  the  blessing  of  God  rested  upon  this  version.  Is  afforded  In  the  case  of 
Abdool  Messee.  This  devoted  native  missionary  was  originally  a  bigoted  Mahommedan.  \^^len 
Mr.  Martyn's  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed,  some  copies  were  given  to  Abdool  to  bind. 
He  was  led  to  look  into  the  books,  and  found  there,  to  his  astonishment,  a  description  of  his  own 
heart,  and  of  his  state  as  a  sinner.  Conviction  was  followed  by  conversion,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  was  made  eminently  useful  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  among  his  countrymen.'^ 
The  general  effect  produced  on  the  Mussulmans  of  India  by  the  distribution  of  their  vernacular  Scrip- 
tures is  more  favourable  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  known  bigotry  of  the  sect.  In  1844 
the  Rev.  W.  Robinson  of  Dacca  thus  describes  their  condition: — "It  is  a  pleasing  feature,"  says  he, 
"  In  the  present  state  of  things,  that  the  followers  of  Mahommed,  so  long  remarkable  for  their  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  Gospel,  do  now,  in  great  numbers,  read  the  word  of  God.  Their  prejudices 
are  much  diminished  ;  they  hear  us  almost  in  silence  ;  and  some  are,  we  hope,  searching  the  Scriptures 
in  order  to  discover  the  truth.  There  is  a  very  marked  change  in  the  Hindoos  and  the  Mahommedans; 
the  result,  wc  believe,  of  a  very  liberal  dispersion  of  the  sacred  Scrlptui'es.  We  cannot  speak  of  con- 
version ;  but  we  do  hope  that  the  public  mind  Is  preparing  for  a  great  revolution  in  favour  of  the 
Gospel."'" 

'  Thirty-eishth  Report  of  BriKsh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Iviii.  *  Annvial  Report  of  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  1847,  P-  *9- 
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HINDUWEE. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  HINDUWEE  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

<<  5     ^'RR  ^TTW  ^,  =n^  t^*y<.c(i  ^  ^.  'T^  ^T^  ^^  ^^  I     ^  'SIT?! "4  5"j<<*  im  ^1     </«1*i  ^^i^ 

%  *     tm^  ^TT^  W^  'HT*r5ir  TTss  ■;nT  «^  jpn  I      'tn:  v^  ^TTi^  ftT^ra  <*<t^*  f^q  ^  wrfir  ^ 
t     f^^nr  opT  iRTO  ^^■sft  ?trB}^  ^^r  ft  ^tot  i      ^  ^smr?^  ^t^  ^^rfii  f  ^  ^^" ;  titj  ^;?rt  iqTfTrort 

<»:^     wfwr^  ^mn,  fcs^  inn^  d«c<ri  ^jj  ^i^"  'Nr'n  i     i^  >ft  ftrw^  <ra  rx^  f^rm,  ^-qitr  ^rr^ 
s?     ^TR  TTT  r-Mmm  foirirr  ■a'TRrr  ^"ser^  3^  frw  ^  '^rftrarn;  f^  1      %  -g^tfcirr  5n»?  7;^i  ^  ^rrrHr^ 

^pHcjimy  ^  HHm<*1  ^<gri^  ^t^*  swr,  tci  t^f^  ^  ^  ^^^  1 
Id     wf  ^T^  «H«i'*i  'M=(HK  ?t  '^^^  '^T  ^mmm  ^5&  ^  ?»n^  im  Tfr,  ^  ^^  fvm*  <j»)<^ifi  j^^rt 

ON  THE  HINDUWEE  OR  HINDOOEE  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Hinduwee,  with  its  various  dialects,  is  spoken  in 
all  the  upjser  provinces  of  India.  The  population  of  these  provinces  in  1826,  according  to  the  par- 
liamentary returns,  amounted  to  32,000,000 ;  the  more  probable  estimates  of  Maltebrun  and 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  represent  the  amount  of  population  at  25,700,000.  In  these  pro\dnces  the 
Mahommedans,  as  before  stated,  speak  Hindustani ;  but  the  Hindoos,  properly  so  called,  who  profess 
Brahminism,  speak  Hinduwee,  or  one  of  its  numerous  dialects.  The  knowledge  of  Hinduwee  seems 
to  extend  beyond  the  provinces  to  which  it  is  vernacular,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buyers  of  Benares  mentions, 
as  the  result  of  his  own  experience  and  observation,  that  the  Hinduwee,  such  as  is  used  at  Benares,  is 
imderstood  by  the  Rajpoots  of  Central  India,  and  even  by  the  Sikhs,  the  Nepalese,  tlie  Guzerattees, 
and  the  Mahrattas,  who  have  distinct  dialects  of  their  own.' 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Hinduwee  was  the  language  of  the  ancient  and 
extensive  empire  of  the  Canyacubjas  in  Upper  India,  of  which  Canyacubja,  or  Canoj,  was  the  capital.' 
Its  aflinity  to  the  Sanscrit  is  very  remarkable,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  its  words  may  be  traced  to  that 
language  ;  but  that  Sanscrit  is  the  root,  says  Col.  Colebrooke,  "  from  which  the  Hinduwee  has  sprung, 
not  Hinduwee  the  dialect  upon  which  Sanscrit  has  refined,  may  be  proved  from  etymology,  the  analogy 

*  Buyers'  Letters  on  India,  p.  95.  'J  Prichaid's  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  135. 
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of  wliicli  has  been  lost  in  Hinduwec  but  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit." '  Many  Hinduwee  words  arc  pure 
and  unaltered  Sanscrit,  and  others  diller  only  from  Sanscrit  vocables  by  tlie  regular  permutation  of 
certain  letters.  There  is  a  small  proportion  of  words  in  this  language,  however,  of  which  the  origin 
is  not  Sanscrit,  and  all  attempts  to  trace  these  words  to  some  other  language  have  hitherto  proved 
unsatisfactory.  In  idiom  and  construction  Hinduwee  resembles  Hindustani,  of  which,  as  before 
mentioned,  it  in  fact  forms  the  groimdvvork  ;  the  chief  difTcrencc  between  the  two  dialects  consisting 
in  the  predominance  of  Persic  and  Arabic  words  and  phrases  in  Hindustani,  and  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  foreign  admixture  in  Hinduwee.  There  is  a  difference,  likewise,  between  the  written 
characters  belonging  to  these  dialects  ;  the  Persic  or  Arabic  characters  appertain  properly  to  the  Hin- 
dustani, while  the  Devanagari  are  the  proper  characters  of  the  Hinduwee.  The  Kyt'liee  or  writers' 
character,  which  is  an  imperfect  imitation  of  the  Devanagari,  is  also  used  in  writing  and  printing 
Hinduwee,  particularly  by  the  trading  community;  and  it  is  said,  that  of  the  lower  class  of  natives 
there  are  ten  who  read  and  write  in  the  Kyt'hee  for  one  who  transacts  business  in  the  Devanagari.^ 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — At  the  period  when  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  tJiis  language  was  first  attempted,  some  little  confusion  existed  in  respect  to  the 
right  appUcation  of  the  terms  Hinduwee  and  Hindustani.  The  Serampore  Missionaries,  in  their  First 
Memoir,  speak  of  a  Hindustani  which  draws  principally  on  the  Persic  and  Arabic  for  its  supplies ;  and 
of  another  wliich  has  recourse  in  the  same  manner  to  the  Sanscrit :  of  the  one,  as  quite  unintelligible 
to  Sanscrit  pundits  born  and  brought  up  in  Hindustan  ;  and  of  the  other,  as  equally  unintelligible  to 
their  Mussulman  moonshees.  By  the  latter  of  these  dialects  they  evidently  meant  the  Hinduwee  ; 
and  to  their  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  this  dialect  they  afterwards  correctly  apphed  the  name 
Hindee.  This  version  was  commenced  in  1802  ;  and  in  1807  the  whole  of  the  New,  and  portions  of 
the  Old,  Testament  were  completed  and  ready  for  revision.  It  is  one  of  the  versions  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Carey  translated  with  his  own  hand,  and  of  which  the  Xew  Testament  was  rendered  immediately 
from  the  Greek.  The  Gospels  were  printed  in  1809,  and  in  1811  an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the 
entire  New  Testament  was  published  at  Serampore.  This  edition  was  received  with  so  much  avidity 
by  the  people,  that,  in  1812,  almost  every  copy  had  been  distributed,  and  it  was  found  requisite  to 
issue  another  edition,  consisting  of  4000  copies,  which  was  completed  at  press  in  1813.  These  copies 
were  speedily  exhausted,  and  on  a  third  edition  being  urgently  demanded,  the  Serampore  Missionaries 
determined  to  publish  a  version  executed  by  the  Rev.  John  Chamberlain,  in  preference  to  their  own ; 
assigning  as  a  reason  for  tliis  measure  that  a  comparison  of  independent  versions,  made  by  persons  long 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  language,  is  the  means  most  likely  to  tend  to  the  ultimate  forma- 
tion of  an  idiomatic  and  standard  version.'  The  publication  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  version  was  com- 
menced with  an  edition  of  4000  copies  of  the  Gospels  in  1819.  This  edition  was  printed  in  the 
Devanagari  character ;  and  in  the  following  year  another  edition  of  the  Gospels,  consisting  of  3000 
copies,  appeared  in  the  Kyt'hee  character.  The  further  pubHcation  of  this  version  was  interrupted  by 
the  lamented  decease  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Thompson,  a  Baptist  missionary  long 
resident  at  Delhi,  then  undertook  the  revision  of  the  entire  version  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the 
Psalms,  and  an  edition  of  3000  copies  of  the  Gospels  was  printed  in  1824  under  his  superintendence. 
Of  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  version  printed  at  Serampore  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Dr.  Carey. 
It  was  published  in  successive  portions;  the  Pentateuch  appeared  in  1813,  and  in  1818,  1000  copies 
of  the  entire  Old  Testament  were  completed. 

Another  version  of  the  Hinduwee  New  Testament  was  published  by  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society ; 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  1819,  and  the  other  books  at  successive  intervals,  until  the  completion  of 
the  entire  Testament  in  1826.  This  version  is  not  a  new  or  independent  translation,  but  is  through- 
out substantially  the  same  as  Martyn's  Hindustani  version,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  Sanscrit  for  Persic  and  Arabic  terms.^  Martyn's  Testament  was  thus  adapted  to  the  use 
of  persons  speaking  the  Hinduwee  dialect  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bowley,  agent  of  the  Chm-ch  Missionary 
Society  at  Chunar.  Being  unacquainted  with  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  he  consulted  the 
English  authorised  version  in  all  passages  where  the  Hinduwee  idiom  required  him  to  alter  Martyn's 
admirable  renderings,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  the  best  commentators  on  Scripture.'  Mr.  Corrie 
revised  the  first  edition  of  the  work.  New  editions  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  pub- 
Ushed  in  1827  ;  and  in  1833  a  third  edition  of  these  Gospels,  to  the  extent  of  4000  copies,  was  issued. 

■  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ra.  p.  220.  •  Fifteenth  Calcutta  Report,  p.  10. 

-  Thirt}--seconii  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  33.  '  Long's  Handbook  of  Bengal  Missions,  p.  138. 

3  Seventh  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  4. 
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Mr.  Bowley  also  undertook  the  transference  of  the  Hindustani  version  of  tlie  Old  Testament  into  the 
Hindu  wee  dialect,  and  in  1827  the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Isaiah  had  been  pubHslied,  and 
the  whole  work  was  announced  as  ready  for  the  press  as  far  as  the  2ud  Book  of  Kings,  at  which 
point  the  labours  of  Mr.  Thomason  in  the  parent  version  had  been  arrested.  In  1828  or  29,  4000 
copies  of  Genesis  were  printed,  followed  in  1831  by  similar  editions  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  and  a 
second  edition  of  2000  copies  of  Isaiah.  In  1835  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Mill  of  Bishop's  College ;  and  in  1838  an  edition  of  1000  New  Testaments,  besides  about 
4000  extra  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  in  Devanagari  characters.  Another  edition  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  of  similar  extent, 
and  printed  in  the  Kyt'hee  character,  was  published  during  the  same  year  by  the  same  society.  In 
1847  an  edition,  consisting  of  2500  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  1000  extra  copies  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  was  published  in  the  Kyt'hee  character  at  the  American  ]\Iission  press  at  Allahabad  ; 
and  about  the  same  period  2500  copies  of  the  Psalms,  printed  in  the  Devanagari  character,  were  issued 
from  the  Bible  Society's  press  at  Agra.'  According  to  the  last  accounts  received  from  India,  two 
separate  revisions  of  tlie  Hinduwee  versions  are  now  in  progress  :  the  one  conducted  by  a  Sub-com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Avixiliary  Bible  Society  at  Agra ;  and  the  other  hy  ilr.  Leslie, 
a  Baptist  JMissionary  at  Calcutta.^  The  Agra  Sub-committee  have  so  far  completed  their  revision  of  the 
New  Testament  as  to  allow  it  to  go  to  press,  and  the  printing  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  Luke.  Three  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  liave  been  struck  off  for  separate 
distribution,  which  are  now  ready  for  circulation.  The  edition  of  the  New  Testament  now  in  the 
press  consists  of  5000  copies.  This  Sub-committee  have  also  made  some  progress  in  the  revision  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  expect  that  it  wiU  soon  be  ready  for  the  press.^ 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — The  following  instance,  related  by 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Delhi,  proves  that  Dr.  Carey's  Hindee  version  was  really  understood,  studied,  and 
valued  by  those  among  whom  it  was  distributed.  In  1816,  Mr.  Thompson  visited  an  aged  Gosaee, 
residing  at  Patna,  and  found  him  well  acquainted  with  the  words  of  Christ  and  the  great  truths  of 
revelation,  which  knowledge  he  had  obtained  by  a  simple  perusal  of  the  Hindoo  New  Testament,  with- 
out consulting  a  single  Christian  on  the  subject.  As  he  was  very  grave  and  reserved,  it  was  not,  says 
Mr.  Thompson,  till  the  third  or  fourth  visit  that  I  obtamed  a  sight  of  the  book  to  wliich  he  owed  all 
his  light,  and  the  separation  from  idolatry  he  was  proud  to  confess  :  he  related  that,  about  four  years 
previously,  one  of  his  disciples,  having  obtained  a  New  Testament  from  the  missionaries,  brought  it  to 
him  for  approval.  The  old  man  had  for  thirty  years  entertained  doubts  relative  to  the  Hindoo  system ; 
and  this  book  came  to  his  help,  and  he  received  it  even  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  read  it  through. 
Then,  wishing  to  teach  his  disciples  a  more  perfect  way,  he  regularly  read  it  to  from  ten  to  seventy  of 
them.  Some  of  them  said  after  a  time,  "  Babajee  (father),  you  wish  to  wean  our  minds  from  our 
shasters :  we  cannot  regard  what  you  say,  or  we  shall  be  turned  out  of  our  caste."  Unhappily  this  hint 
had  some  effect  on  the  old  man's  mind,  for  he  was  loathe  to  forego  the  world's  applause.''  We  are  not 
told  any  thing  further  respecting  him,  but  his  case,  while  it  illustrates  the  force  of  the  divine  words, 
"  how  can  ye  believe  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,"  proves  likewise  that  this  version  of  Scrip- 
ture is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  Hindoo.  The  following 
instance  shows  that  Mr.  Bowley 's  adaptation  of  Martyn's  admirable  version  has  been  equally  acceptable 
to  the  natives.  About  the  year  1833  he  left  a  case  of  books  for  distribution  at  Lucknow,  and  shortly 
afterwards  received  letters  from  several  different  individuals  wlio  had  obtained  copies,  soliciting 
baptism.  But  the  best  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  word  of  God  was,  that  in  these  communications 
they  distinctly  acknowledged  their  hope  of  salvation  in  "  the  crucified  Lord."' 

'  Forty-fourth  Report  of  the  British  and  F.  Bible  Societ)-,  p.  Uxxiv.  t  Periodical  Accounts  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  207. 

■-  Cliristian  Witness  for  1847,  No.  42,  p.  278.  5  Thirtieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixix. 

^  Forty. fourth  Report  of  British  and  For.  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixx.woii. 


ON    THE    HINDUWEE    DIALECTS. 

The  Hinduwec  comprcliends  many  dialects,  strictly  local  and  provincial,  whicli  difler  from  each 
other  cliiefly  in  the  dilierent  proportions  of  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  or  Persic  terms  (either  pure  or  slightly 
corrupted)  which  enter  into  their  composition.'  In  point  of  grammatical  inflections,  these  dialects  in 
some  instances  vary  considerably  from  the  Hinduwee  ;  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  in  their  Sixth 
Memoir,  remark,  "  we  have  ascertained  that  there  are  more  than  twenty  languages  composed  of  nearly 
the  same  words,  and  all  equally  related  to  the  common  parent  the  Sanscrit,  but  each  possessing  a  dis- 
tinct set  of  terminations."  Translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  several  of  these  dialects  have  been 
executed  at  Serampore ;  and  though  it  has  of  late  years  been  found  that  the  Hinduwee  version  is 
intelligible  in  districts  where  local  or  vulgar  dialects  are  commonly  spoken,  and  is  therefore  likely  to 
supersede  the  Serampore  versions,  yet  the  zeal  of  the  admirable  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
multiplication  of  so  many  diifcrent  versions  of  the  Word  of  God  is  not  the  less  to  be  commended. 

Bruj,  or  Brij-bhasa. 

The  Bruj,  or  Brij-bhasa,  is  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  the  enumeration  of  Hinduwee  dialects,  on 
account  of  its  very  close  affinity  to  the  Hinduwee.  It  has  been  called  the  purest  of  the  Hinduwee 
dialects,  because  it  contains  the  greatest  number  of  Sanscrit  words.  It  is  spoken  throughout  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  province  of  Agra.  In  the  year  1811  the  Rev.  John  Chamberlain,  then 
stationed  at  Agra,  commenced  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  dialect,  and  in  1813  he  had 
completed  the  translation  of  the  Gospels.'  The  prosecution  of  this  work  was  suspended  during  some 
years,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Hinduwee  version.  At  length 
however,  in  1822,  an  edition  of  3000  copies  of  the  Gospels  was  published  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  completed  at  press  prior  to  1832,  the  date  of  the  Tenth  Memoir  respecting  their 
translations,  issued  by  the  Serampore  brethren.  The  character  used  in  printing  this  and  aU  the  other 
Hinduwee  dialects  was  the  Devanagari. 

An  instance  of  the  usefuhiess  of  this  version  occurred  even  previous  to  its  publication.  Anand 
Masili,  a  native  employed  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  this  dialect  from  the  Urdu,  was  a 
Brahmin,  and  gained  much  money  by  officiating  as  priest.  He  had  inquired  into  the  nature  of 
Mahommedanism,  but  had  felt  dissatisfied  with  it.  He  had  then  undertaken  several  long  pilgrimages, 
and  had  submitted  to  much  bodily  suflTering,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  rest  to  his  soul.  Sub- 
sequently, while  engaged  in  this  translation  of  the  Bible,  light  flashed  on  his  mind  ;  he  became  a 
teacher  of  Christianity  at  Mirat,  under  the  Kev.  Mr.  Fisher,  and  was  baptized  in  1816.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  1836,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  first  Brahmin  who  received 
ordination.' 

Canoj,  or  Cantacubja. 

The  Canoj  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  which  latter  river  forms  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  Bruj  dialect.  Some  accounts  represent  the  Canoj  as  pre- 
dominant throughout  the  Delhi  districts  of  Cawnpore,  Etawah,  Furruckhabad,  Allyghiu-,  Bareilly,  and 
Moradabad.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  Bruj,  or  Brij-bhasa,  and  both  dialects  are  thought  to 
have  been  originally  one  and  the  same  :  the  local  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  slight  diflerences  in 
structure  now  existing  between  them  are  not  kno-^vn.  The  notices  of  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Canoj  dialect  are  few  and  brief  We  are  only  informed  that  the  Serampore  translators  commenced 
a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  1815 ;  that  it  was  printed  as  far  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  1820; 
and  completed  in  1822  in  an  edition  of  1000  copies."*  In  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  better 
testimony,  we  are  assured  by  four  Canoj  pundits,  that  "  the  language  of  this  Testament  is  such  as 
is  spoken  by  the  people  of  Canoj,  and  that  such  as  have  read  the  book,  have  identified  the  lan- 
guage to  be  that  of  their  country." 

I  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  p.  199.  3  Long's  Handbook  of  Christian  Missions,  p.  216. 

■  Eleventh  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  30.  <  Ninth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  J. 
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KOUSULU,    OK   KOSHALA. 

This  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  west  of  Oudc,  or  rather  in  what  is  now  called  the  reserved  territory 
of  the  IQng  of  Oude.  In  the  specimen  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  this  dialect,  given  by  the  Seramporc 
Missionaries,  twenty-seven  of  the  words  belong  to  the  Bengalee  and  Hinduwee  languages,  and  nearly 
all  the  rest  are  pure  Sanscrit.  In  the  year  1820,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  had  been  translated  into 
Kousulu,  and  was  in  the  press.'  But  at  this  point  the  translation  seems  to  have  been  dropped,  and  we 
are  told  no  more  respecting  it.  The  want  of  funds,  the  pressm-e  of  other  engagements,  or  the  dis- 
covery that  the  Hinduwee  version  is  intelligible  to  those  who  speak  this  dialect,  may  have  occasioned 
the  discontinuance  of  the  work. 

Bhojepooea. 

Bhojepoora  is  the  dialect  in  use  throughout  the  districts  of  Benares,  Juanpore,  Ghazipore, 
Azinghur,  and  Gorruckpore,  which  together  comprises  an  area  of  16,780  square  miles.  No  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  has  been  attempted  into  this  dialect,  nor  is  one  requisite,  for  Mr.  Bowley's  Hinduwee 
version  has  been  freely  circulated  among  the  natives  of  these  districts. 

HURRIANA. 

HuRRiANA,  in  which  this  dialect  is  spoken,  is  a  large  division  of  the  Delhi  province,  situated 
chiefly  between  28  and  29  degrees  north  latitude,  and  comprising,  according  to  the  latest  parliamentary 
returns,  an  area  of  3,500  square  miles.  Its  name  is  derived  from  "  Hurya,"  signifying  green  ;  for 
although  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  Great  Desert,  it  is  celebrated  for  its  verdure,  yet  probably  only 
as  compared  with  the  neighbouring  region.-  From  the  country  having  been  so  long  the  seat  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  this  dialect  is  much  corrupted  with  Persic  and  Arabic  words  ;  it  neither  possesses  nor 
requires  a  distinct  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Hinduwee  version  being  in  use,  as  before  stated, 
throughout  Dellii. 

BUNDELCUNDEE. 

BuNDELCUND  forms  a  large  division  of  the  Allahabad  province,  south-east  of  Agra,  and  is 
included  between  24°  3'  and  26°  26'  north  latitude ;  and  between  77°  48'  and  81°  33'  east  longitude.^ 
It  contains  23,680  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,400,000.  From  the  specimen  of  tlie  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Bundelcundee,  given  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  we  may  judge  that  this  dialect 
approaches  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Brij-bhasa.  It  possesses  no  translation  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
from  the  labours  of  Mr.  Bowley  at  Ghunar,  and  other  coadjutors  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  other  version  will  be  required  in  this  country  beyond  the  general  Hinduwee 
translation. 

BUGHELCUNDEE,  OR  BaGHELCUNDEE. 

BOGHELA,  or  Baghelcund,  in  which  this  dialect  is  vernacular,  lies  east,  or  rather  south-east,  of 
Bundelcund,  and  extends  as  far  southward  as  the  sources  of  the  Nerbudda.  No  calculation  has  been 
fiirnished  of  its  exact  extent,  but  it  is  supposed  to  contain  abbut  25,000  square  miles  :  it  is,  however, 
very  tliinly  populated.  Bughelcundce  is  probably  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Hinduwee,  but  very  little 
is  known  concerning  it.  A  translation  ot  the  New  Testament  exists  in  this  dialect,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1814,  and  of  which  an  edition  of  1000  copies  was  struck  o3"by  the  Serampore  Missionaries 
in  1821.^  But  it  appears  probable  that  this  version  will  eventually  be  superseded  by  the  Hinduwee, 
as  has  already  been  the  case  with  other  translations  in  the  Hinduwee  dialects.  The  devoted  zeal  and 
untiring  industry  exhibited  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  in  striving  to  bestow  on  every  tribe  and 
province  of  India  a  version  of  the  Word  of  God,  must  ever  be  regarded  with  admiration  by  all 
Christians ;  yet  it  is  now  but  too  evident  that  their  talents  and  energies  were  most  lamentably  mis- 
applied, for  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  has  led  to  the  con- 
viction that  fewer  distinct  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  required  by  the  millions  of  India,  than  were  at 
first  deemed  necessary  by  the  pioneers  of  Christianity  in  that  extensive  region. 

1  Ninth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  pp.  16,  17. 

2  Elphinstone,  Caubul,  p.  3. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  THE  HARROTEE  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

<»  ^     %f^  ^fht  wi  ^sR  ^fis  ^»j<.r<*  mi  'aft  ^tt  ^¥tt  i;^  ^  i      ^  ^fcj^ii  J^'^jlH*  m^  'srt  i     wttot 

t     wiBjl  »tt!  %  ft'idbr  ^  <iri»ci<  cst  I      ■a'  j>(i«  7  ^  %  TTFrftK  "^  ■^jTrafsif  ^wjm  ^rraff  h?:^  ^^i 
<»^     ^  I      ^T^ftr^  wf^  ^  ^^  ^n  ^ra  "j%  ^iu<*i  'iM'Wi  ^Hifcir  jrt  f^f«T  *'^  ^rnr^  ^twt  ^ttwtt 

<n1c!i|  ^oK  ^^«^mi   HH-Wlchl  ^j<oh  ^Uill  *?T^  Tcirr  ^jT   ril<HI  I 

This  Specimen  is  giveu  as  a  sample  of  these  comparatively  little  used  dialectic  Versions. 

In  addition  to  the  Hinduwee  dialects,  strictly  so  called,  tliere  are  several  other  Indian  dialects 
supposed  to  be  corruptions  of  the  general  HLnduwee  stock.  These  dialects  may  be  classed  together 
under  the  appellation  of  "  Dialects  of  Central  India,"  in  allusion  to  the  region  where  they  are  spoken, 
which  comprises  Malwah  and  the  Rajpoot  states,  and  embraces  an  area  of  about  193,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  12,601,000.  Comparatively  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  these 
dialects  by  philologists,  but  it  is  evident  from  such  observations  as  have  been  made  from  time  to  tmie 
on  their  stracture,  that  they  are  closely  alhed  to  the  Hinduwee  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  with  the 
multiplication  of  missionary  schools,  and  the  increase  of  education  among  the  natives,  the  Hinduwee 
version  of  the  Scriptures  will  eventually  supersede  all  versions  that  have  been  made  in  these  petty 
local  dialects.  It  is,  therefore,  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  Serampore  Missionaries  did  not  con- 
c<:>ntrate  their  attention  on  the  improvement  of  tliose  versions  that  are  really  essential  to  India,  instead 
of  fruitlessly  expending  their  time  and  labour  on  the  production  of  translations  in  mere  provincial 
dialects.  Still,  it  may  not  be  iminteresting  to  trace  their  general  mode  of  procedure  in  forming  these 
versions,  an  account  of  which  we  have,  as  follows,  in  their  own  words  :  — "  On  engaging  a  pundit  in 
one  of  these  cognate  languages,  after  having  examined  aud  ascertained  his  qualifications,  we  gave  him 
an  approved  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  language  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted  ;  for  most  of  the 
pundits  we  employ,  while  good  Sungskrit  scholars,  are  also  acquainted  with  at  least  one  or  two  of  the 
cognate  languages  of  India,  besides  their  own  vernacular  tongue,  and  some  of  them  with  three  or  four. 
Then  placing  him  among  two  or  three  other  pundits  who  have  been  for  years  employed  with  us,  we 
direct  him  to  express  the  ideas  he  finds  there  in  his  own  vernacular  idiom,  with  the  utiuost  care  and  ex- 
actness, and  to  ask  questions  wherever  he  finds  it  necessary.  Meantime  the  grammatical  terminations, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  language,  are  acquired   possibly  by  the  time  he  has  finished  the  first 
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Gospel.  The  wort  of  revision  is  then  begun  with  the  pundit.  This,  at  first,  proceeds  very  slowly, 
as  nothing  is  suiFered  to  go  to  press  till  fully  understood  and  approved  ;  and  in  some  instances  the 
alterations  made  are  so  numerous,  as  to  leave  little  of  the  first  copy  standing.  Tliis  re-vision  is,  how- 
ever, of  the  highest  value,  as  the  discussions  which  it  originates  both  lay  open  the  language  to  us, 
and  the  sense  of  the  original  to  the  pundit.  As  we  advance,  we  proceed  with  increased  ease  and 
pleasure,  and  seldom  go  through  the  fourth  Gospel  without  feeling  ourselves  on  firm  ground,  relative 
to  the  faithfulness  and  accuracy  of  the  version.  Thus  a  first  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  pro- 
duced not  inferior  in  accuracy,  and  far  superior  in  point  of  style  and  idiom,  to  the  first  version  of  the 
Beno-alee  New  Testament,  the  product  of  seven  years'  severe  labour  and  study." ' 

OOJEIN,    OR    OUJJUTUNEE. 

OoJEiN  Is  vernacular  in  Malwah,  an  extensive  province  of  Central  India,  lying  chiefly  between 
22  and  26  degrees  north  latitude,  and  74  and  80  degrees  of  east  longitude,^  and  including  an  area  of 
about  67,360  square  miles.  The  Oojein,  although  the  vernacular  of  more  than  six  millions  of  people, 
has  never  been  subjected  to  philological  analysis  ;  yet  all  the  accoimts  we  possess  respecting  it  concur 
in  representino-  it  as  a  corrupt  and  mixed  dialect  of  the  Hinduwee.  A  version  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Oojein  had  been  half  carried  through  the  press  at  Serampore  in  1820  ;*  and  the  edition,  which  con- 
sisted of  1000  copies,  was  completed  in  1824.* 

Haerotee. 

The  province  of  Harrotee  lies  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  Malwah ;  It  is  generally  reckoned 
among  the  Rajpoot  states,  and  Is  governed  by  Eajpoot  chiefs.  Its  area  has  been  estimated  at  9000 
square  miles,  and  Its  population  at  one  million.  The  Harrotee  Is  evidently  a  con-upt  dialect  of  the 
Hinduwee,  but  possesses  many  Persic  words.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  Harrotee,  twenty-two  of  the 
words  are  found  radically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Serampore  specimens  in  Bengali  and  Hinduwee, 
with  others  of  direct  Persic  origin.  The  Serampore  translators  commenced  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  this  dialect  in  1815,  and  an  edition  of  1000  copies  was  printed  in  1822.  With  respect 
to  the  purity  of  the  translation,  we  are  left  to  the  single  testimony  of  Bhowanee  Ram,  overseer  to 
Rajah  Goverdhun,  of  Harrotee,  the  best  possibly  that  co\dd  at  the  time  be  obtained,  who  says,  "  The 
book  shown  to  me  In  the  Harrotee  is  correct  Harrotee,  and  will  be  understood  by  all  the  people  of 
that  country."* 

OODETPOORA. 

OODEYPOOR,  or  ]\Iewar,  Hes  westward  of  the  Chittore  range  from  Malwah  and  Harrotee,  having 
Jeypoor  on  the  north,  Guzerat  on  the  south,  and  Jondpoor  on  the  west.  No  satisfactory  estimate  of 
its  extent,  nor  even  of  the  amount  of  its  population,  has  been  formed.  Its  Inhabitants  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  to  number  more  than  half  a  million.  The  specimen  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  this  dialect, 
furnished  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  contains  twenty-eight  of  the  roots  found  in  Hinduwee,  with 
some  others  apparently  of  Persic  origin.  A  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  In  Oodeypoora  was 
printed  at  Serampore  In  1815,°  but  we  are  not  told  of  how  many  copies  the  edition  consisted,  nor 
from  what  cause  the  fui-ther  prosecution  of  the  translation  was  relinquished. 

Marwar. 

Jondpoor,  or  Marwar,  the  province  In  which  this  dialect  is  spoken,  lies  between  25  and  27 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  extends  from  Oodeypoor  in  the  east  to  the  dominions  of  Sclndc  in  the 
west ;  but  its  precise  boundaries  and  its  area  are  still  imdefined.  That  the  Marwar  dialect  contains 
many  words  of  Hinduwee  origin  is  well  known,  but  we  possess  few  details  concerning  its  idioms  or 
structure.  The  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  Marwar  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries  ;  they 
commenced  the  version  In  1814,  and  published  an  edition  of  1000  copies  In  1821.  The  testimony  of 
a  native  as  to  its  correctness,  procured  about  the  period  of  Its  pubhcatlon,  was  to  the  following  effect : 

1  Fourteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  32.  <  Annual  Report  of  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  1847,  p.  4g. 

2  M'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  in  mce.  5  Ninth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  18. 

3  Seventh  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  8.  '  Annual  Report  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  1847,  p.  49. 
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— "  The  book  shown  me,  translated  into  the  Marwar  dialect,  is  in  very  good  Marwar,  with  here  and 
there  a  phrase  of  the  Doond'harcc  f  J eypoor)  dialect;  but  this  is  the  case  with  the  language  now  sjjoken 
in  Marwar,  and  the  book  will  be  understood  by  all." ' 

JUYAPOORA. 

JUYAPOORA  is  spoken  in  Joypoor  or  Jeypoor,  a  pro^dnce  which  lies  east  of  Marwar  and  west  of 
Agra,  principally  between  26  and  28  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  extends  from  north  to  south  about 
150  mdes  in  its  greatest  length,  and  about  70  miles  from  east  to  west,  covering  probably  a  surface 
of  9000  square  miles."  The  population  may  amount  to  half  a  million.^  In  the  Lord's  I'rayer,  as 
given  by  the  Scrampore  translators  in  this  dialect,  twenty-nine  words  may  be  traced  to  their  Hinduwee 
and  Bengalee  specimens.  A  version  of  St.  Matthew  in  Juyapoora  was  printed  at  Serampore  in  1815; 
but  no  inlbrmation  has  been  preserved  relative  to  the  number  of  copies,  and  the  translation  appears 
subsequently  to  have  been  dropped. 

Shekawutty. 

The  little  province  of  Shekawutty  lies  south  of  Delhi,  about  the  28th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  extends  about  80  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  rather  less  from  east  to  west.  The  Serampore 
translators  have  furnished  neither  specimen  nor  description  of  this  dialect,  and  no  attempt  to  translate 
any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  appears  to  have  been  made. 

BiKANEERA. 

The  province  of  Bikaneera  lies  north  of  Marwar,  and  may  be  said  to  be  situated  chiefly  between 
the  27th  and  29th  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  but,  like  all  other  principalities  of  the  Eajpoot  states,  its 
limits  are  extremely  difficult  to  define.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  in  this  dialect,  contains  twenty- 
nine  words  which  may  be  identified  with  those  in  the  Hinduwee  and  Bengali  specimens,  with  some 
others  more  directly  from  the  Sanscrit.  A  Bikaneera  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  commenced 
in  1813,  and  an  edition  of  1000  copies  was  printed  at  Serampore  in  1823.''  Concerning  the  purity 
of  this  version,  several  satisfactory  testimonies  have  been  afforded  by  natives.  Like  other  versions 
in  Hinduwee  dialects,  it  had  been  printed  in  Devanagari  characters,  and  it  was  not  discovered  till  too 
late  that  these  characters  are  used  only  by  the  Jains ^  in  Bikaneer:  the  majority  of  the  people  employ, 
it  is  supposed,  some  corrupted  or  cursive  form  of  Devanagari. 

BUTTANEER,    OR  ViRAT. 

BuTTANEER,  the  country  of  the  Bhatties,  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  Kaj- 
pootana  or  Ajmere  territory,  about  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  though  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  define  the  precise  boundaries  of  so  wild  a  district,  it  may  be  conjectured  to  occupy  a  space  of  about 
a  hundred,  or  a  himdred  and  twenty,  square  miles.  If  Buttaneer  is  to  be  classed  among  the  number 
of  Hinduwee  dialects,  it  is  probably  extremely  corrupted  with  words  from  the  Persic  and  Arabic,  for 
Mahommedanism  is  the  religion  of  the  Bhatties.  In  1821  a  Buttaneer  New  Testament  was  com- 
menced at  Serampore,  and  an  edition  of  1000  copies  was  printed  in  1824.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
a  native  as  to  the  intelbgibility  of  this  version,  but  no  details  relative  to  its  circulation  have  been 
furnished. 

1  Ninth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  18.  <  Annual  Report  of  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  1817,  p.  *9. 

•  Malcolm's  Central  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  498.  5  Ninth  Memoir  of  Serampore  Translations,  p.  14. 

3  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazeteer,  vol.  ii.  p.  11 . 


BENGALEE. 

(For  Specimen  of  the  Bengalee  Version,  see  Plate  VI.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Bengal,  the  richest  and  most  important  province 
of  India,  lies  between  21  and  27  degrees  north  latitude,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Nepaul  and  Bootan, 
south  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  east  by  Assam  and  the  Burmese  territories,  and  west  by  Bahar  and 
Orissa.'  It  extends  350  miles  in  length,  and  its  average  breadth  is  300  miles,  enclosing  an  area  of 
nearly  100,000  square  miles  ;  while  the  population,  in  round  nuinbers,  may  be  conjectured  to  amount 
to  nearly  30,000,000.  The  Persic  and  Hindustani  are  spoken  to  some  extent  in  Bengal,  but  the  pre- 
dominant dialect  is  unquestionably  the  Bengalee.^ 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Among  the  Indian  daughters  of  the  Sanscrit,  none, 
except  the  Pali,  approach  so  nearly  the  parent  stock  as  the  Bengalee.  Yet  it  is  rather  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  the  derivative  languages,  which  have  arisen  in  India  itself  from  the  very  tomb  of  the 
Sanscrit,  exhibit,  in  many  respects,  less  analogy  to  that  ancient  language  than  its  sister  languages  in 
Europe.  The  Bengalee,  for  instance,  in  several  of  its  grammatical  inflections,  has  departed  further 
from  the  original  Sanscrit  tjrpe  than  the  Greek  and  some  of  the  Germanic  languages ;  and  even  in  its 
lexicon  we  meet  with  the  mutilated  and  corrupted  fragments  of  Sanscrit  words,  of  which  the  cor- 
relatives have  been  preserved  in  a  far  purer  state  in  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  attempting  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon,  Bopp  remarks  that,  in  warm  regions,  when  languages  have  once  burst 
the  old  grammatical  chain,  they  in  general  hasten  to  their  downfall  with  a  more  rapid  step  than  under 
our  milder  European  clime.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  Bengalee,  in  its  simple  and 
colloquial  form,  displays  many  deviations  from  the  Sanscrit,  yet  that  in  proportion  to  the  abstruseness 
of  the  subjects  which  it  may  be  employed  in  discussing,  it  rises  in  approximation  to  the  Sanscrit ;  and 
that  in  all  dignified  compositions  it  borrows  grammatical  forms,  words,  and  idioms  freely  from  its 
parent.  Tlie  system  of  inflection  in  Bengalee  is  inartificial,  and  easily  acquired.  Nouns  have  in  this 
dialect  seven  cases,  discriminated  by  differences  of  termination.  The  intricacies  of  gender  which 
encumber  the  Hindustani  are  unknown  in  Bengalee  ;  for  in  this  latter  dialect  the  threefold  distinction 
of  gender  into  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter,  is  used  with  respect  to  animate  and  inanimate  objects 
in  the  same  way  as  in  our  own  language.  The  two  numbers  (singular  and  plural)  apply  in  Bengalee 
only  to  mascuUne  and  feminine  nouns.  Neuter  nouns  cannot  receive  a  plural  termination  ;  but  a 
numeral,  or  some  word  expressive  of  quantity,  is  added  to  indicate  plurality.'  Adjectives  have  no 
distinction  of  number  or  case,  and  the  gender  of  feminine  adjectives  only  can  be  denoted  by  the  ter- 
mination, mascuUne  and  neuter  adjectives  being  entirely  uninflected  as  in  English.  Pronouns  do  not 
admit  of  the  distinction  of  gender ;  and  in  translating  from  Bengalee  into  other  languages,  the  context 
alone  can  determine  whether  the  pronoun  ought  to  be  rendered  he,  she,  it,  or  that.*  In  Bengalee,  as 
in  other  Indian  dialects,  there  are  two  kinds  of  personal  pronouns,  the  honorific  and  the  contemptuous. 
The  habit,  says  Mr.  Havighton,  of  self-abasement  before  a  superior,  and  the  assumption  of  self-impor- 
tance in  speaking  to  an  inferior,  have  established  this  use  of  two  personal  pronouns ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  custom,  there  are  likewise  two  sorts  of  terminations  appended  to  verbs,  the  one  conveying  a 
respectful,  and  the  other  a  contemptuous  meaning.  There  is  but  one  conjugation  of  verbs  In  Bengalee, 
and  it  is  remarkably  simple  and  regular.  Many  of  the  tenses  are  formed  by  the  aid  of  auxiliaries,  and 
there  are  in  all  but  three  Irregular  verbs.  The  Bengalee  style  of  writing  is  merely  a  cursive  method 
of  forming  the  Devanagari  characters,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  expedition. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Dialect.  —  The  commencement  of  the  first 
Bengalee  version  of  Scripture  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1793,  when  Dr.  Carey  and  his  coadjutors 
quitted  England  to  enter  upon  their  labours  in  India.  During  the  voyage,  Mr.  ThoiTias,  a  surgeon  of 
Bengal,  who  was  returning  thither  in  company  with  the  nnsslonaries,  employed  himself  in  translating 

1  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazeteer,  vol.  i.  p.  17.3. 

2  Halhed's  Grammar  of  Bengalee,  Preface. 
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part  of  the  book  of  Genesis  into  Bengalee.'  The  otlier  portions  of  Scripture  translated  by  Mr.  Tliomas 
were  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  part  of  Luke,  and  the  Epistle  of  James  f  but  these  versions 
were  executed  very  incorrectly;  and  when  Dr.  Carey,  a  twelvemonth  after  his  arrival  in  India,  had 
mastered  the  language,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of  translation,  he  found  the  MSS.  prepared 
by  Air.  Thomas  of  little  or  no  assistance.  Dr.  Carey  executed  his  version  of  the  New  Testament  im- 
mediately from  the  Greek  text ;  he  made  great  use  of  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor  in  the  transla- 
tion.' After  seven  years  severe  labour  and  study,  he  completed  and  published  the  New  Testament  at 
Serampore  in  180L  The  edition  consisted  of  2000  copies  of  the  Testament,  besides  500  copies  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  had  been  struck  off  the  preceding  year  for  immediate  distribution.  A 
testimony  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  this  version  was  held  was  speedily  afforded  by  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  (Jarey  to  the  Professorship  of  the  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  and  Mahratta  languages  in  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  then  recently  established.  This  truly  providential  circumstance  greatly  augmented  his 
means  of  usefulness  as  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  learned  natives  crowded  from  all  parts  of 
India  to  the  College  for  literary  employment,  and  through  their  instrumentality.  Dr.  Carey  saw  all  the 
learning  and  almost  all  the  languages  of  India  placed  within  his  reach.  An  edition  of  the  Bengalee 
Old  Testament,  consisting  of  1000  copies,  was  carried  through  the  press  in  successive  portions,  between 
the  years  1802  and  1809.  Mr.  Fountain,  one  of  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  assisted  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  1st  and  2nd  of  Kings,  and  the  2nd  of  Chronicles ; 
the  remaining  books  were  translated  by  Dr.  Carey,  but  whether  he  had  recourse  to  the  EngUsh  version, 
or  executed  the  work  direct  from  the  original,  we  are  not  informed.  In  1806  a  .second  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  consisting  of  1500  copies,  was  printed.  The  sheets  were  previously  subjected  to  the 
most  careful  revision ;  every  proof  was  critically  examined  and  compared  with  the  Greek  by  Dr.  Carey 
and  Dr.  Marshman;  and  their  increased  familiarity  with  the  language  enabled  them  to  make  several 
important  alterations  in  the  idioms  and  phraseology.  This  edition  was  followed  by  large  issues  of 
various  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  printed  for  separate  distribution;  and  in  1811  a  third  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  was  pubKshed  in  folio,  which  being  designed  for  the  purposes  of  public  worslup  in 
native  congregations,  consisted  only  of  100  copies.  The  progress  of  the  next  edition  was  interrupted 
by  the  fire  which  occurred  in  the  printing  office  at  Serampore  in  1812  ;  but  by  the  zeal  of  fiiends  and 
the  energy  of  the  missionaries,  new  types  and  printing  materials  were  quickly  procured,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  second  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  the  extent  of  1000  copies,  was  published.  A 
fourth  and  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  consisting  of  5000  copies,  appeared  in  1816  ;  and 
the  increased  desire  manifested  by  the  natives  for  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Bengalee,  led  to  the  pub- 
lication of  several  large  editions  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  various  portions  of  Scripture  which 
appeared  in  successive  years ;  and  in  1832,  the  eighth  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  carefully  revised 
and  corrected,  was  committed  to  the  press.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  labours  of  Dr.  Carey  as  a 
translator  commenced  with  the  Bengalee  New  Testament,  and  closed,  after  the  long  interval  of  forty 
years,  with  its  revision.  He  completed  his  last  edition  of  tliis  Testament  but  a  very  short  period  prior 
to  his  death  ;  and  in  allusion  to  its  completion,  he  remarked  at  the  time  to  his  friends,  that  "  his  work 
was  done,  and  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  wait  the  will  of  his  Lord."'' 

Another  version  of  the  Bengalee  New  Testament  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  EUerton  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  who  had  long  been  stationed  at  Malda,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Gaura.  His 
first  production  was  a  version  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  wliicli  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Countess 
of  Loudoun,  principally  for  the  use  of  a  school  which  she  had  established  at  Barrackpore.  This 
version  obtained  so  many  strong  testimonials  in  its  favour,  that  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society  caused 
an  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  Gospels  to  be  printed  in  1817  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  an  edition 
of  the  entire  Testament,  translated  by  Mr.  Ellcrton,  and  consisting  of  2000  copies,  was  issued  by  the 
same  Society,  together  with  a  large  impression  of  the  Gospels,  which  were  distributed  singly  to  the 
amount  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  copies.  In  1818  the  Baptist  Missionaries  settled  at  Calcutta  pub- 
lished for  the  same  Society  an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  Mr.  EUerton's  version  of  the  Gosjiel  of  John, 
with  the  English  on  the  opposite  pagcs.^  In  1823  the  Calcutta  Committee  printed  another  large 
edition  of  Mr.  EUerton's  version  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  schools  estabhshed 
by  the  missionary  societies  throughout  Bengal ;  and  as  this  edition  was  speedily  exhausted,  another 
edition  to  the  same  extent  of  4000  copies  was  put  to  press  in  1829.*^  \\liile  this  edition  was  in  the 
course  of  publication,  the  attention  of  the  Calcutta  Committee  was  drawn  to  the  great  improvements 

1  Cox's  History  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  25.  »  Memoir  of  Dr.  Carey,  by  Rev.  E.  Carey,  p.  585. 

2  Memoir  of  Dr.  Carey,  by  Rev.  E.  Carey,  p.  323  s  Memoir  of  Dr.  Yates,  by  Dr.  Hoby,  p.  398. 

3  Memoir  of  Dr.  Carey,  by  Rev.  E.  Carey,  p.  2/6.  •  Twentv-sixth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  bdii. 
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wMch  had  been  made  iu  the  Serampore  version  of  the  Bengalee  New  Testament  by  the  critical 
revisions  to  which  each  successive  edition  had  been  subjected ;  and  on  a  careful  examination  of  Mr. 
Ellerton's  version,  it  was  determined  by  the  Committee  either  to  subject  it  to  a  very  minute  and 
accurate  revision,  or  to  substitute  some  other  version  in  its  place.  This  led  to  the  important  measure 
of  endeavouring  to  obtain  what  might  be  accounted  a  standard  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Bengalee. 
With  this  view,  a  Sub-committee  was  formed  in  1830,  composed  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  different 
denominations  of  Christians  friendly  to  the  Bible  Society  in  Bengal.  They  were  appointed  to  execute 
a  version  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  and  agreed  to  submit  their  labours  to  the  suggestions  of  other  dis- 
tinguished scholars.'  They  began  with  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  published  it  in  1833  ;  the  accoimt 
which  they  gave  as  to  their  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows  : — "  We  have,"  they  said,  "paid  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  connective  links  of  the  history,  and  we  have  throughout  consulted  the  Hebrew 
original,  and  the  best  authorities  on  Scripture  criticism :  as  to  the  language  employed,  we  have  been 
careful  in  selecting  pure  Bengalee  words  only,  such  as  derive  their  origin  from  the  Sanscrit,  avoiding 
all  Hindustani  vocables,  and  all  low  expressions."^  As  further  supplies  of  the  New  Testament  were 
imperatively  requisite  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  people,  another  edition  of  4000  copies  of 
the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  Mr.  Ellerton's  version  was  printed  in  1831  ;  and  in  1835,  as  the  revision  of 
the  New  Testament  by  the  Sub-committee  had  not  been  accomplished,  the  Calcutta  Society  was  autho- 
rised by  the  Parent  Society  to  print  an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  Mr.  Ellerton's  version  as  a  temporary 
supply.^  Some  amendments  had  been  made  in  the  version  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eeichardt,  which  were  in 
part  adopted  by  a  Sub-committee  appointed  to  conduct  tliis  edition  through  the  press. 

A  third  version  of  the  Bengalee  Scriptures  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  Yates,  a  Baptist  missionary, 
whom  we  have  before  mentioned  as  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  Sanscrit.  The  first  portion  of 
Dr.  Yates's  Bengalee  version  that  was  committed  to  the  press  appears  to  have  been  the  Psalter,  pub- 
lislied  by  the  Calcutta  Society  in  1827.  The  part  of  the  Bengalee  Bible  containing  the  Psalms  had 
been  out  of  print  for  more  than  eight  years,  although  repeated  appHcations  had  been  made  for  it.  On 
publishing  this  new  translation  of  the  Psalms,  t\\e  Calcutta  Committee  presented  every  native  Christian, 
in  full  communion  with  a  church  of  any  denomination,  with  a  copy,  not  only  because  most  of  them 
were  too  poor  to  purchase,  but  principally  as  a  token  of  brotherly  affection,  and  of  concern  for  their 
spiritual  prosperity.  It  was  hoped  by  the  Committee  that  this  proceeding  would  "  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  the  promotion  of  that  love  and  union  between  Christians  of  different  nations  and  com- 
munions, which  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour  so  earnestly  implored  in  his  mediatorial  prayer 
(John  xvii.);  and  which  will,  doubtless,  be  one  of  the  principal  means  of  convincing  the  world  that 
the  Father  has  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  men."* 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Yates's  New  Testament  appears  to  have  been  pubhshed  in  1833.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  version  he  derived  much  assistance  from  liis  friend  and  coUeague,  Mr.  Pearce,  who 
had  a  very  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Bengalee  dialect,  and  also  with  the  Greek  original,  from 
which  the  translation  was  made.^  Dr.  Yates  remarks  concerning  him,  that  "  he  had  the  eye  of  a 
Christian,  a  critic,  and  a  printer."  This  version  was  pronounced  by  competent  judges  "  an  able  and 
excellent  translation;'"'  and  as  the  Baptist  Missionaries  Hberally  permitted  the  Bible  Society  to  use 
their  version  with  alterations  for  the  word  baptism  (they  being  considered  in  no  way  parties 
to  such  alterations),  the  Calcutta  Committee  undertook  in  1836  to  publish  an  edition  of  5000 
copies  of  the  entire  Testament.'  This  edition  of  Dr.  Yates's  version  was  completed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Parent  Society  in  1837.  Other  editions  of  the  same  version  appear  to  have  been  printed,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  Baptist  Missionaries.  In  1840  a  fourth,  and  very  beautiful,  edition  was  issued  by 
them,  and  in  1844  it  underwent  an  entire  and  very  severe  revision ;  and  references  and  marginal  read- 
ings were  added.*  An  edition  of  the  Bengalee  New  Testament,  in  Roman  letters,  was  pubhshed 
in  London  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1839 :  the  text  adopted  was  that 
of  Dr.  Yates.  In  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  Dr.  Yates  was  aided  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society :  the  sum  of  £400  was  voted  in  1836  in  aid  of  the  version,  and  further 
assistance  was  promised.'  The  version  was  completed  in  1844  :  the  translation  of  the  entire  Bible 
had  occupied  Dr.  Yates  during  the  space  of  five  years,  and  five  more  were  employed  in  printing  it.'" 

With  the  exception  of  a  version  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  by  the  Rev.  W.  Morton,  of  which  an 
edition  of  5000  copies  was  printed  by  the  Calcutta  Society  in  1842,  no  other  translation  of  any  portion 

•  Tweuty-sevcnth  Report  of  British  and  For.  Bible  Society,  p.  .xlviii.  «  Tliirty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  lix. 

2  Twenty  .second  Calcutta  Reiiort.  p.  30.  "  Thirty-second  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xlix. 

3  Thirty-first  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixi.  s  Memoir  of  Dr.  Yates,  by  Dr.  Hoby,  p.  355. 
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of  the  Scriptures  into  Bengalee  seems  to  have  been  made  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  versions 
until  1845,  wlicn  a  new  version  of  the  entire  Bengalee  New  Testament,  prepared  by  Dr.  HsBberliii, 
was  offered  to  the  Calcutta  Society:  250  copies  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  and  the  same  number 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  have  since  been  printed  as  specimens  of  Dr.  Hfcberlin's  version,'  in 
order  that  its  value  may  be  tested. 

In  1845  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  Calcutta  Society  respecting  the  state  of  the  Bengalee 
versions,  and  the  practicability  of  obtaining  a  version  which  they  might  consider  their  own.  A 
circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  various  missionaries  in  Bengal  for  their  advice  and  help.  From  the 
answers  received,  it  appeared  that  "none  of  the  existing  versions,  in  their  present  state,  fully  answered 
the  actual  wants  of  the  country  ;  and  that  cither  an  entirely  new  version,  or  a  revised  and  improved 
edition,  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  existing  versions  was  absolutely  required."^  As  it  had,  however, 
been  long  acknowledged  that  the  version  by  Dr.  Yates  possessed  the  principal  characteristics  deemed 
requisite  in  a  standard  version,  the  Calcutta  Society  determined  to  reprint  his  New  Testament,  and  an 
edition  of  2500  copies  was  published  in  1847,  imder  the  care  of  the  Kev.  J.  Paterson,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  During  the  same  year  the  Society  likewise  printed  5000  copies  of  Genesis  with 
the  first  twenty  chapters  of  Exodus,  from  Dr.  Yates's  version.  About  the  same  time  1000  copies  of 
the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  were  printed  by  Mr.  L.  Mendes  at  his  own  expense,  the  Society  supplying  the 
paper :   this  work  was  carried  through  the  press  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff  and  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Lacroix.^ 

Another  edition  of  4000  copies  of  Dr.  Yates's  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  pubHshed  by  the 
Baptist  Missionaries  in  1846 :  there  were  also  printed,  for  separate  distribution,  15,000  copies  of  each  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  besides  other  separate  portions  of  Scripture.'* 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version  of  the  Scriptures. — Examples 
might  easily  be  multij^lled  of  the  blessed  effects  that  at  various  periods  have  resulted  from  the  study  of 
the  Bengalee  Scriptures  ;  but  let  the  following  facts,  related  by  Dr.  Marshman  in  Illustration  of  the 
subject,  suffice.  About  the  year  1818,  a  nmnber  of  persons  were  found  inhabiting  certain  villages  near 
Dacca,  who  had  forsaken  idolatry,  and  who  constantly  refused  to  Brahmins  the  usual  honours  paid  to 
them  beyond  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  Tliey  were  also  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  conduct,  and  particularly  for  their  adliei-ence  to  truth.  They  were  occasionally  visited 
by  several  Christian  brethren,  both  native  and  European,  and  were  said  to  be  scattered  through  ten  or 
twelve  villages.  They  were,  however,  the  followers  of  no  particular  leader,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
sects  among  the  Hindoos ;  but  from  their  professing  to  be  in  search  of  a  true  gooroo,  or  teacher,  they 
were  termed  sufija-fiooroos.  Some  native  Christians  being  exceedingly  desirous  of  knowing  whence 
they  have  derived  all  their  ideas,  were  at  length  told  that  they  had  imbibed  them  from  a  book  which 
was  carefully  preserved  in  one  of  their  villages.  On  arriving  at  this  village,  they  were  shown  a  book 
much  worn,  kept  in  a  case ;  the  book  was  stated  to  have  been  there  many  years,  although  none  of 
those  present  could  say  from  whence  it  came.  On  examination  this  book  was  found  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Bengalee  New  Testament,  printed  at  Serampore  in  1800.  After  this,  numbers 
of  these  suti/a-r/ooroos  went  to  Dacca,  and  conversed  with  the  native  brethren  there  concerning  many 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  This  ended  in  three  of  them  being  baptized  on  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ,  and  they  afterwards  returned  to  their  own  villages.  Krlshnoo,  a  native 
Christian  (who  had  also  been  converted  by  means  of  the  perusal  of  the  Bengalee  version,  and  who  had 
been  baptized  in  1800)  went  among  them  shortly  afterwards,  and  found  in  their  possession  a  copy  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  Bengalee  New  Testament,  which  they  prized  very  highly,  although  they  had 
not,  as  a  body,  made  an  open  profession  of  Christianity.''  Other  similar  instances  of  the  efiects 
resulting  under  the  blessing  of  God  from  the  distribution  of  this  version,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  Reports  of  the  Church  and  London  Missionary  Societies ;  but  the  best  evidence  of  the  satisfactory 
result  of  this  dissemination  of  the  Bengalee  Scriptures  is  exhibited  in  the  numerous  congregations  and 
schools  that  are  rising  in  every  part  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

1  Forty-third  Report  of  British  and  Foreigri  Bible  Society,  p.  xc.  *  Annual  Report  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  1847,  p.  a. 
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Magadha,  or  ]\Iagudha. 


Magadha  is  spoken  in  the  province  of  South  Bahar,  wliich  comprises  an  area  of  32,982  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  4,758,150.  South  Bahar  is  now  included  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  but 
it  was  anciently  the  seat  of  an  independent  sovereignty.  Gaya,  a  town  in  this  province,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  Buddha,  the  great  prophet  and  legislator  of  Eastern  Asia.  From  this  and  other 
circumstances  it  was  once  currently  behoved,  though  without  sufiicient  data,  that  the  dialect  now 
spoken  in  South  Bahar  is  identical  with  Pah,  the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Magadha  dialect,  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that,  in  its  present  state,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  gross  corruption  of  the  Bengalee.'  According 
to  Mr.  Colebrooke's  representation,  it  appears  to  be  more  corrupt  than  any  of  the  other  Indian  dialects ; 
but,  perhaps,  this  may  partly  arise  from  the  large  proportion  of  Mahommedans  found  in  this  province, 
speakino-  another  language,  and  using  a  different  character,  and  who  are  said  to  form  at  least  one  third 
of  the  entire  population.  A  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Magadha  was  commenced  at  Serampore 
in  1814,  and  in  1824  an  edition  of  1000  copies  left  the  press.^  More  recently,  some  portions  of  the 
Gospels  have  been  translated  by  the  Kev.  E.  Start  of  Patna ;  but  it  appears  that  his  version  is  still 
unfinished  and  in  manuscript :  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  through  the  Magadha  alone  that  "  access  can 
be  had  to  one  milhon  of  Hindoos  who  now  hve  in  the  birthplace  of  Buddhism."'  Other  missionaries, 
however,  have  stated  that  it  is  questionable  whether  any  version  of  the  Scriptures  except  the  Bengalee 
is  strictly  requisite  in  South  Bahar. 

Tirhitiya,  or  Mithili. 

The  Sircar  of  Tirhut,  or  Tirhoot,  sometimes  called  MithiU,  and  sometimes  North  Bahar,  is 
separated  from  South  Bahar  by  the  river  Ganges,  and  hes  principally  between  the  27th  and  28th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  In  the  parhamentary  reports  of  1822,  its  area  was  represented  at  13,492, 
and  its  population  at  3,181,775.  The  Tirhitiya  dialect  never  appears  to  have  been  at  any  period  in 
extensive  use,  or  to  have  been  much  employed  in  Uterary  compositions.  In  its  present  form  it  greatly 
resembles  the  Bengalee,  and  its  written  characters  differ  but  little  from  those  used  in  writing  Bengalee.'* 
In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  in  this  dialect  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  may  be  traced  twenty 
words  radically  the  same  as  those  in  the  Bengalee  and  Hinduwee  specimens ;  but  some  of  the  words 
are  more  purely  Sanscrit.'  A  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  dialect  was  projected  at  Serampore,  but 
apparently  never  carried  into  execution.  It  is  now  conjectm-ed  that  the  Bengalee  version  is  Hkely  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  separate  translation  in  Tirhitiya. 

1  Versions  of  Scripture  required  for  India,  p.  3.  *  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  p.  220. 
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ASSAMESE. 

(A  Specimen  of  tliis  Version  could  not  be  procured  at  the  time  of  publication.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Assam  was  one  of  the  provinces  ceded  to  ttc 
British  in  1826  by  the  Burmese,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  our  Indian  possessions. 
It  is  inchided  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  extends  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  pro- 
vince of  15engal,  about  longitude  91  degrees  east,  in  an  easterly  direction,  to  an  extent  not  yet  very 
clearly  dellncd;  but  it  is  firobablc  that  from  about  the  96th  degree  of  east  longitude,  the  territory  is 
inhabited  by  several  independent  tribes,  who  occupy  the  intervening  sf)ace  from  thence  to  the  province 
of  Yunan  in  China,  and  who  speak  dialects  belonging  to  the  Monosyllabic  stock.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  Assam  in  1835,  according  to  Pemberton,  was  602,500.  Brahminism  has  been  the  general 
religion  of  the  people  since  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  many  among  them  profess  Mahometanism. 

Chaeacteristics  of  the  Language.  —  The  original  language  of  the  Assamese  nation  was 
the  Ahom,  a  branch  of  tlie  Siamese  family  of  languages.  The  Ahom  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
vernacular  on  the  borders  of  China,  whence  these  people  are  said  to  have  emigrated  prior  to  their 
settlement  in  Assam.  On  their  adoption  of  the  rehgion  of  Bengal,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  also  gradually  habituated  themselves  to  the  use  of  its  language,  till  at  length  the  ancient 
Aliom  tongue  became  extinct.  The  language  now  spoken  in  Assam  has,  during  the  lapse  of  years, 
contracted  several  peculiarities  of  its  own,  distinguisliing  it  from  the  Bengalee.  The  Serampore 
Missionaries  diligently  compared  it  with  the  Bengalee,  and  found  that  though  the  two  dialects  stiU 
correspond  with  each  other  exactly,  so  far  as  words  are  concerned,  yet  that  the  inflections  of  nouns 
and  verbs  difier  so  greatly,  that  the  natives  of  the  two  countries  are  unintelligible  to  each  other.  The 
letters  of  the  Assamese  dialect  have  in  general  the  same  name  and  power  as  the  Bengalee,  but  several 
of  the  characters  vary  a  little  in  form  ;  and  though  these  variations  are  but  trifling,  yet  in  printing  the 
Scriptures  it  was  found  impracticable  to  use  the  Bengalee  types,  and  the  Missionaries  were  obliged  to 
cast  a  new  fount  of  types  for  the  purpose. 

Versions  of  Scripture  in  this  Dialect. — A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Assamese 
was  commenced  at  Serampore  in  1811,  and  completed  in  1815,  when  the  first  two  Gospels  were 
printed.  The  whole  New  Testament  was  finished  at  press  in  1819,  the  edition  consisting  of  a 
thousand  copies:'  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  aided  the  publication  by  the  grant  of  £500. 
In  1822,  one  thousand  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  left  the  press ;  and  in  1832  the  printing  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  almost  completed.^  The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  three  stations  in  this 
province,  and,  according  to  the  last  reports,  Mr.  Nathan  Brown,  one  of  their  agents,  is  occupied  in  pre- 
paring another  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Assamese.  In  1843  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.' 

Eesults  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — -Comparatively  few  details  have  been 
received  in  Europe  concerning  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  this  province,  or  the  results  that  may 
have  followed  the  Christian  efforts  oi  the  American  Baptist  Missionaries,  the  only  labourers  employed 
on  tlris  field.  These  missionaries,  however,  have  stated  that  "  the  truth  appears  to  be  slowly  and 
surely  working  its  way  in  Assam  ;  that  the  people  are  eager  to  receive  books  ;  and  that  a  number  of 
interesting  young  men  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  Hindooism  as  false,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
Scriptures  as  true." 

I  Eighth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  3.  3  Hoole's  Year-Book  of  Missions,  p.  170. 

-  Tenth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  7. 


URIYA,    OR    ORISSA. 

(For   a   Specimen   of  this   Version,  see  Plate   TV.) 

GEOGRAPniCAL  ExTENT  AND  STATISTICS.  —  Uiiya  is  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Orissa,  a  narrow 
strip  of  country  stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Bahar  on  the  north  to  the  Carnatic  on  the  south ;  it  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  seventy  miles 
inland,  wliere  it  borders  upon  Gundwana,  and  is  said  to  comprise  a  territory  of  about  28,000  square 
miles.  The  amount  of  population  is  uncertain ;  but  in  1836  it  was  stated  that  from  three  to  four 
millions  of  people  are  conversant  with  the  Uriya  dialects.'  Orissa  has  been  under  foreign  sway  since 
the  year  1558,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  AiFghans.  In  1578  it  was  annexed  to  the  Mogul 
empire;  in  1756  it  was  transferred  to  the  Mahrattas;  and  since  1803-4  it  has  formed  a  part  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency.^  The  national  religion  of  Orissa  is  Brahminism,  and  the  celebrated  temple  and 
town  of  Juggernaut  are  situated  in  this  province. 

Characteristics  of  this  Dialect.  —  Uriya  is  a  tolerably  pure  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  but 
possesses  some  Persian  and  Arabic  terms,  borrowed  through  the  medium  of  the  Hindustani,  with 
others  of  doubtful  origin.  It  is  closely  connected  with  Bengalee,  nine-tenths  of  the  same  words  being 
in  use  in  both  dialects  :  the  pronmiciation,  however,  differs  greatly;  for  an  effeminate  style  of  articula- 
tion is  prevalent  in  Bengal,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Orissa  have  a  broad  and  almost  a  rustic  accent.* 
The  Uriya  has  a  written  character  peculiar  to  itself,  but  evidently  derived  from  the  Devanagari  ;  and 
the  Brahmins  of  this  province  use  the  Uriya  character  in  writing  Sanscrit.  The  deviations  of  this 
character  from  the  Devanagari  have  been  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  writing  on  palm  leaves  with  an 
iron  style,  or  on  paper  with  a  pen  cut  from  a  porcupine's  quill.'' 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Dialect. — The  first  version  of  the  Scriptures  in 
this  dialect  was  commenced  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries  in  1803.  The  native  pundit  employed  in 
preparing  the  rough  draft  of  the  translation  was  almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Bengalee  as  with 
his  own  dialect,  and  therefore  translated  from  the  Bengalee  version ;  his  work,  according  to  the  method 
pursued  in  other  versions,  was  afterwards  compared  verse  by  verse  with  the  original  text,  and  corrected 
by  the  missionaries.  An  edition  consisting  of  1000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  In  1811. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  also  consisted  of  1000  copies,  was  finLshed  at  press  in 
1819.^  So  great  was  the  demand  for  this  version  that.  In  1820,  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  exhausted,  and  an  edition,  consisting  of  4000  copies,  was  put  to  press,  and  completed  Irt  1822. 
The  publication  of  this  large  edition  was  simultaneous  with  the  establishment  of  a  mission  by  the 
General  Baptist  Society  at  Cuttack,  the  capital  of  Orissa.^  In  1832  a  second  edition  of  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment was  passing  through  the  press ;  and  likewise  a  large  separate  edition  of  the  Psalms.'  In  1838, 
In  consequence  of  inquiries  that  had  been  instituted  relative  to  the  particular  versions  of  Scripture 
chiefly  required  In  India,  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Noyes  were  requested  by  the  Sub-committee  of 
translations  at  Calcutta,  to  prepare  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Uriya.'  Mr.  Sutton  commenced 
with  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  when  the  translation  was  completed,  he  carried  on  both  the  printing 
and  binding  at  Cuttack,  where  he  was  stationed.^  An  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  was  accomplished 
by  him  for  the  Bible  Society  in  1844;  the  edition  consisted  of  2000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
of  3000  separate  copies  of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs.'" 

'  Thirty-second  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  37.  6  Ninth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  29. 

-  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazeteer,  in  voce.  ?  Tenth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  10. 

'  Sutton's  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Mission  at  Orissa,  p.  18.  s  Tliirty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ix. 

'  Colebrooke  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  p.  225.  9  Fortieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bihle  Society,  p.  xcvii. 

*  Eighth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  24.  10  Forty-first  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  ex. 


CUTCHEE,    OR    CATCHEE. 

CUTCH,  a  small  state  of  north-western  Hlndoostan,  lies  between  latitude  22°  45'  and  23°  45'  north. 
The  Eunn,  a  salt  morass  of  immense  extent,  divides  it  from  Sinde,  Rajpootana,  and  Gujcrat.  The 
greatest  extent  of  Cutch  from  east  to  west  is  165  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is  45  miles.  The  land 
IS  in  general  poor  and  indifferently  cultivated,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  half  a 
million.'  Brahminism  and  Mahometanism  prevail  in  about  equal  proportions.  Cutch  is  subsidiary 
to  the  British  ;  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jarejahs,  a  race  of  Sindian  origin.  Very  little 
is  known  respecting  the  Cutchee  dialect,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
Sindhee. 

A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  into  Cutchee  was  executed  by  the  late  Eev.  James 
Gray,  one  of  the  chaplains  at  Bombay;  and  in  1835  a  smaU.  edition,  consisting  of  500  copies,  was 
printed.^  This  edition  was,  however,  found  to  be  of  little  or  no  service,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  issued  in  the  Balboreh  character,  with  which  the  people  of  Cutch  arc  unacquainted.  In  1843, 
the  attention  of  the  Bombay  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  Avas  directed  to  the  duty  of  disseminating  the 
Scriptures  in  the  countries  on  each  side  of  the  Indus,  which  had,  through  recent  political  events,  be- 
come accessible  to  missionary  efforts.  It  was  determined  by  the  Society  to  print  an  edition  of  Mr. 
Gray's  version  of  St.  Matthew  in  Guzerattee  characters,  which  are  commonly  employed  in  Cutch.  It 
was  anticipated  that  this  edition  would  be  useful  in  Sinde,  particularly  in  the  parts  of  Sinde  bordering 
upon  Cutch,  as  well  as  in  Cutch  itself^  The  later  Reports  of  the  Society,  however,  furnish  us  with  no 
further  information  concerning  the  pubheation  or  circulation  of  this  edition. 


SINDHEE. 

Sinde  is  an  extensive  country  of  Western  India,  and  apparently  derives  its  name  from  the  river 
Sinde,  or  Indus,  by  which  it  is  traversed.  It  lies  between  23  and  29  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
67  and  71  degrees  of  east  longitude.  It  was  governed  by  military  chieftains  called  Ameers  ;  but  since 
the  year  1839,  has  been  classed  among  the  states  subject  to  Britain.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race, 
chiefly  Hindoos,  Juts,  and  Beloochees,  and  may  in  number  amount  to  about  1,000,000.  Maho- 
metanism is  perhaps  the  predominant  religion,  though  many  of  the  people  are  followers  of 
Brahminism. 

The  Sindhee  dialect  has  a  written  character  peculiar  to  itself ;  otherwise  it  merely  differs  in  spell- 
ing and  inflection  from  the  pure  Hinduwee  of  Upper  India ;''  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  some  regarded  as 
the  elder  dialect  of  the  two,  because  it  is  more  elaborate  and  regular  in  the  inflection  of  nouns 
and  verbs. 

The  Serampore  Missionaries  had  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  \his  dialect  as 
early  as  1815 ;■''  but  various  circumstances  impeded  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  it  was  not  till  1825 
that  the  first  part  of  the  version,  consisting  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  was  committed  to  the  press.^ 
We  are  not  informed  of  how  many  copies  this  edition  consisted,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other 
portion  of  this  version  was  afterwards  pubhshed. 

I  Lieutenant.Colonel  Toil's  Travels  in  Western  India,  p.  484.  <  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  183",  p.  348. 

■-■  ■I'tiirtyfirst  Report  of  Uiitish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixv.  s  Twelfth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societj',  p.  224. 

J  Fortieth  Report  of  Brilish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cvi.  =  Annual  Report  of  Baptist  Society  for  1847,  j).  50. 


MOULTAN,    OR    WUCH. 

The  district  of  Moultan,  in  wliicli  this  dialect  is  vernacular,  is  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Indus, 
Chenab,  and  Gliarra ;  it  has  the  Punjab  on  the  north,  Sinde  on  the  west  and  south,  and  the  Sandy 
Desert  on  the  east.  Although  Moultan  was  formerly  an  extensive  territory,  yet  owing  to  political 
changes  it  does  not  now  exceed  110  miles  in  length,  by  70  in  breadth.  The  amount  of  population  is 
uncertain,  but  does  not  probably  exceed  three  or  four  hundred  thousand.  Brahminism  and  JMahomet- 
anism  are  the  two  predominant  rehgions. 

The  dialect  is  called  Wuch,  or  Ooch,  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Moultan.  It  differs  little  from  the  Sindhee,  and  the  character  in  which  it  is  written  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  used  in  wi-iting  Sindhee.'  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  this  dialect  was  commenced  at 
Serampore  in  1812,  and  1000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  were  printed  in  1819.^  But  as  no  mis- 
sionary station  has  yet  been  formed  in  Moultan,  it  is  not  probable  that  tliis  edition  has  obtained  much 
circulation.  The  Serampore  Missionaries  afterwards  recognised  their  error  in  providing  translations 
of  the  Scriptm-es  for  countries  where  there  were  no  missionaries  to  undertake  the  distribution,  and  they 
accordingly  renounced  the  design  they  had  contemplated  of  procuring  a  version  of  tlie  Old  Testament 
for  Moultan,  and  dismissed  the  pimdit  whom  they  had  employed  in  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.^ 


PUNJABEE,    OE    SIKH. 

(A  Specimen  of  the  Translation  now  in  progress  will,  if  possible,  be  given  before  the  close  of  the  work.) 

Thk  Punjab  is  an  extensive  and  hitherto  independent  country  of  north-west  Hindoostan,  situated 
chiefly  between  the  29th  and  34th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  70th  and  77th  degrees  of  east  longi- 
tude. It  derives  its  name  from  two  Persian  words  signifying  jive  waters,  in  allusion  to  the  five  great 
streams,  arms  of  the  Indus,  by  which  it  is  intersected.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  last  campaign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Its  superficial  extent  has  been  estimated  at  60,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at 
4,000,000.''  Jats,  Eajpoots,  Hindoos  of  low  caste,  various  hill  tribes,  and  Mussulmans  constitute  part 
of  this  population ;  but  the  Sikhs,  or  disciples  (as  the  name  signifies  in  Sanscrit),  are  the  predominant 
race.  Burnes  says  he  conjectm-es  the  Sikhs  number  but  500,000  individuals  :  this,  however,  is  a 
subject  involved  in  much  uncertainty.  The  Sikhs  were  originally  Hindoos,  and  their  incorporation  as  a 
sect,  with  the  assumption  of  a  distinctive  appellation,  dates  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth,  century.  Their  founder,  Nanac,  a  native  of  the  Punjab,  was  born  in  1469:  he  professed 
a  desire  to  reform,  not  to  destroy,  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  sought  to  reconcile  the  jarring  faiths  of 
Brahma  and  Mahomet,  so  as  to  unite  the  followers  of  each  system  into  one  body.^  The  creed  wliich 
he  Inculcated  was  one  of  pure  deism,  founded  on  the  most  sublime  general  truths,  and  breathing  a 
spirit  of  peace  and  toleration ;  yet  his  followers  speedily  lost  sight  of  the  purity  of  his  doctrines, 
retainino'  only  the  remembrance  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  fables  which  had  found  a  place  in 
his  system.  Guru  Govind,  the  tenth  guru  or  teacher  in  succession  from  Nanac,  impressed  a  new 
character  on  the  religion  of  his  followers,  by  recognising  the  equality  of  all  men,  thus  finally  abolish- 
ing the  distinction  of  caste,  and  enforcing  the  bearing  of  arms  as  a  reUgious  duty  incumbent  on  all. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Sikhs  :  he  was  killed  A.D.  1708. 

Characteristics  of  the  Dialect.  —  The  Sareswati,  one  of  the  dialects  altered  from  the 
Sanscrit  for  colloquial  purposes,  and  hence  called  Pracrit,  or  derived,  appears  to  have  been  anciently 

1  Twelfth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  22-1.  <  M'CuUoch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  359. 

s  Ninth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  4.  s  General  Malcolm  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 

3  Seventh  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  7. 
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the  vernacular  of  the  Punjab ;  but  it  underwent  many  alterations,  owing  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Mahomniedans,  and  numerous  foreign  words  were  by  degrees  engrafted  on  it.  The  Punjabec,  or 
modem  dialect  of  the  Sikhs,  possesses  many  terms  of  Persic  and  Arabic  origin,  yet  it  still  retains 
clear  traces  of  its  Sanscrit  origin,  and  cxliibits  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Hmduwee.  In  the 
specimen  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Punjabce,  given  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  no  less  than 
thirty  words  were  found  nearly  identical  with  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  Hinduwee  and  Bengalee 
specimens.  The  Punjabee  characters,  thougli  peculiar  to  that  dialect,  present  comparatively  few  points 
of  difference  from  the  Devanagari,  being  the  same  m  number,  order,  and  power,  though  slightly  vary- 
ing in  form. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Dialect. — A  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Punjabec  was  commenced  at  Serampore  in  1807,  but  the  fount  of  types  which  had  been  prepared  for 
printing  it,  was  one  of  those  which  were  so  unfortunately. destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss,  however,  was 
speedily  replaced,  and  in  1813  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  announced  as  finished.  The  entire  New 
Testament,  in  an  edition  of  1000  copies,  was  completed  in  1815.  In  1832,  a  second  edition  was 
undertaken.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Punjabee  has  only  been  partially  accom- 
plished. In  1820  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Historical  Books  was  issued,  followed  during  the 
ensuing  year  by  an  edition  of  the  Hagiographa ;  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Prophetical  Books  was 
afterwards  printed.  But  the  pundit  who  assisted  Dr.  Carey  in  the  preparation  of  this  version  was 
seized  with  a  complaint  which  terminated  in  death ;'  and  as  no  pundit  could  be  met  with  capable  of 
suppl3ang  his  place,  the  work  was  entirely  suspended.  The  translation  had  been  conducted  as  far  as 
the  close  of  Ezekiel's  Prophecy,  at  which  point  it  still  remains.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  furnish 
the  Siklis  with  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  missionaries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Punjab 
are  at  present  employed  in  translating  tlie  New  Testament,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Agra  Bible 
Society  to  appoint  a  regular  Sub-committee  to  superintend  this  important  undertaking."  Arrange- 
ments have  lately  been  made  by  that  Society  with  the  missionaries  at  Loodiana  for  the  printing  of 
5000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  John  in  Pimjabee. 

Eesults  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — In  the  year  1820,  five  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  Punjabee  New  Testament,  the  following  account  was  given  of  the  Sikhs  and  of  the 
readiness  they  had  manifested  to  receive  the  Scriptures:  — "  So  strong  has  been  the  desire  of  this 
nation  for  the  New  Testament,  that  the  whole  edition  is  nearly  distributed,  and  a  second  edition  will 
probably  be  called  for  before  the  Old  Testament  is  wholly  published.  Besides  the  Mughs,  on  the 
borders  of  Arracan,  no  one  of  the  nations  of  India  has  discovered  a  stronger  desire  for  the  Scriptures 
than  this  hardy  race ;  and  the  distribution  of  ahnost  every  copy  has  been  accompanied  with  the 
pleasing  hope  of  its  being  read  and  valued."^  About  two  years  subsequently,  the  following  statement 
was  made  by  one  of  the  missionaries  to  the  translators  :  —  "  Of  the  faithfulness  and  utihty  of  the 
Punjabee  Scriptures,  you  have  had  abimdant  proof  in  the  warm  reception  given  to  them,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  raised  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  the  free  and  independent  people  using  the 
Punjabee  language.  At  Umritsar,  at  Lahore,  at  the  fountain  head  of  the  Sikh  religion,  the  book  of 
Jesus  is  spoken  of,  is  read,  and  has  caused  a  considerable  stir  in  the  minds  of  the  people."*  The 
Serampore  Missionaries,  under  the  date  of  their  last  Memoir  (1832),  furnish  equally  gratifying  details 
concerning  the  Siklis ;  but  of  late  years  little  has  been  known  respecting  the  further  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  among  this  interesting  nation. 

1  Tenth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  TrEinslations,  p.  7-  3  Seventh  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  6, 

2  Forty- third  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xciii. ;  4  Eighth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  48. 

and  Forty-fourth  Report,  p.  Ixxxviii. 


DOGURA,    OR    JUMBOO 

(MOUNTAIN  PUNJABEE). 

The  Dogura,  or  Jumboo,  dialect  Is  spoken  in  the  hilly  country  on  the  north  of  the  Punjab,  and 
east  of  the  river  Chenab  and  of  Cashmere.  Much  confusion  prevails  in  the  accounts  of  the  Seram- 
pore  Missionaries  respecting  the  extent  of  territory  in  which  this  dialect  is  predominant ;  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  to  whom  it  is  vernacular  has  never  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  Dogura  dialect  deviates  in  many  respects  from  the  Punjabee,  and  approximates  pretty  closely 
to  the  Cashmerian  dialect.  It  has  several  permutations  of  letters  and  inflections  pecuHar  to  itself,  but 
preserves  indubitable  indications  of  its  Sanscrit  origin.  In  the  specimen  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
Dogura,  given  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  twenty-five  words  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Hindu- 
wee  and  Bengalee  specimens,  wliile  the  remaining  words  were  foimd  to  be  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit. 

A  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Dogura  was  undertaken  at  Serampore  in  1814 ;  in  1820  the 
first  three  Gospels  left  the  press,  and  in  1826  an  edition  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  consisting  of 
1000  copies,  was  completed.  Opportunities  for  the  circulation  of  the  version  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  wanting.  In  1832  it  was  stated  that  a  few  copies  had  been  given  to  some  natives  who  had 
visited  Calcutta,'  but  no  further  accounts  have  since  been  furnished  relative  to  the  distribution  of  this 
edition. 


CASHMERIAN. 

(For  Specimen  of  tliis  Version,  see  Plate  V.) 


Cashmere  is  an  elevated  and  fertile  tract,  enclosed  by  very  lofty  mountains,  situated  north  of 
the  Punjab.  It  is  about  120  miles  long  by  70  broad.  In  superficial  extent  it  comprises  4500  square 
miles,  being  a  little  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  size  of  Yorkshire.-  The  total  amount  of  population  is 
about  600,000;  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahommedans.  After  having  been  successively 
subject  to  the  Mogul  empire  and  to  the  Afighans,  Cashmere  fell  in  1819  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Sikhs,  by  whom  it  is  at  present  governed. 

The  Cashmerian  dialect  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  written  character  resembles  the 
Devanagari.  The  business  of  the  government  is  transacted  m  Persian,  and  a  number  of  Persian  words 
have  hence  become  engrafted  on  the  Cashmerian  dialect.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Cashmerians  is 
said  to  be  remarkably  broad,  coarse,  and  uncouth. 

An  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Serampore  in  1820,  after  having 
been  ten  years  in  course  of  preparation.^  An  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  was  commenced  in  1822;  but 
as  the  types  used  in  printing  it  were  afterwards  exchanged  for  smaller  ones,  the  completion  of  the 
edition  was  retarded,  and  in  1832  the  Old  Testament  had  only  been  printed  as  far  as  the  Second  Book 
of  Kings.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  further  efibrts  have  since  been  made  to  continue  the  work. 
Probably  the  version  was  eventually  discovered  to  be  comparatively  useless,  on  account  of  there  being 
no  missionaries  in  Cashmere  to  undertake  the  distribution. 

3  Eighth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  3. 


NEPALESE,   OH   KHASPOORA. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  NEPALESE,  OR  KHASPOORA  VERSION;  Serampore,  1821.    ' 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 
q  :(  TT^TO  ^Tt  "'Thn  "3^  ftT  ^"jj.ftiri   ■sfhjT  7  ^  t.^^  ^tNt  ^  "^  \*H.'*l  ^TiT  ^  ?J^  T^f^  ^T 

^  d     >WT  I       ^^  ^R  ^^  HUT  THJW  ^^t^Rt  T^f^T  ^^T  ■«fhn  ^  I        "a^HT  »rNr  ^T  ^RR  «T  W^T 

4    nTf^  lif^  -a^nfcs  ■'ft  I     "3?^  TsncST^  ^vrom  ^n^  ^mn  ■^  ^jvrt%  th^tt^  Tt^  ^it  'r  t 

t   ^^  ^^  ftp  w^  "5^^  f^^^  n^'H  I  iT-j^n^TBT'q^'m^rR'^^^^cn^n^^im  mFejfi^^r^MT'srrmi 

SI   ^rai:  ^ftrm  ^rref^  ^Iht  >nn  ■?  ?ffiw  ^'t  W\  ^^  ^^. '      ^  ^tt^  '^tfv^iRciri  ^  min  -^ 
1^  ^T?RT  cTt^T^  jtjcjir^  "^1^  IK  ^ I     ■ar  5ns%  ■^^n^  ur^  n^n  ■jtrgyr^  ^^  ^t^t^  %m  -^^ 

S?     ^^  ^TC^  f^^  '3T^  "SITTpn  ^TRm   f^m  'h"<<1$1  cST^  f%  %  <«liri<ns  ^  *lO ■•!.*!    ^Td.1^  ^  JTlfqti 

sd   ^  ?;^n^^^'t  ^^  •q'hi  •JT  nT  t^^R^f^  ^i^T  •q'Hn  i     ^r^r^  fn  kt  mft^  im  ^rt  ^^n  "?  ^t^t^ 
*irhiT:  "U=fiTi  ^THti  5RTirfi»n  m^  ^i^t  ^^mt  ■^rrm  ircs  ^^T>nn^  %to^t  mfih*  l'^^.  ftfti%  "to^ 

ON  THE  NEPALESE,  OR  KHASPOORA,  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

Nepaul,  one  of  the  largest  independent  sovereignties  of  India,  comprises  a  great  portion  of  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Himalaya  chain,  and  lies  between  the  27th  and  31st  degrees  of  north 
latitude,'  and  the  80th  and  88th  degrees  of  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  British 
territories,  and  on  the  north,  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Himalayas  divide  it  from  the  table  land  of  Thibet. 
Its  superficial  extent  is  53,000  square  miles,  and  its  amount  of  population  2,000,000.  Nepaul  was 
formerly  divided  among  numerous  petty  independent  princes,  but  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
it  has  been  united  into  one  kingdom,  under  the  sway  of  the  Rajah  of  Goorkha,  a  small  state  situated 
north  of  Nepaul  Proper.  The  aborigines  of  the  country  apparently  belong  to  the  Mongohan  race, 
but  great  numbers  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  of  Hindoo  descent.  Brahminism  is  the  predominant 
religion,  though  Buddhism  has  still  many  votaries  in  Nepaul. 

Various  dialects  prevail  in  different  parts  of  this  extensive  territory,  but  the  principal  of  these  is 
unquestionably  the  Nepalese  or  Khaspoora,  which  is  exclusively  used  by  the  reigning  family  and  by 
the  higher  castes.  It  is  now  continually  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  is  rapidly  superseding  the  dialects  of  the  aboriginal  tribes ;  but  originally  it  was  merely 
the  vernacular  of  a  Hindoo  tribe,  whom  tradition  represents  as  having  sought  refuge  among  the 
mountains  of  Nepaul  during  an  invasion  of  the  Mahommedans,  about  the  fourteenth  century  of  our 
era.  These  Hindoos  are  still  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Parabatiya,  or  Parabutties;  and  hence  their 
dialect  is  frequently  designatcd"thc  Parbutti,  or  momitain  Hinduwee.  It  has  a  very  close  afiinity  with 
the  pure  Hinduwee  of  Upper  India,  yet  at  the  same  time  has  so  much  in  common  with  the  Thibetan, 
that  some  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  suggest  the  probabihty  of  its  having  been  originally  an  inferior 

1  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazeteer,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 
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dialect  of  the  latter  language,  compelled  by  tlie  poverty  of  its  structure  to  borrow  largely  from  the 
Sanscrit.'     Several  different  alphabets  are  in  use  in  Xepaul,  all  apparently  based  on  the  Devanagari. 

The  only  version  of  the  Scriptures  that  has  been  attempted  in  tliis  dialect  was  commenced  at 
Serampore  in  1812;  and  an  edition,  consisting  of  1000  copies,  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued  in 
1821.'''  A  few  copies  were  placed,  soon  after  pubHcation,  in  the  hands  of  the  Goorkhas,  but  as  there 
are  no  missionaries  stationed  in  Nepaul,  opportunities  for  general  distribution  of  this  Testament  in  that 
country  have  not  yet  been  found. 


PALP  A. 

Palpa  is  a  division  of  Northern  Hindustan,  subject  to  the  Nepalese.  It  is  situated  below  the 
Himalayas,  north  of  Oude  and  cast  of  Kumaon.  No  accurate  estimate  appears  to  have  been  made  of 
the  amount  of  population  to  whom  the  Palpa  dialect  is  vernacular,  and  little  is  known  even  respecting 
the  distinctive  pccuharities  of  the  dialect  itself;  for  although  the  Serampore  Missionaries  have 
furnished  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Palpa,  they  have  given  us  no  details  illustrative  of  the 
structure  of  this  dialect,  or  of  its  points  of  divergence  from  the  other  members  of  the  Sanscrit  stem. 

Tlie  Serampore  version  was  commenced  in  1817,  and  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed 
in  1822;^  an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  prior  to  1832.  This  work 
has  hitherto  been  comparatively  useless,  for  although  a  few  copies  have  been  presented  to  natives  who 
have  occasionally  visited  Calcutta,  no  opportunities  for  general  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  Palpa 
have  yet  occurred. 


KUMAON. 

Kumaon,  a  province  now  subject  to  Britain,  comprises  the  whole  tract  of  country  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Cab,  and  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  principality  of  Gurwhal.  On  the  north,  its 
frontier  line  along  the  Himalayas  extends  from  longitude  79°  15',  latitude  31°  4',  to  longitude  80°  45', 
latitude  30°  10',  giving  a  line  of  about  a  hundred  Enghsh  miles.''  The  entire  area  of  the  province 
includes  7000  square  miles  ;■'  but  Kumaon,  properly  so  called,  lies  between  the  Cah,  or  Gogra,  and  the 
Ramganga  rivers.  Like  other  parts  of  Northern  Hindustan,  this  territory  is  thinly  populated ;  it  is 
calculated,  however,  that  about  6000  Brahmiu  famihes  are  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  province. 

The  Kumaon  dialect  is  closely  alhed  to  the  Hinduwee.  A  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
commenced  at  Serampore  in  1815,  but  appears  to  have  been  printed  only  as  far  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Golossians.  The  death  of  the  Kumaon  pundit  employed  in  the  translation,  about  the  year  1826,  put  a 
stop  to  its  further  progress  through  the  press.^  As  there  are  no  missionaries  in  Kimiaon,  and  con- 
sequently no  means  of  distributing  the  word  of  God  in  that  province,  the  suspension  of  the  undertak- 
ing is  the  less  to  be  regretted. 


GURWHAL,    OR    SCHREENAGUR. 

Gurwhal  is  situated  between  30  and  31  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  extends  from  the  river 
Eamo-anga,  which  separates  it  from  Kumaon,  to  the  Jumna :  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Himalayas,  and  its  superficial  extent  is  estimated  at  9000  square  miles. 

The  Gurwhal  dialect  has  been  little  studied,  but  it  is  supposed  to  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Hinduwee  :  it  is  sometimes  called  (from  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Gurwhal)  the  Schrcenagur 
dialect.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken  at  Serampore  in  1816  ;  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  printed  in  1820,  and  the  entire  New  Testament  at  some  period  prior  to  1832  ;'  but 
means  for  the  circulation  of  this  edition  have  hitherto  been  utterly  wantmg. 

1  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvi.  p.  410.  '  HamUton's  East  India  Gazeteer,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

2  Ninth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  4.  «  Tenth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  3. 

3  Ninth  Memoir  ofthe  Serampore  Translations,  p.  21.  '  Tenth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  3. 
^Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvi.  p.  137. 


GUJERATTEE. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  V.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Gujerattee  dialect  takes  its  name  from 
Gujerat,  the  principal  province  in  which  it  is  spoken,  and  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  Hindustan, 
between  21  and  24  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Gujerattee  is  the  prevailing  dialect  at  Surat,  and  along 
the  whole  coast  from  Cambay  to  Dainaun.  It  is  said  by  the  Serampore  Jlissionaries  to  be  the 
vernacular  of  a  territory  equal  in  point  of  extent  to  England.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  this 
territory  there  are  more  than  five  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  but  of  these  the  Mahommedans  form  one- 
tenth  part,  and  the  number  of  Jains  is  not  inconsiderable.  Gujerattee,  as  a  language  of  trade  and 
commerce,  is  extensively  spoken  beyond  the  limits  above  described;  and  it  has  been  appropriately 
designated,  on  account  of  its  wide  ilifFusion,  "  the  grand  mercantile  language  of  foreign  Indian  marts." ' 

Characteristics  of  this  Dialect. — Gujerattee  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  Hinduwee, 
and  its  alphabet,  though  pecidiar  to  itself,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Devanagari.^  The  gram- 
matical principles  offer  few  points  of  variation  from  those  of  the  other  Sanscrit  dialects.  The  verbs 
may  be  reduced  to  one  conjugation,  and  strictly  speaking  there  are  no  irregular  verbs.  The  simple 
tenses  arc  formed  by  means  of  terminations  affixed  to  the  root,  which  is  always  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  imperative  ;    and  the  other  tenses  are  conjugated  by  the  aid  of  auxiliaries.^ 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Dialect. — The  Serampore  Missionaries  were  the 
first  to  undertake  a  Gujerattee  version  of  the  Scriptures.  When  commencing  the  study  of  this 
dialect,  they  remarked  that  the  Gujeratee  words,  which  had  become  familiar  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  Sanscrit,  the  Bengalee,  and  the  Hinduwee,  were  in  the  proportion  of  about  six  in 
seven.  In  1807  they  commenced  printing  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  Devanagari  character, 
but  owing  to  pecuniary  and  other  circumstances  the  work  was  afterwards  relinquished.  It  was, 
however,  resumed  in  1813,  and  the  printing  of  the  work  was  commenced  anew,  Gujerattee  cha- 
racters being  substituted  for  the  Sanscrit  as  more  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.''  An 
edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  in  1820.  The  prosecution  of  this 
version  was,  however,  resigned  about  this  period  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries  to  the  agents  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  stationed  at  Surat,  and  from  the  proximity  of  this  district  to  Bombay,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  that  fixture  eilitions  should  be  published  imder  the  care  of  the  Bombay  Bible 
Society.  Some  steps  had  been  taken  by  this  Society  towards  the  preparation  of  a  Gujerattee  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  several  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Serampore  version.  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  who  had  originally  been  sent  to  Surat  as  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  who 
afterwards  accepted  a  medical  appointment  under  the  Bombay  Government,  offered  his  services  in  1816 
to  the  Bombay  Bible  Society  to  superintend  the  translation  of  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Gujerattee  and  Mahratta  dialects.  His  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Society,  and  he  was  requested  to 
commence  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  He  completed  the  translation  of  tMs  Gospel  m  1816,  but 
he  died  soon  afterwards ;  and  although  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  by  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Society 
in  aid  of  the  publication  of  this  version,  it  does  not  appear  whether  an  edition  of  this  Gospel  was 
issued.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  then  carried  on  by  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Skinner  and 
Fyvie  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  They  were  stationed  at  Surat  in  1815,  and  such  was  their 
diligence  in  the  study  of  the  Gujerattee  dialect,  that  in  1817  they  had  finished  a  translation  both  of 
tlie  New  Testament  and  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  had  in  part  prepared  it  for  the  press.  In  1821, 
assisted  by  the  supply  of  Gujerattee  tyjjes  and  by  other  grants  from  the  Parent  and  Auxiliary  Bible 
Societies,  they  printed  an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  New  Testament.'  In  this  version  they  appear 
to  have  incorporated  Dr.  Taylor's  translation  of  St.  ilatthew.  JNIr.  Skinner  died  shortly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Fyvie, 
and  in  1823  an  edition  was  carried  through  the  press,  printed  with  a  view  to  wider  distribution  in 
separate  portions,  of  which  the  average  number  of  copies  was  600.^     In  1825  a  second  and  carefidly 

1  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazcteer,  vol.  i.  p.  6p;.  <  Eleventh  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  32. 

'  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  p.  229.  5  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  123. 

3  Grammar  of  the  Goojratee  Language,  by  William  Forbes.  s  London  Missionary  Report  for  1826,  p.  4". 
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revised  edition  of  the  Gospels  was  published  by  Mr.  Fyvie,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bombay  Society, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Of  this  edition  1000  copies  were  given 
away  in  Surat,  and  3000  in  the  interior  of  the  country  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  twelve  months. 
An  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures  was  then  commenced  in  larger  types,  and  the  New  Testament  was 
finished  at  press  in  1827.  The  second  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed  the  following 
year :  it  consisted  of  1000  copies  of  Genesis  and  the  Psalter,  and  of  500  copies  of  the  other  books ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  half  of  this  edition  was  circulated  within  a  fortnight  after  its  publica- 
tion. The  demand  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was  found  requisite  to  print  forthwith  another  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  consist  of  3000  copies.  From  the  spring  of  1830,  the  period  at  which  this 
edition  was  commenced,  to  the  day  on  which  the  prlntiug  of  it  was  finished,  Mr.  Fy^ie  devoted  his 
time  to  the  revision  and  correction  of  the  work.  He  compared  every  passage  with  the  Greek,  and 
consulted  the  best  critical  works  on  the  original  text,  while  at  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  render 
the  style  more  conformable  to  the  Gujerattee  idiom.'  This  edition  left  the  press  in  1832.  In  1842 
another  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken,  to  consist  of  6000  copies  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  and  3000  copies  of  the  remaining  portions :  paper  and  other  materials  were  transmitted  by  the 
Parent  Society  for  the  purpose.^  About  the  same  period  an  edition  was  issued  of  1000  copies  of  the 
Acts,  printed  in  English  and  Gujerattee  in  alternate  verses. 

Another  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Gujerattee  has  recently  been  executed  by  the  Eev. 
Messrs.  Clarkson  and  Flower,  and  an  edition  of  2000  copies  has  been  sanctioned,  and  will  be  printed 
with  all  possible  speed.^  A  separate  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Balboodli,  or  Devanagari 
character,  for  the  benefit  of  the  better  educated  among  the  natives  of  Gujerat,  and  also  for  the  people 
in  the  north  of  the  province,  has  been  in  contemplation  since  the  year  1828,''  and  according  to  the 
latest  accounts  it  appears  likely  that  this  design  will  now  be  soon  carried  into  execution. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  or  this  Version. — The  readiness  with  which  the  natives 
of  Gujerat  have  received  the  Scriptures  may  be  inferred  from  the  repeated  editions  through  which 
this  version  has  passed.  Mr.  Fyvie,  one  of  the  translators,  estimated  the  number  of  copies  (in  whole 
or  in  part)  that  had  been  distributed  by  the  agency  of  the  mission  to  which  he  is  attached,  during 
the  first  eight  years  after  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament,  at  upwards  of  50,000.  The  happy 
results  of  this  distribution  are  thus  described  by  the  same  gentleman:  —  "Much  real  good  is  doing 
among  the  people  by  the  circidation  of  the  Scriptures.  Many  begin  to  see  the  folly  of  idolatry, 
and  are  earnestly  desirovis  of  receiving  Christian  instruction.  Some  have  openly  renounced  Hindooism, 
have  professed  attachment  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  have  put  on  Christ  by  Christian  baptism.  The 
attention  which  these  manifest  to  the  Scriptures  is  truly  delightful ;  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  can  refer  to  circumstances  and  passages  in  the  Bible  is  very  interesting." 

■  1  Thirtieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreif^n  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixxv.  3  Forty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xcv, 

2  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixviii.  '  Twentj'-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixi. 


MAHRATTA,   OH    MAHATHI. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  MAHRATTA,  OR  MARATHI  VERSION ;  Bombay,  1830. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

^^TsnsB  txirr  II  5  wi<*i^  ^Pi3B^'  ^i<^'  I  ?n!i^  ^  ?n^,  If  «*1^T^  wNi-j[H  sTTcj  tt^' n  d  nmui  ftf 
1^  ^  ^nfti  ff  ftn^  HH!j«i"-^i  '3'%?  trin  ii  m  ^t  ftn  ^t  t^  winrjiT  ucm^ht  i  vitif  ^tvuj^  inTwt  v 
fti^W^**  ^  ^^T»R^ ^rof^^^ »n^  tnrri  WT "^ ^ ^T^ra II  s  itr^\  '^m\f*i'i  gtrq^  P^vjifi 
V  tr^  I  ?roR  TTT  ^^^rf^^T  w^  st^ttt'h  ^«fl«i3Y  vhi^i  u  b  kt^  ft  "3^?  h^hi  i  ^tyr  wt  ^^rrf^ 
ift*  -m-^  nunwi  [^Tc5T  ii]  <i  ^  rm'^  *rro^  iPTtir  thtt  i  wt^  ^t  nohif^i^i  i  wt^  ^n  -j^  ?tkt  h 
so  ^  iPTtiT  tnn  I  'snfti  ^rn  Trrafr^  ^n^  i  'innfi  ^ti^  uncyr  ^ttocS  "Tt^T ii  '\'\  ih  ^rnrcTf  wt* ^riinrsE 
Ki\(f,\  I  ^Tftrr  '«)m$  ^  «i«i1  itTcyr  ^n^ft^  ^rr^T ii  i^  trt  it  fiiri<«Hl  (mcrr  ^^^  i  ^ro^  wr^ li^r^ 
frigro  jfwf  I  wtrr  WT^  ^^r^'  ^t  ^wr^ ^rftrarn;  f^  ^ ii     <i^  W  xr^Khrnpr  i  fi<wi  H\m^i  i^^ma^  i 

g^  ^^fi  I  ^tftr  AT  Y^%  ^  ^CMUIH  ^  [^Filt  l]  TUT^  nnr^  l    ^TTTjRB^^  'T^cTrTRn  ^IMIMlfc^  I  ^T?ft 

ON  THE  MAHRATTA,  OR  MARATHI,  DIALECT  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  extensive  country  in  which  the  Maliratta 
dialect  is  vernacular  is  situated  between  the  16th  and  22nd  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  73rd  and 
79th  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  is  estimated  to  enclose  a  space  of  102,000  square  miles.  It  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  Candeish  and  Aurungabad,  and  part  of  the  provinces  of  Berar,  Beeder,  and 
Bejapoor  :  the  Concan,  in  which  the  Maliratta  dialect  is  continually  becoming  more  and  more  preva- 
lent, is  also  included  in  this  territory.  In  consequence  of  the  Maliratta  conquests,  the  dialect  is  rather 
widely  diffused  in  other  parts  of  India;  it  is  the  court  language  of  Tanjore,  and  of  several  places  in 
the  Carnatic.  The  Maliratta  population  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  eight,  or  even  ten,  millions :  a 
correct  census  appears  to  have  been  taken  only  of  the  portions  of  this  country  subject  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency;  and,  according  to  the  last  parliamentary  retui-ns,  the  population  of  the  Alahratta  districts 
xmder  British  government  amounted  to  3,479,668. 

Characteristics  of  the  Dialect.  —  The  Mahratta  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  link 
between  the  Sanscrit  dialects  of  Northern  India  and  the  languages  of  the  Deccau.  Some  of  its  words 
and  idioms  are  obviously  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Bengalee,  while  in  others  a  notable  approximation 
may  be  detected  to  the  Tamil,  Telinga,  and  other  languages  of  the  South.'  About  50,000  words  in 
a  Maliratta  dictionary  have  been  examined  as  to  their  origin  and  etymology  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  the 
result  of  his  analysis  is  as  follows  :  —  Of  the  50,000  words  he  found  that  10,000  only  were  primitives, 
the  rest  being  merely  derivative  terms.  One  half  of  these  primitives  he  proved  to  be  pure  Sanscrit 
words;  and  of  the  remaining  5000  primitives,  he  showed  that  2000  were  likewise  of  Sanscrit  origin, 
but  considerably  modified  or  coiTupted  in  form;    1000  were  ascertained  to  have  been  introduced  from 

1  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  142. 
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the  Persic  and  Araliic;  and  the  remaining  2000,  equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  were  found  to  exhibit 
more  or  less  resemblance  to  correlative  words  in  the  Tamil,  Telinga,  and  Canarese  languages,  and  in 
the  un-Sanscrit  portion  of  the  Hinduwee  and  Gujerattee  dialects.  In  point  of  grammatical  con- 
struction the  Mahratta  in  general  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  Bengalee  and  Hinduwee.  The  nouns 
are  possessed  of  two  nmnbers,  three  genders,  and  seven  cases.  There  is  but  one  form  of  conjugation 
for  all  regular  verbs,  and  auxiliaries  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  some  of  the  tenses.  JMost  of  the 
past  tenses  have  separate  forms  for  the  different  genders.  The  gender  of  these  tenses  in  intransitive 
verbs  is  regvdated  by  that  of  the  nominative  case,  but  in  transitive  verbs  the  past  tenses  agree  in  gender 
with  the  objective  case,  and  the  agent  is  thrown  into  the  instrumental  case.'  In  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  sentence,  the  construction  generally  observed  is  to  commence  with  the  agent,  and  to  end 
with  the  verb.^  Two  different  characters  are  used  in  writing  Mahratta,  the  Modi  or  Alodlie,  which  is 
derived  from,  and  still  retains  a  strong  resemblance  to,  the  Devanagari;  and  the  Balboodh,  which  appears 
to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  the  Devanagari  itself.  The  former,  vulgarly  termed  Morhee, 
is  most  generally  luiderstood,  being  employed  in  all  transactions  of  business;  but  the  latter  is  preferred 
for  printing,  because  it  possesses  several  letters  in  which  the  Modi  is  deficient :  it  is,  besides,  uniform 
and  regular  in  appearance,  while  the  Modi  varies  as  much  in  style  as  the  handwriting  of  different 
individuals  in  Europe. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Dialect. — A  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Mahratta 
was  commenced  at  Serampore  in  1804,  and  in  1807  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  transla- 
tion, both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  and  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  press.  The  first  few  copies  of  this  Gospel  were  printed  in  the  Devanagari  character,  but 
on  its  being  ascertained  that  the  Modi  was  more  generally  intelligible  to  the  natives,  this  latter  cha- 
racter was  employed  in  all  the  subsequent  Serampore  editions.  In  1811  an  edition  consisting  of  1000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed,  and  in  1820  a  similar  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  left 
the  press.  A  second  and  revised  edition,  consisting  of  3000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  apj)eared 
about  the  year  1825.  This  version  gave  rise,  for  a  time,  to  considerable  controversy,  numerous  objec- 
tions being  raised  against  it ;  which  were,  however,  successfully  repelled  by  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
William  Greenfield.'  No  further  editions  of  this  version  were,  however,  issued  at  Serampore,  probably 
because  the  two  chief  dialects  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Jlahratta  and  Gujerattee,  appeared  to  be 
more  particularly  within  the  reach  of  the  Bombay  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1813  at  Bombay. 
Application  was  made,  as  before  stated,  to  this  Society  by  Dr.  John  Taylor,  for  their  sanction  in  pre- 
paring a  new  version  of  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  Mahratta  and  Gujerattee.  Dr.  Taylor  only 
lived  to  complete  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  printed  in  1819.  Another  version  of  the 
Mahratta  Scriptures  was  commenced  in  the  year  1817  by  the  American  Missionaries,  and  various  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  were  successively  issued  from  the  press;  till,  in  the  year  1826,  an  entire  edition 
of  the  whole  New  Testament  was  printed  by  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bombay  Auxiliary,  and  of  the 
Parent  Society  in  London.  This  edition  consisted  of  a  larger  number  of  some  books  than  of  others, 
the  whole  edition  being  about  equal  to  5000  copies.  An  improved  and  carefully  revised  edition  of 
this  Testament,  also  consisting  of  5000  copies,  was  printed  in  1830''  by  the  American  Missionaries. 
In  1834  the  Bombay  Bible  Society  undertook  another  revisal  of  the  Mahratta  New  Testament,  and 
determined  upon  issuing  an  edition  of  8000  copies,  to  be  printed  in  the  Balboodh  character.^  The 
printing  of  this  edition  was  commenced  in  1835;^  and  during  the  same  year,  the  Society  found  it 
necessary  to  resolve  on  a  separate  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Modi,  or  current  character,  for  the  use 
of  the  lower  classes  of  natives.  AVliile  these  editions  of  the  New  Testament  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Mahratta  was  zealously  prosecuted  by  the  American 
]\Iissionaries,  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dixon  of  the  Church  Mission  at  Nassuck.  An  edition  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
version  of  the  Psalms,  consisting  of  1000  copies,  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Bombay  Bible  Society 
in  1835:'  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  issued  at  successive  intervals,  and  in  1839,  the 
printing  of  the  Prophetical  Books,  translated  by  Mr.  Dixon,  was  completed.  During  the  same  year 
another  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  Psalms,  revised  by  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Graves,  passed  through 
the  pi-ess.^  In  1841  a  thousand  copies  of  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings,  translated  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Graves,  had  been  printed;  and  an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  Mr.  Dixon's  version  of  the  Pentateuch 

1  Ballantyne's  Grammar  of  the  Mahratta  Language,  p.  28,  34.  5  Thirty-first  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixv. 

2  Ballantyne's  Grammar  of  the  Mahratta  Language,  p.  36.  6  Thirty-second  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  lix. 
^  See  a  Pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Bagster,  entitled  *'  A  Defence  of  the  "  Thirty-second  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  lix. 

Serampore  Mahratta  Version  of  the  New  Testament."  s  Tliirtj'-sixth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ivii. 

i  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  for  May,  1847. 
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was  in  the  press,  besides  extra  copies  of  some  detached  portions.'  About  the  same  period  another 
version  of  the  Psahns,  executed  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Farrer,  was  publislied,  and  appears  to  have  been 
received  with  peculiar  avidity  by  the  Jews  of  Bombay.  The  last  report  of  tlie  British  and  Forcim 
Bible  Society  contains  the  gratifying  intelligence,  that  the  whole  Bible  is  now  accessible  to  the 
Mahratta  popidation,  an  edition  of'  the  Old  Testament  having  been  just  completed  at  the  American 
Mission  press,  on  account  of  the  Bible  Society.'^  Mr.  Dixon,  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  this 
important  version  was  executed,  did  not  live  to  witness  the  completion  of  the  edition  at  press:  he  was 
one  of  the  first  Mahratta  scholars  in  India;  and  it  is  stated  in  a  recent  Report  of  the  Society,  that  "wide 
testimony  has  been  afforded  of  the  value  of  his  translation,  which  has  been  characterised  by  able 
judges  as  containing  the  groundwork  and  foundation  of  a  standard  version." 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — Among  the  numerous  evidences 
adduced  by  missionaries  in  proof  of  the  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  extensive  distribution  of 
the  Mahratta  Scriptures,  no  instauccs  are  perhaps  so  deeply  interesting  as  those  which  have  reference 
to  the  Jews.  Some  of  these  singular  people  are  said  to  have  been  established  in  the  West  of  India 
from  time  immemorial.  They  have  almost  lost  the  knowledge  of  their  original  language,  although 
they  repeat  their  prayers  in  Hebrew,  and  their  vernacular  dialect  is  now  the  Mahratta.  When  they 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  Europeans,  it  was  found  that  they  possessed  none  of  the  Prophetical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  people  subsequent  to  the 
first  captivity  ;  they  did  not  keep  the  feast  of  Purim,  and  had  never  even  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  They  call  themselves  "  Beni-Israel,"  and  are  knovm  under  that  appellation  to  their 
Mahratta  neighbours  :  they  dislike  being  called  "  Yahoodi "  (Jews),  the  common  name  of  the  Hebrew 
race  in  the  luist;  and  they  disclaim  all  connection,  except  that  of  community  of  faith,  both  with  the 
black  Jews  of  Malabar,  and  their  fair  brethren  of  Arabia  and  Persia.  They  are  described  as  retaining 
the  marked  features  of  their  race,  and  as  being  distinguished  from  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan 
natives  by  superior  intelligence  and  an  integrity  of  character  ;  recommending  them,  not  unfrequently, 
to  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility,  particularly  in  the  army."^  The  desire  of  these  descendants  of 
Israel  to  obtain  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  dialect  has  been  frequently  referred  to  by  mis- 
sionaries, as  the  following  extracts  will  show  :  —  Mr.  Layson  writes,  "  Every  Saturday  my  house  is 
frequented  by  Beni-Israel,  anxious  to  obtain  the  Scriptures.  The  desire  of  the  word  of  life  is  very 
great  among  them  ;  and  they  consider  that  in  possessing  the  sacred  volume  they  have  an  inestimable 
treasure.  How  Inuch  do  I  wish,"  he  continues,  "  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  describe  the  anxiety  of 
these  poor  people  to  possess  the  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  Marathi  language.  The  last  supply  which 
I  received,  150  copies  of  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings,  are  almost  all  distributed  ;  and  another 
supply  of  the  same  number  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  incessant  demand."''  The  statements  of 
other  missionaries  arc  much  to  the  same  effect.  "  During  the  past  year,"  writes  Mr.  Mitchell,  "  the 
applications  for  copies  of  the  Scriptures  made  to  me  by  the  Beni-Israel  have  been  numerous.  We 
may  say  that  every  Israelite  of  this  class  desires  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  in 
Hebrew,  and  his  vernacular  language,  Marathi.  Their  anxiety  to  possess  the  latter  is  cheering,  as  it 
proves  that  they  seek  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God,  and  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  a 
mere  utterance  of  the  sound  of  the  venerable  Hebrew  Scripture.  A  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament, 
gained  through  the  Marathi  Scriptures,  is  rapidly  spreading  among  the  Beni-Israel ;  and  to  this  they 
themselves  attl'ibute  the  discontinuance  of  many  semi-idolatrous  practices  that  had  crept  in  among 
them  in  former  days  of  ignorance.  Some  of  them  read  the  New  Testament  in  Marathi.  On  the 
whole,"  continues  this  missionary,  "  my  experience  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  impressed  me 
with  a  higher  idea  than  ever  of  the  importance  of  the  field  opened  up  in  this  part  of  India  to  the 
Bible  Society,  of  the  good  its  labours  have  already  done,  and  the  still  greater  good  they  may  yet 
accomplish."'  The  testimony  of  missionaries  as  to  the  influence  of  the  ]\Iahratta  version  on  converts 
of  the  Mahratta  race,  is  equally  favourable.  The  Rev.  0.  French  of  Seroor,  in  the  last  report  received 
from  India,  expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect :  — "  In  my  labours  among  the  Hindoos  of  tliis 
vicinity,  I  find  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  in  demand  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  gospel 
light  enjoyed ;  a  fact  shewing  that  the  labours  of  the  Bible  Society  are  destined  to  become  more  and 
more  important  as  the  truth  advances.  The  people  often  ask  for  portions  of  the  Bible  in  preference  to 
other  books,  and  on  their  reception  a  peculiar  satisfaction  is  generally  manifested." 

1  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  British  and  Forei^  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixvii.  2  Forty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  ForeigTi  Bible  Society,  p.  xciv. 

3  Report  of  the  KnreiKn  Translation  Committee  of  the  Society  for  *  Thirty-eiprhth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societ>',  p.  Ixviii. 

Promoting  Christian  Kjuowledge,  for  1845,  p.  43.  s  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Lxii. 


KUNKUN  A. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  KUNKUNA  VEESION;  Sekampore,  1818. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

M  ^H  ^  'sfbT  HHu;i^i  5iTTt|  ^?nftT%T  I     'snftr  st^^h^h  ^irraB^rj  ti^^  ^jt^t  ^nftr  .iiiiabcMH 

t   f^^nitff  ?nf^  f^  foF  ^naS  wmvr  f^igra  ^rrfir  i      ^t  s^m^  kt  ^  ^sifatjl  Kft  ^  a^nKT 

c  to        m  ^  s^T^i  ^Tfticrr  ftir^TO ^'irirrt  ^^  ^i^  »Tgw^  s'snti  ^irffT  i     ^  innrtj  ^iftr^  ^rfn 

s^  (jiichirri  ■trrarr  iih^t  •?! i  ytft  ifjmi  ^lohifn  aT=sT  ^^t  TrioifT  ttt^  ^"^rT^  ^  »n^T  mijh-f  f^^ 
«)5  '3i%TT  ^snxurr  TrMg  ft^  ^wss  i  ftp  ^ro  vm  'm^  ^tt^t  ^rUi^  ^^a:^^  in^  ig^m%  ^ 
sd    <4i*3fti  T^ii^  ^rfk Trft ^^Tiin^  ■^^mw i    ^TftT%  "^^t ^^rk  ^t|  Jir^  ^iftr  ^ "^rrftr  °)^M4tii''<i<*vt 

H#T  iTTT^  ^T*ri)%  fHirft  JJTR^  ^TlftT   ^ri^T^  ^f  ^»I%  Wr%  ^^1^1^  »TO^  mifk  rTR^  #«8r^ 

ON  THE  KUNKUNA  VEESION  AND  DIALECT. 

KuNKDNA  is  the  proper  language  of  the  Concan,  a  long  narrow  tract  of  land,  the  continuation  of 
Malabar  and  Canara,  extending  north  and  south  of  Bombay.  The  area  of  this  maritime  district  has 
been  estimated  at  12,270  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  1,044,120.' 

Kunkuna  is  intimately  connected  with  the  other  Sanscrit  dialects.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which, 
when  translated  into  Kiuiliuna,  consists  of  thirty-two  words,  twenty-five  words  have  been  proved  to  be 
radically  the  same  as  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Bengalee  and  Hinduwee  versions  of  the  Prayer ; 
and,  of  the  remaining  six  words,  several  have  been  found  to  be  almost  pure  Sanscrit.'^ 

A  version  of  the  New  Testament  exists  in  Kunkima,  which  was  executed  at  Serampore  between 
the  years  1808  and  1819:'  the  edition  consisted  of  1000  copies,  and  was  printed  in  the  Devanagari 
character.  An  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  copies,  left  the  press  in 
1821.  The  translation  was  afterwards  relinquished  to  the  Bombay  Bible  Society,  but  no  further  steps 
have  since  been  taken  towards  its  completion,  probably  because  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  the 
Mahratta  dialect  among  the  natives  of  the  Concan  appears  to  render  a  Kunkuna  version  vmnecessary. 

'  M'Culloch's  Geogrrapbical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  629.  3  Eighth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  3. 

*  Sixth  Memoir  of  the  Serampore  Translations,  p.  10. 


ROMMANY,   OE,  GIPSY. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ROMMANY,  OR  GIPSY  VERSION. 
LUKE,  Chap.  vi.  v.  27  to  38. 

^"  Tami  penclo  a  sangue  sos  lo  junelais :  Caraelad  a  jires  daschmanuccs,  querelad 
raistos  a  junos  sos  camelan  sangue  choro.  ^^  jMajarad  a  junos  sos  zermanelan  a  sangue, 
y  raanguelad  a  Debel  por  junos  sos  araquerelan  sangue  choro  1  ^'  Y  a  6  sos  curare  tucue 
andre  yeque  mejilla,  dinle  tambien  a  aver.  Y  a  6  sos  nicobelare  tucue  o  uchardo,  na  6 
impidas  lliguerar  tambien  a  furi.  '"  Din  a  os  sares  ma  tucue  manguelaren  :  y  a  6  sos 
ustiliire  ma  sincla  de  tucue,  na  se  lo  pida.  ^'  Y  ma  camelais  que  querelen  a  sangue  os 
manuces,  ocolo  matejo  querelad  sangue  a  junos.  '^  Y  si  camelais  a  junos  sos  camelan  a 
sangue,  t,  que  merito  terelareis  ?  Presas  os  chores  tambien  camelan  a  junos  sos  os 
camelan.  ^^  Y  si  querelais  mistos  a  junos  sos  querelan  mistos  a  sangue,  g  que  merito 
terelareis  ?  Presas  os  chores  tambien  querelan  ocono.  ^*  Y  si  prestisareis  a  ocolas,  de 
coines  ujarais  ustilar,  i  qu^  merito  terelareis  ?  Presas  tambien  os  chores  prestisaran 
yeques  a  averes,  somia  ustilar  aver  tanto.  ^^  Camelad  pues  a  jires  daschmanuccs  :  quere- 
lad mistos,  y  diiiad  prestado,  bi  ujarar  por  ocono  chichi ;  y  jire  manchin  sinara  baro,  y 
sinareis  chabores  e  Udscho,  presas  d  sinela  gacho  aun  para  os  sungales  y  chores. 
^^  Sinelad  pues  canreosos,  sasta  tambien  jire  Dada  sinela  canreoso.  ^''  Na  juzgueis,  y  na 
sinareis  juzgados ;  na  sapleis,  y  na  sinareis  saplados.  Ertinad  y  sinareis  ertinados. 
'*  Dihad,  y  a  sangue  se  diiiara :  nielalo  lacho,  perelalo,  y  baro,  y  costunado  diiiaren  andre 
jire  chepo :  presas  sat  o  matejo  melalo  con  que  melalareis,  a  sangue  se  volvera  a  melalar. 

ON  THE  ROMMANY,  OR  GIPSY,  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

Diffusion  and  Statistics.  —  The  vagrant  tribes,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Gipsies, 
wander  in  hordes  or  companies  about  the  plains  of  iVsia,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  EiU'ope.  Without  historical  records,  without  traditions,  without  even  a  rehgion  of  their 
own,  they  are  bound  together  by  national  habits  and  customs,  by  the  love  of  an  unsettled  hfe,  and  by 
a  peculiar  language ;  and,  like  the  Jews,  they  exist  from  generation  to  generation  as  a  separate  people 
in  the  midst  of  many  nations.  In  Germany  they  are  called  Zigeuner ;  in  Russia,  Zigdni ;  in  Turkey 
and  Persia,  Zingarri :  and  these  various  appellations,  all  apparently  springing  from  the  same  etymon, 
may,  it  has  been  conjectured,  be  radically  the  same  as  the  term  ZiucaU,  by  which  they  sometimes 
designate  themselves;  a  term  compounded  of  two  words,  and  supposed  to  signify  the  black  men  of 
Zend,  or  Ind}  The  English  name  Gipsy  (from  E-gypt-ian)  and  the  Spanish  Gitano,  arose  from  a 
notion  once  currently  entertained  respecting  the  Egyptian  origin  of  this  singular  people.  In  France 
they  are  still  called  Bofwmicns  (Bohemians),  either  because  they  first  entered  that  country  from 
Bohemia,-  or  else  from  the  old  French  word  boem,  a  sorcerer,  in  allusion  to  the  arts  they  have  so  long 
exercised  in  practising  upon  the  creduhty  of  the  vulgar.  They  have  been  known  in  Eui-ope  only  since 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  severe  legislative  enactments  have  at  various  times 
been  framed  against  them,  on  account  of  their  inveterate  habits  of  petty  depredation ;  yet  no  degree 
of  persecution  has  ever  succeeded  in  effectually  dlmluishLng  their  numbers,  or  in  driving  them  from 

1  Borrows  Ziiicali,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  z  Hoyland's  Historical  Survey  of  the  Gypseys,  p.  10. 
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countries  into  which  they  have  once  introduced  themselves.  Grelhnan  computed  that  in  his  time  the 
number  of  Gipsies  throughout  Europe  amounted  to  between  700,000  and  800,000,  of  whom,  he  said, 
40,000  were  located  in  Spain,  chiefly  in  the  southern  provinces.'  Mr.  Borrow  likewise  is  of  opinion 
that  there  are  at  the  present  moment  about  40,000  Gipsies  in  Spain,  but  he  considers  that  they  were 
formerly  considerably  more  numerous  in  that  country.  There  are  also  great  numbers  of  Gipsies  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  where  they  are  extensively  employed  in  washing  gold  from  the  sands  of 
the  rivers,  and  occasionally  in  other  avocations.  The  Gipsies  at  present  dispersed  through  England 
are  supposed  to  number  about  20,000. 

Characteristics  or  the  Language.  —  In  default  of  all  historical  evidence  concerning  the 
proper  coimtry  of  the  Gipsies,  their  language  indicates  with  tolerable  distinctness  that  their  origin  ia 
to  be  traced  to  India.  Their  physical  conformation,  their  complexion,  and  their  pecuHar  mode  of  life, 
furnish  additional  proofs  of  their  Indian  descent ;  for  Captain  Richardson  has  shown  that  in  these 
points  they  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  a  sort  of  people  in  India  called  Bazeegurs ;  ^  and  many 
writers  have  attested  that  in  these  and  other  respects  they  may  well  be  compared  to  the  lowest  caste  of 
Hindoos,  particularly  to  certain  thievish  castes,  who  to  this  day  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
India.  To  account  for  their  sudden  appearance  in  Europe,  Adehmg  conjectured  that  they  fled  thither 
to  escape  the  cruel  war  of  devastation  can-ied  on  by  Tamerlane,  in  1408-9  ;^  but  this  hypothesis  rests 
on  very  insuflBcient  data  ;  and  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  may  have  quitted  their 
country  either  to  evade  the  laws  they  had  outraged,  or  in  pursuit  of  further  plunder.  The  language 
stiU  spoken  by  the  Gipsies  in  all  the  countries  through  which  they  are  dispersed  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Sanscrit :  it  is  called  Rommany,  from  rom,  a  husband,  or  a  man;  and  so  close  is  its  aflSnity  with  other 
Indian  dialects,  that  it  is  by  many  considered  as  Httle  else  than  a  corrupt  form  of  Hinduwee.''  It  is 
related  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  the  first  President  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  that  one 
day  chancing  to  meet  with  a  Gipsy  woman,  he  was  struck  with  her  resemblance  in  form  and 
feature  to  the  natives  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  India.  He  addressed  her  in  Hindustani,  with 
which  language  he  was  familiarly  acquainted,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that  she  could  perfectly 
understand  him.  He  then  invited  her  and  several  of  the  members  of  her  tribe  to  his  house,  and 
induced  them  to  pronounce  a  number  of  words  in  Rommany,  which  he  carefully  noted  down ;  many 
of  these  words  he  discovered  to  be  purely  Hindustani,  while  otliers  were  obviously  derived  from 
Sanscrit  roots.'  But  although  the  idioms,  and  almost  all  the  words  of  the  Rommany,  are  imques- 
tionably  of  Indian  extraction,  it  has  also  adopted  terms  belonging  to  other  families  of  languages. 
Several  Sclavonic  words,  for  instance,  are  to  be  detected  in  Rommany;  and  this  circumstance  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  Gipsies,  in  their  migration  from  the  East,  ha\'ing  passed  through  the  steppes  of 
Russia,  where  many  of  the  tribe  are  still  to  be  met  with.  Modern  Greek  words,  probably  learnt 
during  their  passage  through  Bulgaria,  are  also  occasionally  to  be  heard  in  their  language  ;  and  still 
more  abundant  is  the  intermixture  of  Persic  words.  The  languages  of  the  other  countries  in  which 
the  Gipsies  have  estabhshed  themselves,  have  had  more  or  less  influence  in  the  modification  of 
Rommany.  In  Spain,  its  grammatical  peculiarities  have  entirely  disappeared  ;  its  syntax,  its  declen- 
sion of  nouns,  its  conjugation  of  verbs,  being  all  subjected  to  the  rules  of  Spanish  grammar.^  In 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  it  is  spoken  with  tolerable  purity ;  and  in  England  the  idiom  has  sufiered 
far  less  modification  than  in  Spain,  for  the  English  dialect  of  Rommany  stiU  retains  its  original  syntax 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  its  peculiar  methods  of  conjugation  and  of  declension.^ 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Dialect. — The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  translated  into  the  Spanish  dialect  of  Rommany  by  Mr.  Borrow,  who  during  a  long  course  of 
years  possessed  opportunities  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Gipsies,  never  obtained  before  or  since 
by  any  individual  unconnected  with  the  race.  Determined  that  this  neglected  people  should  under- 
stand the  Gospel,  Mr.  Borrow  proposed  that  they  should  themselves  translate  it.  With  this  view  he 
assembled  some  of  the  Spanish  Gipsies  together,  and  commenced  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  they 
rendering  into  Rommany  the  sentences  which  he  delivered  to  them  in  Spanish.  They  proceeded  in 
this  way  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  chapter,  when  Mr.  Borrow  found  it  necessary  to  complete 
the  translation  himself,  supplying  deficiencies  from  a  version  which  he  had  commenced  at  Badajoz  in 

1  Versuch  Uber  die  Zigeuner,  Gottingen,  1787.  5  Life  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

2  Asiatic  Researclies,  vol.  vii.  *  Sorrow's  Zincali,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

3  Mithridates,  i.  198  ;  iv.  488.  '  Borrow's  Zincali,  vol.  ii.  second  edition,  p.  263. 
*  BischoflF's  Deutsch-zigeaerisclies  Wtirterbuch. 
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1836.  He  printed  500  copies  of  this  Gospel  at  Madrid  in  1838;  it  was  tlie  first  book  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  Kominany.'  Copies  of  the  work  were  so  cagerl)-  sought  by  the  Gitanos  of  Madrid,  that 
Mr.  ]:5orrow  remarks  he  could  readily  have  disposed  of  the  whole  edition  in  a  fortnight  had  it  not  been 
for  the  opposition  to  its  circulation  excited  by  the  clergy  immediately  on  its  publication.  "  Sorcery," 
exclaimed  one  bishop.  "  There  is  more  in  this  than  we  can  dive  into,"  said  a  second.  "He  wUl  con- 
vert all  Spain  by  means  of  the  Gipsy  language,"  said  a  third.''  In  compliance  with  their  entreaties, 
the  Corregidor,  or  Gefe  politico,  of  Madrid  gave  orders  for  the  seizure  of  all  copies  of  the  Gipsy 
Gospel  exposed  for  sale,  and  the  soldiers  obtained  about  thirty  copies,  which  they  sold  at  a  high  price 
for  their  own  benefit.  The  translator  was  shortly  after  consigned  for  three  weeks  to  imprisonment, 
under  the  suspicion  that  he  was  attempting  to  revolutionise  the  country,  and  annihilate  the  power  of 
Rome  by  means  of  his  Rommany  version  ot  the  Gospel.' 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — The  Rommany  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
the  only  portion  of  Mr.  Borrow's  version  that  has  yet  been  printed,  was  found  to  be  perfectly  intelligible 
to  the  Spanish  Gipsies  :  many  of  the  men  were  able  to  read  it,  and  appeared  to  set  a  high  value  on  it, 
yet  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  the  language,  and  not  the  heavenly  doctrine,  which  they  prized. 
Even  the  women,  who  in  general  are  unable  to  read,  were  anxious  to  possess  themselves  of  copies  to 
use  as  charms  or  amulets  in  preser-\ang  them  from  danger,  especially  in  their  thieving  expeditions.^ 
The  result  of  Mr.  Borrow's  zealous  endeavours  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptui-es  among 
this  singular  people,  maybe  briefly  summed  up  in  his  own  woi-ds: — "  They  listened,"  he  tells  us, 
"  with  admiration,  but,  alas !  not  of  the  truth,  the  eternal  truths  I  was  proclaiming,  but  to  find  that 
their  broken  jargon  could  be  written  and  read.  The  only  words  of  assent  which  I  ever  obtained,  and 
that  rather  of  a  negative  kind,  were  the  following  from  the  mouth  of  a  woman  :  — '  Brother,  you  tell 
us  strange  things,  though  perhaps  you  do  not  Lie ;  a  mouth  since  I  would  sooner  have  believed  these 
tales,  than  that  this  day  I  should  see  one  who  could  write  Rommany.' "  ■'  Of  late  years,  efforts  have 
been  made  in  England  by  Mr.  Crabb  and  others  in  behalf  of  English  Gipsies;  and  a  school,  in  which 
Gipsy  children  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  where  they  are  at  the  same  time  trained 
for  service,  and  taught  various  trades,  has  been  established  at  Farnham,  near  Blandford,  Dorset.^ 


TAMUL,     on    TAMIL. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  V.) 


Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.  —  Tamul,  the  language  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Dravira,  is  spoken  in  the  extensive  country  now  called  the  Carnatic,  and  is  the  vernacidar  language 
from  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Pulicat  in  the  north  to  Cape  Comorin  in  the  south,  and  from  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  cast  to  the  Ghauts  on  the  west.  This  important  territory,  which  since 
1801  has  been  entirely  under  British  government,  includes  Madras,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Madura, 
Tinnevelly,  and  ('oimbatore.  The  inhabitants  have  been  estimated  at  6,622,474;  they  are  chiefly 
Hindoos  of  the  Brahminical  sect,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  IMahommedans  among  them.  The 
Tamul  language  also  obtains  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Ceylon,  including  the  popidous  district 
of  Jaffiia,  where  it  is  spoken  by  a  race  of  people  sometimes  called  the  Malabars.  Tamul  is  likewise 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  Moormen  of  Ceylon;  they  are  dispersed  in  great  numbers  through 
every  part  of  the  island,  especially  at  Colombo,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Arabs,  who, 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  conquered  several  of  the  seaport  towns  of  India  and  Ceylon.' 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — It  is  a  question  of  the  highest  historical  interest 
whether  Tamul  and  the  other  languages  of  the  Deccan  are  to  be  considered  as  the  daughters  of  the 
Sanscrit,  or  whether  their  oiigin  is  to  be  traced  to  some  other  source.  Drs.  Carey  and  Wilkins  con- 
sidered them  to  be  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  Colebrooke  was  inclined  to  adopt  the 

1  Borrow's  Zincali,  vol.  i.  p.  358  s  Borrow's  Zincali,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

2  Borrow's  Bible  in  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  9.  e  See  "  A  Plea  for  rhe  Education  of  the  Children  of  the  GTpsies," 

3  Borrow's  Bible  in  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  10.  by  Rev.  J.  West.    Seeley  and  Co.,  London. 

I  Borrow's  Zincali,  vol.  i.  p.  359-  "  RecoUections  of  Ceylon,  by  Rev.  James  Selkirk,  p.  76- 
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same  opinion.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  tlie  Preface  to  Campbell's  Teloogoo  Grammar,  was  the  first  to  doubt  their 
supposed  relationship  to  Sanscrit ;  and  Babington,  in  his  Introductory  Remarks  to  the  Gooroo  Para- 
martan,  has  maintained  the  same  view  of  the  case.  The  various  researches  which  have  been  made  into 
the  subject  have  at  length  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  southern  languages  are  the  remnants  of 
some  ancient  tongue,  which  at  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity  probably  pervaded  the  whole  of 
India,  as  some  slight  traces  of  it  are  yet  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  Sanscrit  dialects  of  the  north. 
But  whether  this  hypothesis  be  correct  or  not,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  Tamul  and  its 
cognate  languages  derive  their  source  from  no  language  at  present  in  existence ;  and  if  in  most  systems 
of  classification  they  have  obtained  a  place  among  the  Sanscrit  family  of  languages,  they  owe  their 
position  not  to  their  oiigin,  but  to  the  modification  of  their  elementary  structui'e  induced  by  the 
superposition  of  Sanscrit  forms;  a  process  which  has  been  carrying  on  for  centuries,  dating  from  the 
period  when  the  natives  of  the  south  received  the  religion  of  the  north,  and  bowed  to  the  domination 
of  the  Brahminical  sect.  Tamul,  however,  possesses  fewer  Sanscrit  terms  than  the  other  languages  of 
the  Deccan.  It  has  two  distinct  dialects,  the  Kodun,  or  common  dialect,  which  contains  the  greatest 
admixture  of  Sanscrit  words;  and  the  Shen,  or  polished  dialect,  which,  from  its  long  disuse  as  a  collo- 
quial medium,  has  been  preserved  in  a  state  of  greater  purity.  A  knowledge  of  the  former  alone  is 
quite  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  natives,  but  acquaintance  with  the  liigh,  or  Shen, 
dialect  is  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  study  Tamid  literature  and  science.'  The  chief  peculiarities 
of  the  Tamul  language,  as  briefly  summed  up  by  Anderson,  consist  in  the  absence  of  a  relative  pro- 
noun, in  the  small  proportion  of  adjectives  and  particles  properly  so  called,  in  the  power  of  employing 
adjectives  in  an  adverbial  capacity,  in  the  exact  correspondence  in  termination  between  the  demonstra- 
tive pronouns  and  the  third  person  of  verbs,  in  the  existence  of  a  negative  verb,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
conjugation  of  derivative  nouns. ^  Some  of  the  characteristics  are  to  be  met  vsdth  in  the  Tehnga, 
Canarese,  and  MalayaUm  languages;  but  in  the  possession  of  a  conjugate  derivative,  Tamul  appears  to 
stand  quite  alone.  This  singular  grammatical  form  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  remarkable  Interchange 
of  the  properties  peculiar  to  different  parts  of  speech,  for  as  in  other  languages,  as  well  as  in  Tamul, 
verbal  nouns  are  liable  to  be  inflected  as  substantives,  so  the  derivatives  of  nouns  are  liable  in  Tamul 
to  be  conjugated  as  verbs.^  Tamul  nouns  have  eight  cases,  three  of  which  are  ablative,  and  are  distin- 
guished as  local,  causal,  and  social  ablatives.  Words  performing  the  office  of  prepositions  in  tliis  lan- 
guage always  stand  after  the  nouns  or  pronoims  which  they  govern.  The  verbs  possess  properly  but 
three  moods,  the  indicative,  imperative,  and  infinitive;  and  the  third  person  of  each  tense  denotes  the 
changes  of  gender  by  corresponding  changes  of  termination.''  The  negative  verb,  which  in  Tamul 
and  its  cognate  languages  conveys  a  negative  signification  without  the  aid  of  particles,  is  formed  by  the 
mere  removal  (except  in  the  third  person  neuter  and  its  derivatives)  of  the  usual  characteristic  aug- 
ments of  the  afiSrmative.' 

A  Tamul  alphabet  which,  like  the  Greek,  consisted  of  sixteen  letters,  is  said  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  natives  of  the  country  before  the  introduction  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  The  characters 
now  employed  in  writing  Tamul  are  thirty  in  number,  and  are  evidently,  so  far  at  least  as  form  is  con- 
cerned, derived  from  the  Devanagari.  The  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Sanscrit  alj)habct,  and  even  letters  representing  sounds  which  do  not  occur  in  Sanscrit,  are  formed  by 
the  combination  of  Devanagari  characters.^     All  aspirates  are  ejected  from  the  Tamul  alphabet. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  honour  of  executing  the  first 
Tamul  version  of  the  Scriptures  belongs  to  the  Danish  Missionaries.  Ziegenbalg,  the  first  missionary 
sent  by  the  Danish  Government  to  their  settlement  at  Tranquebar,  commenced  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  in  1708,  and  completed  it  in  1711.  The  printing  of  this  version  was  delayed  in  order 
that  it  might  receive  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  revisal,  and  this  important  task  was  committed  to  the 
missionary  John  Ernest  Grundler,  who  had  arrived  in  India  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  trans- 
lation. Under  his  care  the  work  was  printed  at  Tranqviebar  in  1714,  at  the  press  and  on  paper  pro- 
vided by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  His  Majesty  George  I.  of  England  took 
an  especial  interest  in  the  progress  of  this  version,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Ziegenbalg.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  was  commenced  by  this  devoted  missionary  in  1717,  and  in  1719  he  had 
carried  it  as  far  as  the  book  of  Euth,  when  he  smik  beneath  the  weight  of  his  manifold  labours,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six.     It  is  not  certain  whether  his  translations  were  executed  immediately  from  the  sacred 

'  Beschi's  Grammar  of  the  Shen  Tamil,  p.  1.  *  Anderson's  Rudiments  of  Tamul  Grammar,  p.  41 . 

-  Anderson's  Rudiments  of  Tamul  Grammar,  p.  six.  s  Anderson's  Rudiments  of  Tamul  Grammar,  p.  63. 
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originals,  or  from  the  German  version  of  Luther.  After  his  decease,  and  that  of  his  fellow-labourer 
Grundlcn',  which  occurred  during  the  following  year,  the  revision  of  his  manuscripts  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  devolved  on  Benjamin  Scliultze,  a  missionary  who  had 
arrived  IVom  Halle  a  short  time  previously,  under  the  patronage  of  the  SoL'iety  for  Promoting  (Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  Schultzc  published  the  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  translated  by  Zicgenbalg  in 
1723,  and  completed  the  version  iu  1727.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  is  said  to  have 
consulted  most  of  the  European  versions  in  the  course  of  his  translation.  Such  was  his  indefatigable 
zeal,  that  in  the  midst  of  important  missionary  duties,  and  in  the  relaxing  climate  of  Southern  India, 
he  regularly  devoted  six  hours  daily  to  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  He  likewise  addressed  liimself  to 
a  diligent  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  a  second  edition  of  which  he  put  to  press  in  1722,  and 
completed  iu  1724  at  Tranquebar.  In  17.58  a  third  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  the 
same  place;  it  had  previously  been  subjected  to  another  revision,  in  which  several  missionaries  took  a 
part.  The  second  Tranquebar  edition  was  reprinted  at  Colombo  in  1741-3,  after  having  undergone 
some  alterations  adapting  it  to  the  Tamul  spoken  in  Ceylon :  this  edition  was  designed  for  the  native 
Tanmhan  Christians  in  that  island,  and  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  Von  ImhofT  the  governor. 
In  1777  an  important  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fabricius, 
one  of  Schultzc's  successors  in  the  Danish  Jlission  at  ]\Iadras.  This  version  is  far  more  elegant  and 
classical  in  diction  than  that  of  the  Tranquebar  translators.'  Fabricius  hkemse  undertook  the  revision 
of  Schidtze's  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  preparatory  to  a  second  edition;  but  the  work  as  revised 
by  him  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  new  and  independent  version.  He  sent  the  translation, 
sheet  by  sheet,  for  examination  and  correction  to  the  missionaries  at  Cviddalorc;  from  them  it  passed 
to  the  Danish  Missionaries,  and  from  them  to  the  native  translator  to  the  Danish  Government.  The 
notes  and  corrections  thus  obtained  were  carefully  collated  by  Fabricius,  and  the  whole  translation  was 
again  subjected  by  him  to  a  searching  revision.  It  was  j)rinted  at  the  Mission  press  at  Tranquebar 
between  the  years  1777  and  1782,  under  the  especial  care  of  two  missionaries,  one  of  whom  was  Dr. 
Rottler.  Fabricius  was  esteemed  an  "  unparalleled  Tamul  scholar,"  and  his  translation  long  held  the 
rank  of  the  standard  Tamul  version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  editions  of  the  two  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  above  mentioned,  printed  by  the  Danish  Missionaries  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  amount  in  all  to  fourteen,  besides  two  versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  were 
assisted  by  grants  of  paper  and  other  supplies  from  the  Royal  College  of  Copenhagen,  the  Orphan 
House  at  Halle,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Still  the  number  of  copies 
issued  was  very  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  native  Christians;  and  the  deplorable 
scarcity  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Tamul  country  was  first  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  dated  Madiu-a  1806.  Dr.  Buchanan 
stated  that  of  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Protestant  Christians  then  belonging  to  the  Tanjore  and  Tin- 
nevelly  districts,  not  one  perhaps  in  a  hundi'ed  had  a  New  Testament;  and  he  described  the  people  in 
general  as  "  clamorous  for  Bibles,  supplicating  for  teachers,  and  saying,  '  we  do  not  want  bread  or 
money  from  you,  but  we  want  the  word  of  God.'"'^  In  consequence  of  these  and  other  similar  repre- 
sentations, the  Corresponding  Committee  at  Calcutta  raised  a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  all  the 
copies  of  the  Tamul  Scriptures  which  could  be  then  obtained,  and  which  bore  a  price  placing  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  Christians.  These  copies  reached  Tanjore  in  1810,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  most  hvely  gratitude;  and  the  supply  was  acknowledged  "  not  only  as  a  seasonable 
and  acceptable  present,  but  as  the  cause  of  abundant  thanksgiving  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour,  from  many  who  were  desirous  to  know  the  saving  truths  which  the  Bible  contains,  and  to  use 
it  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls."'  Arrangements  were  then  made  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  the  publication  of  another  edition,  and  after  due  inquiries  had  been  instituted,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  print  it  at  the  Serampore  press,  from  the  admired  text  of  Fabricius.''  Notwith- 
standing the  disastrous  fire  In  which  the  Tamul  fount  of  types  and  large  supply  of  paper  were 
destroyed,  the  edition,  consisting  of  5000  copies,  was  completed  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries  In  1813. 
As  great  demand  for  the  Scriptures  still  continued  throughout  the  Tamul  country  even  after  the  cir- 
culation of  this  large  edition.  It  seemed  necessary  to  take  immediate  measures  for  issuing  further 
supplies.  The  want  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  appeared  to  be  particularly  felt  at  Ceylon,  where  the 
number  of  native  Christians  speaking  the  Tamul  language  was  estimated  at  45,000.''  Besides  the 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  published  at  Colombo  in  1743  as  above  mentioned,  a  version  of  the 

'  Eighth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  15.  *  Ninth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  18. 
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Pentatcucli,  translated  by  Mr.  de  Millio,  had  also  been  printed  in  Ceylon  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Dutch  Government  in  1790.'  These  editions,  however,  had  been  long  exhausted,  and  the  people 
in  general  vrere  almost  destitute  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  advisable  not  only  to 
issue  another  edition,  but  also  to  obtain  such  a  revision  of  the  existing  version  as  might  render  it 
intelligible  to  the  Tamul  population  of  Ceylon  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  continent.  This  important 
revision  was  committed  to  the  Rev.  C.  T.  E.  Rhenius  of  the  Church  Mission,  subject  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler  (who  had  formerly  assisted  in  carrying  the  version  of  Fabricius  through 
the  press),  and  the  inspection  of  the  missionaries  at  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore,  and  Tranquebar.  To  ensure 
the  greater  accuracy  of  the  work,  a  Committee  of  Translation  was  appointed  at  Madras  in  1821,  and 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  success  of  a  version  carried  forward  imder  such  efficient  manage- 
ment, and  in  the  midst  of  the  Tamul  country.  In  order,  however,  to  meet  the  actual  demand  for  the 
Scriptures,  it  was  found  requisite,  while  the  revision  was  in  progress,  to  issue  another  edition  from  the 
text  of  Fabricius.  This  edition  appears  to  have  consisted  of  1000  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  2500 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  2500  extra  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts :  the  Old  Testament  was  printed 
at  the  Vepery  press  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  Xew  Testament  at 
the  Church  Missionary  Society's  press  at  Madras;  the  edition  was  completed  about  the  year  1824.  In 
1825  the  revision  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  finished,  and  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Madras  Committee.  The  following  year  another  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
text  of  the  Tranquebar  translators  was  commenced  :  it  consisted  of  5000  copies  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  2500  of  the  other  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  appears  to  have  been  completed  about  the  year 
1832.  In  the  meantime  the  revision  of  the  old  version  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rhenius  was  rapidly 
proceeding,  and  In  1827  an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  put  to  press.  In  1828 
the  Four  Gospels  were  completed,  and  so  rapid  was  the  circulation,  that  another  edition  of  5000  copies 
was  immediately  ordered,  and  the  part  of  the  New  Testament  containing  the  Epistles  was  extended  to 
7500  copies.^  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  large  issues,  the  desire  of  the  native  population  to  receive 
the  Tamul  Scriptures  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  ability  of  the  Committee  to  supply  them;  and  it 
was  found  that  before  the  last  books  of  an  edition  could  be  got  from  the  press,  nearly  all  the  first  books 
had  been  distributed,  so  that  It  appeared  almost  impossible  to  Issue  one  complete  and  uniform  copy  of 
the  Tamul  Old  and  New  Testaments.^  The  Madras  Committee,  therefore,  determined  In  1831  to 
print  12,000  copies  of  the  Tamul  New  Testament  in  small  type.  This  edition  was  afterwards  extended 
to  15,000,  and  the  revised  version  was  selected  as  the  text  on  account  of  the  numerous  testimonies  that 
had  been  laid  before  the  Committee  In  proof  of  its  superiority  over  the  version  of  Fabricius.  To 
expedite  the  revision  and  publication  of  the  entire  Tamul  Scriptures  two  additional  Sub-committees  of 
revision  were  formed  about  this  period,  (the  one  at  Tanjore,  and  the  other  at  Nagracoll  and  Palam- 
cottah,)  consisting  of  Churchmen,  Wesleyans,  Lutherans,  and  Dissenters  of  various  denominations,  who 
all  agreed  to  set  aside  party  distinctions,  in  order  to  promote  the  publication  of  the  word  of  truth.^ 
In  1844  an  edition  of  6000  copies  of  the  entire  Tamul  Bible  was  completed.  The  Old  Testament  was 
the  version  of  Fabricius,  corrected  as  to  grammar  and  orthography;  and  the  New,  that  of  Rlicnius:  it 
contained  the  headings  of  chapters  and  the  chronology  from  the  English.  In  printing  this  edition  the 
Madras  Society  was  assisted  by  funds  from  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  by  supplies  of  paper  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.'  During  the  same  year  (1844)  10,000  copies  of  cach'of  the 
Four  Gospels  in  18mo.,  Fabrlclus's  version,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  at  the  press  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  Vepery;  and  the  same  number  and  size  of  the  revised  version  at  the  American  Mis- 
sion press,  for  the  use  of  schools.  Other  portions  of  Scripture  were  printed  at  about  the  same  period 
at  the  Neyoor  press,  for  the  use  of  schools  In  TInnevelly  and  Travancore,  and  for  the  pui-poscs  of  pubHc 
worship.^  The  last  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (for  1848)  annomices  the  com- 
pletion of  a  second  edition  of  the  uniform  Tamul  Bible,  with  headings  and  chronology  from  the 
English,  and  references  from  the  German  version.  The  edition  consists  of  6000  copies,  and  the 
demand  continues  lai'ge.  Among  other  portions  of  Scriptures  recently  printed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society,  It  may  be  noticed  that  an  edition  of  3000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  In  12mo.  has  been 
published,  according  to  rules  proposed  by  a  Tamul  Sub-committee  of  revision,  for  separating  the  words 
in  printing,  and  in  many  cases  omitting  the  usual  changes,  reduplication,  and  elision  of  letters  required 
by  the  law  of  SandhI  in  the  high  dialect.'     Another  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  from  the 
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version  of  Rhcnius  at  Ncyooi',  is  stated  in  the  last  Report  to  bo  now  ready  for  the  large  and  increasing 
native  church  in  tliat  section  of  the  Tamul  country. 

It  now  only  remains  to  mention  another  revision  of  the  Tamul  Scrlj)tures  which  is  at  present 
being  carried  forward  in  Ceylon,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Jaffna  Committee,  and  with  the 
sanction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Parent  Society.  The  missionary  by  whom  this  revision  is  con- 
ducted is  Mr.  Perceval,  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  in  Ceylon.  lie  devotes  six  hours  daily  to  the  work 
with  his  native  assistants,  in  addition  to  the  time  occupied  in  miscellaneous  references  and  general 
reading  connected  with  the  undertaking.  The  standard  authority  which  he  adopts  is  the  original 
text ;  and  where  various  readings  occur,  he  carefully  follows  the  authorised  English  version  with  its 
marginal  readings.'  He  has  recently  visited  Madras  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  Tamul 
revisors,  by  whom  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  above  mentioned  has  been  prosecuted.  A  plan 
of  co-operation  has  been  established  between  them  and  Mr.  Perceval,  and  a  friendly  arrangement  has 
been  confirmed  between  the  committees  at  Jaffiia  and  Madras,  for  caiTying  on  the  undertaking  to 
what  it  is  confidently  hoped  will  prove  a  satisfactory  result.^ 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  op  this  Version. — As  the  Tamul  was  the  first  language 
of  India  in  which  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  by  Protestant  missionaries  to  the  natives,  and  the  first 
into  whicli  tlie  Scriptures  were  translated  for  their  benefit,  so  it  has  been  observed  that,  "  for  spiritual 
privileges,  for  missionary  zeal  and  enterprise,  for  the  light  and  liberty  which  prevail,  the  Tamul  country 
may  well  be  called  the  Goshen  of  India."  ^  The  rapid  circulation  of  so  many  large  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  above  described,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  alacrity  with  which  the  natives  have  received  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  individual  instances  in  proof  that  the  precious  seed  thus  gladly  welcomed  was  owned 
and  blessed  of  God  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  missionary  records,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Bible  Society.  Let  one  example  here  suffice.  Shunkuru-Lingum  was  born  at  Quilon,  about  1787, 
of  heathen  parents,  of  the  Vellaula  or  Cultivator  caste.  After  several  changes  in  his  temporal  circum- 
stances and  position,  he  entered  the  service  of  a  gentleman  holding  a  civil  appointment  under  the 
Ceylon  government.  An  apparently  trivial  circumstance  was  the  turning  point  of  his  life.  Under  a 
tree  of  the  forest  he  found  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  Tamul,  probably  left  there  by  a  follower  of  the 
British  camp,  for  it  was  the  time  of  the  Kandyan  war,  and  strangers  from  Tranquebar  had  come  over 
to  Ceylon  with  the  army.  He  read  the  book  with  eager  delight ;  it  opened  up  to  liim  a  new  region 
of  thought  and  inquiry,  and  ultimately  was  blessed  to  his  conversion.  Deeply  affected  by  a  sense  of 
the  spiritual  degradation  of  his  countrymen,  and  impelled  by  love  to  his  Saviour,  he  sought  to  make 
known  the  truth  to  others,  and  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  he  afterwards  underwent  much 
persecution  as  a  setter-forth  of  strange  gods,  because  he  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.''  The 
general  aspect  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Tamul  country,  as  induced  by  the  extensive  distri- 
bution of  the  Scriptures,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  in  a  recent  letter  from  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Gray,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Madras  Bible  Society : — "  I  think  I  can  say,  '  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  is  running,'  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  being  glorified  in  Southern  India.  If  it 
be  a  proof  of  this,  that  we  find  '  the  strong  man  armed'  no  longer  enjoying  a  peaceful  possession  of  his 
goods,  or  that  we  see  bitterness  and  persecution  rife  among  the  heathen  towards  Christians,  we  are 
beginning  to  have  these  things  abound  at  our  doors ;  and  the  so  called  gentle  and  passive  Hindoo  is 
now  seen  in  the  streets  of  Madras,  armed  with  a  hatchet  to  cut  down  the  gate  of  a  missionary's  house, 
and  rescue  his  relative,  who  had  fled  thither  as  to  a  city  of  refuge  from  heathen  superstition  and 
uncleanness ;  or  he  is  seen  casting  his  son's  or  his  brother's  Bible  into  the  fire,  lest  it  should  convert 
him  ;  and  thousands  upon  thousands  can  meet  together  to  cry  as  lustily  as  ever  they  did  at  Ephesus  in 
behalf  of  Diana,  for  their  gods."  * 
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TELINGA,    OR    TELOOGOO. 

(For  Specimen  of  tliis  Version,  see  Plate  IV.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Telinga  language  is  spoken  within  23  mUes 
of  Madras,  and  prevails  for  about  500  miles  along  the  coast,  from  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Pulicat  to 
the  borders  of  Orissa.  In  the  interior  it  extends  as  far  west  as  Bedar,  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
Hydrabad,  a  part  of  Berar,  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Mysore.  The  portion  of  the  Telinga  country 
subject  to  the  Madras  Presidency  includes  the  five  Circars — Vizagapatam,  Eajahmimdry,  ilusulipatam, 
Guntoor,  and  the  Cuddapah  and  Nellore  districts  of  the  Carnatic.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  entire 
region  in  which  this  language  is  predominant  has  been  estimated  at  118,610  square  miles.  The  natives 
are  Hindoos,  and  number  about  10,000,000.  The  Telinga  language  is  also  diffused  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  tlirough  various  countries  of  Southern  India,  in  which  the  Tamul  and  Canarese  are  the  proper 
vernacular  languages.  This  difiusion  in  part  arises  from  the  early  conquests,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  achieved  by  the  people  of  Tehnga  in  the  south.  Like  the  Romans,  they  endeavoured  to 
secure  their  conquests,  and  to  keep  the  natives  in  subjection  by  the  estabhshment  of  military  colonies ; 
and  the  Tehnga  language  is  still  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  the  TeUnga  families,  who  were  deputed 
by  the  kings  of  Vidianagara  to  found  these  colonies.^  The  roaming  tendencies  of  the  Telinga  people 
also  serve  to  account  in  part  for  the  diffusion  of  the  language.  On  this  subject  the  missionaries  have 
remarked  that  "  in  intelligence,  migratory  habits,  secular  prosperity,  and  rmfrequency  of  return  to  their 
native  land,  tliis  people  are,  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  India,  what  the  Scotch  are  in  relation  to 
England  and  the  world."  ^ 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  Telinga  is  the  most  soft  and  polished  of  the  languages 
of  Southern  India,  and  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  Sanscrit  words.  Yet  the  Sanscrit  terms 
with  which  it  unquestionably  abounds,  form  no  part  whatever  of  the  basis  of  the  language,  but  appear 
to  have  been  engrafted  on  the  elements  of  the  original  Telinga  at  some  period  far  too  remote  for  inquiry. 
The  grammatical  construction  of  Telinga  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  has  no  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  Sanscrit  dialect.  In  the  declension  of  its  nouns,  effected  by  means  of  svibjoined  particles,  in 
the  mode  of  conjugating  the  affirmative,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  negative  verb,  in  the  use  of  a  plural 
pronoun  apphcable  to  the  first  and  second  persons  conjointly,  and  in  the  pecuUarities  of  its  syntax,  it 
offers  obvious  points  of  deviation  from  the  forms  of  Sanscrit  grammar,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
exhibits  decided  affinity  in  these  respects  with  its  cognate  languages  of  the  Deccan.  The  Telinga 
language  possesses  no  word  exactly  corresponding  with  our  article  ;  the  indefinite  article  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  means  of  the  numeral  otie,  but  in  general  the  article  is  considered  as  inherent  in  the  noun. 
Like  the  Tamul  and  Canarese,  the  Tehnga  possesses  that  singular  part  of  speech  called  the  relative 
participle,  which  displays  the  combined  force  of  the  definite  article,  the  relative  pronoun,  and  the 
verb.^  It  also  resembles  these  languages  in  the  possession  of  two  dialects,  the  common  or  popular 
medium,  used  for  all  purposes  of  business  and  conversation,  and  the  high  or  refined  dialect,  in  which 
the  literature  of  the  nation,  consisting  chiefly  of  poetry,  is  written.  The  dissimilarity  between  these 
dialects  is  so  great,  that  commentaries  are  requisite  in  the  perusal  of  native  works,  even  in  the  case  of 
individuals  who  have  acquired  the  most  complete  famlharlty  with  the  colloquial  dialect.  The  Telinga 
possesses  great  facihty  in  the  naturalisation  of  foreign  terms ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words 
obtained  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Orissa,  Mahratta,  and  Gujerat,  it  docs  not  appear  to 
borrow  many  words  from  foreign  sources.  Several  technical  revenue  and  official  terms  derived  from 
the  Hindustani  were  at  one  time  in  common  use,  but  they  now  begin  to  be  superseded  by  the 
corresponding  Enghsh  words."*  The  Telinga,  hke  other  Indian  alphabets,  is  distinguished  by  the  per- 
plexing multipHcity  of  its  symbols,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  eighty-one  :  some  of  these,  however, 
are  merely  abbreviated  forms  of  the  regular  Initial  letters ;  others  are  only  used  as  marks  for  certain 
consonants  when  doubled ;  and  some  are  peculiar  to  words  of  Sanscrit  origin.  "  Hence,"  says  Mr. 
Campbell,  "  aU  native  grammarians  concur  In  reducing  tlie  characters  to  thirty -seven,  by  excluding 
forty-four,  which  they  acknowledge  belong  to  the  language,  but  which  they  will  not  admit  Into  the 

1  Campbell's  Teloogoo  Grammar,  Introduction,  p.  i. 

2  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  S.  India,  by  Rev.  J.  Smith. 
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alphabet." '     In  point  of  form  these  letters  arc  round  and  flowng,  and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
square  characters  of  the  Devanagari,  although  arranged  upon  the  same  principle  of  classification. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — Schultze,  the  laborious  Danish  mis- 
sionary, was  the  first  who  engaged  in  a  Telinga  version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  commenced  his  trans- 
lation in  1726,  immediately  after  his  completion  of  the  Tamul  version  above  mentioned.  He  translated 
immediately  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  and  finished  the  Telinga  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1727,  and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1732.^  From  some  cause  or  other  hitherto  unexplained, 
this  work  was  never  printed,  although  Schultze  seems  to  have  taken  some  steps  towards  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  a  learned  Brahmin,  and  a  fount  of  types  for  the  purpose.  He  died  in  1760  at  Halle,  and  it 
has  been  thought  that  his  Telinga  MSS.  may  still  be  preserved  in  that  city.^  The  Serampore  Mission- 
aries commenced  another  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  language  in  1805,  and  in  1809  they  had 
translated  the  whole  of  the  New  and  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  Soon  afterwards  they  succeeded  in 
casting  a  foimt  of  Telinga  types,  but  owing  to  various  causes  of  delay,  the  New  Testament  was  not 
printed  till  1818,  when  an  edition  of  1000  copies  was  issued,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  in  1820,  the  same  number  of  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  were  published. 
But  while  this  Serampore  version  was  in  progress,  another  Telinga  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
commenced  and  carried  on  to  the  close  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  by  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Desgranges,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He  had  been  stationed  at  Vizagapatam  since  1805, 
and  therefore  enjoyed  great  local  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking:  he  found,  indeed, 
but  few  difficulties  in  the  Telinga  language  to  impede  his  cflbrts,  and  he  remarked  that  "  this  language 
richly  furnishes  the  translator  with  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  for  his  purpose ;"  and  that  in  addition 
to  its  acknowledged  softness,  elegance,  and  refinement,  it  is  "  regular  in  construction,  replete  with 
sentences  clear  and  strong,  and  abounding  with  the  most  beautiful  figures  of  speech."  ■*  Mr.  Desgranges 
was  assisted  by  the  Eev.  George  Cran,  wlio  was  also  stationed  at  Vizagapatam,  and  by  Auunderayer, 
a  Telinga  Brahmin  of  high  caste,  who  had  sincerely  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  What  our  Lord 
Jesus  requires  from  his  followers,  Anunderayer  had  really  dbne,  for  he  had  left  his  wife,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  his  estate  and  property,  and  had  sufierod  reproach  and  persecution  patiently  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel.*  Having  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Tamul  language,  he  translated 
the  Scriptures  direct  from  the  Tamul  version  into  his  own  language,  and  his  work  was  submitted,  verse 
by  verse,  to  Mr.  Desgranges,  who  made  such  alterations  as  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  original  text 
suggested.  Mr.  Cran  died  in  1808,  and  Mr.  Desgranges  two  years  subsequently;  and  it  was  found  on 
examination  that  the  first  three  Gospels  were  the  only  portions  of  the  translation  that  were  in  a  state 
of  readiness  for  the  press.  Of  these  three  Gospels  1000  copies  were  printed  at  Serampore  in  1812, 
under  the  care  of  Anunderayer.  No  alterations  whatever  were  admitted,  for  it  was  considered  that  to 
give  the  Gospels  as  the  able  translator  had  left  them,  would  be  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  Li 
the  meantime  another  version  of  the  Telinga  New  Testament  had  been  commenced.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Pritchett  and  Lee,  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  arrived  at  Vizagapatam  a  short  time  prior 
to  the  decease  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Desgranges.  Mr.  Lee  undertook  soon  afterwards  a  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  but  the  preparation  of  the  version  afterwards  devolved  almost  exclusively  on  ]\Ir. 
Pritchett,  who  addressed  himself  in  the  first  place  to  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the 
first  three  Gospels  he  is  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Desgranges,  introducing 
such  alterations  as  his  own  judgment  suggested.  When  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
pleted, he  sent  it  to  Madras  for  examination,  and  it  was  so  highly  approved  by  the  distrngmshed 
Telinga  scholars  to  whom  it  was  submitted,  that  the  Madras  Bible  Society  readily  closed  with  Mr. 
Pritchett's  proposal  to  print  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tehnga  nation.  An  edition  of  2000  copies  was 
therefore  issued  in  1819,  the  expenses  of  which  were  defrayed  by  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society.  I\Ir. 
Pritchett  was  proceeding  with  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  when,  in  1820,  he  was  arrested  in 
the  midst  of  his  work  by  death.^  In  1823  another  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  oflered  to  the 
Calcutta  Bible  Society  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gordon,  also  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  had  during 
many  years  been  stationed  at  Vizagapatam.  Great  diiSculty  was  experienced  in  deciding  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  Mr.  Pritchett's  and  Mr.  Gordon's  translations,  and  all  printing  operations  were  sus- 
pended until  it  could  be  ascertained  which  was  best  calcidated  for  general  usefulness.  At  length  their 
respective  translations  of  Genesis  and  of  the  history  of  Joseph  were  circulated  for  comparison,  and  when 

'  Campbell's  Teloogoo  Grammar,  p.  2.  <  Seventh  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  13. 

2  Le  Loni?,  vol.  i.  part  ii,  a  Seventh  Report  of  Hritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  80. 

3  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  37.  6  Seventeenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Iviii. 
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the  opinions  of  competent  judges  had  been  collected,  it  was  found  that  the  result  of  the  investigation 
was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gordon's  production,  which  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  "  clear,  intelligible, 
and  the  more  literal  translation  of  the  two."  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Pritchett's  was  pronounced  a  good 
translation,  and  more  grammatical  than  Mr.  Gordon's,  but  deficient  in  idiom.  The  Committee  of  the 
Madras  Society,  therefore,  resolved  upon  adopting  Mr.  Gordon's  version,  but  they  requested  him, 
before  he  sent  it  to  the  press,  to  compare  it  carefully  with  Mr.  Pritchett's  translation,  and  "  to  select 
therefrom  whatever  he  might  tliink  a  desirable  acquisition  to  his  own."  Mr.  Gordon's  important 
labours  were  closed  by  death  in  1827.  After  his  decease  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Pritchett's  version  was, 
after  all,  more  correct  than  had  been  expected  ;  certain  corrections  were  accordingly  introduced,  and  an 
edition  of  3000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1828,  accompanied  by  2000  copies  of  Mr. 
Gordon's  version  of  St.  Luke.'  Vigorous  efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  revise  the  versions  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Pritchett  and  Gordon,  and  further  portions  were  printed,  which,  notwitlistanding 
their  admitted  defects,  obtained  such  extensive  circulation  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  they  were 
perused  with  profit.^  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Madras  Committee  have  been  still  persevering  in 
their  endeavours  to  procure  an  acceptable  and  faithful  version  of  the  Telinga  Scriptures.  Among 
other  revised  editions  of  portions  of  the  New  Testament  issued  by  them  from  time  to  time,  may  be 
mentioned  an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  translated  by  C.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  David  Brown,^  and  printed  about  the  year  1839.  Five  thousand  copies  of  the  TeHnga 
Psalms  in  18mo.,  revised  at  Bellary,  were  printed  at  the  press  of  the  American  Mission  at  Madras  in 
1845.''  According  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Madras  Bible  Society,  only  jsarts  of  the  Telinga  version 
are  even  now  considered  suitable  for  circulation.  The  Sub-committee  of  revision  are  still,  it  is  said, 
"  diligently  engaged  in  the  work  of  revision:  when  their  labours  arc  sufficiently  matured,  the  seed  of 
the  word  of  life  will  be  freely  scattered  among  the  many  millions  speaking  this  language,  now  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  knowledwe."^ 


KARNATA,    OE    CANARESE. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  VI.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  names  by  which  this  language  is  distin- 
guished, are  by  no  means  calculated  to  convey  a  just  notion  of  its  geographical  extension.  The  term 
Karnata  would  naturally  lead  to  the  inference  that  this  language  is  predominant  in  the  Carnatic,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  Tamul,  as  we  have  already  shown,  being  the  vernacular  language  of  that 
country.  The  other  appellation,  Canarese,  as  apphed  to  tlus  language,  is  almost  equally  erroneous,  for 
Tuluvu  is  the  proper  and  original  dialect  of  Canara,  although  it  has  of  late  years  become  restricted  to 
the  lower  classes  of  that  province.  This  confusion  of  terms  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the 
Mussulman  conquerors  of  the  country  having  erroneously  extended  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Carnatica  to  the  adjacent  districts,  namely,  to  the  Carnatic  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
Canara  on  the  other.  The  name  thus  ignorantly  extended  to  these  countries  has  been  retained  ;  while 
Carnatica  itself,  which  had  alone  been  previously  distinguished  by  this  appellation,  no  longer  exists  as 
a  separate  province,  the  territories  which  it  comprised  being  now  chiefly  known  as  the  Mysore  and  the 
Balaghaut,  or  province  of  the  Upper  Ghauts.  The  limits  of  the  Karnata  (formerly  the  vernacular 
language  of  Carnatica),  may  be  described  as  co-extensive  with  those  of  that  ancient  province  :  it  may 
be  said  to  extend  from  between  the  12th  to  above  the  18th  degree  of  north  latitude,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  180  miles ;  and  it  may  almost  be  considered  to  include  Canara,  where  it  is  rapidly  super- 

1  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  lix.  '  Forty-second  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xcii. 
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seding  the  Tuluvu.  The  amount  of  j)opulation  to  whom  the  Karnata  language  is  vernacular  has  been 
estimated  at  upwards  of  7,000,000.  These  people  are  Hindoos,  and  are  subject  to  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

Chauacteuistics  of  the  Language. — 'I'lic  idioms  of  the  Karnata  or  Canaresc  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Tamul  and  Telinga,'  with  which  languages  it  is  radically  connictcd.  It 
possesses,  however,  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  consisting  of  fifty-six  letters,  and  evidently  borrowed,  so  far 
at  least  as  classification  and  order  are  concerned,  from  the  Devanagari.  A  valuable  Canaresc  and 
English  Lexicon,  in  two  large  quarto  volumes,  comjsiled  by  Mr.  Reeve,  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
Bible,  has  been  pubhshed  by  the  Aladras  Government. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  first  attempt  to  produce  a 
Karnata  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  commenced  at  Serampore  in  1808  :  the  work,  however, 
from  various  causes,  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  from  time  to  time ;  and  it  was  not  till  1822,  that 
an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  at  press.  A  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  also  undertaken,  and  partly  executed,  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries ;  but  they  after- 
wards relinquished  the  work  on  finding  that  similar  efforts  were  being  made  by  other  labourers,  who, 
from  being  stationed  in  the  country  where  the  language  is  vernacular,  enjoyed  greater  facilities  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  translation.  The  Karnata  or  Canarese  version  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first 
contemplated  by  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society.  In  1813  they  made  an  application  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Goa  concerning  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  native  Christians  of  Goa  and  its  neighbourhood  with 
the  Canarese  Scriptures.  These  Christians  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  numbered  about  200,000.  The 
archbishop,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  church,  discouraged  the  undertaking.  One  of  the  objections  which 
he  urged  was,  however,  afterwards  found  to  be  correct ;  for  he  alleged,  and  with  truth,  that  the 
Canarese  Christians  of  Goa  spoke  a  mixture  of  different  languages,  and  that  their  dialect  varied  greatly 
in  many  districts.  No  further  steps  were  therefore  taken  by  the  Committee  till,  in  1817,  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  them  by  Mr.  Hands,  of  Bellary,  an  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  stating  that 
he  had  translated  the  whole  of  the  Xew  Testament  into  Canarese.  As  this  translation  was  foimd  on 
examination  by  competent  judges  to  be  adapted  for  general  usefulness,  an  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  was  printed  at  Madras,  with  the  sanction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  translator.^  In  order  that  Mr.  Hands  might  not  be  longer  detained  from  his 
station,  the  types  and  material  for  printing  were  afterwards  forwarded  to  Bellary,  and  the  entire  Xew 
Testament  was  completed  in  1821.  At  this  period  Mr.  Hands  had  likewise  completed  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  his  friend  and  coadjutor,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Reeve,  had  engaged  in  a  separate 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  view  of  comparing  it  with  that  of  Mr.  Hands,  and  of  securing 
by  this  means  a  more  correct  and  idiomatic  version.  In  1822,  while  these  two  translators  were 
labouring  conjointly  in  their  important  undertaking,  they  were  invited  by  the  Madras  Bible  Com- 
mittee, upon  whom  the  superintendence  of  tliis  translation  had  devolved,  to  associate  themselves  with 
Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Gosling,  so  as  to  form  a  Sub-committee  of  translation,  calling  in 
the  further  aid  of  such  learned  men  as  they  should  find  expedient.^  Under  the  care  of  this  Sub-com- 
mittee, therefore,  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  was  continued  ;  and  every  separate  portion  was 
again  subjected  to  the  careful  Inspection  of  the  Committee  at  Madras  previously  to  its  publication. 
The  printing  of  the  Old  Testament  was  commenced  in  1827  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Hands 
made  the  following  statement  concerning  his  own  share  in  the  translation: — "The  work  was  com- 
menced sixteen  years  ago,  and  scarcely  a  day  has  passed  in  which  I  have  not  laboured  therein  :  it  has 
engaged  the  best  part  of  my  time  and  strength  :  many  of  the  books  have  been  revised  and  re-copied 
seven  or  eight  times."'*  The  printing  of  the  Xew  Testament,  which  had  been  commenced  at  Madras 
in  1820,  was  completed  at  Bellary  in  1831,  by  the  pubhcation  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation, under  the  care  of  the  Sub-committee;'  and  in  1832  the  Old  Testament  hkcwise  left  the  press, 
and  a  Sub-committee  was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Xew  Testament,  prior  to  a 
second  edition.*"  This  edition  was  intended  to  consist  of  5000  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  1000 
extra  copies  of  St.  Luke  and  Acts,  and  3000  copies  of  the  Epistles :  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  edition  was  eventually  issued.  In  the  Report  of  the  Madras  Bible  Society  for  1847,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Cailarese  Bible  Revision  Committee  had,  during  the  preceding  year,  been  preparing  a  new 

1  M'Kerrell's  Camatic  Grammar,  p.  157.  *  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  lix. 
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translation  of  tlie  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Hebrews,  Pliilipplans,  Colossians,  and  the  First  and  Second 
Epistles  of  Peter ;  and  that  a  small  edition  of  the  first  four  Epistles  had  been  printed  and  circulated  in 
order  to  elicit  further  criticism.  It  is  further  observed  in  the  same  report,  that  the  cause  of  the  work 
not  progressing  more  rapidly  is,  that  those  engaged  in  it  are  also  employed  in  the  active  duties  of 
missionary  labour ;  and  that  they  are  moreover  desirous  of  avaihng  themselves  of  every  advantage 
afforded  by  the  present  improved  state  of  biblical  science,  and  by  the  increased  facilities  for  under- 
standing the  genius  and  idiom  of  the  Canarese  language.'  The  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  1  Corinthians, 
and  Hebrews  were  finally  revised  by  the  Canarese  Revision  Committee,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1847,  and  were  accepted  for  the  press  by  the  Madras  Committee.  In  forwarding  them  at  the  close  of 
that  year,  the  Rev.  W.  Thompson  wrote:  —  "In  a  few  months,  if  it  should  please  our  heavenly 
Father  to  grant  health  and  strength,  we  hope  to  present  you  with  the  remainder  of  the  Epistles,  some 
of  which  are  already  in  a  considerable  state  of  forwardness."^  The  next  reports  therefore  may 
perhaps  announce  the  completion  of  this  new  version. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  op  this  Version. — In  proof  of  the  acceptableness  of  this 
version  may  be  cited  the  observations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  made  during  a  tour  in  1831 :  —  "AVhile 
itinerating  the  country,"  he  writes,  "  in  my  journey  from  Belgaum,  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
putting  in  circulation  the  sacred  volume  in  whole  and  parts.  Very  few  instances  of  unwillingness  to 
receive  the  Scriptures  have  come  imder  my  observation,  but  innumerable  evidences  of  great  earnestness 
and  solicitude  to  obtain  them.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  that  the  word  has  been  read, 
and  its  contents  tolerably  understood  ;  and  the  knowledge  I  found  some  possessed  of  concerning  Christ, 
and  of  what  he  did  and  suffered  to  save  sinners,  has  afforded  me  both  dehght  and  encouragement."^ 
Omitting  other  testimonies  respecting  the  influence  of  the  Scriptures  on  Canarese  communities,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  quote  the  following  individual  instance  of  the  blessing  of  God  attending 
the  perusal  of  the  Canarese  Bible,  as  related  in  the  last  report  received  from  India: — "  When  travelling 
last  year,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wurth,  of  Hoobly,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Dharwar  Collectorate,  I 
met  with  a  man  who  told  me  that  there  was  a  Lingaite  Swamee  in  a  village  called  Maraulee,  who 
advised  the  people  to  throw  away  the  Linga  they  wear  on  their  breast,  and  put  no  confidence  in  idols, 
but  to  beheve  in  Christ.  The  Swamee,  at  my  request,  came  to  meet  me,  followed  by  many  of  his 
disciples  (Lingaite  priests)  who  carried  with  them  a  great  number  of  books.  Among  these  were  the 
New  Testament,  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  all  in  Canarese.  After  some  preliminary  con- 
versation the  Swamee  said  openly,  '  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  the  Holy 
Trinity,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  only  true  God ;  and  though 
the  people  call  me  a  madman,  I  shall  not  give  up  this  my  conviction.'  He  has  formed  a  circle  of  dis- 
ciples around  him,  who  are  to  believe  that  of  which  their  master  is  convinced.  I  was  quite  astonished 
to  hear  such  sentiments  from  a  Swamee  of  the  Lingaites,  who  was  never  in  close  connexion  with  a 
missionary.  He  had  drawn  his  knowledge  partly  from  tracts,  but  more  especially  from  the  Bible, 
which  in  its  sublime  simphcity  is  the  best  teacher.  He  did  not,  it  seems,  till  now,  seek  the  remission 
of  his  sins  in  Christ,  although  he  admired  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  I  enter- 
tain a  good  hope,  that  the  word  of  God,  which  has  led  him  on  so  far,  and  which  is  quick  and  powerful, 
and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  will,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  become  to  him,  in 
this  respect  also,  a  lamp  unto  his  feet,  and  a  Hglit  imto  his  path."'' 
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TULU,    OR    TULUVU. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Tuluvu  Is  the  ancient  and  proper  dialect  of  the 
long  narrow  tract  of  land  now  called  Canara,  situated  westward  of  the  Mysore,  between  the  range  of 
the  Western  Ghauts  and  the  ocean.  Canara  extends  about  180  miles  along  the  coast,  and  comprehends 
7720  square  miles.  Its  inhabitants,  in  point  of  number,  amount  to  657,594,  of  whom  about  one-fifth 
arc  Brahmins,  and  the  proportion  of  Jains  and  of  Mussulmans  is  also  rather  considerable.  Owing  to 
the  long  subjection  of  Ganara  to  Karnata  princes,  the  Karnata,  or  Canarese,  language  is  now  chiefly 
spoken  by  the  higher  orders  of  the  population  in  that  province ;  Tuluvu,  however,  still  continues  the 
vernacular  of  the  common  people,  especially  in  South  Canara.  The  number  of  individuals  who  employ 
the  Tuluvu  language  has  been  estimated  at  80,000.' 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  Tuluvu  in  idiom  and  structure  closely  resembles 
the  Malayalim  language,  and  is  written  in  the  same  character.  It  contains,  however,  a  great  many 
Mahratta,  Gujerattee,  Telinga,  Canarese,  and  Tamul  words. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — In  1834,  a  missionary  station  was 
estabUshed  at  Mangalore,  the  capital  of  Canara,  by  the  German  Missionary  Society;  and  since  that 
period  some  progress  has  been  made,  imder  the  patronage  of  that  Society,  in  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  Into  the  vernacidar  dialect  of  the  province.  In  1844  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John 
and  the  Acts,  translated  by  Mr.  Ammann,  and  the  Epistle  of  James,  translated  by  Mr.  Greiner  of 
Mangalore,  were  lithogi'aphed  at  the  Mission  press  of  that  station.  The  editions  consisted  of  from  350 
to  400  copies  of  each  book.  Two  Gospels  and  ten  Epistles  with  the  Acts  form  the  total  proportion  of 
the  Tuluvu  version  now  in  a  state  of  completion.'^  The  Tidu  congregation  now  consists  of  135 
individuals,  many  of  whom  have  been  baptized,  and  the  missionaries  have  had  cause,  before  and  since 
their  baptism,  to  rejoice  on  their  account.  No  direct  testimonies  of  the  resvdts  attending  the  perusal 
of  such  portions  of  the  Tuluvu  Scriptures  as  have  been  lithographed  have  yet  been  received. 

'  British  Friend  of  India  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  192.  2  Year-Book  of  Missions,  by  Elijah  Hoole,  p.  84. 


MALAYALIM. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.  —  The  Malayalim  language  is  spoken  along  the 
western  coast  of  Peninsular  India,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  borders  of  Canara,  and  from  the  sea  to 
the  Western  Ghauts,  This  region,  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  Malayala,  includes 
an  area  of  17,760  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,107,575:  it  comprises  the  British  district  of 
Slalabar  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  the  territories  of  the  several  rajahs  of  Travancore,  Cochin, 
and  Coorg.  The  natives  in  general  are  Hindoos.  The  Syrian  Christians  who  form  an  important 
section  of  the  population  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Characteristics  op  the  Language. — Malayalim  is  a  dialect  of  the  Shcn  Tamul.  It  has 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  that  the  jjeculiar  characteristic  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  Tamul 
dialects  is,  that  though  it  is  derived  from  a  language  superfluously  abounding  in  verbal  forms,  its  verbs 
are  entirely  devoid  of  personal  terminations,  the  person  being  indicated  simply  by  the  pronoim.  The 
alphabet,  as  in  the  other  languages  of  the  Deccan,  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Devanagari,  but  the 
form  of  the  characters  is  peculiar. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — Dr.  Buchanan,  who  visited  the  Syrian 
Christians  of  Malayala  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  found  that  several  attempts  had  been 
made  by  them  at  diiferent  times,  though  without  success,  to  effect  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Malayalim,  their  vernacular  language.'  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Buchanan  the  design  was  at  length 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  venerable  bishop  Mar  Dionysius  engaged  to  superintend  the  translation. 
On  his  second  visit  to  Travancore  in  1807,  Dr.  Buchanan  had  the  gratification  to  find  that  the  version 
of  the  Four  Gospels  had  been  completed  by  Timapah  Pillay  and  Kembar,  a  catanar  or  priest  of  the 
Syrian  Church,  under  the  direction  of  the  arclibishop.^  The  translation  had  been  made  from  the 
excellent  Tamul  version  of  Fabricius,  and  an  edition  of  500  copies  of  these  Gospels  was  printed  soon 
afterwards  at  Bombay,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Timapah  Pillay  was 
subsequently  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Thompson  at  Madras,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  version  of  Fabricius,  and  he  accomplished  the 
work  in  1813.  Inquiries,  however,  instituted  by  Mr.  Thompson  among  persons  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage, soon  convinced  him  that  this  version,  originally  intended  for  the  Syrian  Church,  was  not 
calculated  for  general  circulation.  It  was  found  to  abound  with  words  familiar  to  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians, but  almost  unintelligible  to  other  classes  of  the  Malayalim  population.'  An  entirely  new  trans- 
lation was  accordingly  projected  without  delay,  and  Timapah  Pillay  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Malabar 
for  the  immediate  commencement  of  it,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  gentleman  well  qualified  for 
the  undertaking.  The  progress  of  the  work  was  retarded  by  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Crangalore  and  by  various  other  obstacles,  and  when  at  length  completed  it  was  still  found  open  to 
the  same  objections  that  had  been  brought  against  the  original  translation.  It  appeared  in  fact,  on 
further  investigation,  that  the  language  of  Travancore  varies  so  much  from  the  purer  dialect  spoken 
in  Travancore,  as  to  render  two  separate  versions  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  for  the  respective  parts 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Spring,  chaplain  at  Tellicherry,  therefore,  proposed  to  enter  upon  a  complete 
revision  of  Timapah  Pillay's  version,  so  as  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  natives  of  Malabar;  while  Mr. 
Bailey,  who  was  stationed  at  Cottayam,  engaged  to  execute  a  new  translation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Travancore.  Mr.  Sjiring  was  assisted  by  two  learned  natives  who  translated  from  Dr. 
Carey's  Sanscrit  New  Testament:  their  work  was  afterwards  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  natives  all 
versed  in  Sanscrit,  and  one  of  them  acquainted  both  with  English  and  Tamul,  while  Mr.  Spring  had 
before  him  the  Greek  text  and  various  critical  works.  Mr.  Bailey  was  assisted  in  his  translation  by 
the  catanars  and  nairs  of  the  Syrian  Church  :  it  was  executed  partly  in  the ,  peculiar  idiom  of  the 
Syrian  Christians,  and  partly  in  a  medium  style  adapted  for  general  usefulness.''     It  was  finished  in 
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1819,  and  on  being  submitted  to  the  Madnis  Translation  Committee  was  prefeiTed  to  the  purer 
Malayalim  version  executed  by  Mr.  Spring.  In  consec^uencc  of  the  greiit  anxiety  nuinifestcd  by  the 
Syrian  metropolitan,  his  clergy,  and  people,  to  obtain  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular 
language,  an  edition  of  ]\Ir.  Bailey's  version,  to  consist  of  5000  copies,  was  commenced  at  Cottayam,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Madras  Bible  Society.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  first  portion  printed,  was 
completed  at  press  in  1827;  other  portions  followed,  and  in  the  year  1830  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  printed.  This  edition  was  printed  with  types  cast  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Bailey : 
he  had  never  even  seen  a  type  foundry  or  its  apparatus,  and  derived  all  his  information  from  books;  he 
had  no  assistants  but  a  common  carpenter  and  two  silversmiths,  yet  his  success  was  complete.'  The 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  hkewise  completed  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  1830,  and  this  work  was 
submitted  to  a  Sub-committee,  formed  in  1832  in  connexion  with  the  Madras  Bible  Society,  for  the 
publication  of  a  Malayalim  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  About  the  same  period  an  edition  of  3000 
copies  of  the  Psalms  was  begun  at  press:  the  translation  had  been  made  by  the  Kev.  T.  Norton,  and 
revised  by  Kev.  H.  Baker.^  In  1834  an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  2000 
separate  copies  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts,  was  printed  in  London  with  types  belonging  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  edition  was 
carried  through  the  press  by  Mr.  Bailey  the  translator,  who  had  been  compelled  to  visit  England  on 
account  of  his  health.  On  returning  to  Cottayam,  he  took  with  him  the  entire  edition  for  distribution, 
together  vnth.  a  supply  of  paper  for  printing  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  mission 
press.^  In  1840  an  edition  of  3000  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  was  passing  through  the  press  at 
Cottayam,  at  the  expense  of  the  Madras  Bible  Society,''  and  it  would  appear  Trom  the  last  report  that 
this  important  work  is  still  in  progress.^ 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — The  following  affecting  history  of 
the  influence  of  the  Scriptures  over  the  heart  and  life  of  a  Syrian  of  Malayala,  is  related  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harley  of  the  Church  Mission,  in  his  journal  for  1840.  Some  years  ago  a  Syrian,  of  the  name  of 
Curiatha,  was  reclaimed  from  a  most  sinful  course  of  Hfc  by  the  study  of  the  Gospels,  a  copy  of  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Rev.  S.  Ridsdale.  In  studying  this  holy  book  he  became  quite  another  man; 
he  abandoned  his  covetous,  worldly,  and  self-seeking  views,  and  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  self-denial,  zeal,  and  boldness  seldom  to  be  witnessed  in  a  native  Christian. 
He  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  South  India,  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  He  was 
quite  careless  of  worldly  emolument,  and  many  times  refused  pecuniary  assistance,  travelling  penniless, 
and  contented  to  live  on  casual  alms.  How  much  he  suffered  for  Christ  cannot  be  known,  for  Curiatha 
never  revealed  such  matters.  As  in  life,  so  in  death,  he  upheld  the  honour  of  the  Gospel.  He  was 
preaching  in  the  Kunnamkoollam  Bazaar,  when  an  opposer  of  the  truth,  a  Syrian,  incensed  at  his  zeal, 
went  home  for  a  knife,  and  returning  stabbed  Curiatha  to  the  heart.  Curiatha  put  up  a  prayer  to  God 
not  to  lay  this  sin  to  the  charge  of  the  murderer,  and  immediately  fell  lifeless.  Such  was  the  end  of 
Curiatha.  He  was  faithful  unto  death." ^  Concerning  the  effects  of  the  dissemination  of  the  verna- 
cular Scriptures  manifested  at  the  present  moment  throughout  ilalayala,  we  have  the  following  interest- 
ing account  from  the  Rev.  J.  Hawksworth,  in  the  last  report  received  from  that  country:  —  "Although 
I  cannot  enumerate  many  instances  of  evident  spiritual  benefit  and  conversion  by  distribution  of  por- 
tions of  MalayaUm  Scriptures,  I  am  persuaded  that  great  good  is  being  quietly  and  extensively  effected. 
Besides  which,  I  believe  the  careful  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  here  at  the  present  time  is  the  course 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  fallen  Syriac  Church  becoming  a  prey  to  her  old  and  designing  foe — the 
apostate  Church  of  Rome.  I  may  mention,  that  about  ten  days  ago  I  baptized  a  family  of  five  con- 
verts from  heathenism,  making  now  altogether  a  party  of  about  thirty  souls  that  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  one  village  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  The  conversion  of  the  whole  of  these  is 
traceable  to  the  giving  of  a  Malayalim  Testament  as  the  means."' 
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CINGALESE. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  VI.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Island  of  Ceylon  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  between  the  6tli  and  10th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  80th  and  82nd  degrees  of 
east  longitude.  Its  area  has  been  estimated  at  25,000  square  miles,  and  by  the  last  census  in  1835, 
the  returns  gave  the  amount  of  population  at  1,250,000.'  The  Cingalese  language  is  only  pre- 
dominant in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  on  the  southern  coast  from  Battycola  on  the  east,  to  the 
river  Chilaw  on  the  west.  Tamul,  as  before  mentioned,  prevails  on  the  northern  coast,  and  Indo- 
Portuguese  is  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  European  settlers  in  many  of  the  seaport  towns.  Pali,  as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  is  the  learned  and  religious  language  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  remarks  already  made  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Tamul  language  are  almost  equally  applicable  to  the  Cingalese,  which  closely  resembles  the  Tamul  in 
constiTtction  and  idiom.  In  Cingalese,  as  in  the  languages  of  the  Deccan,  there  are  two  distinct 
dialects ;  namely,  the  dialect  employed  in  books,  properly  called  Elu,  but  more  commonly  high 
Cingalese,  and  which  offers  very  few  points  of  approximation  to  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  vulgar  or  coUo- 
quial  dialect,  in  which  nine  out  of  every  ten  words  are  derived  either  from  Sanscrit  or  Pali."  The  Elu, 
it  is  generally  supposed,  was  the  language  of  the  aborigines  of  the  island,  and  the  colloquial  dialect  is 
thought  to  be  a  modification  of  the  Elu,  altered  by  the  intermixture  of  Pali  words,  and  by  other 
causes.  The  Cingalese  alphabet  contains  fifty  letters,  arranged  very  much  upon  the  Devanagari 
system;  but  upon  examination  of  their  powers,  the  number  of  articulate  sounds  may  be  reduced  to 
seven  vowels  and  twenty-three  consonants. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language.— The  first  Cingalese  version  of  the 
Scriptures  was  made  when  Ceylon  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  Governor  Von 
Imhof  established  a  printing  press  at  Colombo  in  1737,  with  the  \'icw  of  disseminating  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  natives.  In  1739  an  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Cingalese  was  completed 
at  this  press,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Wetzel,  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  church  at  Colombo. 
The  translation  had  been  executed  from  the  original  Greek  by  the  Rev.  W.  Konjhn,  a  minister  of  the 
same  church.  It  was  reprinted  at  Colombo  in  1780,  after  having  been  revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  IMessrs.  Fybrands  and  Philipsz.  These  two  ministers  likewise  superintended  an  edition  of  the 
Acts,  printed  at  Colombo  1771  :  two  learned  Cingalese  natives  had  executed  this  translation,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  S.  Cat.  The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Corinthians  were  translated  by 
Mr.  Philipsz,  and  printed  in  1773;  he  then  completed  the  translation  of  the  remaining  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  committed  them  to  the  press  in  1776.  Of  the  Old  Testament,  a  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalter  was  printed  at  Colombo  in  1775,  and  republished  in  1768.  The  books  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  and  Leviticus  were  published  in  1783.  Mr.  Philipsz  appears  to  have  continued  the  version  as 
far  as  the  book  of  Job ;  and  after  his  death  the  manuscript  was  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the 
Dutch  church  at  Colombo.  The  Colombo  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  1812,  and  one  of 
the  first  measures  adopted  by  the  Society  was  the  examination  of  the  state  of  the  Cingalese  version  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  was  found  so  replete  with  errors,  that  a  thorough  revision,  or  a  new  transla- 
tion, was  deemed  indispensable,  and  the  execution  of  this  important  work  was  intrusted  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Cingalese  interpreters,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Armour,  an  English  schoolmaster, 
well-versed  in  the  language,  and  W.  Tolfrey,  Esq.,  a  civil  officer  under  government,  and  an  eminent 
Cingalese  scholar.  As  it  had  been,  however,  previously  ascertained  that  a  most  deplorable  scarcity 
of  the  vernacular  New  Testament  existed  in  Ceylon,  a  reprint  of  the  former  text  was  made  by  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Society:  this  edition,  consisting  of  1000  copies,  was  printed  at  Scrampore 
in  1813,  and  was  presented  to  the  Colombo  Society  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  urgent  wants 
of  the  people,  while  the  revised  edition   was  in  course  of  preparation.'     As  many  alterations  were 

1  Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon,  by  Major  Forbes,  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  15.  3  Tenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  II. 

2  Clough's  Cingalese  Dictionary,  Introduction. 
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requisite  in  the  printed  text,  the  work  of  revision  progressed  but  slowly;  constant  reference  was 
made  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  versions,  whence  many  appropriate  words  and  phrases  were 
obtained.  The  Tamul  version  was  also  of  much  assistance,  for  owing  to  the  affinity  between  the 
two  languages,  the  form  of  expression  in  Tamul  was  often  found  to  run  easily  into  Cingalese. 
The  Pali  was  likewise  consulted  in  order  to  give  clearness  and  precision  to  the  translation  ;  and 
Mr.  Tolii'cy  declared  that  it  was  expedient  to  render  every  chapter  into  J'ali,  before  it  could  be 
revised  with  eilect  in  Cingalese.'  The  whole  revision  was  conducted  with  continual  reference  to  the 
Greek  text  and  the  Englisii  version.  In  1815,  200  copies  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were 
struck  olf  lor  circulation  among  Cingalese  scholars,  and  the  criticisms  and  opinions  thus  elicited  were 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  work,  which  was  declared  to  be  free  from  the  low  and  familiar  words  which 
disfigured  the  former  text,  and  which,  though  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  are 
deemed  peculiarly  reprehensible  in  the  Cingalese  written  composition.  The  lamented  death  of  Mr. 
Tolfrey  occurred  just  as  the  revision  had  reached  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  prosecution  of 
the  work  then  devolved  upon  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Clough,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Armour, 
and  by  their  united  exertions  a  complete  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  left  the 
Colombo  press  in  1817.  They  then  applied  to  the  preparation  of  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  which  they  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  that  on  which  the  revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  executed.  By  the  aid  of  grants  received  from  the  Parent  and  Calcutta  Bible  Societies, 
and  from  tlio  American  Board  of  Missions,  1000  copies  of  the  book  of  Genesis  were  printed  at  Colombo 
in  1818 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  a  second  edition  of  3500  copies  of  the  revised  New  Testament  was 
pubUshed.  This  was  soon  followed  by  2000  copies  of  the  Psalter,  and  by  1000  copies  of  each  of  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  entire  version  was  completed  at  press  in  1823.  Some 
assistance  to  this  work  was  granted  by  the  British  Government.  As  the  supplies  of  the  Scriptures  was 
still  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  the  people,  another  revised  and  cheaper  edition 
was  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  it  consisted  of  2500  copies  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  of  6000  of  the  New.  The  Pentateuch  and  Gospels  left  the  press  in  1828,  and 
the  entire  edition  was  completed  in  1830. 

Another  translation  of  the  Cingalese  Scriptures  was  imdertaken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lambrick,  of  the 
Church  Mission,  at  Cotta,  a  village  near  Colombo.  The  first  portion  of  this  version  that  passed 
through  the  press  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  100  copies  of  which  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  at  Cotta.  Other  portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  successively  issued,  and  in  1833  the  New 
Testament  was  completed  at  press,  followed  in  1834  by  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  This  translation,  which  is  generally  distinguished  as 
the  "  Cotta  Version,"  differs  from  the  version  set  forth  by  the  Colombo  Bible  Society  in  the  following 
particulars  :  — "  1.  All  the  honorific  terminations,  that  is,  peculiar  terminations  of  the  verbs,  nouns, 
and  pronouns,  indicative  of  respect,  used  in  books  in  the  high  Cingalese  dialect,  are  omitted  in  the 
Gotta  version.  2.  Those  terminations  of  nouns,  etc.  in  common  use  in  the  colloquial  dialect  are 
adopted.  3.  One  pronoun  for  the  second  person  singular  (there  are  twelve  others  in  use  in  Cingalese 
books)  is  uniformly  used  throughout  the  Cotta  version,  whoever  may  be  the  person  spoken  to,  human 
or  divine.  4.  Words  in  common  use  are  invariably  substituted  for  learned  ones."^  The  aid  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  been  extended  to  both  these  versions  ;  and  in  1838,  2000  copies 
of  the  Cotta  version  were  ordered  to  be  printed  at  their  expense.'  Although  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  has  hitherto  existed  among  the  missionaries  respecting  the  use  of  honorific  terminations,  yet 
it  is  now  felt  to  be  extremely  desirable  on  all  sides,  that  there  should  be  but  one  standard  version  of 
the  Cingalese  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  negociations  now  pending  between  the  Church 
Missionaries  at  Cotta  and  the  members  of  the  Colombo  Translation  Committee  will  result  in  a  unity 
of  judgment  and  feeling  on  this  important  point.'' 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — Ceylon  is  the  venerated  seat  of 
Buddhism,  and  one  of  the  chief  depositaries  of  Buddhistic  learning  ;  yet  in  no  country  of  the  East  has 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  been  attended  with  more  abundant  manifestations  of  the  divine 
blessing.  IMany  individual  instances  of  conversion  resulting  from  the  perusal  of  the  word  of  God  in 
this  language  are  dispersed  throughout  the  records  of  the  Bible,  Church  Missionary,  and  Wesleyan 
Societies.     The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Clough,  one  of  the  translators,  shows  the  rapid  progress  of 

I  Twelfth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  230.  '  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societ}-,  p.  Ixxir. 

-  RecoUectioiis  of  Ceylon,  by  Rev.  James  Selkirk,  p.  344.  »  Forty.third  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cui. 
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truth  through  tlic  length  and  breadth  of  the  island  : — "  The  Bible  in  Ceylon  is  working  a  great  change 
in  the  views  and  fl-chngs  of  the  heathen.  Formerly  the  priests  and  others  felt  but  httle  at  its  circu- 
lation ;  but  since  the  people  have  got  a  more  extensive  supply,  and  the  effect  of  their  reading  is 
become  apparent,  the  priests  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  have  endeavoured  to  thwart  the  circulation. 
But  the  matter  has  gone  too  far,  and  this  they  now  see  ;  for  in  our  schools  in  the  southern  part  of 
Ceylon  we  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  raised  up  in  the  midst  of  the  population  not  less  than  30,000 
native  Christian  readers,  who  do  read,  and  will  read,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  heathen." '  And 
in  the  last  reports  received  from  Ceylon,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gogerly  writes — "  The  number  of  Cingalese 
readers  is  increasing  daily  ;  there  is  much  more  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  than  was  formerly  apparent,  and 
a  greater  willingness  to  read  the  word  of  God.  In  some  instances,  especially  about  Morotto,  even 
Koman  CathoUcs  apply  for  the  New  Testament.  Vital  Christianity  has  not  spread  among  the  people 
so  much  as  we  desire ;  yet,  in  the  Wesleyan  body  alone,  nearly  1000  sincere  Christian  men  and 
women,  without  enumerating  their  children  and  family  connexions,  besides  the  members  of  other 
sections  of  the  chm-ch,  daily  receive  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  ^ 


MALDIVIAN. 


The  Maldives  are  a  chain  of  islands,  supposed  to  be  about  1200  in  number,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
extending  between  the  1st  degree  of  south,  and  the  7th  of  north,  latitude,  and  between  the  72nd  and 
73rd  degrees  of  east  longitude.'  They  are  of  coralline  formation,  and  many  of  them  are  little  else 
than  reefs.  They  have  been  seldom  visited  by  Europeans,  and  the  amount  of  population  is  unknown. 
The  rulers  are  Mahommcdans,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  people  are  pagans. 

The  language^  is  a  very  mixed  one,  and  contauis  a  fiir  greater  number  of  Cingalese,  Hindustani, 
Sanscrit,  and  Arabic  words,  than  of  Malay,  among  the  dialects  of  which  some  have  wished  to  class  it.'' 
Dr.  Leyden  considered  that  it  bears  a  distant  relation  to  Cingalese.  The  Maldivians  have  an  alphabet 
of  their  own,  said  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries  to  resemble  the  Persic  in  name  and  form.^ 

The  Four  Gospels  were  translated  into  Maldivian  by  Dr.  Leyden,  who  presented  the  MS.  to  the 
Calcutta  Bible  Society.  The  death  of  that  eminent  scholar  arrested  the  further  progi-ess  of  the  version, 
but  the  native  whom  he  had  employed  in  making  the  translation  was  retained  at  Serampore.  A  fount 
of  types  was  cast  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  Gospels,  but  through  some  cause  now  unknown,  ^no 
portion  of  the  version  appears  at  any  time  to  have  passed  through  the  press. 

'  Twenty-ninth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixiv.  *  Balbi's  Atlas  Ethnographique. 

2  Forty-third  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  pp.  ciii.  cv.  5  Eleventh  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  32. 

3  M*Culloch*s  Geographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 
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WELSH. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  WELSH  VERSIONS.— St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


SALESBURY'S  VERSION. 
London,  Folio,  1567. 

gi^  2  berijrar  gtiti  octil)  o  @air, 
a'r  ©nil'  octli  y  got  a  Quto,  a'r 
®air  ijtunia  ocliti  Duto. 

2  Jtjuju  octilj  «n  s  ticrijrae  goti 
a  ©uto. 

3  ©11  a  fanactlipfast  trtoo  'r  ®air 
l)tonto,  ac  rttilJato  tin  tonacttiptoDt 
tiim  a'r  a  iBuacHiptoyl. 

4  |f)iittn*u  S^li  ortii'  iJDtogt,  a"r 
bgfagt  oftti  'olnini  tionion. 

5  a'r  golamt  a  tnlngn  gn  u 
tniriDltorl).  a'v  tgttiultoci)  nil)  ortJt 
gn  ci  ninguffrcl). 

6  gtil)  ortil)  glur  a  li'Sanfaoncsit 
5  gan^DtJuiD,  a'  zi  cntti  orlil)  loan. 

7  1t|ton  a  titiarti)  gn  trstiolaetfj, 
0  bcstiolartiju  o'r  golcuni,  gn  g 
i3[)rrtifnt  oil  trbogtitiato. 

8  ilgt)  cfc  ortli  g  golcuni  Ijlnnto, 
citi^r  £  l)l)anfonc3it  g  licstialactf)u 
o'r  golcuni. 

0  lijtotir.ijb  ortti  g  gliiir  "okunt  g 
sg  gn  golcuo  pop  tign  'sgn  gn  liguol 

10  gn  g  bgti  gtiti  octiti  rf,  a'r 
bob  a  Trmaclijplnut  triDgbbato  cf: 
a'r  fagb  npb  atinalni  titiim  o  Ijanato. 

1 1  ilt  ur  fi  "btialD  g  M\m  g  tiactij, 
a'r  ct=  "bbato  gtjun  ng  's  lilTrrbgnc^ 
Bont  cf. 

12  3' riignniurr  an  lirrbgnirsont 
tf,  ri)0C3  g  Sbteignt  braint  g  faot  gn 
faribion  i  DtiuUJ,  'scf  ix  satol  a 
rrrliant  gn  g  (ffnto  cf, 

13  gr  ci  a  anrt  ngb  o  iuact,  nac 
0  cbjullgs  g  matnb,  na'c  o  'tngllgs 
gtor,  citlK  o  Dtiuto. 

1-1  il'r  ©air  !)bbni.itj  a  tonacti)- 
ptogt  gn  giialnt.  a:  a  tirigiaUiliti  gn 
cin  plfti),  va'  gludsam  ci  'ogoniant, 
facgis  gogoniant  bn  gnnctiic  iiap 
gbtirtij  g  SEalj)  gn  I'aUin'rat  a" 
gtoirtoncbti. 


DR.  W.  MORGAN'S  VERSION. 
London,  Folio,  1588. 

gm  g  bcdjjrctiat)  gr  ocbti  g  gair, 
a'r  gair  ocbt  ggti  a  Suto,  a  ^ufa 
ortiti  g  gair. 

2  Itjttin  octib  gn  g  icdjrcnalj  gglj 
a  JDuSd. 

3  STrtog'blJa  cf  g  gtonacti^pfagt) 
pob  pctli,  ac  Ijcbtito  cf  ni  tonacli  tint 
a'r  a  irmartttptnuti. 

\  !|Dtttt)o  rf  gr  ortti  bglugti,  a'r 
bglugt'oclit  olcuni  tgnion. 

5  'H'r  golcuni  a  IcUturcijotti  gn  g 
tgtuglltocl),  a'r  tgtogllulrij  nil)  ocl)5 
gn  ci  atnggffrcli. 

C  |3r  gSoclil)  gliir  Inclii  ti  anfon 
otilji  torUj  Qtiutt),  a'i  cntai  Eoan. 

7  fijton  a  litacti)  gn  tcstiolact^, 
fcl  g  tcstiolactiic  cfc  ant  g  golcuni, 
fcl  g  crctc  pamb  tttoulilio  cf. 

8  i^lili  cfc  octl)  g  golcuni  ljirin= 
nir,  citijr  t  icstiolacUju  am  g 
golcuni. 

9  [^Jtnnnto]  octli  g  gtolr  olcuni, 
gr  iilnn  sgtil)  gn  golctio  pob  tun  a'r 
g  sgtl)  gn  tgfot  i'r  but. 

to  gn  g  but  ur  octt  cfc,  a'r  but 
a  irinacTiipiilut  trUogtto  cf :  a'r  but 
nit  atnabu  cf. 

U  at  ci  citto  ci  Ijun  g  tactf)  cfc, 
a'i  citto  d  ijun  ni's  tcrbgnniasant 
cf. 

12  ©nt  cgnnifcr  a'r  a'i  tcrbgn= 
ninsant  cf,  cfc  a  rottcs  ittgnt  allu 
i  fot  gn  fcibion  i  Ettiio,  [scf]  i'r 
sntol  a  grctnit  gn  ci  cniu  cf, 

13  g  rljai  ni  anct  o  iuact,  nac  o 
ctogllus  u  cnatot,  nac  o  ctogllns  glur, 
citljr  0  Dtuin. 

L't  a'r  gair  a  innactfjptogt  gn 
gnalnt,  ac  a  trigott  gn  cin  plitij  ni, 
(ac  ni  a  toclgotn  ci  ogoniant  cf, 
nicgis  gogoniant  gr  tnicganctic 
[jpab  gn  tgfot]  otti  torti)  g  2Lat) 
gn  llafan  graa,  a  gtoirionctt. 


BISHOP  PARRY'S  VERSION. 
London,  Folio,  1620. 

giji  g  tccf)rcuat  gr  octt  g  ©air, 
a'r  ©air  octt  ggt'a  Dutti,"a  Quto 
octt  g  ©air. 

2  ^tjtun  octt  gn  g  tccf)rcuat  got 
a  IDuln. 

3  SErrogtto  cf  g  gfanactfjptotjt 
pob  pctl) ;  ac  i)cbtta  cf,  ni  tonact1)= 
ptogt  tint  a'r  a  tonartliptnut. 

\  gntto  cf  ur  octt  bgtogt,  a'r 
bgtogtoctt  olcuni  tgnioif :  " 

5  a'r  golcuni  sutt  gn  llctogrrbu 
un  g  tutoglltorli,  a'r  tutoglllnci)  nit 
octt  gn  ci  nmggffrct. 

6  gr  utoctt  gtjbr  tocti  ti  anfon 
otti  tort!)  Dtuln,  ai  cnto  loan  : 

7  1i|ton  a  ttactij  gn  tgstiolactf), 
fcl  g  tgstiolnctljci  ant  g  golcuni,  fcl 
g  actri  patob  trtoutto  cf. 

8  ilit  cfc  octt  g  golcuni,  citijr 
[cfc  a  anfonasit]  fctg  tgstiolaclfjci 
am  g  golcuni. 

9  It^ton  gtoctt  g  giiiir  olcuni,  gr 
ijton  sutt  un  golcuo  pob  tun  a'r  g 
sutt  un  tnl'ot  i  r  but. 

10  gn  g  but  ur  octt  cfc,  a'r  but 
a  tonactliptout  titogtto  cf ;  a'r  but 
nit  atnabu  cf. 

U  at  ci  citto  n  bun  g  tartly, 
a'r  citto  ti  Ijun  ni  ttcrbuniasant 
cf. 

12  ©nt  cgnnifcr  ac  a'i  tcrbgn= 
iasant  cf,  cfc"  a  rottcs  ittgnt  allu 
i  fot  gn  fcibion  i  Dbuto,  [scf]  i'r 
satol  a  grctant  gn  d  cnto  cf. 

13  g  rijai  ni  anct  o  toact,  nac  a 
ctogllus  u  niatot,  nac  o  ctogllus  gtor, 
citi)r  0  Stuto. 

\\  a'r  ©air  a  tonactf)ptogt  gn 
gnatot,  ac  a  trigott  gn  cin  plitJj 
ni,  (ac  ni  a  tocleom  ci  ogoniant  ef, 
gogoniant  mcgis  gr  bnig=anctig 
ottitorlli  g  Slat)  gn  llaton  gras  a 
gtoirionctt. 


ON  THE  WELSH  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Welsh,  sometimes  called  the  British  lan- 
guage, on  account  of  its  former  predominance  in  Britain,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  an  ancient  tongue 
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once  diffused  tliroughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  although  now  confined  to  certain  sections  of  the 
British  Isles  and  a  portion  of  Brittany.  According  to  the  last  census  taken  in  1841,  the  population 
of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  was  estimated  at  1,045,958;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  popula- 
tion, particularly  in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire,  consists  of  EugHsh  and  Irish  immigrants. 
It  is  believed  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  Wales,  the  natives  of  the  principality,  to  whom  the  Welsh 
lano-uage  is  vernacular,  do  not  number  above  700,000  individuals;  an  amount  of  population  which  is 
less  by  one  half  than  that  of  cither  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire.'  In  estimating,  however,  the  number  of 
individuals  by  whom  Welsh  is  spoken,  it  must  be  taken  into  account,  that  from  fifty  to  seventy  thou- 
sand Welshmen  are  settled  in  various  towns  of  England,  particularly  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Chester,  Birmingham,  and  Bristol.^ 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  One  grand  distinctive  feature  which  runs  through 
the  Welsh,  and  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  Celtic  language,  is  the  incompleteness  of  the  grammatical 
system  of  inflections,  as  compared  with  the  complex  and  elaborate  systems  of  the  Sanscrit,  Teutonic, 
and  other  families.  This  circumstance,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
Europe  was  first  colonised  by  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  separation  of  the 
Celtic  family  from  the  parent  stock  in  Asia  took  place  at  a  period  prior  to  that  in  which  the  language 
then  common  to  the  Asian  race  had  attained  its  full  maturity  of  development.  The  study  of  the 
Celtic  dialects  has,  therefore,  a  bearing  more  or  less  direct  upon  all  questions  connected  with  the  early 
history  and  origin  of  nations;  for  the  remarkable  analogies  still  preserved  by  those  dialects  with  other 
families  and  classes  of  languages,  lead  us  back  to  the  most  remote  epochs  that  can  possibly  be  inves- 
ti"-ated  by  the  aid  of  comparative  philology.  In  Celtic  may  still  be  traced  some  faint  indications  of 
the  ancient  relationship,  if  not  of  the  original  identity,  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic  classes. 
The  Celtic,  like  Hebrew  and  other  Shemitic  languages,  has  two  sets  of  personal  pronouns;  namely, 
the  full  or  unmutilated  forms  used  chiefly  in  the  nominative  case,  and  the  abbreviated  forms  employed 
in  reo-imen;  the  latter  often  found  in  conjunction  with  a  preposition,  so  as  to  make  but  one  word.^ 
The  Celtic  pronouns  also  point  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
philologists,  for  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  the  personal  terminations  of  Welsh  verbs  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of  pronominal  suffixes;  so  that,  as  Dr.  Prlchard  has  justly  observed, 
the  lono-'debated  question  respecting  the  origin  of  these  terminations  may  now  be  considered  as  set  at 
rest,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Celtic  is  concerned.*  In  the  number  of  its  tenses  in  the  active  voice,  and 
especially  in  the  possession  of  a  passive  voice,  the  Celtic  dialects  are  richer  than  any  of  the  Teutonic 
lani-uao-es  except  the  Moeso-Gothic,  which  alone  retains  any  remnant  of  Its  ancient  passive  form,  and 
that  only  in  the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods.*  In  the  laws  of  euphony 
reo-ulatino-  the  permutation  of  consonants  when  brought  together  in  composition,  the  Celtic  oflers 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  other  languages  of  its  class;  but,  with  this  distinctive  peculiarity,  that, 
while  in  Greek  and  in  most  of  the  Indo-European  languages  one  consonant  has  no  power  in  modifying 
another,  except  when  joined  thereto  in  one  and  the  same  word,  the  Celtic  alone  resembles  the  San- 
scrit in  the  modifying  influence  possessed  by  the  final  and  initial  consonants  of  words  in  sequence. 
The  principles  upon  which  these  changes  in  the  consonants  of  distinct  words  depend  are,  in  Sanscrit, 
comprised  in  what  is  technically  called  the  law  of  Sandhi,  and  are  purely  euphonic  in  their  nature. 
In  Welsh  and  its  cognate  dialects,  on  the  contrary,  these  characteristic  changes  of  Initial  consonants 
seem  to  have  a  more  especial  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  word,  or  to  some  rule  of 
o-rammatical  construction ;  yet  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  alteration  of  the  initial  letter  seems 
m  Welsh  to  depend  mainly,  if  not  solely,  upon  euphonic  principles.'^  The  Welsh  differs  in  several 
respects  from  the  other  Celtic  dialects :  it  is  derived  immediately  from  the  Cymric  branch  of  the  Celtic 
lano-uacre  anciently  spoken  through  Germany  to  the  ocean,  whereas  Gaelic,  Erse,  and  Manx  probably  owe 
their  orio-in  to  the  ancient  language  of  Celtic  Gaul.  The  Welsh  is  remarkable,  Hke  the  Eollc  Greek,  for 
its  habitual  substitution  of  hard  palatine  and  guttural  consonants  for  the  soft  palatine  and  sibilant  letters 
of  the  Sanscrit  in  such  radicals  or  elementary  words  as  are  common  to  both  languages.  In  this 
peculiarity  it  is  foflowed  in  some  degree  by  the  Teutonic  languages,  although  they  often  incline  more 
strongly  to  the  Introduction  of  an  aspirate.'  The  great  number  of  Latin  words  which  enter  into  the 
Welsh  vocabulary  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  long  supremacy  of  the  Romans  in  Britain :  to 

1  Wales,  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  p.  7.  '  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  p.  ISO;  see  also  Grimm's  Deutsche 

2  Wales,  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  p.  567.  Grammatili,  p.  8S5. 

3  Dr.  Meyer,  in  the  Seventeenth  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  317.  "^  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  p.  34. 
<  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  p.  130.  '  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  p.  42. 
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whicli  cause  may  also  be  traced  the  adoption,  by  the  Welsh,  of  the  Eoman  characters,  which  took  place  at 
an  early  period,  as  is  evident  from  ancient  inscriptions  and  Icgc'nds  on  coins.'  To  account,  however,  for 
the  numerous  Celtic  words  which  are  to  be  detected  in  the  Latin  and  (ircek  languages,  we  must  resort 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  Umbri,  the  Osci,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  primitive  colonists  of  Italy 
and  Southern  Europe,  were  of  Celtic  descent.  In  many  words,  of  which  Lhuyd  gives  a  detailed  list, 
(Arch.  Brit.  p.  269),  the  Celtic  and  Greek  approximate  so  closely  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
respecting  the  identity  of  their  origin,  while;  the  corresponding  terms  in  Latin  evidently  proceed  from 
an  entirely  distinct  source.  Such  words  as  in  Latin  commence  with  sc,  sp,  or  st,  have  the  letter  y 
prefixed  in  Welsh  (e.g.  Lat.  scclere,  IVd.  ysceler;  Lat.  spiritus,  Wei.  yspryd  ;  Lat.  status,  VVel.  ystad);^ 
and  a  similar  peculiarity  is  exhibited  by  the  French  language,  which  also  inserts  a  vowel  before  Latin 
words  commencing  with  these  letters,  as  in  espvce,  from  Lat.  species;  esperer,  from  Lat.  s])erare. 

The  form  of  conjugation  in  the  Welsh  verbs  is  immediately  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  will  appear 
by  exhibiting  some  of  the  forms  of  a  verb  common  to  both  languages:  e.g.  Wcl.  canu,  to  sing,  Lat. 
cano,  or  canto  ;  IVcl.  canaf,  or  canav,  LMt.  cantavi ;  W(d.  eanaist,  Lat.  cantavisti,  contracted  cantasti ; 
Wei.  canodd,  Lat.  canit ;  Wei.  imperative,  caned,  Lat.  future,  canet ;  Wei.  canasom,  Lat.  contr. 
cantassemus,  for  cantavissemus.  The  form  of  the  second  person  plural  is  pccidiar  to  the  Welsh: 
canasoch,  you  sang  ;  the  ch  is  derived  from  chvl,  you;  a  personal  pronoun  used  in  Welsh  as  a  distinct 
word  ;  Wei.  canasent,  Lat.  cantiissent.  It  appears  from  these  examples  that  the  Welsh  is  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  Latin  as  the  Italian  is,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  conjugations  are  concerned  :  for  the 
Italian  terminations  deviate  from  the  Latin  as  much  as  the  Welsh,  and  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  exception  of  the  second  person  plural  already  noticed;  as  -amus  in  Latin  is  -amo  in  Italian, 
and  in  Welsh  -om,  as  in  the  above  examj^les. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  earliest  mention  of  a  Welsh  version 
of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  occurs  in  an  epistle  prefixed,  by  Dr.  Eichard  Davis,  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
to  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Welsh  New  Testament  (that  of  1567),  in  which  he  states  that  there 
was  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch  extant  about  the  year  1527,  and  that  he  himself  saw  a  copy  of  the  work 
in  the  possession  of  a  learned  gentleman,  a  relative  of  his  own:  he  does  not,  however,  give  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  translator,  or  the  period  at  which  the  version  was  executed.*  Several  short 
detached  portions  of  Scripture  were  translated  into  Welsh,  and  printed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
probably  for  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  or  Service  Book  compiled  during  that  period.  In  1562,  a  law  was 
enacted  by  parliament  enforcing  the  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  Welsh  language,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  St.  David,  Llandaff,  and  Hereford.  In 
consequence  of  this  enactment,  William  Salesbury,  a  Welshman  of  liberal  education,  and  a  good  linguist 
for  the  age,  was  appointed  by  the  bishops  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  projected  edition;'  and  by  him 
the  entire  New  Testament  was  translated,  except  the  Book  of  Revelation,  which  is  ascribed  to  Huet, 
a  chantor  or  prrecentor  of  St.  David's,  and  five  of  the  Epistles  (2  Timothy,  Hebrews,  James,  and  the 
two  general  Epistles  of  Peter),  which  were  translated  by  the  above-named  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  bishop 
of  the  same  place.  The  whole  version  was  made  from  the  Greek  collated  with  the  Latin  :  Its  general 
fidelity  has  never  been  disputed,  but  it  is  faulty  in  style  and  orthography.  It  is  divided,  like  our 
present  Testaments,  into  chapters,  but  has  no  distinction  of  verses  except  in  some  books  towards  the 
end.''  It  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  printed  in  1567  in  Loudon,  at  the  expense  of 
Humphrey  Toy.  The  edition,  which  consisted  of  500  copies,  was  in  quarto,  and  printed  in  black 
letter.  More  than  twenty  years  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament,  before  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  Wales.  This  boon  was  at  length  conferred  by 
Dr.  William  ilorgan,  originally  a  vicar  of  Llanrhaiadr-mochnant,  in  Denbighshire,  and  raised  in  1595 
to  the  see  of  Llandaff,  and  in  1601  to  that  of  St.  Asaph.  With  the  aid  of  several  eminent  scholars, 
he  prepared  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,'^  and  revised  Salesbury 's  version  of  the 
New  Testament.     He  was  not  nommated  to  this  important  undertaking  by  the  bishops,  but  engaged 

*  A  Welsh  version  of  the  Bible  was  preserved  in  MS.  at  Celydd  Ifan,  near  Bridgend  in  Glamorgan  :  it  appears  to  have  been 
executed  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  an  ancestor  of  the  family  residing  in  that  place,  about  the  year  1470.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  MS.  was  still  extant  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  all  probability  it  is  still  preserved.  It  may  have  been  a  MS.  of  the  Pentateuch  of 
this  version  to  which  Dr.  R.  Davis  referred.  We  may,  however,  also  mention  that  it  has  been  stated  that  the  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  into  English,  by  WiUiam  Tyndale,  was  the  basis  of  a  Welsh  version. 


Historical  and  Critical   Remarks  on  the  British  Tongue,  by  Dr.         3  Historical  Accountof  the  Welsh  Vers,  of  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Llewelyn,  p. 8. 

LleweljTi,  p.  41.  4  Historical  Account  of  the  Welsh  Vers,  of  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Lleweljii,  p.6. 

Lhuyd's  Archieologia  Brit.  p.  8.  5  Historical  Account  of  the  Welsh  Vers,  of  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Llewelyu,  p.  6o. 
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in  it  spontaneously.  In  1588  he  printed  both  Testaments  with  the  Apocrypha  in  one  volume  foUo. 
The  work  was  divided  into  verses  throughout,  and,  like  the  former  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  was 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  edition  also  consisted  of  500  copies,  and  was  printed  in  black 
letter :  a  copy,  presented  by  the  translator  himself,  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
at  Westminster,  and  another  in  the  library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Dr.  IMorgan 
afterwards  subjected  the  New  Testament  to  a  second  revisal,  and  the  corrected  version  was  ready  for 
the  press  in  1604,  when  he  died:  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  printed.  The  important  work 
which  had  occupied  so  many  years  of  this  prelate's  life,  was  not  discontinued  after  his  decease.  His 
successor  in  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Richard  Parry,  manifested  equal  zeal  in  the  preparation  of 
a  faithful  version  of  the  Welsh  Scriptures.  Of  his  own  accord,  and  in  concert  with  his  chaplain, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Davies,  Dr.  Parry  undertook  a  complete  revision  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  the  course  of  which  he  introduced  so  many  corrections  and  alterations,  that  the 
work  is  deservedly  regarded  as  a  new  and  independent  version,  rather  than  as  an  amended  translation. 
It  has  always  been  held  in  such  high  estimation,  that  it  has  been  used  as  the  text  of  all  succeeding 
editions;  and  the  few  variations  that  from  time  to  time  may  have  been  made  from  it,  are  chiefly  of  an 
orthographical  nature  :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  standard  version  of  the  Welsh  Scriptures.  It  was  pubhshed 
for  the  first  time  in  1620,  by  Norton  and  Hill,  his  Majesty's  printers  in  London,  and  contained  a 
dedication  to  King  James.  The  copy  which  was  presented  to  the  king  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  edition,  however,  only  consisted  of  500  cojsies:  like  the  two  previous  editions,  it  was  printed 
in  black  letter  and  m  folio,  and  the  total  want  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  printed  in  a  more 
accessible  form  was  at  this  jieriod  severely  felt  in  Wales.  In  consequence  of  this  lamentable  deficiency, 
some  noble-minded  citizens  of  London  combined  together  to  furnish  a  portable  edition  of  the  Welsh 
Bible  at  their  own  expense.  Their  edition,  which  was  published  in  1630  in  London,  was  in  small 
octavo,  and  contained,  besides  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Apocrypha,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  Prys,  archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  was  the  translator  of 
this  psalter,  which  is  now  used  in  the  Welsh  churches.  Another  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  by 
Captain  Middleton,  had  been  printed  by  Salesbury  in  London  as  early  as  1603.  The  other  principal 
editions  of  the  Scriptures,  issued  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as 
follows  :  — 

1647.  The  New  Testament  in  12mo.,  without  headings  to  the  chapters;   1000  copies. 

1648.  Second  edition  of  the  Metrical  Psalms,  by  Archdeacon  Prys,  in  12mo. 

1654.  The  whole  Bible  in  8vo. ;  6000  copies.     This  is  sometimes  called  Cromwell's  Bible. 

1654.  A  separate  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  also  in  8vo.,  1000  copies;  printed  in  larger  type 
than  the  Bible  of  the  same  date. 

1672.  The  New  Testament  with  the  Psalms,  both  in  prose  and  metre.  This  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  means  of  subscriptions  collected  in  Wales  and  England :  it  was  printed  in  8 vo. , 
and  consisted  of  2000  copies. 

1678.  The  whole  Bible,  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  8vo.,  printed  in  London.  Of 
this  edition,  which  consisted  of  8000  copies,  1000  copies  were  distributed  gratis  among 
the  poor,  and  the  rest  were  sold  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  printmg.  Mr.  Thomas 
Gouge,  a  man  of  noted  benevolence,  was  the  principal  promoter  of  this  edition :  it  passed 
through  the  press  imder  the  care  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hughes,  who  formerly 
held  the  living  of  Mydoim,  in  Caermarthenshire,  but  was  ejected  at  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  The  corrections  in  orthography  and  punctuation,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  were  ninnerous  and  important ;  and  this  edition,  though  not  without  its 
defects,  has  in  consequence  been  held  in  high  estimation. 

1690.  Bible  in  8vo.,  10,000  copies.  This  edition  was  published  by  the  Rev.  David  Jones,  the 
ejected  minister  of  Llandisllio,  imder  the  patronage  of  Lord  Wharton,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  some  ministers  and  citizens  of  London. 

1690.  Bible  in  folio,  1000  copies,  printed  at  Oxford,  for  the  use  of  churches.  This  is  sometimes 
called  Bishop  Lloyd's  Bible,  because  he  Is  believed  to  have  had  some  hand  In  the  pub- 
lication, and  to  have  supplied  the  chronology  and  references.'  It  was  printed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Pierce  Lewis,  a  gentleman  of  Anglesea.  This  was  the  first 
edition  printed  in  Roman  characters ;  It  varies  from  preceding  editions  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  many  words. 

1  Historical  Account  of  the  Welsh  Version  of  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Llewelyn,  p.  35. 
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1718.  Biblo  in  8vo.,  10,000  copies,  printed  in  London.  This  is  often  called  "Moses  Williams' 
Bible,"  because  that  gentleman,  then  vicar  of  Dyfynog,  in  Brecknockshire,  was  the 
curator  of  the  press.  This  edition  was  the  first  published  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  :  it  has  the  Apocrypha,  tlie  Psalms  in 
metre,  some  hymns,  and  forms  of  prayer ;  also  marginal  references  and  the  contents  of 
chapters. 

1727.  Bible  in  8vo.,  5000  copies,  London.  This  edition  was  published  under  the  same  patronage 
as  the  last,  but  without  the  references  or  the  headings  of  the  chapters :  on  account  of 
this  omission  it  was  never  so  higlily  valued  or  sought  after  by  the  people. 

1746.  Bible  in  8vo.,  15,000  copies,  Cambridge.  This  was  the  third  edition  brought  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  contains 
nearly  all  that  was  printed  in  the  edition  of  1718,  and  passed  through  the  press  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  E.  Morris  of  the  Navy  Office,  a  distinguished  Welsh  scholar.  In  this 
and  the  following  edition  the  orthography  of  Bishop  Lloyd's  Bible  was  adopted. 

1752.  Bible  in  8vo.,  15,000  copies,  London.  This,  like  the  edition  of  1746,  was  printed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Morris,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge:  these  two  editions  cost  the  sum  of  £6000.' 

1752.  New  Testament  and  Psalms,  in  8vo.,  2000  copies,  London:  printed  from  the  edition  of 
1672  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Several  reprints  from  this 
edition  have  been  made  at  Shrewsbury. 

1769.  Bible  in  8vo.,  20,000  copies,  London:  pubHshed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 

Knowledge.     The  orthography  is  that  of  Bishop  Lloyd's  Bible. 

1770.  Bible  in  quarto,  Caermarthen,  with  Notes  by  the  Ecv.  Peter  Williams.     This  has  been 

reprinted  at  least  twelve  different  times  at  Caermarthen,  and  similar  editions  have  issued 
from  other  Welsh  presses.  The  same  Bible  has  been  printed  in  folio  size,  with  plates, 
by  Fisher  and  Co.,  London. 

1789.  Bible  in  folio,  London.     This  was  a  small  edition,  printed  for  the  use  of  churches  by  the 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

1790.  Bible  in  12mo.,  with  Mr.  John  Canne's  Ecferences,  printed  at  Trevecca,  in  Brecknockshire, 

under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Peter  Williams.     An  edition  of  the  same  Bible  was 
subsequently  printed  at  Caermarthen. 
1799.  Bible  in  8vo.,  10,000  copies;  and  New  Testament  printed  separately  (also  in  8vo.),  2000 
copies.     These  editions  were  published  under  the  care  of  the  Eev.  John  Roberts,  at  Ox- 
ford, by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  editions  above  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  10,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
various  sizes,  printed  in  the  year  1800  at  Salop, ^  were  all  that  appeared  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.      At  the  close  of  the  last  and  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  great  scarcity  of  the  vernacvdar  Scriptures  prevailed  in  Wales.     The  large  edition  of  1799 
was  no  sooner  published  than  sold,  and  the  last  copy  was  disposed  of  before  one  fourth  part  of  the 
country   was  suppUod.'     Urgent  applications  were  made   to   the   Society  for   Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  entreating  them  to  provide  further  supplies  of  the  Welsh  Scriptures,  but  without  success. 
At  this  juncture,  when  no  aid  seemed  attainable  from  that  source,  the  Eev.  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala, 
formerly  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  but  then  officiating  in  connection  with  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  came  to  London  to  endeavour  to  find  other  means  for  supplying  the  princi- 
pality with  Bibles.    He  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  the  Eeligious  Tract 
Society,  the  members  of  which  entered  warmly  into  the  case.     It  was  found  to  be  too  important  and 
too  difficult  to  admit  of  any  immediate  resolution ;  but  meetings  were  held  on  alternate  Tuesdays  for 
its  consideration,  which,  after  fifteen  months'  anxious  dehberations,  issued  in  calling  the  public  meeting 
on  the  7th  March,  1804,  for  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.''  _   As  the  scarcity 
of  Bibles  in  Wales  had  thus  been  the  proximate  cause  of  the  origin  of  this  noble  institution,  so  one  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Society,  when  established,  was  an  attempt  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
Welsh  people  for  copies  of  the  Scriptures.     The  Society  resolved  in  1804  to  print  an  edition  of  the 
Welsh  Bible  and  Testament  on  stereotype  plates:  the  number  ordered  was  20,000  Bibles  in  12mo., 
with  5000  additional  Testaments  in  a  larger  type.     The  text  selected  was  the  Oxford  edition  of  1799, 

1  HistoricalAccountofthe  Welsh  Vers,  of  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Llewelyn,  p.  54. 
3  Anderson's  Historical  Sketches,  p.  257. 
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and  the  proffered  services  of  Mr.  Charles  were  accepted  in  revising  and  preparing  a  copy  for  the  press. 
Wliile  this  revision  was  being  vigorously  carried  on,  a  communication,  emanating  from  the  Rev. 
J.  Eoberts  of  Tremeirchion,  Flintshire,  was  conveyed,  through  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  to  Lord  'I'eignmouth,  the  President  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  impeaching 
the  accuracy  of  certain  orthographical  alterations  introduced  by  Mr.  Charles.  A  Sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  validity  of  these  complaints ;  and  after  a  lengthened  controversy  it  was 
proved,  that  though  Mr.  Charles  had  in  his  revised  copy  ventured  on  the  adoption  of  certain  ortho- 
graphical changes,  chiefly  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Dr.  Pughe,  yet  that  he  was  guiltless  of 
innovation  so  tar  as  the  general  sense  or  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  was  concerned.  The  expediency 
of  the  alterations  in  orthography  adopted  by  Mr.  Charles  formed  the  next  subject  of  inquiry;  and  as 
the  Sub-committee,  from  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  language,  felt  themselves  incompetent 
to  decide  the  question,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Eev.  Walter  Davies,  vicar  of 
Meifod,  Montgomeryshire.  This  gentleman  declared  his  opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  the  old  system  of 
orthography,  which  the  Society  accordingly  determined  to  adopt  in  their  forthcoming  edition ;  and  it 
must  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Charles,  that  he  liberally  gave  his  services  to  the  correction 
and  revision  of  the  text  by  which  his  own  was  superseded.  In  1805  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  announced  their  intention  of  printing  20,000  copies  of  the  Welsh  Bible  from  the 
text  of  1746;  to  which,  however,  they  afterwards  gave  the  preference  of  the  text  of  1752.  To  avoid 
the  serious  evil  of  discrepancy  between  their  versions,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  resolved 
that  they  likewise  would  adopt  this  latter  text;  and  their  edition,  prepared  from  this  standard,  left  the 
press  in  1806.  Including  this  their  first  edition,  the  number  of  copies  issued  at  successive  intervals  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  from  the  year  1806  to  the  present  year  (1849)  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows ' :  — 

Bibles .329,131 

Testaments 384,209 

Diglots,  Welsh  and  Enghsh       .         .         1,986 

Total  .         .         715,326 

Other  large  editions  besides  those  above  described  have  been  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge:  of  these  the  principal  was  that  printed  at  Oxford  in  1809,  for  which  collations 
were  made  from  previous  editions,  typographical  errors  were  corrected,  and  the  orthography  of  proper 
names  was  restored  according  to  the  text  of  1620.^ 

Facts  relative  to  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — The  manner  in  which  the 
Bible  Society's  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  received  in  Wales  is  thus  described  by  an  eye- 
witness:— "  When  the  arrival  of  the  cart  was  announced  which  caiTied  the  first  sacred  load,  the  Welsh 
peasants  went  out  in  crowds  to  meet  it,  welcomed  it  as  the  Israelites  did  the  ark  of  old,  drew  it 
into  the  town,  and  eagerly  bore  off  every  copy  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  dispersed.  The  young 
people  were  to  be  seen  consuming  the  whole  night  in  reading  it.  Labourers  carried  it  with  them  to 
the  fields,  that  they  might  enjoy  it  during  the  intervals  of  their  labour,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  sacred  truths."'  The  increase  in  the  issues  and  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Wales  since  that  period  is  highly  encouraging.  Adding  the  circidation  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  that  of  private  printers,  to  the  munber  issued  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  total  number  of  Welsh  Bibles  and  Testaments  printed  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  places,  cannot  be  far  short  of  ONE  MILLION  copies. 
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GAELIC. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  GAELIC  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Anns  an  toiseach  bha  am  Focal,  agus  blia  'm  Focal  raaille  re  Dia,  agus  b'e  'm  Focal  Dia. 
^  Bha  c  so  air  tiis  maille  re  Dia.  "  Rinneadh  na  h-uile  nithe  leis ;  agus  as  eugnihais  cha 
d'rinneadli  aon  ni  a  rinneadh.     ■•  Annsan  bha  beatha,  agus  b'i  a'  bheatha  solus  dhaoine. 

*  Ao-us  tha  'n  solus  a'  soillseachadh  anns  an  dorchadas,  agus  cha  do  ghabh  an  dorchadas  e. 

*  Chuireadh  duine  o  Dhia,  d'am  b'ainm  Eoin.  '  Thainig  esan  mar  f  hianuis,  chum  fianuis 
a  thoirt  mu'n  t-sohis,  chum  gu'n  creideadh  na  h-uile  dhaoine  tridsan.  **  Cha  b'esan  an' 
solus  sin,  ach  chuireadh  e  chum  gu  d'thugadh  e  fianuis  mu'n  t-solus.  "  B'e  so  an  solus 
fior,  a  ta  soillseachadh  gach  uile  dhuine  tha  teachd  chum  an  t-saoghail.  "*  Bha  e  anns 
an  t-saoghal,  agus  rinneadh  an  saoglial  leis,  agus  cha  d'aithnich  an  saoghal  e.  "  Thainig 
e  dh'ionnsuidh  a  dhucha  fein,  agus  cha  do  ghabh  a  mhuinntir  fein  ris.  ''^  Ach  a  mheud 
's  a  o-habh  ris,  thug  e  dhoibh  cumhachd  a  bhi  'nan  cloinn  do  Dhia,  eadhon  dhoibhsan  a 
ta  creidsinn  'na  ainm  :  '•'  A  bha  air  an  gineamhuin,  cha'n  ann  o  f  huil,  no  o  thoil  na  febla, 
no  o  thoil  duinc,  ach  o  Dhia.  "  Agus  rinneadh  am  Focal  'na  flieoil,  agus  ghabh  c  cbm- 
hnuidh  'nar  measgne,  (agus  chunnaic  sinn  a  ghlbir,  mar  ghlbir  aoin  ghin  Mhic  an  Athar) 
l^n  grilis  agus  firinn. 

ON  THE  GAELIC  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Gaelic  is  spoken  in  the  Higlilands  and 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  pervades  a  region  not  much  less  in  extent  than  the  half  of  all  North 
Britain.  The  people  to  whom  this  language  is  vernacular  has.  In  round  numbers,  been  estimated  at 
400,000  individuals.'  Antiquarians  are  not  agi-eed  as  to  whether  the  progenitors  of  this  population 
were  the  ancient  Britons,  or  merely  colonists  from  Ireland. 

Chaeacteeistics  of  the  Language. — The  characteristics  of  the  Gaelic  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Erse  dialect.  One  point  of  difference  however  is,  that  the  Gaelic,  unlike  the  Insli, 
verbs  possess  but  two  simple  tenses,  the  preterite  and  the  future.  The  substantive  verbs  "  bi,"  to  be, 
and  "  Is,"  1  am,  form  perliaps  the  only  exception  to  the  rule,  as  they  both  possess  a  present  tense  : 
such  forms  as  "  Creidim,"  I  believe,"  "  Guidheam,"  I  -pray,  now  occasionally  to  be  heard  in  the  High- 
lands, do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Gaelic,  but  seem  to  have  been  introduced  from  Ireland.-  In  this 
singular  defect  of  possessing  no  simple  present  tense,  the  Gaelic  (like  the  Welsh,  the  Manks,  and  the 
extinct  dialect  of  Cornwall)  resembles  the  Hebrew  and  Shemitic  class  of  languages,  to  which,  as  has 
aheady  been  observed,  the  Celtic  class  makes  several  notable  approximations. 

Veesions  of  the  Sceiptures  in  this  Language. — The  venerable  Bede  informs  us  that, 
in  his  time,  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  Great  Britain  "  in  five  dialects  then  vulgarly  used,  viz.  those 
of  the  Angles,  Britons,  Scots,  Picts,  and  Latins.^  But  if  a  version  of  Scripture  ia  the  language  we 
call  Gaelic  really  existed  in  Bede's  time,  it  is  certain  that  no  fragment  of  it  is  now  extant;  nor  has  any 
allusion  to  its  existence  been  made  by  any  other  early  writer.  Scotland,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been 
left  longer  than  almost  any  other  part  of  Europe  unprovided  with  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular  language.     In  1686,  200  copies  of  the  Irish  Bible,  printed,  as  is  subsequently  mentioned, 

■  Anderson's  Histoiical  Sketches,  p.  126.  2  Stewait's  Elements  of  GaeUc  Grammar,  p.  9'.  ^  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  p.  41 . 
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at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Boyle,  were  transmitted  to  Scotland  for  the  use  of  tlie  Highlanders,  and  owing 
to  the  similarity  between  the  two  dialects,  were  found  to  be  generally  intelligible.  This  edition  was, 
however,  printed  in  the  Irish  character,  with  wliicli  the  Highlanders  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted, 
whereas  they  had  been  taught  to  read,  although  they  could  not  understand  English.  For  their  benefit, 
therefore,  an  edition  of  the  Irish  Bible  was  issued  in  Roman  characters  in  1690:  the  work  was  printed 
in  London  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Eev.  Robert  Kirk,  minister  of  Aberfoyle,  and  was 
promoted  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  James  Kirkwood,  of  Astwick,  and  assisted  by  Mr.  Boyle.  Another 
small  edition  of  the  Irish  New  Testament  (consisting  of  about  500  copies)  was  published  in  Glasgow  in 
1754,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1767  that  a  New  Testament  in  the  Gaelic  tongue  was  provided  for 
the  Scotch  Highlanders.  For  this  important  translation,  alike  creditable  to  tlie  venerable  translator, 
and  o-ratifying  to  all  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating  it,  Scotland  was  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  James  Stuart,  of  Killin:  the  work  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
promoting  christian  knowledge,  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  London  Society.  The  first  edition 
consisted  of  10,000  copies  in  12mo.,  and  a  larger  edition  of  21,500  copies  was  issued  by  the  same 
Society  in  1796.  Encouraged  by  the  evident  acceptableness  of  these  editions,  the  next  measure  of  the 
Society  was  to  obtain  a  Gaelic  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  Several  ministers  cooperated  in  this 
translation,  which  they  agreed  should  be  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  text.  To  facilitate  the  work, 
the  Old  Testament  was  divided  into  four  parts,  two  of  which  were  allotted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart, 
minister  of  Luss,  the  son  of  the  learned  translator  of  the  New  Testament.  A  third  part,  also,  afterwards 
fell  to  his  share,  although  it  had  in  the  first  instance  been  executed  by  another  hand.  The  remaining 
fourth  part,  consisting  of  the  Prophetical  Books  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi  both  inclusive,  was  translated 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Campbeltown,  and,  on  its  completion,  was  found  to  differ  altogether  in  style 
and  execution  from  the  other  portion  of  the  Bible  translated  by  Dr.  Stuart.  The  translation  of 
Dr.  Stuart  was  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  its  close  adherence,  so  far  as  the  idiom  of  the  Gaelic 
lano-uage  would  permit,  to  the  letter  of  the  sacred  text ;  whereas  the  Prophetical  Books  are  translated  in 
a  style  which  is  at  once  free  and  poetical,  resembling  in  some  respects  Bishop  Lowth's  translation  of 
Isaiah.'  The  work  was  published  in  parts  :  the  first  part,  containing  the  Pentateuch,  appeared  in 
1783,  and  5000  copies  of  the  whole  version  were  completed  at  press  in  1801,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society.  In  consequence  of  many  complaints  concerning  the  discrepancy  in  style  between  the 
prophetical  and  the  other  books,  the  Society  resolved,  in  tlieir  next  edition,  to  subject  the  former  to  a 
thorough  revision,  that  they  might  be  rendered  conformable  to  the  other  parts  of  the  version.  This 
plan  was  carried  into  effect  in  1807,  when  an  edition  of  20,000  copies  of  the  Old  together  with  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  at  Glasgow,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  of  Dingwall.^ 
Many  opposed  this  version  as  fearing  it  would  encourage  the  existence  of  the  Gaelic  language 
(which  some  desired  to  extinguish,  as  identified  with  Jacobitism).  Dr.  Johnson  did  much  to  encourage 
the  version.     One  of  his  letters  shows  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the  subject. 

In  the  meantime,  representations  having  been  forcibly  brought  before  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  respecting  the  deplorable  scarcity  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Highlands,  and  tlie 
inadequacy  of  the  means  employed  for  their  supply,  the  Society  agreed  to  furnish  an  edition  of  the 
Gaelic  Bible,  from  the  text  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Cliristian  Knowledge. 
This  edition  was  published  in  London  in  1807,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  Edinburgh  edition  above 
noticed  :  it  consisted  of  20,000  Bibles  and  10,000  Testaments.  It  was  received  with  the  utmost  joy 
and  gratitude  by  the  Highlanders,  but  their  demands  for  more  copies  still  continued  so  urgent,  that 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  from  time  to  time,  have  issued  other  editions  ;  and  the  total 
number  of  Gaelic  Bibles  and  Testaments  printed  by  them  up  to  the  present  year  (1849)  is  65,696 
Bibles,  and  77,949  Testaments.  The  following  list  of  editions  published  by  other  Societies  is  given 
by  Mr.  Anderson^: — 

1810.  By  Scottish  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  10,000  Bibles,  12mo. 

1821.  By  ditto  ditto  ditto  10,000  Tests.    12mo. 

1827.  By  ditto  ditto  ditto  1,000  Bibles,  4to. 

1827.  By  ditto  ditto  ditto         .  2,000  Tests.    8vo. 

1828.  By  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  7,500  Bibles,  24mo. 

1828.  By  ditto  5,000  Tests.    24mo. 

1829.  By  ditto  10,000  Bibles,  12mo. 
1829.    By  ditto  5,000  Bibles,  8vo. 

I  Second  Report  of  the  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society,  p.  176.  =  Towulcy's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  468.  =  Hist.  Sketclies,  p.  259 
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SPECIMEN  OF  THE  IRISH  VERSIONS. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


[London,  1844.] 
21MN  r*  cofAC  bo  bi  At)  Bb|xiACA|t,  i  bo  b]  A1J 

Bb)t|ACA|l     A     bpoCAlfl     'Dfe,     T     bo    b6     'DjA    AT) 
B|t]ACA|t. 

2  'iDo  bj  1*0  Ajt  ciif  A  bpocAifi  *!)&. 

3  LeifeAT)  a  c<v|b  i)a  b'wle  t)e]ce  bfevncA  ;  T 
5AP  fe  t)j  bpvil  ^injA  bfevocA,  bA  i)b&A)ir)A6. 

4  210  r^'^''  *'*'  ^1  beACA  ;  T  bob  j  ai)  beACA  foluj* 
T)A  t)b&oit)e. 

.5  2l5u|-  rojUtiSib  At)  |-oluf  rit)  aO  r^  boficAbAi*; 
1  t)jo|t  5Ab  At)  boitCAbAj"  c.r,Tfi  e. 

6  41)0  c-vilteAb  bvii)e  6  C)b)A,  b;\|t  bA^rin)  6oit),; 

7  Tiv\ii)]c  At)  c6  1*0  tt)Aii  ^]A6t)\;t;,  bo  cvrt)  50 
i)b6Ai)A&  ]•&  ^|t\6t)vi(;  bot)  ■C|-oluc,  ioi")uf-  50 
SCTieibpibjf  [cAc]  \ile  i\i\Ti. 

8  Njott  beifeAt)  At)  Soluf  iib,  ACb  [bo  cvifteA6 
6]  iot)vr  50  t)beAt)A6  t6  j:iA6t)v;|*|  boi)  T^j-oluf 
ub. 

9  t)o  b6  fo  At)  Soluj*  pi|tii)eAC,  fojUfijeAf 
5AC  Vile  6v?t)e  bJk  bci5  *^  ■*  cf  ivogAl. 

10  <Do  bj  fe  A^ft  A  cf&05Al,  T  citibfeAi)  bo 
|t|t)eA&  At)  ]-^05aI,  ACb  t)iofi  aicji)  ai)  j-^ojaI  &. 

11  'DjoOfvije  A  cobA  p^it)  t'o.]r)]c  ffe,  "|  t)io|t 
5AbAbA|v  A  6&oit)e  pe|t)  cvca  fe. 

12  2lcb  At)  rb^ib  bo  5Ab  cvca  6,  CV5  f&  cvtb- 
AcbA  &6|b  be)c  t)A  scloii)  A5  'DjA,  [e6ot)]  botj 
b]vo]i)5  c|\e]ber  aO  a  A|t)rr)^-eAt) : 

13  Mac  bp\;l  Ajt  t)A  T;5eit)eAtbAit)  6  ^\?l,  t)^  6 
CO)!  t)<\  coUa,  i)&  6  co|l  pijt,  ACb  6  <DbJA- 

14  2l3ur  bo  jtibgS  peo]l  boi)  Bbtt^icut,  T  bo 
coft)t)v;5  ^-e  eAbfx\;ije,  (i  bo  cvr)CAtt)Aji  a  5l6||v- 
X\or),  tt)Att  sloift  &iD5eiDe  [2t)bic]  ai)  21cai|i), 
Ui)  bo  5fiivi-vib  1  bpitupe. 


[London,  1824.] 
Ann  sa  tosach  do  bhi  an  Blunathar,  agus  do 
bin'  an  Bhriatliar  a  bbfochair  De,  agus  do  be  Di'a 
an  Bhriatliar, 

2  Do  bhi  so  ar  tiis  a  bhfocliair  D^. 

3  Leisean  a  tdid  na  huile  neithe  d^unta,  agus 
gan  ^  ni  bhfull  einni  deunta,  da  ndearnadh. 

4  Ann  sau  do  blii  beatlia,  agus  dob  i  an  bheatha 
solus  na  nddoine  : 

5  Agus  soillsigliidli  an  solus  sin  ann  sa  dorch- 
adas,  agus  ni'or  gliabli  an  dorchadas  cliuige  L 

6  Do  cuireadh  duine  6  Dhi'a,  dar  bhainm  Eoin: 

7  Tainic  an  te  so  mar  fliiadhnuisi,  do  chum  go 
nd^anadh  se  fiadhnuisi  don  tsolus,  ionnus  go 
gcreidfidis  cdch  uile  thrid. 

8  Ni'or  bhesean  an  solus  lid,  achd  do  cuireadh 
e  ionnus  go  ndeanadh  s^  fiadhnuisi  don  tsolus 
ud. 

9  Do  be  so  an  solus  fi'rinneach  shoillsigheas 
gach  uile  dhuine  dd  dtig  ar  a  tsaoghal. 

10  Do  bhi  se  air  a  tsdoghal,  agus  tridsean  do 
rinneadh  an  sdoghal,  achd  nior  aithin  an  saoghal  e. 

11  Dionnsuighe  a  choda  fein  thainic  se,  agus 
nior  ghabhadar  a  dhdoine  fein  chuca  i. 

12  Achd  an  mheid  do  ghabh  chuca  d,  tug  se 
cumhachda  dhcjibh  bheith  na  gcloinn  ag  Dia, 
eadhon  don  droing  chreideas  ann  a  ainmsean. 

13  Nach  bhfuil  ar  na  ngeineamhain  6  fhuil,  nd 
6  thoil  na  colla,  nd  6  thoil  fir,  achd  6  Dhia. 

14  Agus  do  rinneadh  feoil  don  Bhreithir,  & 
do  chomhnuigli  se  eadruinne  (agus  do  chunnca- 
mar  a  ghl6irsion,  mar  ghloir  ^ingheine  mic  on 
athair)  Idn  do  ghrasuibh  agus  df  irinnc. 


ON  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Except  in  large  to-ivns  and  their  vicinity,  the 
Erse  or  Irish  language  is  still  spoken  more  or  less  in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland,  but  it  prevails  more 
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especially  in  Munster  and  Connauglit.  There  are  no  less  than  600,000  individuals  who  can  speak 
no  other  language.  The  English  language  has  been  partially  acquired  by  about  three  millions  of  the 
native  Irish,  but  so  imperfectly  that  they  are  unable  to  receive  religious  instruction  through  its 
medium.'  The  entire  population  of  the  island,  including  Enghsh  settlers  and  those  famihar  with  the 
English  language,  amounts  to  7,943,940;  and  of  this  population  it  has  been  computed  that  there  are 
6,427,712  Koman  Catholics,  852,064  members  of  the  Establishment,  and  664,164  individuals  belong- 
ing to  other  denominations ;  so  that,  in  round  numbers,  out  of  every  hundred  souls  eighty-one  are 
Koman  Catholics,  eleven  belong  to  the  Anglican  church,  and  eight  are  Protestant  Dissenters.^  Yet, 
although  Roman  Cathohcism  has  at  present  this  preponderating  influence,  a  pure  form  of  Christianity 
existed  in  Ireland  until  the  yoke  of  Popery  was  imposed  upon  it  by  England.  This  subversion  of  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  Irish  people  dates  from  the  period  when  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  himself  by  birth  an 
Enghshman,  bestowed  on  Henry  11.  of  England  the  papal  sanction  for  the  annexation  of  the  island  to 
the  British  crown. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Although  the  Erse  or  Irish  is  now  little  known  but  as 
the  vernacular  of  an  illiterate  population,  it  was  once  the  language  of  hterature  and  science :  "the  English 
'  Saxons,"  observes  Camden,  "anciently  flocked  to  Ireland,  as  to  the  martof  sacred  learning :"  and  the  monu- 
ments of  Irish  philosophy,  poetry,  and  history  have  been  handed  down  from  the  tenth,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, probably,  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.^  Erse  belongs  to  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celtic 
language;  but  in  vrhat  country  it  originated  is  unknown,  for  Gaul,  Spain,  Scythia,  and  even  Troy,  have 
aU  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  first  sent  colonists  to  Ireland,  and  the  question  will  probably 
long  remain  undecided.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  dialect  of  the  Celtic  has  preserved  its  original 
purity  from  the  period  of  its  first  predominance  in  Ireland,  so  that  no  elements  which  are  not  strictly 
Celtic  can  be  detected  in  its  composition.  The  few  words  of  Teutonic  origin,  occasionally  to  be  met 
with  in  Erse,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Scoti,  a  tribe  of  Scandinavian  or  Belgic  origin, 
who,  about  the  time  that  the  Romans  quitted  Britain,  acquired  so  much  power  in  Ireland  that  the 
country  itself  became  known  by  the  name  of  Scotia ;  which  name  it  retained  until  the  Scoti  transferred 
it  to  their  settlements  in  North  Britain  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.''  The  Gaelic  or 
Celtic  dialect  of  Scotland  and  that  of  Ireland  are  still  closely  allied,  yet  they  now  diverge  far  more 
widely  from  each  other  than  in  former  times.  From  the  fact  that  more  than  200  copies  of  the  Irish 
Bible  were  sent  to  the  Higlilands  in  1686,  and  were  found  to  be  generally  intelhglble  to  the  people, 
we  may  infer  that  at  that  period  the  two  dialects  were  almost  Identical.  As  compared  with  Welsh,  the 
Erse  dialect  presents  many  points  of  diflerence,  especially  in  the  regular  substitution  of  the  letter  A  or  c 
for  the  Welsh  p  in  words  common  to  both  dialects :  thus,  the  Welsh  Pasc  {Easter)  Is  in  Irish  Kasg ; 
and  the  Welsh  pen  (a  head)  is  in  Irish  keann.^  Indeed,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Lhuyd,  that  there 
are  scarcely  any  words  in  Erse,  except  a  few  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  that  commence  with  p  ;  and  he 
states  that  in  an  ancient  alphabetic  vocabulary  of  the  language,  that  letter  is  entirely  omitted.  The 
letter  h,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a  very  prominent  part  in  Irish  orthography,  especially  m  its  influence 
on  that  transmutation  of  initials  which  we  have  already  described  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Celtic 
dialects.  The  Influence  of  n  in  this  respect  probably  arises  from  its  having  been  the  old  Celtic  pre- 
position denoting  the  genitive.  This  letter,  however,  like  the  final  vowels,  is  generally  suppressed, 
both  in  Welsh  and  Erse,  where  the  transmutation  of  the  Initials  has  taken  place,  so  that  the  effect  only 
is  visible,  while  the  cause  is  concealed.  The  changes  incident  to  initial  consonants,  when  preceded  by 
final  w,  are  classed  by  Irish  grammarians  under  the  general  name  of  ecllpsis;  a  word  probably  derived 
from  the  fact  of  the  altered  consonant  being  placed  before  the  radical  or  original  one,  which  latter  may 
properly  be  said  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  former.  The  Roman  letters  are  often  used  in  Erse  compositions, 
but  the  Irish  have  an  ancient  alphabet  of  their  own,  for  which  they  feel  a  trvdy  national  predilection. 
The  origin  of  this  alphabet  is  very  uncertain;  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it 
has  even  been  questioned  whether  the  Saxons  derived  their  alphabetical  system  from  the  Irish,  or  the 
L-ish  from  the  Saxons.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Irish  Prayer-book  of  1608,  it  is  confidently  asserted 
that  the  Saxons  borrowed  their  letters  from  Ireland.*  The  native  Irish  alphabet  consists  of  eighteen 
letters,  of  which  five  are  vowels.  Nine  of  the  consonants  are  called  mutable,  because  when  a  mark  of 
aspiration  is  placed  over  them,  they  either  lose  their  primitive  sound,  or  are  suppressed  altogether  in 
pronunciation;  in  this  state  they  are  technically  said  to  be  mortified.     This  change  in  pronunciation 

1  Reportofthe  Irish  Society  of  Londonfor  1847,  p.  23.  *  Moore's  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

=  M'Culloch's  Dictionary  of  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  '  Archieol.  Britannica. 

»  Rerum  Uibernicaram  Scriptores  Veteres,  vol.  i.  *  Ingram  on  Anglo-Saxon  Literature,  p.  42. 
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by  means  of  a  point,  is  in  some  respect  analogous  to  the  effect  wliicli  the  dagesh  point  has  upon  some 
of  the  letters  in  Hebrew.' 

Veksions  of  the  Scriptukes  in  this  Language.  —  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  translated  into  Irish  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  island,  but  we 
possess  no  delinitc  account  of  any  early  version.  The  MS.  containing  the  life  of  Moses  and  the  patri- 
archs, described  by  Vallancey,  although  of  unquestionable  antiquity,  is  rather  an  historical  compendium 
than  a  direct  translation  from  tlie  sacred  text.'-'  There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Erse  till  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  oi'  WickUfle,  when  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament  is  stated  to  have  been  in  tlie  possession  of  Ricliard  Fitzralph,  a  native  of  Dundalk,  raised  in 
1347  to  the  see  of  Armagli,  and  hence  frequently  called  Richard  Armachanus.  Fitzralph  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  himself  the  translator  of  tliis  version;  and  in  his  autobiography  he  relates  "  how  the 
Lord  tiuight  him,  and  brought  him  out  of  the  profound  subtleties  of  Aristotle's  philosophy  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  of  God."  Although  he  was  remarkable  for  the  boldness  with  which  he 
opposed  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  yet  he  was  compelled  by  the  troubles  of  the  times  to 
conceal  his  New  Testament.  He  deposited  the  precious  volume  inside  one  of  the  walls  of  liis  church, 
and  wrote  the  following  note  on  the  last  leaf:  — "  When  this  book  is  found,  truth  will  be  revealed  to 
the  world,  or  Clirist  will  shortly  appear."^  About  170  years  after  his  death,  that  is  tosay,  about  the 
year  1530,  the  church  of  Armagh  was  repaired,  and  the  MS.  was  discovered.  No  vestige  of  it,  how- 
ever, exists  at  the  present  time,  although  Fox  in  his  "  Actes  and  Monumentes,"  published  1570,  says, 
"  I  credibly  heare  of  certayne  old  Irish  Bibles  translated  long  since  into  the  Irysh  tong,  which  if  it  be 
true,  it  is  not  other  lyke,  but  to  be  the  doing  of  this  Armachanus:"  and  he  adds  that  "this  was 
testified  by  certayne  Englishmen,  who  are  yet  alyve,  and  have  seen  it."*  Usher,  also,  speaks  of  frag- 
ments of  an  Irish  version  being  extant  in  his  time. 

In  the  year  1571  a  printing  press  and  a  fount  of  Irish  types  were  provided  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  her  own  expense,  "  in  hope  (as  it  is  stated  in  the  dedication  of  the  Irish  New  Testament)  that  God 
in  mercy  would  raise  up  some  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  their  mother  tongue."  The  trans- 
lation was  soon  afterwards  undertaken  by  three  distinguislied  individuals — John  Kearney,  treasurer 
of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin;  Nicholas  Walsh,  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ossory; 
and  Nehemiah  Donellan,  a  native  of  Galway,  who  in  1595  became  archbishop  of  Tuam.  Walsh  was 
murdered  in  his  own  house  in  1585,  while  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  translation 
was  not  suspended  after  his  decease,  as  his  two  fellow-labourers  proceeded  diligently  with  it.  Little, 
however,  is  known  concerning  the  result  of  their  labours,  except  tliat  they  prepared  the  way  for  the 
completion  of  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  eventually  published  in  1602.  William  Daniel,  or 
O'Donnell,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  by  whom  this  version  was  completed  and  carried  through  the  press, 
was  assisted  by  Mortogh  O'Cionga,  or  King,  a  native  of  Connaught.  The  translation  was  made  from 
the  Greek,  "  to  which,"  says  Dr.  Daniel  in  his  epistle  dedicatory  to  King  James,  "  I  tied  myself  as  of 
duty  I  ought."  Tlie  edition,  printed  in  1602,  was  in  the  Irish  character,  and  in  foHo,  and  consisted 
of  500  copies  :  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  by  Sir  WiUiam  Usher, 
clerk  of  the  council. 

AVith  the  exception  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which 
had  been  translated  into  Irish  and  printed  by  Dr.  Daniel  in  1608,  no  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
existed  in  this  language  until  the  venerable  Bishop  Bedell  undertook  to  procure  a  translation. 
Although  appointed  in  1629  to  the  see  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  he  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  language  of  his  new  diocese.  His  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his 
important  design  was,  therefore,  the  acquisition  of  the  Erse  dialect,  which  he  commenced  to  study  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven.  His  next  measure  was  to  secure  the  services  of  a  native  Irish  scholar,  and  with 
the  advice  of  Primate  Usher,  his  choice  fell  on  Mr.  King,  who  had,  as  before  mentioned,  been  employed 
by  Dr.  Daniel.  He  likewise  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Dennis  O'Sheriden,  and  with 
the  aid  of  these  two  individuals,  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed  in  1640.  Mr.  King 
being  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  the  translation  was  made  in  the  first  place  from  the  Enghsh  version.  To 
Bishop  Bedell  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuaglnt  were  as  fiimihar  as  the  English,  for  the  Scriptures  had 
for  years  been  his  favourite  study.  It  was  his  custom,  says  his  biographer,  every  day  after  dinner  and 
supper  to  have  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  read  at  his  table,  whoever  might  be  present ;  when  Bibles  being 

I  Grammar  of  the  Irish,  hy  Dr.  Monck  Mason,  p.  3.  3  Balaeus,  Script.  Brit.  p.  246.    (Edition  1559.) 

-  Towiiley's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  4  Fox*s  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  381.    (Edition,  1596.) 
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placed  before  each  individual,  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  was  laid  before  himself.  As  he  compared  the 
Irish  translation  witli  the  English,  so  he  compared  both  with  the  Hebrew,  the  Septiiagint,  and  with 
the  Italian  version  of  liis  friend  Diodati,  whom  he  highly  valued.'  Every  portion  of  the  Irish  Bible 
was  thus  tested  by  direct  comparison  with  the  original  text;  and  for  this  task  Bishop  Bedell  was 
peculiarly  qualified,  having  resided  many  years  at  Venice  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  where  he 
had  studied  Hebrew  under  Eabbi  Leo,  the  chief  chachan  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  For  some  cause 
or  other,  however,  Mr.  King,  then  above  eighty  years  of  age,  incurred  the  enmity  of  Usher  and  some 
other  bishops,  in  fact  of  the  very  persons  by  whom  he  had  been  recommended  as  a  translator,  and 
great  opposition  was  made  to  the  translation:  the  old  man  sank  beneath  these  unjust  persecutions,  but 
Bishop  Bedell  remained  firm  in  his  determination  of  publishing  the  version,  and  finally  resolved  to 
print  it  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  his  own  house.  But  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  the 
undertaking,  the  rebellion  broke  out;  his  palace  was  attacked,  and  he  and  his  family  were  sent 
prisoners  to  the  Castle  of  Lochwater.  He  was  soon  afterwards  removed  to  the  house  of  his  friend 
Dennis  O'Sheriden,  where  he  closed  his  career  of  usefulness  in  1641. 

After  the  death  of  this  excellent  prelate,  the  circulation  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures  was  utterly 
neglected  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland ;  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  MS.;  no  attempt  was  made  to  reprint  the  New  Testament;  and  even  the  types  that  had  been 
provided  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  being  handed  about  from  one  printer  to  another,  were  bought  up 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  were  carried  by  them  to  Douay,  to  be  used  as  the  vehicle  of  disseminating  their 
own  sentiments  among  the  native  Irish.  At  length,  when  the  New  Testament  was  completely  out  of 
print,  another  edition  was  conferred  on  Ireland  by  the  munificence  of  a  private  individual,  the  Hon. 
Eobert  Boyle.  A  new  fount  of  Irish  types  was  cast  by  order  of  Mr.  Boyle  in  London,  with  which, 
in  1681,  a  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  consisting  of  about  750  copies  in  4to.,  was  published 
in  1681.  This  was  followed  by  tlie  printing  of  Bishop  Bedell's  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  chiefl.y 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Boyle.  The  MS.  had  been  confided  by  Bedell  to  the  care  of  his  friend  Dennis 
O'Sheriden,  one  of  the  translators,  from  whom  it  had  passed  to  Dr.  Henry  Jones,  bishop  of  Meath: 
this  latter  communicated  with  Mr.  Boyle  on  the  subject,  and  the  MS.  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Sail  for  examination;  the  sheets  were  found  in  much  confusion,  and  defaced  in  some 
parts.  Dr.  Sail,  therefore,  luidertook  to  revise  the  work,  which  revision  he  continued  to  prosecute  till 
his  death  in  1682.  j\lr.  Higgins,  the  Irish  lecturer  in  Trinity  College,  who  had  assisted  Dr.  Sail  in 
preparing  the  corrected  copy  for  the  press,  completed  the  revision  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Eeilly, 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  Dr.  Marsh,  afterwards  primate  of  Ireland.  An  edition  con- 
sisting of  500  copies  of  the  entire  Bible,  in  2  vols,  quarto,  was  printed  in  London  in  1686,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Reilly.  Above  200  copies  of  this  edition,  as  has  already  been  stated,  were  sent  to 
Scotland  tor  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  Gaelic  tongue  was  vernacular. 

More  than  a  century  was  suffered  to  roll  away  before  any  efficient  measures  were  taken  to  reprint 
the  Scriptures  in  Irish.  A  second  edition  of  the  Bible  was  certainly  printed  in  1790;  but  this  edition 
was  in  Roman  characters,  and  designed  chiefly  for  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  In  1799,  Dr.  Stokes 
publislied  2000  copies  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts,  followed  in  1806  by  an  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels 
and  the  Acts,  in  parallel  columns  of  Erse  and  English ;  but  these  small  portions  of  Scripture  were  far 
from  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  were  moreover  printed  in  the  Roman 
character.  The  honour  of  first  supplying  Ireland  with  Bibles,  after  so  long  a  period  of  destitution, 
belongs  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  "  In  1809,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  "  after  a  discussion, 
alternately  suspended  and  renewed,  for  five  years,  and  a  correspondence  of  considerable  extent  with 
prelates,  scholars,  and  public  bodies  in  Ireland,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  of  2000  copies,  con- 
formable to  the  accredited  version  of  Bishop  Bedell,  was  put  to  press  by  the  Society.''^  This  edition 
was  in  Roman  characters,  and  was  followed  in  1813  by  another  edition  from  the  same  stereotype 
plates,  of  3000  copies.  Another  edition  of  2500  copies  was  struck  off  in  1816,  and  again  another  of 
3000  copies  in  1817.  An  edition  of  the  complete  Irish  Bible,  in  Roman  characters,  was  issued  by  the 
Society  in  1817;  the  version  of  Bedell  was  employed  as  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  edition 
was  in  octavo,  and  consisted  of  5000  copies.  In  tlie  course  of  the  following  year,  3000  copies  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  Irish  character,  were  struck  off  from  stereotype  plates.  At  length  in  1828  the 
entire  Irish  Bible  appeared  in  the  vernacular  character,  from  the  version  of  Bedell  and  Daniel.  The 
edition  was  published  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Committee,  and  consisted  of  5000  copies  in  8vo., 
besides  20,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament.     The  editor  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  M'Quige;  but  the 

*  Bedell's  Life,  p.  93.  '■*  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  459. 
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sheets  were  likewise  examined  by  Dr.  Monck  Mason  and  otliers.  The  total  number  of  Irish  Bibles 
and  Testaments  tliat  liave  been  publislied  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  up  to  the  present 
year  (1849)  is  as  follows : — 

Bibles 15,000 

Testaments     .....  84,523 

Separate  Books 18,020 


Total        ....       117,543 

Ebsults  op  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — Notwithstanding  the  ealamities  with 
whicli  Ireland  has  recently  been  visited,  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  diligently  disseminated 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country;  and  though  the  results  may  not  yet  appear,  it  is 
certain  that  the  precious  seed  thus  scattered  will  ultimately  take  root,  and  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of 
God.  At  the  last  anniversary  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  it  was  stated  that  the  issues  during  the 
past  year  were  99,464  copies  of  the  Scriptures.' 

One  result  of  the  circulation  of  the  Irish  Bible  has  been  the  extensive  perusal  of  the  English 
version.  The  Irish  version  is  remarkably  faithful  and  accurate,  but  contains  many  dlfScult,  and  some 
obsolete,  words.  Tiie  meaning  of  several  passages  is  thus  greatly  obscured,  and  this  has  served  to  rouse 
the  naturally  enquiring  spirit  of  the  native  Irish.  In  cases  of  perplexity  they  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
seeking  in  the  English  Bible  an  elucidation  of  the  Irish  text.  The  study  of  the  English  language  has 
in  consequence  greatly  progressed  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  places  the  English  Bible  is  known  by  the 
familiar  designation  of  "  the  coyistruer."'^  Dr.  Monck  Mason  mentions  that  after  the  circulation  of  the 
Irish  Bible,  700  copies  of  the  English  Testament  were  sold  ujjon  one  occasion  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  in  the  same  place,  where,  but  a  dozen  years  previously,  one  of  these  very  volumes  had  been 
publicly  and  triumphantly  burnt.  Owing  to  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  Sunday  and  other  School 
Societies,  the  Irish  peasantry  have  the  means  of  learning  to  read  the  Scriptures  very  generally  within 
their  reach.  At  the  commencement  of  last  year,  the  schools  connected  with  the  Sunday  School 
Society  for  Ireland  amounted  to  2,964,  which  were  reported  to  be  attended  by  224,132  children  and 
adults;  and  135,174  of  the  scholars  were  stated  to  be  reading  in  the  Bible  or  Testament.^ 

The  following  remarks,  occurring  in  a  collective  address  of  eight  Irish  teachers,  written  in  the 
year  1845,  are  too  appropriate  to  our  subject  to  be  omitted  :  — "  What  a  living  Ronge  has  effected  in 
Germany,  the  immortal  Bedell  may  yet  effect  in  Ireland.  '  He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh' — yet 
speaketh  in  the  Irish  Bible;  which,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  has  already  brought  thousands 
from  darkness  to  light — from  bigotry  and  superstition  to  Christian  knowledge  and  liberality  of  mind. 
Though  persecution  and  anathema  deter  many  from  uniting  with  us,  still  the  Irish  Bible  and  the  Irish 
school  have  raised  up  intelligent  men,  who  will  not  be  prevented  from  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
These  men  know  that  for  centuries  past  their  brethren  in  Ireland,  speaking  the  Irish  language 
exclusively,  have  been  allowed  to  live  and  to  die  without  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue — they 
know  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  until  this  day,  has  not  provided  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Irish 
— they  know,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Irish  Society,  they  themselves  must  have  been  as  the  neglected 
generations  departed.  They  feel  then  most  grateful  for  Irish  Schools  and  the  Irish  Bible.  They  have 
read  it — they  are  reading  it — they  will  read  it,  and  hand  it  down  to  their  children's  children  as  the 
most  valuable  gift  that  Ireland  ever  received." 

>  Forty-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  clxxJdv.  2  History  of  the  Irish  Society  for  Promotiiig  the  Education  of  the  Irish, 

^  Forty-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  clxxxiv.  by  Dr.  M.  Mason,  p.  35. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  THE  MANKS  VEESION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

[London,  1819.] 

Ayns  y  toshiaglit  va'n  Goo,  as  va'n  Goo  marish  Jee,  as  va'n  Goo  Jee.  ^  Va'n  Goo 
cheddin  ayns  y  toshiaglit  marish  Jee.  '  Liorishyn  va  dy  chooilley  nhee  er  ny  yannoo ; 
as  n'egooish  cha  row  nhee  erbee  jeant  va  er  ny  yannoo ;  ''  Aynsyn  va  bea,  as  va'n  vea 
soilshey  deiney.  ^  As  ren  y  soilshey  soilshean  ayns  y  dorraghys,  as  cha  ran  y  dorraghys 
goaill-rish.  '^  Va  dooinney  er  ny  clio)Tt  veih  Jee  va  enmyssit  Ean.  '  Haink  eh  shoh  son 
feanish,  dy  ymmyrkey  feanish  jeh'n  toilshey,  liorishyn  dy  voddagh  dy  chooilley  ghooinney 
credjal.  "  Cha  nee  eh  va'n  soilshey  shen,  agh  v'eh  er  ny  choyrt  dy  ymmyrkey  feanish 
jeh'n  toilshey  shen.  ^  Shen  va'n  soilshey  firrinagh,  ta  soilshean  ayns  dy  chooilley 
ghooinney  ta  chect  er  y  theihll.  '"  V'eh  ayns  y  theihll,  as  va'n  seihll  er  ny  yannoo 
liorishyn,  as  y  seihll  cha  dug  enney  er.  "  Haink  eh  gys  e  vooinjer  bene,  agh  cha  ren  e 
vooinjer  bene  soiaghey  jeh.  '^  Agh  whilleen  as  ren  soiagbey  jeh,  dauesyn  hug  eh  pooar 
dy  ve  njm  mec  dy  Yee,  eer  dauesyn  ta  credjal  a)ms  yn  ennym  echey :  '*  Va  er  nyn 
ruggey,  cha  nee  jeh  fuill,  ny  jeh  aigney  ny  foalley,  ny  jeh  aigney  dooinney,  agh  jeh  Jee. 
'^  As  ghow  yn  Goo  er  dooghys  ny  foalley,  as  ren  eh  baghey  nyn  mast'  ain  (as  hug  shin 
my-ner  yn  ghloyr  echey,  yn  ghloyr  myr  jeh'n  ynrycan  Mac  er-ny-gbeddyn  jeh'n  Ayr) 
lane  dy  gbrayse  as  dy  iiTinys. 

ON  THE  MANKS  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  the  ancient  Mona,  is  situated  in  the  Irish  Sea,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  comprises  an  area  of  280  square  miles.  The  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  island  was 
conferred  by  Henry  IV.  on  the  House  of  Stanley  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  held  by  that  family 
and  their  successors,  the  Dukes  of  Atholl,  till  purchased  by  Parhameut  in  1765  for  the  sum  of  £70,000: 
the  island,  however,  still  continues  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws,'  and  the  established  religion  is 
that  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  was  founded  early  in  the  fourth  century.  Much  labour  has  been  expended  by  anti- 
quarians to  discover  the  precise  meaning  of  "  Sodor,"  but  in  vain.  "  The  byshop"  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  18th  January,  1417-18.^  According  to  the  census  of  1841,  the  amount  of  population  is  47,986. 
English  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  predominant  language  :  it  is  spoken  familiarly  by  all  the  young 
people,  and  in  the  elementary  schools  is  the  exclusive  medium  of  instruction.  It  is  heard  from  the 
pulpit  in  all  the  churches  of  the  towns ;  and  even  in  the  country  parishes  of  the  island,  public  worship 
is  seldom  conducted  iu  Manks  more  frequently  than  on  alternate  Sundays,  and  in  some  places  only 
once  a  month.  In  several  instances,  service  in  Manks  is  desired  by  the  people,  but  cannot  be  obtained, 
as  the  minister  is  unacquainted  with  it.  Yet,  although  the  knowledge  of  English  is  so  generally 
diffused,  Manks  is  still  spoken  by  the  adults  of  the  working  class,  and  in  rural  districts  by  their 
children.  The  old  people  in  particular  are  much  attached  to  their  ancient  tongue,  and  many  of  them 
understand  no  other. 

Chaeacteristics  of  Race  and  Dialect.  —  The  island  appears  to  be  inhabited  by  two  races  : 
the  one,  with  bght  hair,  fair  and  florid  complexion,  dweUing  chiefly  in  the  north ;  the  other,  with 

1  Lord  Teigrnmouth's  Scotland  and  Isle  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  2  'fhe  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Keys,  by  J.  C.  Bluett,  pp.  9,  10. 
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diirk  hiiir  and  fomplexioii,  in  the  south.  Manks  is  more  employed  by  the  former  than  the  latter  race, 
and  witli  greater  purity  of  diction  and  of  pronunciation.  It  has  scarcely  any  reseml)lance  to  Welsh  ; 
it  contains  a  lew  words  like  Irish,  but  to  Gaelic  it  bears  a  striking  allinity,  many  words  being  identical 
in  meaning  and  sound,  and  fiecpiently  in  orthograpliy.  Manksmen  call  their  own  dialect  Gaikk 
(from  (illk).  it  is  liighly  expressive,  being  at  once  matter  of  fact  and  metapliorical.  A  frequent 
rhythm  is  observable,  especially  in  the  Liturgy,  owing  to  vowel  terminations.  It  abounds  in  guttural, 
full  sounds,  of  broad  pronunclatitm.  The  verb  has  few  inilections,  but  by  the  preposition  in  composition 
undergoes  a  surprising  change  in  meaning.  Manks  is  characterised  by  the  incorporation  of  many 
Scandinavian  words,  which  were  doubtless  introduced  during  the  successive  sway  of  the  Danes  and  of 
the  Norwegians,  who  succeeded  the  Saxons  in  the  government  of  the  island.  There  is  no  written 
literature  except  the  Bible,  Prayer  Book,  and  a  small  volume,  now  very  rarely  met  with,  a  translation 
of  part  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  by  Rev.  I.  or  T.  Christian. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptukes  in  this  Dialect.  —  It  is  currently  reported  that  a  Manks 
version  of  the  entire  Scriptures  was  executed  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
yet  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  the  MS.  is  now  to  be  met  with;  and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  no 
portion  of  it  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  even  during  the  last  century.  The  translator  is  said  to 
have  been  Dr.  John  Philips,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  He  was  born  in  North  Wales,  and  before  his 
elevation  to  tlie  bishopric  was  rector  of  Hawarden,  in  FHntshire.  His  familiarity  with  his  native 
language  greatly  facilitated  his  acquisition  of  the  Manks  dialect,  and  he  devoted  himself  during  the 
space  of  twenty-nine  years  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  into 
Manks.'  He  was  assisted  by  Sir  Hugh  Cavoll,  vicar  of  Kirk-Michael,  and  others ;  but  he  died  in 
1633,  leaving  his  translations  completed,  but  not  printed,  and  no  portion  of  them  appears  to  have  been 
committed  to  the  press  after  his  decease.  The  present  version  of  the  Manks  Bible  was  produced  by 
the  christian  zeal  of  two  other  bishops  of  Sodor  and  Man.  It  was  commenced  in  the  gaol  of  Castle 
'Eushen,  by  the  excellent  Bishop  Wilson,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Walker,  one  of  his  vicars,  when  unjustly 
imprisoned  by  the  governor  of  the  island.  This  was  in  the  year  1722.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
was  translated  by  Dr.  Walker,  and  pruited  imder  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop  in 
London,  in  1748.  The  other  Gospels  and  the  Acts  were  left  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  press  by  this 
venerable  bishop,  who  died  in  1755,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  after  having  held  the  bishopric 
of  the  island  for  fifty-eight  years.  Dr.  Mark  Hildesley,  his  successor,  entered  with  the  utmost  ardour 
and  anxiety  on  the  prosecution  of  the  translation.  "  My  whole  heart,"  said  Dr.  Hildesley,  in  a  letter  to  a 
correspondent,  "  is  set  on  the  Manks  translation."'^  He  was  however  deterred,  by  his  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  from  taking  any  part  in  the  work  beyond  that  of  general  supervision. 
After  untiring  application  to  the  study  of  Manks,  he  at  length  qualified  himself  to  conduct  the  services 
of  the  Church  in  that  language  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  his  praiseworthy  eiforts,  he  never  attained  a 
higher  reputation  than  that  of  being  "  a  very  pretty  Manks  :"  on  one  occasion  he  himself  observed, 
that  "  he  would  give  five  hundred  pounds  were  he  enough  master  of  Manks  as  to  be  able  to  translate."^ 
It  is  not  certain  whether  Dr.  Walker  completed  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  or  whether 
Bishop  Hildesley  availed  himself  of  the  service  of  some  other  Manks  scholar.  The  version  was  published 
in  1767  in  London,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 
About  the  time  of  the  completion  at  press  of  the  New  Testament,  the  bishop  made  arrangements  for 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  dividing  it  for  this  purpose  into  twenty-four  parts,  which  he 
distributed  among  as  many  diflcrent  individuals.  The  twenty-four  persons  thus  selected  as  translators 
were  nearly  all  residents  in  the  island,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  all  held  clerical  appointments. 
After  passmg  through  their  hands,  the  work  was  committed  for  final  revision  to  Dr.  Moore  and 
Dr.  Kelly :  the  latter  was  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  he  had  displayed  such  proficiency  in  the 
critical  knowledge  of  Manks,  which  was  his  native  language,  as  to  justify  his  engaging  in  this  important 
undertaking  :  he  transcribed  the  whole  version,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  for  the  press,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Moore  corrected  and  revised  the  proof  sheets.  Dr.  Moore  was  aided  by  the 
advice  of  Bishop  Lowth  and  Dr.  Kennicot,  both  of  whom  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  version.  The 
feelings  with  which  Dr.  Moore  regarded  his  work  may  be  inferred  from  his  last  will  and  testament. 
where  he  blesses  God  ^\for  all  the  comforts  of  his  existence,  but  above  all  that  he  had  a  capital  hand  and 
concern  in  the  Manks  Scriptures."  He  died  in  1783,  but  not  till  he  had  witnessed  the  completion  at 
press  of  the  entire  version.     The  fii-st  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  in  1770  at  Whitehaven; 

'  Towiiley's  lUustratiotis.  vol.  iii.  p.  349.  -  Anderson's  Historical  Sketches,  p.  190.  '  Anderson's  Historical  Sketches,  p.  189. 
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the  preservation  of  tlie  second  part  was  entirely  clue  to  the  intrepidity  of  Dr.  Moore  and  Dr.  Kelly. 
They  were  proceeding  to  Whitehaven  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  press,  taking  with  them  the 
second  portion  of  the  MS.  :  a  storm  arose,  in  whicli  they  were  shipwrecked,  and  almost  every  article 
on  board  was  lost  except  the  MS.,  which  they  preserved  by  holding  it  above  the  water  during  the 
space  of  five  hours. 

In  1772,  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  great  joy  of  Bishoj)  Hildesley,  was  completed  and  published. 
This  good  bishop  had  frequently  said,  "  I  wish  but  to  see  the  sacred  volume  finished,  and  should  then 
be  happy,  die  when  I  may."  On  the  last  sheets  of  the  work  being  placed  in  his  hands,  he  very 
emphatically  sang,  "  Nunc  Domiiie,  dimittis"  in  the  presence  of  his  congratulating  family.  This 
happened  on  Saturday,  November  28th,  1772.  On  the  following  day  he  preached  with  more  than 
usual  fervour  on  the  uncertainty  of  Hfe,  and  resumed  the  same  subject  in  his  family  circle  in  so  afiecting 
a  manner,  as  to  draw  tears  from  all  present.  Thus  in  "  something  like  prophetic  strain  "  did  he  prepare 
the  minds  of  others  for  his  approaching  end,  for  on  the  very  next  day  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
apoplexy,  which  deprived  him  in  a  moment  of  his  intellectual  faculties :  he  lingered  but  a  week,  and 
then  entered  into  rest. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Manks  Scriptures  was  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  in  1775  :  in  this  edition  the  entire  Bible  was  in  quarto,  and  separate  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  were  printed  in  octavo.  Other  editions  have  since  been  issued  by  the  same  Society.  In 
1810,  a  stereotyped  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  in  12mo.,  was  published  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  having,  through  his  clergy, 
ascertained  the  want  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  several  jjarishes  of  the  island,  applied  for  1326  Testaments, 
which  were  promptly  supplied  by  the  Society,  at  reduced  prices,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor.' 
An  additional  supply  of  250  copies  was  struck  off  from  the  same  plates  in  1815,  and  another  edition  of 
5000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  by  the  Society  in  1819.  Since  then  no  further  editions  of 
the  Manks  Scriptures  have  appeared,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  edition  of  1819  is  the  last  that  will 
ever  be  published.  English  Bibles  are  now  in  general  demand  in  the  island,  and  with  the  increased 
cultivation  of  the  English  language,  are  daily  getting  more  and  more  into  use  ;  indeed,  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1825,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  informed  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  impressions  of  the  Bible  in  the  Manks  language,  and  that 
the  islanders  were  eager  to  be  supplied  with  English  copies.^ 

The  Manks  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  esteemed  nearer  the  Hebrew  than  is  the 
English  authorised  version,  and  is  frequently  of  a  paraphrastical  character.  A  remarkable  variation 
between  the  English  and  Manks  Bible  occurs  in  1  Kings  xvii.  3 — 6.  Instead  of  "  ravens,"  the  reading 
is  "  Cummaltee  Oreb,"  inhabitants  of  Oreb. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — At  the  period  of  the  first  publication  of 
the  Manks  Scriptures,  the  English  language  was  comparatively  little  cultivated  in  the  island,  and  the 
English  Bible  was  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  The  benefit  of  the  Manks  version  to 
the  generation  for  whom  it  was  executed  can,  therefore,  only  be  estimated  by  taking  into  account  their 
inability  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  any  other  language.  A  poor  Manks  woman,  on  hearing  her  son 
read  to  her  for  the  first  time  a  chapter  of  the  new  version,  cried  out,  in  great  exultation,  "  we  have  sat 
in  darkness  {(lorraghys)  until  now."  And  when  the  first  books  of  the  Manks  New  Testament  were 
brought  into  circulation  (in  1763),  Dr.  Hildesley  wrote:  — "  The  vast  eagerness  and  joy  with  which 
the  first  specimen  has  been  received  and  sought  after  have  amply  convinced  me  of  the  utility  of  the 
undertaking,  had  I  had  no  previous  persuasion  in  my  own  mind  of  the  real  benefit  it  must  needs  be  to 
the  souls  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  peojale  of  my  charge."  That  the  Manks  version  is  even  now 
valued  by  those  to  whom  the  language  is  vernacular  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  only  last  year  (1848) 
300  copies  were  dispatched  to  the  island  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  yet  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  prediction  of  a  recent  writer  will  be  literally  fulfilled,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
another  generation,  "  the  Manks  tongue,  regarded  with  dislike  by  the  utilitarian  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  be  a  venerable  relic  of  past  times,  interesting  only  to  the  philologist  and 
antiquary." ' 

'•i  Wales,  by  Sir  Thomas  PliUlips,  p.  563. 


BRETON. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  BRETON,  OR  ARMORICAN  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  U. 

[Brest,  1847.] 

Er  gommansamant  e  oa  ar  Ger ,  hag  ar  Ger  a  oa  gand  Doue ,  hag  ar  Ger  a  oa  Doue. 
^  He-ma  a  oa  er  gommansamant  gand  Doue.  '  An  holl  draou  a  zo  bet  gred  ch-czan,  hag 
hepzan  n'co  bet  gri't  netra  hag  a  zo  bet  gret.  ■*  Eiman  e  oa  ar  vuez ,  ar  vucz  a  oa  goulou 
an  dud.  ^  Hag  ar  goulou  a  ra  scleria  en  devahen ,  hag  an  devahen  n'e  deus  ked  e  resevet. 
®  Bez'  e  06  un  den  caset  gand  Doue,  hanvet  Ian.  '  He-ma  a  zeuaz  da  desteni,  evit  rei 
testeni  diwarben  ar  goulou,  evit  ma  credche  an  holl  drezan.  *  Ne  ket  hen  a  oa  ar  goulou , 
mes  cased  e  oa  evit  rei  testeni  diwarben  ar  goulou.  ®  Hen  a  oa  ar  guir  c'hoidou ,  pehini 
a  sclera  an  holl  dud ,  en  eur  zond  er  bed.  '°  Er  bed  e  oa ,  hag  ar  bed  a  oa  gred  drezan , 
hag  ar  bed  n'en  deus  ked  e  anavezet.  "  Deued  eo  d'e  re ,  hag  e  re  n'o  deus  ked  e  resevet. 
'^  Mes  da  gemend  hini  en  deus  e  resevet,  en  deus  roed  ar  galloud  da  veza  bugale  da 
Zoue  ;  d'ar  re  a  gred  en  e  hano ;  "  Pere  n'int  ket  ganet  eus  ar  goad ,  nag  eus  a  volonte 
ar  c'hig ,  nag  eus  a  volonte  an  den ,  mes  eus  a  Zoue.  '*  Hag  ar  Ger  a  zo  bet  gret  kig , 
hag  en  deus  choumed  en  hon  touez ,  (hag  lion  eus  gueled  e  c'hloar ,  ur  gloar  evel  eus  a 
Vab  unic-ganet  an  Tad)  leun  a  c'hras  hag  a  ouirionez. 

ON  THE  BRETON  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.  —  Breton,  the  language  of  the  ancient  independent 
kingdom  of  Armoiica,  is  now  spoken  in  Lower  Brittany.  Its  exact  geograpliical  diffusion  lias  been 
minutely  described  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Phillips,  to  whose  personal  observations,  during  his  active 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  we  are  indebted  for  much  information 
concerning  this  interesting  covmtry.  "  In  Nantes  and  the  surrounding  country,"  says  Mr.  Phillips, 
"  Breton  is  unknown.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  confined  to  Bas  Bretagne,  comprising  the  three  westerly 
departments  of  Finisterre,  Morbihan,  and  C6tes-du-Nord.  A  Hne  drawn  from  the  north  to  the  south 
coast,  so  as  to  pass  a  little  to  the  west  of  St.  Brieux,  through  Pontivy  to  Vannes,  will  show  the  extent 
of  country  in  which  this  language  is  spoken.  On  the  west  side  of  this  line,  and  from  Vannes  along 
the  seashore  in  a  southerly  direction,  towards  the  department  of  Lower  Loire,  it  continues  to  be  the 
prevailing  language,  while  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  supposed  line  you  hear  both  Breton  and  French 
for  some  distance." '  Deducting  the  French  part  of  the  population,  Mr.  Phillips  estimates  the  number 
of  persons  in  Lower  Brittany  ordinarily  employing  the  Breton  language  at  800,000  :  of  these  he 
considers  that  upwards  of  half  a  million  are  unacquainted  with  French,  and  unable  to  read  or  converse 
in  any  language  but  Breton.  The  reUgion  of  Brittany  is  the  Roman  Cathohc,  and  Latin  is  therefore 
the  Hturgical  language  ;  but  the  priests  in  the  country  districts  preach  in  Breton.  French  is  now  the 
only  language  used  in  all  the  elementary  schools  :  it  is  also  the  language  cliiefly  employed  in  commerce 
and  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  appears  likely  soon  to  supersede  the  native  Breton  in  the  larger  towns. 
The  priests  however,  from  a  principle,  it  is  thought,  of  ecclesiastical  conservatism,  oppose  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  language ;  and  Breton  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  be  for  ages  the 
vernacular  of  the  uneducated  section  of  the  population. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  The  affinity  between  Breton  and  Welsh  is  so  close,  as 
to  admit  little  room  for  doubt  concerning  theu-  original  identity.  After  the  capture  of  Belle  Isle  by 
the  English  in  1761,  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  natives  of  Wales  were  able  to  make  themselves 

1  Wales,  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  p.  573. 
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intelligible  to  the  Bretons,  and  to  act  as  interpreters  for  tlieir  English  comrades ;  and  it  is  found  at  the 
present  day,  that  a  Welshman  requires  but  little  study  to  enable  him  to  converse,  read,  and  even  write 
in  Breton.  An  old  and  current  tradition  represents  tlie  country  of  Brittany  as  having  been  peopled 
by  a  colony  of  ancient  Britons,  who  fled  thither  to  escape  from  the  aggressions  of  the  Saxons,  while 
others  of  their  countrymen  sought  refuge  from  the  same  enemy  in  Wales.  If  this  account  could  be 
satisfactorily  attested,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  seek  further  for  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
similarity  that  exists  between  the  languages  of  Wales  and  Brittany;  but  Niebuhr  rejects  the  whole 
story  as  fabulous,  and  there  certainly  is  a  total  want  of  all  contemporaneous  evidence  on  the  subject. 
Still,  the  testimony  of  early  writers,  who  mention  the  tradition  as  an  undoubted  historical  fact,  is 
entitled  to  some  weight ;  and  the  resemblance  between  the  names  of  many  places  in  Brittany  and  in 
Wales  is  afurther  proof  that  some  connexion  anciently  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries. 
It  is  also  rather  remarkable  that  the  same  kind  of  antiquities,  supposed  to  be  druidical  remains,  should  be 
found  in  Brittany,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  particularly  as  these  antiquities  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
names  In  each  country.'  These  and  other  indications,  together  with  the  similarity  of  language,  clearly 
establish  the  fact  that  Britain  and  Brittany  were  colonised  by  the  same  branch  of  the  Celtic  race; 
althouo-h  as  to  the  period  and  mode  of  this  colonisation,  and  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  which 
undoubtedly  existed  in  very  ancient  times  between  the  Bretons  of  Armorlca  and  the  Britons  of  Wales, 
history  is  silent.  Breton  resembles  Welsh  not  only  in  the  Celtic  elements  common  to  both  lan- 
guages, but  also  in  the  large  stock  of  Latin  words  with  which  they  are  both  intermixed.^  Some 
diiference  has,  however,  of  late  years  sprang  up  between  Welsh  and  Breton,  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
French  words  which  the  latter  has  admitted  into  its  vocabulary,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns:  but  these  additions  have  not  affected  the  structure  of  the  language,  which  remains  in  all 
essential  points  precisely  the  same  at  the  present  time  as  at  the  most  distant  epoch  from  which  written 
compositions  in  Breton  have  been  transmitted.' 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — As  early  as  the  year  1814,  an  application 
was  made  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Paris  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  on  the  subject 
of  procuring  a  Breton  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Another  representation  of  the  same  purport  was  laid 
before  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1819;  and  in  1824  they  authorised  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones 
to  proceed  to  Brittany,  there  to  institute  inquiries  concerning  any  version  or  versions  of  the  Bible  in 
Breton  that  might  be  in  existence.  After  a  diligent  search  In  all  the  libraries  of  the  country,  Dr.  Jones 
ascertained  that  no  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  print  or  MS.,  existed  in  the  Breton  language, 
with  the  exception  of  such  scriptural  extracts  as  had  appeared  in  various  Romish  books  of  devotion. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Dr.  Jones,  therefore,  engaged  the 
services  of  Legonidec,  a  Breton  of  considerable  learning,  to  prepare  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Dr.  Jones  died  during  the  progress  of  this  work,  but  the  sheets  were  regularly  forwarded  by  Professor 
KiefTer  of  Paris  to  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  of  Crlckhowel,  an  eminent  Celtic  scholar.  After  having  been  care- 
fully revised  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Price,  an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  this  version  of  the  New  Testament 
was  completed  in  1827,  at  Angouleme,  where  Legonidec  then  resided  :  the  copies  were  deposited  in 
the  Society's  warehouse  at  Paris.*  This  translation  was  made  from  the  Vulgate,  for  Legonidec  was  a 
Catholic :  it  possesses  many  excellences  of  style  and  diction,  yet  at  the  same  time  is  scarcely  suitable 
for  general  circulation.  Legonidec's  great  object  was  to  restore  the  language  to  its  pristine  purity,  by 
the  rejection  of  all  foreign  words  and  phrases  that  had,  in  the  process  of  time,  been  commingled  with  it. 
But  in  his  efforts  to  attain  to  classical  correctness,  he  unconsciously  adopted  a  style  of  writing  that 
appeared  obscure,  and  almost  unintelligible,  to  his  less  educated  countrymen;  and  moreover  being,  like 
Dr.  W.  Owen  Pughe  in  Wales,  the  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  orthography,  he  unadvisedly  introduced 
his  system  into  this  version,  and  thus  rendered  it  still  more  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
When  Protestant  missionaries  first  commenced  their  labours  in  this  country  (about  the  year  1834), 
they  were  greatly  discouraged  to  find  that  this  New  Testament,  the  only  version  possessed  by  the 
Bretons  in  their  own  language,  was  but  imperfectly  understood  by  them.  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Morlaix,  a 
native  of  Glamorganshire,  and  agent  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  therefore  undertook  a  new 
translation,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  native  Breton.  lie  translated  from  the  Greek  original,  and 
consulted  the  Welsh  and  English  authorised  versions,  and  Martin's  and  Osterwald's  French  versions.* 
This  work,  when  completed,  was  found  to  be  intelligible  to  the  whole  Breton  population,  except  the 

1  Dr.  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  511.  *  Tiventy-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xaix. 

2  Schlegcl,  Essais  Litteraires  et  Historiques,  p.  313.  '  Baptist  E.xaminer,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

3  Legonidec,  Grammaire  Celto-Bretomie,  pref.  vii. 
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inhabitants  of  the  neip^hbourhood  of  Vanncs,  who  speak  a  peculiar  dialect  of  Breton.'  Attestations  of 
its  accuracy  and  faitlif'ulness  having  been  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  they  resolved  on  publisliing  an  edition  of  .3000  copies.  The  edition  was  printed  at  Brest, 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  and  depositaries  liave  been  established  both  at  Morluix  and  Quimper. 
No  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  has  yet  licen  published  ;  but  a  version  executed  by  Legonidec,  and 
revised  by  Mr.  Price,  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Kesults  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version.  —  The  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  priests,  have  hitlierto  retarded  the  circulation  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  country; 
but  the  recent  sale  of  upwards  of  1800  copies  of  the  last  edition,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Protestant 
ministers  and  colporteurs,  is  a  hopeful  circumstance,  and  likely  to  lead  to  important  results. 


CLASS  III.-INDO-EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 

D.      TEUTONIC      FAMILY. 


GOTHIC. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  GOTHIC  VERSION. 
ST.  JOHN,  Chap.  xv.  v.  1  to  12. 


Ik  im  veinatriu  tliata  sunjeino.  jali  atta  meins  vaurstvja  ist.  ^  all  taine  in  mis  unbairan- 
dane  akran  goth  usnimith  ita.  jah  all  akran  bairandane  gahraineith  ita.  ei  managizo 
akran  bairaina.  ^  jii  jus  hrainjai  sijuth  in  this  vaurdis.  thatei  rodida  du  izvis.  visaith 
in  mis  jah  ik  in  izvis  *  sve  sa  veinatains  ni  mag  akran  bairan  af  sis  silbin.  niba  ist 
ana  veinatriva.  svah  nih  jus.  niba  in  mis  sijuth.  ik  im  thata  veinatriu.  '  ith  jus 
veinatainos.  saei  visith  in  mis  jah  ik  in  imma.  sva  bairith  akran  manag.  thatei  inuh 
mik  ni  maguth  tavtjan  ni  vaiht.  ''  niba  saei  visith  in  mis.  usvairpada  ut  sve  veinatains 
jah  gatliaursnith  jah  galisada  jah  in  fon  galagjand  jah  inbranjada.  '  aththan  jabai  sijuth 
in  mis.  jah  vaurda  ineina  in  izvis  sind.  thatawah  thei  vileith.  bidjith.  jah  vairthith 
izvis.  '  in  thanima  hauhiths  ist  atta  meins.  ei  akran  manag  bairaith.  jah  vairthaith 
meinai  siponjos.  svasve  frijoda  mik  atta.  ''  svah  ik  frijoda  izvis.  visaith  in  friathvai 
meinai.  '"jabai  anabusnins  meinos  fastaid.  sijuth  in  friathvai  meinai.  svasve  ik 
anabusnins  attins  ineinis  fastaida  jah  visa  in  friathvai  is.  "  thata  rodida  izvis  ei  faheths 
meina  in  izvis  sijai  jah  faheds  izvara  usfulljaidau.  '^  thata  ist  anabusns  meina  ei  frijoth 
izvis  misso  svasve  ik  frijoda  izvis. 

ON  THE  GOTHIC  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Location. — The  Goths  formed  an  important  section  of  the  Teutonic  or 
Germanic  race,  but  their  idiom  is  now  extinct,  and  what  little  we  know  concerning  it  is  deduced  from 
the  immortal  work  of  Ulphilas,  and  a  few  other  existing  monuments.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
Goths  by  name  occurs  in  some  fragments  of  the  Periplus  of  Pythcas,  the  renowned  navigator  from 
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Marseilles.  From  these  fragments  we  may  infer  that  they  inhabited  the  coasts  of  eJutland  about  325 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  had  arrived  in  Europe  several  centuries 
prior  to  that  period.  Many  authors  arc  of  opinion  that  their  first  seat  in  Europe  was  Scandinavia.  It 
appears  from  the  statement  of  Tacitus  that  they  were  settled  in  Pomerania  and  Prussia,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula,  about  the  year  a.d.  80.  Sword  in  hand  they  gradually  extended  their  dominion  in 
Eastern  Germany  until  the  age  of  the  Antonines  (about  a.d.  180),  when  suddenly,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  they  began  to  migrate  in  vast  hordes  towards  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  From  this 
point  they  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  Roman  empire,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Dacia,  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  states.  As  their  dominions  increased,  they  became  distinguished,  according  to  the 
geographical  position  of  the  territories  they  occupied,  by  the  appellation  of  the  Eastern,  Ostro,  or 
Austro-Goths,  and  of  the  Western  or  Visi-Goths.  About  the  year  A.D.  377,  the  inroads  of  the  Huns 
caused  some  of  the  Visi-Goths  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Valens.  In  compliance 
'with  their  request,  he  assigned  them  the  province  of  Mossia,  the  present  Bulgaria  and  Servia ;  and  it 
was  on  account  of  their  long  residence  in  that  province  that  some  have  called  the  language  the  Moeso- 
Gothic.  They  subsequently  revolted  from  their  allegiance  to  the  imperial  government,  and  in  409, 
under  Alaric,  they  took  and  pillaged  Rome.  Their  next  migration  was  to  the  South  of  France  ;  and 
then,  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  they  established  themselves  in  Spain,  where  they  reigned  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  until  finally  subdued  by  the  Saracens.  In  the  meantime  the  Eastern  or  Austro-Goths 
had  established  a  monarchy  in  Italy,  which  continued  from  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  a.  d.  493, 
until  the  power  of  this  nation  was  crushed  by  Bellsarius  and  Narses,  under  Justinian,  the  emperor  of 
the  East.  These  Itahan  Goths  used  the  same  language  as  those  in  Moesia,  as  is  proved  by  the 
monuments  of  the  language  at  Arezzo  and  Naples. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Although  the  Gothic  is  by  no  means  the  oldest 
Teutonic  language,  being  nearly  cognate  with  Saxon,  Friesic,  Alemannic,  and  other  ancient  branches 
of  the  Germanic  family,  yet  it  is  especially  interesting  to  the  philologist,  because,  owing  to  its 
preservation  in  the  precious  version  of  Ulphilas,  it  affords  means  for  the  examination  of  one  of  the 
earliest  stages  through  which  the  speech  of  the  great  Germanic  family  has  passed.  Many  of  the 
elements  of  the  modern  Germanic  languages  are  traceable  in  the  Gothic,  and  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  this  ancient  language  that  their  original  connection  with  Sanscrit,  Persic,  Greek,  and  Latin  is  most 
clearly  to  be  demonstrated.  The  Gothic  retains  several  ancient  forms  which  have  wholly  disappeared 
in  modern  languages.  Like  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek  it  possesses  a  dual  number  and  a  passive  form 
of  the  verb,  and  it  forms  its  past  tense  by  means  of  a  redupHcation.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  uniformly 
exchanging  the;;  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit  words  for/;  thus,  the  Latin  word,  pes,  in  Greek  ttou?, 
and  in  Sanscrit  padas,  is  in  Gothic  fotus  ;  so  ttoXv  in  Greek  is  converted  into  Jilu  in  Gothic,  and  the 
Latin  piscis  becomes  J^sks.  In  the  same  way  the  t  of  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  becomes  fh  in 
Gothic ;  and  other  uniform  mutations  of  consonants  might  be  cited.  The  characters  used  in  writing 
the  Gothic  language  were  invented  by  Ulphilas,  and  are  merely  modifications  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  capitals. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — One  of  the  most  valuable  remnants  of 
antiquity,  part  of  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  belonging  to  the  fourth  century,  exists  in  this  language. 
The  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  with  great  accuracy  and  fidelity  from  Constantinopolitan 
MSS.,  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Septuagint.  Many  readings  from  the  Latin  have  been 
interpolated  in  more  recent  times,  but  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  genuine  version.  This 
work  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  sacred  text,  as  it  affords  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  state  of  Constantinopolitan  MSS.  during  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Unfortunately 
the  fragments  of  this  version,  now  known  to  he  in  existence,  consist  only  of  large  portions  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  part  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  a  sentence  from  the  Psalms,  and  a  few  remnants  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  translator  was  Ulphilas,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  the  Moeso-Goths.  He 
was  a  Goth  by  birth,  but  of  Cappadocian  ancestry.  He  was  born  A.D.  318,  and  was  educated  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  ordained  bishop  in  348.  By  his  moral  and 
mental  endowments  he  acquired  unlimited  influence  over  his  countrymen,  and  easily  induced  them  to 
embrace  a  religion  the  doctrines  of  which  were  exemplified  in  his  own  holy  life.  ■  It  became  at  last  a 
proverbial  saying  among  the  Goths,  "  whatever  is  done  by  Ulphilas,  is  well  done." '     But  Arianism 

1  Bosworth's  Auglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  p.  cxvi. 
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was  then  the  prevailing  form  of  religion  in  tlic  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  and  tlie  history  of  Ulphilas 
alfords  but  too  many  proofs  that  he  ujjlield  this  heresy.  In  one  passage  of  his  version  his  Arianism  is 
apparent:  Phil.  ii.  .5  is  rendered  ^^  (jalciho  Gutha"  like  God;  instead  of  the  true  rendering,  "equal 
to  God." 

The  most  important  codex  of  the  Gothic  version  now  extant  is  that  called  Codex  Argenteus, 
or  the  Silver  Book,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  letters  being  of  a  silver  hue,  except  some  of  the 
initials,  which  are  of  gold.  The  vellum  itself  is  cliiefly  purple,  but  in  some  parts  of  a  violet  colour. 
The  MS.  was  produced  in  Italy,  but  the  time  of  its  execution  is  doubtful:  by  some  authors  it  is 
attributed  to  the  fifth  century.  It  has  evidently  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  autograph  of  Ulijhilas, 
for  it  possesses  some  marginal  readings  which  clearly  attest  that  several  transcripts  had  been  made  since 
his  time.  This  valuable  codex  was  not  generally  known  to  be  in  existence  till  it  was  discovered  in 
the  Benedictine  Library  at  Werden  on  the  Ruhr,  in  Westphalia,  where  it  had  lain  for  several  centuries; 
but  when  or  by  what  means  it  found  its  way  thither  cannot  be  ascertained.  Its  subsequent  history  is 
curious.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  removed  to  Prague ;  but  in  1648, 
Prague  being  taken  by  the  Swedes,  it  was  sent  among  other  spoils  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  who 
presented  it  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm.  Vossius,  the  keeper  of  that  library,  by  some  means 
now  unknown,  possessed  himself  of  the  codex,  and  took  it  in  1655  to  Holland.  Here  it  was  borrowed 
by  his  uncle  Junius  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  as  will  hereafter  be  mentioned.  Puffendorf,  who 
in  1662  was  travelling  through  Holland,  purchased  it  for  the  Swedish  Count  de  la  Gardie  ;  the 
purchase  money  was  400  rix  dollars.'  The  count  had  it  bound  in  silver,  and  presented  it  to  the  Royal 
Library  at  Upsal,  where  it  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  a  glass  box,  imder  lock  and  key;  and  no  one, 
whatever  be  his  rank,  is  allowed  access  to  it.  This  jealous  care  appears  to  have  arisen  from  eleven 
leaves  having  been  stolen  by  some  one  who  examined  it.  Gabelenz  and  Loebe,  however,  were  allowed 
the  free  use  of  the  MS. 

Another  Gothic  codex  was  discovered  in  1756  in  the  Ducal  Library  at  Wolfenbuttel,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  by  Knittel,  archdeacon  and  counsellor  of  the  consistory  of  that  city.  This 
MS.  contains  part  of  Ulphilas'  version  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (namely  part  of  the  11th  and 
following  chapters,  as  far  as  the  1.3th  verse  of  the  15th  chapter),  with  a  parallel  Latin  version.  It  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  "  Code.x  Carollnus,"  which  name  it  received  in  honour  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  patron  of  Knittel.  The  text  of  this  MS.  was  expunged  during  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century,  to  make  room  for  a  Latin  work,  the  Origines  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  which  was  written  over  it 
in  Spain  on  the  same  vellum.  The  letters  of  this  latter  composition,  however,  faded,  and  Knittel  was 
thus  enabled  to  detect  the  vestiges  of  tlie  original  writing,  which  had  not  been  completely  obliterated. 
The  characters  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  but  not  so  beautifully  formed. 

Other  fragments  of  the  Gothic  version  have  been  since  discovered.  In  1817,  Angelo  Mai, 
then  keeper  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  found  portions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  under  the 
homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  Ezekiel.  In  subsequent  years  he  discovered  other  remnants  of  the 
version  concealed  under  various  works.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  discoveries  were  passages 
from  the  Gospels,  which  supplied  chasms  in  the  Codex  Argenteus.  In  other  Palimpsest  ilSS.  he 
found  fragments  of  the  Old  Testament  and  a  Gothic  homily,  rich  in  quotations  from  the  version  of 
Ulphilas,  which  have  also  been  used  in  filling  up  some  of  the  lacunae  in  the  Upsal  MS. 

The  first  portion  of  this  version  committed  to  the  press  was  the  mutilated  copy  of  the  Gospels 
contained  in  the  Codex  Argenteus.  It  was  printed  from  a  beautifid  facsimile  MS.  made  by  Derrer, 
but  with  continual  reference  to  the  original  codex.  It  was  edited  by  Junius  and  Marshall,  and  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  4to.,  at  Dort,  in  1665.  This  edition  was  provided  with  a  glossary,  and  con- 
tained the  Anglo-Sa.xon  and  Gothic  versions  in  parallel  columns,  printed  in  their  original  characters 
from  types  cast  for  tlie  purpose  at  Dort.  Such  copies  of  the  work  as  remained  uncirculated  were  re- 
issued, by  means  of  a  new  titlepage  affixed  to  them  in  1684,  at  Amsterdam.  In  1671,  Stiernhelm 
published  an  edition  at  Stockholm  in  Roman  characters,  but  it  is  not  esteemed  so  accurate  as  that  of 
Junius.  In  addition  to  the  Gothic,  the  edition  of  Stiernhelm  contains  the  Icelandic,  Swedish,  German, 
and  Latin  versions.  Dr.  Eric  Benzel,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  made  a  new  copy  of  the  original  codex, 
with  a  literal  Latin  translation,  and  prepared  it  for  the  press.  He  wished  to  publish  the  whole  JNIS. 
in  facsimile,  engraved  on  wood  :  a  specimen  which  he  had  thus  engraved  was  published  in  1705. 
After  his  death,  his  MS.  was  edited  and  published  by  Lye  at  Oxford,  in  1750,  in  small  folio.  This 
edition  is  in  Gothic  letters,  and  has  a  short  Gothic  grammar  prefixed  by  Mr.  Lye. 

*  Hu!?*s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 
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In  1762,  Knittel  published  the  first  impression  of  the  Codex  Carolimis,  with  several  other 
fragments  connected  with  biblical  criticism,  especially  the  text  of  two  Palimpsest  MSS.  of  part  of  the 
Gospels  in  Greek:  the  whole  was  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  commentary:  but,  for  want  of  sale, 
many  copies  were  used  as  waste  paper,  and  the  twelve  copper-plates,  employed  in  printing,  were  sold 
for  old  copper  :  this  edition,  though  esteemed  very  correct,  is  in  consequence  scarce.'  The  Codex 
Carolinus  was  reprinted  at  Upsal  in  1763,  by  Ihrc,  a  learned  Swede:  this  edition  was  in  quarto,  and 
consisted  of  ninety  pages:  it  was  in  Eoman  characters,  and  accompanied  by  a  Latin  version  and  notes. 
Another  impression  of  this  codex  has  been  given  by  Manning  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Lye's 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  printed  in  1772.  The  codex  was  again  printed  in  1773  by  Busching,  at 
Berlin. 

A  corrected  and  very  important  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Ulphilas,  including  those  of  the 
Codex  Argenteus,  was  published  by  Zahn  at  Weissenfels,  in  1805,  from  a  revised  text  whicli  had  been 
carefully  prepared  by  Ihrc,  and  from  which  he  had  expunged  errors  of  preceding  editors.  This 
work  comprises  critical  annotations  on  the  text,  a  Latin  version  by  Ihre,  a  literal  interUnear  Latin 
version,  a  grammar  and  glossary  by  Fulda,  and  a  history  of  the  version  by  Zahn. 

In  1819  some  extracts  from  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  MSS.  were  published  with  a  Latin  version 
by  Mai  and  Castiglione,  at  Milan. ^  Ten  years  afterwards.  Count  Castlglione  published  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  from  one  of  the  codices  discovered  by  Mai;  and  in  1834  he  pubUshed,  at 
Milan,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheslans. 

During  the  same  year  (1834)  a  work  was  published  by  H.  F.  Maschmann  at  Munich,  containing 
a  Gothic  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  several  critical 
appendages  of  great  service  in  the  study  of  the  Gothic  codices.  In  1835,  Castlglione  pubHshed  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Phihppians,  Colosslans,  and  1  Thessalonians  ;  and  in  1839  he  published 
2  Thessalonians,  1  and  2  Timothy,  and  Titus.  This  completed  the  publication  of  the  fragments  that 
had  been  discovered. 

Two  editions  of  the  version  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  yet  remain  to  be  noticed :  the 
first  was  pubHshed  from  the  Codex  Argenteus  in  London,  in  1807,  by  Samuel  Henshall,  with  the  cor- 
responding English  or  Saxon,  from  the  Durham  book  of  the  eighth  century,  and  various  etymological 
dissertations.  The  other  separate  editions  of  this  Gospel  appeared  at  Stuttgart,  in  1827.  Schmeller, 
the  editor,  drew  the  text  from  the  Codex  Argenteus  and  from  the  fragments  of  the  version  discovered 
by  Mai :  his  design  in  this  pubhcation  was  to  compare  the  version  of  Ulphilas  with  the  translation  of 
the  Harmony  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Tatlan,  executed  by  a  Saxon  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
he  therefore  printed  both  versions  in  this  volume. 

We  now  come  to  the  latest  and  the  most  complete  edition  of  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
version.  This  edition  comprises  all  the  Gothic  fragments,  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
now  known  to  be  extant:  it  is  furnished  with  collations  and  emendations  from  MSS.  and  from  printed 
editions;  and  also  with  a  glossary,  a  grammar,  learned  prolegomena,  and  various  critical  annotations. 
This  valuable  work  was  published  at  Leipslc,  between  the  years  1836  and  1847  :  it  was  edited  by 
Dr.  H.  C.  de  Gabelenz  and  Dr.  J.  Loebe.  The  editors  recollated  the  MSS.  at  Upsal  and  Wolfenbuttel, 
and  corrected  many  errors  of  previous  editions  :  the  Milan  MSS.  were  re-examined  for  this  work  by 
Count  Castiglione.  This  edition  has,  therefore,  superseded  all  that  went  before  it.'  A  small  edition 
has  recently  been  published  by  Gaugengigl,  at  Passau,  in  8vo.,  1848  ;  from  which  our  Specimen  is 
taken. 

'  Allgemeines  Bibliographisches  Lexicon,  von  F.  A.  Ebert,  vol.  i.  p.  992.  2  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  1.  parti,  p.  129. 

3  Bosworth's  ^glo-Saxon  Dictionary,  p.  cxix. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  OLD  LOW  SAXON, 

FROM  TATIANS  "HARMONY,"  IN  SCHILTER'S  "THES.  ANT.  TEUTONICARUM.' 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  4. 


In  anaginne  uuas  uuort, 

inti  thas  uuort  uuas  init  Gote, 

inti  Got  sclbo  uuas  thas  uuort. 

Thas  uuas  in  anaginne 

mit  Gote,  alhu  thuruh  thas 

uuurdun  gitan,  inti  uzzan  siu 

ni  uuas  uuiht  gitancs, 

thas  thar  gitan  uuas. 

Thas  hb  uuas  in  imo, 

inti  thas  hb  uuas  hoht  manno. 

Inti  thas  hoht  in  finstaruessen, 

leuhta,  inti  finstarnessen. 

thas  ni  bi<>:riffun. 


In  principio  erat  verbum, 

at  verbum  erat  apud  Deum, 

et  Deus  ipse  erat  verl)um. 

Hoc  erat  in  principio 

apud  Deum,  omnia  per  ipsum 

facta  sunt,  et  sine  ipso 

factum  est  nihil, 

quod  factum  est. 

Vita  erat  in  ipso, 

et  vita  erat  lux  hominum. 

Lux  in  tenebris 

lucebat,  et  tenebrse 

earn  non  comprehenderunt. 


ON  THE  OLD  SAXON,  OR  "  ALT-NIEDER-DEUTSCH,"  LANGUAGE  AND 
HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

Although  no  version,  strictly  so  called,  of  the  .Scriptures  exists  in  this  ancient  dialect,  yet  it 
possesses  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  translated  in  the  ninth  century,  which  has  a  special  claim  on  the 
attention  of  philologists,  and  which  can,  therefore,  be  scarcely  passed  over  without  notice.  This 
harmony  is  the  earliest  document  extant  which  exhibits  the  stock  whence  Anglo-Saxon  sprang.  The 
language  in  which  it  is  written  has  been  spoken  almost  from  time  immemorial  in  the  greater  part  of 
Low,  Piatt,  or  Northern  Germany.  The  Saxons  who  emigrated  from  this  part  of  Germany  to  Britain, 
and  founded  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  spoke  this  language;  but  from  various  causes,  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  it  underwent  several  modifications  in  consequence  of  their  residence  in  this  country.  Their 
brethren,  on  the  contrary,  who  remained  in  their  fatherland,  preserved  the  purity  of  their  language; 
and  the  original  vernacular  idioms  of  our  Saxon  progenitors  are  still  to  be  heard,  with  comparatively 
little  variation,  among  the  peasantry  of  Hanover,  Holsteiu,  Sleswick,  Mecklenburg,  Magdeburg, 
Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  in  part  of  Westphaha  and  of  Jutland,  and  as 
far  north  as  Livonia  and  Esthonia.' 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  The  old  Saxon,  more  appropriately  designated  by 
Grimm  the  Alt-nieder-deutsch,  (i.  e.  Old  Low  German,^  was  probably  cognate  with  the  Gothic, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  has  the  strongest  claims  to  antiquity:  judging  from  the  close  simi- 
larity of  structure  which  prevails  between  these  two  dialects,  the  Friesic,  and  the  Alemannic,  or  Old 
High  German,  we  may  infer  that  at  some  very  remote  period  they  all  branched  olT  from  the  language 
originally  common  to  the  whole  Teutonic  family.  Old  Saxon,  like  all  the  Low  German  dialects,  is  far 
more  soft  and  Uowing  than  High  German.  It  substitutes  smooth  consonants  for  the  harsh,  aspirated 
sounds  of  High  German,  and  regularly  changes  sch  into  s,  and  sz  or  z  into  t.  The  most  flourishing 
period,  it  has  been  remarked,  of  Low  German  was  that  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation;  and 


*  Dictionary  of  the  An;jlo-Saxon,  by  Dr.  lioswortb,  p.  Ix 
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many  have  regretted  that  the  influence  of  Luther  should  have  caused  the  harsh  High  German  dialect, 
spoken  by  liim,  to  prevail  as  the  language  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  Germany,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Low  German  dialects,  now  confined  to  the  poorer  classes  in  the  regions  above  mentioned.  Dr. 
Bosworth  observes  that  the  Low  German  equals  the  High  in  strength  and  compositive  power,  while  it 
exceeds  it  in  richness  and  facility  of  enunciation;  and  that  "the  true  old  German  freedom,  sincerity, 
and  honesty  can  have  no  better  medium  to  express  its  fiill  mental  and  pohtical  independence,  its 
genuine  and  confidential  feehngs  of  the  heart,  than  its  old,  unsopliisticated,  open.  Low  German  dialect." 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  this  Language.  —  This  ancient  Harmony,  written  by  some 
imknown  author  in  the  ninth  century,  bears  the  title  of  Heliand,  or  the  Healer.  The  reason  of  this 
appellation  can  be  best  explained  in  the  words  of  our  own  King  Alfred,  who  says  that  the  history  of 
our  Lord  is  thus  designated,  because  He  "  sothlice  hysfolc  Hal  (fedeth  fram  hyra  synnum  :''  that  is.  He 
truly  maketh  His  people  to  be  healed  from  their  sins.'  The  Heliand  is  written  in  alliterative  lines, 
and  adheres  pretty  closely  to  the  prototype.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  the  biblical  student,  from  its 
showing  the  interpretation  affixed  by  the  early  Saxons  to  the  various  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
the  words  and  actions  of  the  Saviour  when  on  earth  are  recorded. 

Two  ]\IS.  copies  of  this  poem  have  been  preserved,  although  in  a  very  mutilated  condition.  One 
of  these  copies  belongs  to  the  Cottonian  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  marked  Caligula,  A.  vii. 
An  old  tradition  has  been  circulated,  to  the  effect  that  this  very  copy  formed  part  of  Canute's  collection, 
and  hence  it  is  still  generally  known  as  "  Canute's  Bible  ;"'^  but  we  possess  no  direct  evidence  in  proof 
that  it  was  ever  in  the  hands  of  that  monarch.  The  other  codex  was  foimd  in  1794  by  Gerard  Gley, 
a  Frenchman,  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Bamberg :  it  has  since  been  removed  to 
Munich.  Some  extracts  from  the  Heliand  were  pubHshed,  (erroneously  under  the  name  of  Franco- 
Theotisc,)  in  the  second  volume  of  Hickes's  Thesaurus,  and  also  by  Nyerup  at  Copenhagen  in  1787. 
A  complete  and  splendid  edition  was  published  at  Munich  in  1830,  by  Schmeller.  The  Munich  MS. 
was  taken  as  the  base  of  this  edition,  and  the  various  readings  occurring  in  the  London  MS.  are  given 
in  the  notes.' 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  year  890,  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  erroneously  attributed 
to  Tatian,  was  translated  by  an  unknown  writer  into  a  sort  of  old  Saxon.  The  dialect  of  this  translation 
is  softer  than  the  Alemannic  and  Bavarian  ;  it  contains  words  peculiar  to  Old  Saxon,  and  may  be 
iconsidered  as  a  kind  of  transition  between  Low  and  High  German.''  MSS.  are  preserved  at  Oxford 
and  St.  GaUen.  In  an  edition  published  by  Palthenius,  in  1706,  the  dialect  is  styled  "the  ancient 
Theotisc."     Tliis  work  was  repubHshed  by  Schilter  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Thesaurus. 

1  Alfred's  Bede,  i.  2! ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xiv.  ■*  Meidinger,  Dictionnaire  des  Lang^ues  Teuto-Gothiques,  p.  xxx. 

2  Foreign  Quarterly,  No.  xiv.  4  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  Ixxxiv. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  VEKSION. 

ST.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

FROM  THE  GOSPELS  IN  ANGLO-SAXON,  EDITED  BY  B.  THORPE,  F.S.A. 

London,  1842. 

On  fruman  wses  Word,  and  ]>?et  Word  wses  mid  Gode,  and  God  wses  J^set  Word.  ^  J3aet 
wses  on  fruman  mid  Gode.  ^  Ealle  J'ing  wasron  geworhte  ]>urh  liyne ;  and  nan  fiing  nees 
geworlit  butan  him.  ■"  Dset  wfes  lif  Jjc  on  him  geworht  wses,  and  J^aet  Hf  waes  manna 
leoht.  ^  And  pxt  leoht  lyht  on  J^ystrum ;  and  J^ystro  Jpset  ne  genamon.  ^  Man  wses 
fram  Gode  asend,  J^ses  nama  wses  lohannes.  '  pes  com  to  gewitnesse  f>set  he  gewitnesse 
cy'Sde  be  jjam  Leohte,  }>set  ealle  men  fmrh  h3rne  gelyfdon.  '  Noes  he  Leoht,  ac  pset  he 
gewitnesse  for'S-bsere  be  ]?am  Leohte.  '  SoS  Leoht  wses,  ]?set  onlyht  selcne  cumendne  man 
on  Jjysne  middan-eard.  '°  He  wses  on  middan-earde,  and  middan-eard  wses  geworht  J^m^h 
hine,  and  middan-eard  hine  ne  gecneow.  "  To  hys  agenum  he  com,  and  hig  hyne  ne 
underfengon.  ''^  So'Slice  swa  hwylce  swa  hyne  underfengon,  he  sealde  hym  anweald  f»set 
hig  wseron  Godes  beam,  )5am  pe  gelyfa'S  on  his  naman :  "  }?a  ne  synd  acennede  of 
blodum  ne  of  flsesces  willan,  ne  of  weres  willan  ;  ac  hig  synd  of  Gode  acennede.  "  And 
)?set  Word  wses  flsesc  geworden,  and  eardode  on  its,  (and  we  gesawon  hys  wuldor,  swylce 
an-cennedes  wuldor  of  Feeder,)  fiset  wses  ful  mid  gyfe  and  so'Sfsestnysse. 

ON  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE  AND  VEKSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Origin. —  Anglo-Saxon  was  the  language  introduced  into 
England  with  the  Saxon  domination  by  three  distinct  tribes  of  the  Saxon  Confederacy;  namely,  the 
Old  Saxons  properly  so  called,  (of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  foregoing  memoir,)  the  Angles  from 
Anglen  in  the  south-east  of  Sleswick  in  Denmark,  and  the  Jutes  from  Jutland.  The  whole  of 
England  was  divided  between  these  three  tribes:  the  Old  Saxons  established  themselves  in  the  West 
and  South,  forming  the  kingdoms  of  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Wessex;  the  Angles  obtained  large  dominions 
in  the  North  and  East  of  England,  and  the  South  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Jutes  possessed  a  small 
territory  in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Of  these  tribes  the  Angles  appear  to  have  been  most 
numerous ;  in  fact,  they  flocked  to  our  island  in  such  numbers  as  to  leave  their  native  country  almost 
destitute  of  inhabitants.  But  from  the  time  of  Egbert,  A.D.  827,  the  power  of  the  West  Saxons 
became  predominant,  and  although  the  Angles  gave  their  name  to  their  adopted  country,  (Angle  or 
Engle-land,)  yet  their  descendants  are  to  the  present  day  termed,  not  Angles,  but  Saxons  by  the  Irish 
and  the  other  Celtic  nations.  One  and  the  same  form  of  paganism  prevailed  among  Angles,  Saxons, 
and  Jutes  from  the  period  of  their  first  arrival  in  England,  A.  D.  449,  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
when  Christianity  was  introduced  among  them  by  Augustine  and  the  forty  monks  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  from  Rome. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  The  three  Saxon  tribes  who  thus  established  their 
eight  separate  kingdoms  in  Britain,  all  spoke  dialects  of  one  language.  The  dialect  of  the  Angles  was 
broader  and  more  harsh  than  that  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Dano-Saxon,  whereas  the  dialect  of  the  West  Saxons  was  called  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  These  two 
dialects  remained  distinct  as  long  as  Anglo-Saxon  was  the  language  of  England,  yet  the  difference 
between  them  probably  was  not  greater  than  that  which  now  exists  between  the  dialects  of  EngUsh 
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spoken  in  different  counties.  Alfred  the  Great,  a  West  Saxon  king,  gave  predominance  not  only 
to  the  power  but  to  the  dialect  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  patronised  learning  and  learned  men,  devoted 
himself  to  Uteratui-e,  and  produced  several  translations  from  Latin  into  his  vernacular  tongue.  Under 
his  auspices,  therefore,  the  language  of  the  West  Saxons  became  the  cultivated  dialect  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
though  afterwards  modified  more  or  less  by  the  influence  of  the  other  dialects.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Danes  during  twenty-six  years  in  England,  under  Canute  and  his  two  sons,  had  some  shght  effect  in 
altering  the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Norman-French,  introduced  in  1066,  had  a  still 
further  influence  on  Anglo-Saxon,  which  afterwards,  by  gradual  and  successive  alterations,  insensibly 
merged  into  the  English.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ceased  to  be  spoken  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL, 
about  A.D.  1258;  it  then  took  its  place  among  the  dead  languages.  Li  some  degree,  however,  it  still 
lives  in  the  English  language,  of  which  it  forms  the  very  groundwork  and  substratum  ;  nor  is  it 
possible,  without  some  acquaintance  with  this  ancient  language,  to  understand  thoroughly  the  structure 
of  our  own. 

Anglo-Saxon  itself  however  is,  as  we  have  just  shown,  but  a  scion  of  the  Old  Saxon  language 
described  in  a  preceding  memoir :  among  other  evidences  that  it  is  not  an  original  language  may  be 
cited  the  singular  fact,  that  no  less  than  five  different  fragments  of  verbs,  of  which  the  principal 
terminations  appear  in  other  languages,  are  huddled  together  in  the  conjugation  of  the  substantive 
verb.'  As  compared  with  its  cognate  languages,  Anglo-Saxon  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Friesic,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  of  the  Friesians  accompanied  their  Saxon 
neighbours  in  the  invasion  and  colonisation  of  England.  In  its  grammatical  forms,  Anglo-Saxon 
presents  comparatively  few  deviations  from  the  early  branches  of  the  Germanic  family.  It  has  two 
numbers,  singular  and  plural,  and  three  genders.  The  gender  of  nouns  is  chiefly  determined  by  their 
terminations,  and  the  adjectives  have  variable  terminations  to  correspond  with  their  nouns  in  gender, 
number,  and  case.  There  are  four  cases,  and  three  declensions.  Adjectives  have  a  definite  and  an 
indefinite  form  of  declension ;  the  latter  (of  which  the  inflections  are  the  same  as  those  of  nouns  of  the 
second  declension)  is  used  when  the  adjective  has  a  definite  article,  a  demonstrative,  or  a  possessive 
pronoun  before  it.^  In  nouns  the  final  syllable  ing  is  sometimes  patronymic,  like  ihri<i  in  Greek  : 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Bible,  the  servant  of  Elisha  is  called  Elising:'  from  this  source  arise 
our  words  duckling,  gosling,  nestling,  etc.  But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
Anglo-Saxon  is  the  multiplicity  of  its  sjnionymous  words.  It  has  ten  synonymes  for  the  word  man, 
and  as  many  for  woman  :  it  has  eighteen  different  words  to  denote  persons  ui  authority,  besides  ten 
compovmds,  and  several  official  titles.  It  has  also  eighteen  words  expressive  of  the  mind,  and  fourteen 
to  denote  the  sea ;  and  to  express  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  has  more  terms  and  periphrases 
than  perhaps  any  other  language.  The  Anglo-Saxons  possessed  a  strong  partiality  for  metaphor  and 
periphrasis  :  thus,  to  describe  the  Ark,  the  poet  Csedmon  used  no  less  than  thirty  consecutive  phrases, 
such  as,  "  the  sea  house,"  "  the  ocean  palace,"  "  the  wooden  fortress,"  "  the  building  of  the  waves,"  etc. 
This  poetical  combination  of  words  was  so  continually  resorted  to,  especially  in  poems,  that  many  of 
the  words  thus  combined  became  current  in  the  language  as  compound  terms.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
language  displayed  extreme  aptitude  in  the  formation  of  compovmds,  but,  like  most  ancient  languages, 
it  drew  its  materials  from  its  own  resources,  and  formed  its  compound  words  by  the  combination  of  its 
own  roots,  without  drawing,  like  modern  English,  from  foreign  vocabularies.  "  Great,  verily," 
observes  Camden,  "  was  the  glory  of  our  tongue  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  this,  that  the  Old 
English  (or  Anglo-Saxon)  could  express  most  aptly  all  the  conceits  of  the  mind  without  borrowing 
from  any." 

Alphabetical  System. —  The  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  nations  possessed  an  alphabetical  system, 
of  which  the  origin  and  the  history  are  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  This  system  was  styled  the  Eunic, 
from  the  Teutonic  word  Riln,  denoting  a  mystery,  because  the  Eunic  characters  were  used  in  pagan 
rites.  "  The  heathen  Teutons,"  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  "beUeved  that  the  Eims  possessed  magical 
influence,  could  stop  the  vessel  in  her  course,  divert  the  arrow  in  its  flight,  cause  love  or  hatred,  raise 
the  corpse  from  the  grave,  or  cast  the  living  into  death-like  slumbers."''  The  Eunes,  however,  of  the 
Teutons  and  of  the  Celtic  varied  in  form;  and  even  the  Eunes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Scandi- 
navians differed  from  each  other  as  much  as  the  languages  themselves.'  On  account  of  the  idolatrous 
veneration  with  which   Paganism  invested  these   Eunes,    the    early  preachers   and   missionaries   of 

1  History  of  the  Ang-lo-Saxons,  by  Sharon  Turner,  vol.  iv.  p.  510.  ■"  History  of  the  Anglo-Sa-ion  Period,  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  p.  145. 

2  Bosworth*s  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  p.  clxxxvi.  ^  Kemble  in  Archseologia,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  327. 

3  Latham's  English  Language,  p.  259. 
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Christianity  endeavoured  to  set  them  aside,  and  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  Latin  characters  in  their 
stead.  It  was  doubtless,  from  this  cause,  tliat  Ulphilas  refrained  from  writing  his  version  in  the  Runic 
letters  employed  by  the  Germanic  tribes,  and  adopted  a  modification  of  the  (ireek  and  Latin  alphabets. 
The  Anglo-Saxons,  who  had  brought  their  Runes  with  them  from  Germany,  as  is  evident  from  several 
ancient  inscriptions,  continued  to  use  them  till  the  time  of  Augustine,  when  they  were  induced  to 
substitute  the  Latin  characters.  The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  however,  has  preserved  a  relic  of  the 
Runes  in  its  two  peculiar  characters  p,  ]>,  and  D,  "5,  the  former  of  which  had  the  hard  sound  of  th  as 
in  thmg,  and  the  latter  the  soft  sound  of  the  same  letters  as  in  th'me.  The  other  Anglo-Saxon  letters, 
though  very  dissimilar  from  the  Roman  letters  of  the  present  day,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  used 
at  Rome  during  the  age  in  which  Augustine  flourished.  Five  letters  of  our  English  alphabet,  J,  k,  q, 
V,  and  r,  arc  not  found  in  genuine  Anglo-Saxon,  but  c  and  cw  are  invariably  placed  where  ft  and  « 
would  be  used  by  us. 

Versions  op  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language.  —  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
entire  Scriptures  have  ever  been  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon.  We  have  no  traditionary  accoimt  of  a 
complete  version,  and  all  the  biblical  MSS.  in  Anglo-Saxon  now  in  existence  contain  but  select 
portions  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  poems  on  sacred  subjects  usually  attributed  to  Csedmon,  afford 
the  first  feeble  indications  of  an  attempt  being  made  by  our  Saxon  forefathers  to  convey  the  truths  of 
Scripture  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  Ca',dmon  lived  in  the  seventh  century  ;  he  was  a  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  Streoneshalch  In  Northumbria.  It  is  said  that  he  coidd  neither  read  nor  write,  but  that 
some  of  the  other  monks  used  to  teach  him  portions  of  sacred  history,  and  that  he  afterwards  sang  his 
lesson  to  his  instructors  in  poetical  strains.  His  poems  have  been  strung  together  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  metrical  paraphrase  on  some  of  the  historical  books  of  Scripture.  He  commences  with  the  fall  of 
the  angels,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  proceeds  to  the  history  of  the  deluge,  carrying  on  his 
narrative  to  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  their  wanderings  in  the  desert.  He  also  touches 
on  the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  of  Daniel.  The  authenticity  of  this  work  has  been  doubted,  some 
writers  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  difierent  writers  at  various  periods  ;  the  strlkino- 
similarity  between  some  of  the  poems  and  certain  passages  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  has  been 
repeatedly  noticed.  Two  editions  have  been  printed ;  the  first  by  Francis  Junius  at  Amsterdam  in 
1655,  and  the  second,  with  an  Enghsh  translation  and  notes,  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  London,  in  1832. 

The  literal  versions  of  such  portions  of  the  Scripture  as  have  been  translated  Into  Anglo-Saxon 
have  chiefly  been  transmitted  to  us  In  the  form  of  interlineations  of  Latin  MSS.  A  Latin  Psalter, 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  to  Augustine,  Is  still  presei-ved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS., 
and  contains  an  Anglo-Saxon  Interlinear  version,  of  which  the  date  is  unknown.  Aldhelm,  bishop  of 
Sherborn,  and  Guthlac,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  anchorite,  translated  the  Psalms  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  century,  but  their  MSS.  are  lost,  and  nothing  is  known  with  certainty 
respecting  them.  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  portions  of  Scripture  reported  to  have  been 
translated  by  the  venerable  Bede.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  this  renowned  historian  was  engaged  in  a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  almost  with  his  latest  breath  he  dictated  to  his  amanuensis  the 
closing  verse  of  the  Gospel.  Alfred  the  Great  also  took  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
translated  the  Commandments,  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  part  of  the  three  following 
chapters,  which  he  afilxed  to  his  code  of  laws.  He  likewise  kept  a  "  hand-boc,"  in  which  he  daily 
entered  extracts  from  various  authors,  but  more  especially  verses  of  Scripture  translated  by  himself 
from  Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon.' 

There  are  three  dlfTerent  versions  of  the  Four  Gospels  at  present  known  to  be  in  existence.  The 
most  ancient  of  these  Is  the  famous  Northumbrian  Gloss,  or  Durham  Book,  presen'ed  among  the 
Cotton  MSS.  In  the  British  Museum.  This  MS.  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of  Saxon 
writing.  The  Vulgate  Latin  text  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  written  by  Eadfrld,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne, 
about  A.D.  680:  his  successor  In  the  see  adorned  the  book  with  curious  illuminations,  and  with  bosses 
of  gold  and  precious  stones;  and  a  priest  named  Aldred  added  an  Interlinear  gloss  or  version,  probably 
about  the  year  900.  The  second  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Gospels  belongs  to  the  tenth  century, 
and  was  written  by  Farmen  and  Owen  at  Harewood,  or  Harwood,  over  Jerome's  Latin  of  the  Four 
Gospels.  The  Latin  text  was  written  about  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  Durham  Book,  having  been 
made  during  the  seventh  century.  This  valuable  J\IS.  Is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  is  called  the 
Rushworth  Gloss,  from  the  name  of  one  of  Its  former  proprietors.     The  other  translation  of  the  Gospels 

'  History  of  the  Aiiglo-Sa.\on  Period,  by  Sir  F.  PaJgrave,  p.  173. 
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was  made  by  an  unknown  hand,  apparently  not  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  translated  from  the  Latin  version  which  was  in  use  before  Jerome's  time.  These  important 
MSS.,  with  the  version  of  jElfric  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  were  for  two  or  three  centuries  thrown 
aside  as  useless  lumber.  With  the  disuse  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  they  ceased  to  be  understood, 
and  were  consigned  to  the  shelves  of  monasteries.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.  on  doctrinal  subjects  were  drawn  from  their  places  of  concealment,  and  placed  before  the 
world  in  testimony  that  the  early  Saxon  Church  withstood  the  growing  heresies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Reformers,  aware  that  the  translation  of  part  of  the  Scriptures  into  Anglo-Saxon  was  a 
precedent  in  favour  of  their  own  translation  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  collected  the  fragments  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version,  and  in  L571  issued  an  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  with  an  English  parallel 
version.  The  text  of  this  edition  was  a  late  MS.  belonging  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford:  it  was 
edited  by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  a  preface  was  written  by  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist.  This  edition 
was  carefidly  collated  with  foiu'  MSS.  by  Francis  Junius,  jim.,  and  published  by  Dr.  Marshall  at 
Dort,  in  1665,  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Moeso-Gothic  version.  Some  copies  of  this  edition  were 
provided  with  new  titlepages,  bearing  the  date,  Amsterdam,  1684.  The  most  complete  echtion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  is  that  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  printed  in  London,  1842.  Two  Cambridge  MSS.  form 
the  basis  of  this  text,  which  in  all  doubtful  passages  is  carefully  collated  with  other  MSS. 

Two  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  have  been  published.  The  first  appeared  in  1640 :  it  was 
printed  in  London  under  the  care  of  Spelman,  from  an  ancient  MS.  by  an  unknown  translator,  and  collated 
with  other  MSS.  of  equal  antiquity.  This  version  was  iindoubtedly  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.' 
A  splendid  edition  of  the  Psalms  was  published  in  1835  at  Oxford :  the  MS.  which  forms  the  text 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Berri,  the  brother  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  and  was  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Mr.  Thorjje,  the  editor,  attributed  this  MS.  to  the  eleventh  century; 
and  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  transcript  of  the  version  executed  by  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sher- 
born,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  version,  and 
is  written,  partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  metre. 

A  partial  interlinear  translation  of  a  Latin  version  of  Proverbs,  made  in  the  tenth  century,  is 
preserved  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  To  the  same  century  belong  the  cele- 
brated translations  of  jElfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury :  they  consist  of  the  Heptateuch,  or  first  seven 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  book  of  Job.  An  edition  of  this  version  was  published  by  Mr.  Thwaits, 
at  Oxford,  in  1699,  from  an  unique  MS.  belonging  to  the  Bodleian  Library:  the  book  of  Job  was 
printed  from  a  transcript  of  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  ^Ifric,  in  some  portions  of  his  version, 
adheres  literally  to  the  text ;  but  in  some  parts  he  appears  to  aim  at  producing  a  condensation,  or 
abridgment,  rather  than  a  translation  of  the  events  related  by  the  inspired  historian.  Like  the  other 
Anglo-Saxon  fragments,  his  translation  was  made  from  the  Latin  version. 

A  few  MSS.  of  the  Psalms,  written  shortly  before,  or  about  the  time  of,  the  Norman  Conquest, 
are  extant,  and  show  the  gradual  decline  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  The  history  of  the  language 
may  still  further  be  traced  in  three  MSS.  yet  in  existence,  which  were  made  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans.  They  are  MSS.  of  the  same  translation,  and  two  of  them  are  attributed  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second;  but  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  is  no  longer  pure  Anglo- Saxon;  it  has 
merged  into  what  is  designated  the  Anglo-Norman. 

Facts  relative  to  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — The  Anglo-Saxon  version 
was  never  disseminated  among  the  people,  for  the  art  of  reacHng  was,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
exclusively  confined  to  priests  and  kings.  Learning  was  then  cultivated  chiefly  in  monasteries,  and 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  there  generally  studied.  Some  members  of  the  clerical  body 
were,  however,  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue,  and  it  was  for  their  benefit  that  the 
interlinear  glosses  were  added  to  the  Latin  MSS.,  in  order  that  they  might  understand  themselves  the 
portions  which  it  was  their  duty  to  read  to  the  people. 

1  Butler,  Horffi  BiblicK,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 


ENGLISH. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  VEESIONS.  — ST.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  12. 


WiCLIF,  1380. 
'  IN  the  bigynnynge  was 
the  word  and  the  word  was 
at  god,  and  god  was  the  word, 
*  this  wa-s  in  the  liigynnynge 
at  god,  3  alle  thingis  weren 
made  bi  liym  :  and  withouten 
hym  was  made  no  tiling. 
that  thing  that  was  made  *  in 
him  was  liif,  and  the  Hit'  was 
the  \\}t  of  men,  ■''  and  tlie  li5t 
schyneth  in  derknessisi  and 
derknessis  comprehendiJen 
not  it. 

'>  A  man  was  sente  fro  god 
to  whom  the  name  was  Ion, 
'  this  man  cam  in  to  witnes- 
sjmge,  that  he  schulde  here 
witnessynge  of  the  lijt,  that 
alle  men  schulden  bileue  bi 
hym,  8  he  was  not  the  lijt, 
but  that  he  schulde  here 
witnessynge  of  the  li3t,  s  ther 
wa.s  a  verri  Ii3t :  whiche  lijt- 
neth  eclie  man  that  cometh  in 
to  this  world,  '"  he  was  in 
the  world,  and  the  world  was 
made  bi  hym  i  and  the  world 
knewe  hym  not, 

"  he  cam  in  to  his  owne 
thingis  :  I  hise  resceyueden 
hym  not :  '^  but  hou  many 
euer  resceiueden  hym :  he 
3af  to  hem  power  to  be  made 
the  sones  of  god,  to  hem  that 
bileueden  in  his  name. 


Tyndale,  1.534. 
'  IN  the  beginnyiige  was 
the  worde,  and  the  worde 
was  with  God :  and  the  worde 
was  God.  2  Xhe  same  was 
in  the  beginnynge  with  God. 
3  All  thinges  were  made  by 
it,  and  with  out  it,  was  made 
iiothinge,  that  was  made. 
*  In  it  was  lyfc,  and  the  lyfe 
was  the  lyght  of  men,  •''  and 
the  lyght  shyneth  in  the 
darcknes,  but  the  darcknes 
comprehended  it  not. 

6  There  was  a  man  sent 
from  God,  whose  name  was 
lohn.  '  The  same  cam  as  a 
witncs  to  beare  witnes  of  the 
lyght,  that  all  men  through 
him  myght  beleve.  8  He  was 
not  that  lyght :  but  to  beare 
witnes  of  the  lyght.  9  That 
was  a  true  lyght,  which 
lyghteth  all  men  that  come 
into  the  worlde.  l"  He  was 
in  the  worlde,  and  the  worlde 
was  made  by  him  :  and  yet 
the  worlde  knewe  him  not. 

11  He  cam  amonge  his 
(awne)  and  his  awne  re- 
ceaved  him  not.  12  But  as 
meny  as  receaved  him,  to 
them  he  gave  power  to  be 
the  sonnes  of  God  in  that 
they  beleved  on  liis  name. 


C0VEBDAI.E,  1535. 

IN  the  begynnynge  was 
the  worde,  and  the  worde 
was  with  God,  and  God  was 
y"  worde.  The  same  was  in 
the  begynnynge  with  God. 
All  thinges  were  made  by 
the  same,  and  without  the 
same  was  made  nothinge  that 
was  made.  In  him  was  the 
life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men ;  and  the  light 
shyneth  in  the  darknesse, 
and  the  darknesse  compre- 
hended it  not. 

There  was  sent  from  God  a 
man,  whose  name  was  Ihon. 
The  same  came  for  a  wit- 
nesse,  to  beare  wytnesse  of 
y"  light,  that  thorow  him 
they  all  might  beleue.  He 
was  not  that  light,  but  that 
he  might  beare  witnesse  of 
y"  light.  That  was  the  true 
"light,  which  lighteth  all  men, 
that  come  in  to  this  worlde. 
He  was  in  the  worlde,  (t  the 
worlde  was  made  by  him, 
and  y'  worlde  knewe  him 
not. 

He  came  in  to  his  a^NTie, 
and  his  awne  receaued  him 
not.  But  as  many  as  re- 
ceaued him,  to  them  gaue  he 
power  to  be  the  children  of 
God  :  euen  soch  as  beleue  in 
his  name. 


Matthew,  1537. 
IN  the  beginninge  was 
the  worde,  and  the  worde  was 
with  God :  and  the  worde  was 
God.  The  same  was  in  the 
beginnynge  wyth  God.  All 
thinges  were  made  by  it,  and 
wythout  it,  was  made  no- 
thynge  that  was  made.  In  it 
was  lyfe,  and  the  lyfe  was 
the  lyght  of  men,  and  the 
lyght  shyneth  in  y'  darck- 
nes but  the  darcknes  com- 
prehended it  not. 

There  was  a  man  sent  from 
God,  whose  name  was  John. 
The  same  cam  as  a  \vitnes 
to  beare  wytnes  of  the  lyght, 
that  all  men  through  him 
myght  beleue.  He  was  not 
thatlyght:  but  to  beare  witnes 
of  the  lyght.  That  was  a  true 
lyght  whych  lyghteth  all  me 
that  come  into  the  worlde.  He 
was  in  the  worlde,  and  the 
worlde  was  made  by  hym  : 
and  yet  the  worlde  knewe  hjTn 
not. 

He  cam  amonge  hys  awne, 
and  hys  awne  receaued  hym 
not.  But  as  many  as  re- 
ceaued hym,  to  them  he  gaue 
power  to  be  the  sonnes  of 
God  in  that  they  beleued  on 
hys  name : 


ON  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  popiilation  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  census  of  1841,  is  27,019,558  souls,  and  that  of  England  alone, 
15,000,154.  But  the  extension  of  the  English  language  must  by  no  means  be  estimated  by  that  of 
England,  or  even  of  the  united  kingdom.  It  may  also  be  said  to  be  coextensive  with  the  habitable 
world,  for  of  all  people,  except  the  Jews,  the  English  are  the  most  widely  scattered,  and  thus  their  lan- 
guage maybe  heard  in  every  country,  and  amongst  every  nation,  under  heaven.  The  United  States  of 
America  are  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  an  English-speaking  population.  English  is  also  the 
predominant  language  in  the  Canadas  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  East  its  ascendancy  is  being 
gradually  increased  and  established  :  amongst  the  millions  of  India,  for  instance,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  cultivated ;  and  with  the  progress  of  education  it  will  probably  speedily  predominate  oyer 
all  the  various  dialects  spoken  in  the  nmiierous  colonies  and  settlements  established  by  the  enterprise, 
and  maintained  by  the  energy,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Chaeacteristics  op  the  Language. — The  English  lanrjuage  is  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon, 


period  ot   its   history  it  was  greatly  influenced  by  .  _ 

William  tlie  Conqueror.     During  the  first  century  after  the  Conquest,  the  two  languages  subsisted  side 
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by  side ;  but  a  fusion  gradually  took  place,  in  wliicli  the  language  of  tbe  people  triumphed  over  that  of 
their  invaders,  for  although  Norman  words  were  freely  admitted  into  the  vocabulary,  the  genius  and 
structural  character  of  the  new  language,  evolved  by  this  intermixture,  were  Saxon.  The  exact 
period  of  the  transmutation  of  Saxon  into  English  has  been  disputed,  but  it  seems  most  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  process  was  gradual.'  A  fragment  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  published  by  Lye,  and 
concluding  with  the  year  1079,  exhibits  the  language  in  the  first  stage  of  its  transition  state,  no  great 
deviation  having  then  been  made  from  Anglo-Saxon.  But  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  chronicle, 
from  1135  to  1140  A.D.,  the  commencement  of  those  changes  may  be  distinctly  traced,  which  sub- 
sequently formed  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  English  language.  The  principal  change  intro- 
duced about  this  period  was  the  gradual  substitution  of  particles  and  auxiliary  words  for  the  terminal 
inflections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Enghsh  has  happily  retained  the  facility  of  its  parent  language 
in  compounding  words,  the  only  difference  in  this  respect  being,  that,  in  the  formation  of  its  compound 
terms,  the  Anclo- Saxon  drew  only  from  its  own  resources,  whereas  the  Enghsh  has  had  recourse  to 
the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  French,  the  Italian,  and  even  the  Arabic  languages.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  a  distinguished  foreigner,  that  "  everywhere  the  principle  of  utility  and  application  dominates  in 
England,  and  constitutes  at  once  the  physiognomy  and  the  force  of  its  civilisation."  ^  This  principle  is 
certainly  legible  in  its  language,  which  although  possessed  of  remarkable  facihty  in  the  adaptation  of 
foreign  terms  and  even  idioms  to  its  own  use,  is  at  the  same  time  free  from  the  trammels  with  which 
the  other  languages  of  its  class  are  encumbered.  In  the  gender  of  nomis,  for  instance,  we  meet  with 
no  perplexity  or  anomaly,  every  noun  being  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  or  idea  it  represents ;  and  as  the  adjectives  are  all  indeclinable,  their  concordance  with  the 
noun  is  at  once  effected  without  the  apparently  useless  trouble  of  altering  the  final  letters.  This 
perfect  freedom  from  iiseless  encumbrance  adds  greatly  to  the  ease  and  vigour  of  expression. 


Cranmer,  1539. 

I  IN  the  begynnynge  was 
the  worde,  and  the  worde 
was  wyth  God  :  and  God 
was  the  worde.  ^  The  same 
was  in  the  begynnyng  -w-ith 
God.  3  All  thynges  were 
made  by  it,  and  without  it, 
was  made  nothynge  that  was 
made.  *  In  it  was  lyfe,  and 
the  lyfe  was  the  lyght  of 
men,  ^  and  the  lyght  shjTi- 
eth  in  darcknes,  and  the 
darcknes  comprehended  it 
not. 

0  There  was  sent  from  God 
a  man,  whose  name  was  lolm. 
7  The  same  cam  as  a  wytnes 
to  beare  wytnes  of  the  lyght, 
that  all  men  through  hym 
myght  beleue.  8  He  was 
not  that  lyght :  but  was  sent 
to  beare  wytnes  of  the  lyght. 
9  That  lyght  was  the  true 
lyght,  whych  lyghteth  euery 
man  that  cometh  into  the 
worlde.  '"  He  was  in  the 
worlde,  and  the  worlde  was 
made  by  hym  :  and  the 
worlde  knewe  hym  not. 

II  He  cam  amonge  hys 
awne,  and  hys  awne  re- 
ceaued  him  not.  '2  But  as 
many  as  receaued  hym  to 
them  gaue  he  power  to  be 
the  sonnes  of  God :  euen  them 
that  beleued  on  hys  name. 


Taverner,  1549. 
IN"  the  begynnynge  was 
the  worde,  and  the  word  was 
with  God,  and  the  worde  was 
God.  The  same  was  in  the 
begynnynge  wyth  God.  All 
thynges  were  made  by  it  and 
without  it  was  made  nothynge 
that  was  made.  In  it  was 
lyfe,  and  the  lyfe  was  the 
lyght  of  men,  and  the  lyght 
shyneth  in  the  darknes,  but 
the  darknes  comprehended  it 
not. 

Ther  was  a  man  sent  from 
God,  whose  name  was  John. 
The  same  came  as  a  wytnes 
to  beare  wytnes  of  the  light, 
that  all  men  through  him 
myght  beleue.  He  was  not 
that  lyght  but  to  beare  witnes 
of  the  lyght.  That  was  a 
true  lyght,  which  lyghteth 
all  men  that  come  into  the 
worlde.  He  was  in  the 
worlde,  and  the  worlde  was 
made  by  him,  and  yet  the 
worlde  knewe  him  not. 

(}^  He  came  amonge  his 
(owne)  and  his  owne  receiued 
him  not.  But  as  manye  as 
receyued  him  to  them  he  gave 
power  to  be  the  sonnes  of 
God  in  that  they  beleued  on 
his  name. 


Geneva,  1557. 
1  IN  the  beginnyng  was 
the  word,  and  the  worde  was 
with  God,  and  that  worde 
was  God.  2  Xhe  same  was 
in  the  begynnyng  with  God. 
3  Althinges  were  made  by  it, 
and  without  it  was  made 
nothing  that  was  made.  ■•  In 
it  was  lyfe,  and  the  lyfe  was 
the  light  of  men.  *  And  the 
light  shineth  in  darkenes,  and 
the  darknes  comprehended  it 
not.  6  There  was  a  man  sent 
from  God,  whose  name  was 
lolin.  '  The  same  came  for 
a  wytnes,  to  beare  wytnes  of 
the  light,  that  all  men  through 
hym  might  beleue.  ^  He  was 
not  that  light,  but  iras  sent  to 
beare  wytnes  of  the  light. 

9  That  was  that  true  lyglit, 
which  lyghteth  all  men  that 
come  into  the  worlde.  '"  He 
was  in  the  worlde,  and  the 
worlde  was  made  by  h^TU  : 
and  the  worlde  knewe  him 
not.  "  He  came  among  his 
owne,  and  his  owne  receaued 
him  not. 

'2  But  as  many  as  receaued 
hym,  to  them  he  gaue  power 
to  be  the  sonnes  of  God,  euen 
to  them  that  beleue  in  liis 
name. 


Bishops,    1568. 

'  IN  the  begynnyng  was 
the  worde,  and  the  worde  was 
with  God :  and  that  worde 
was  God.  2  f  he  same  was 
in  the  begynnyng  with  God. 
3  All  thynges  were  made  by 
it :  and  without  it,  was  made 
nothyng  that  was  made.  <  In 
it  was  lyfe,  and  the  lyfe  was 
the  lyght  of  men.  5  And  the 
lyght  shyneth  in  darkenesse : 
and  the  darkenesse  compre- 
hended it  not. 

''  There  was  a  man  sent 
from  God  whose  name  was 
John  :  7  The  same  came  for  a 
witnesse,  to  beare  witnesse 
of  the  lyght,  that  all  men 
through  hym  myght  beleue. 
^  He  was  not  that  lyght : 
but  was  sent  to  beare  wit- 
nesse of  the  lyght.  9  That 
[lyght]  was  the  true  lyght, 
which  lyghteth  every  man 
that  commeth  into  the  worlde. 
10  He  was  in  the  worlde,  and 
the  worlde  was  made  by  hym, 
and  the  worlde  knewe  hym 
not. 

'1  He  came  among  his 
owne,  and  his  owne  receaued 
hym  not.  '2  But  as  many 
as  receaued  hym,  to  them 
gave  he  power  to  be  the  sonnes 
of  God,  euen  them  that  be- 
leued on  his  name. 


'  Rask's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  Preface,  p.  47. 


■  History  of  CiWlisation  in  France,  by  Guizot,  p.  2r6. 
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Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — During  tlie  period  of  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  tlic  Anglo-Saxon  and  evolution  of  tlic  English  language,  as  above  described,  I'^ngland 
was  under  papal  domination,  and  the  Scriptures  were  no  longer  sought  after.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
versions  became  useless  from  tlie  alteration  in  the  language,  and  until  the  fourteenth  century  the 
cff()rts  made  to  produce  a  new  translation  were  few  and  feeble.  An  ecclesiastic  named  Orm,  or  Ormin, 
supposed  from  his  dialect  to  have  been  a  native  of  tlie  North  of  England,  composed  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  in  lines  of  fifteen  syllables,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
This  work  is  entitled  the  Ormulum,  from  the  name  of  its  author,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  A  more  extensive  metrical  paraphrase,  comprising  the  whole  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, is  to  be  found  amongst  other  poetry  of  a  religious  nature  in  a  work  entitled  Sowle-hele  (Soul's 
healtli),  belonging  to  the  Bodleian  Library:  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Another  metrical  version,  probably  of  the  same  date,  is  preserved  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge :  it  comprises  only  the  first  two  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  written  in  the  dialect  then 
spoken  in  the  North  of  England.  Li  the  same  college,  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  apparently 
written  about  the  year  1300,  lias  been  deposited:  this  version  adheres  to  the  Latin  Psalter,  corrected 
by  Jerome,  as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  composition  will  admit.  Several  other  MSS.  of  the  old 
English  Psalter,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library,  are  supposed  to  be 
exemplars  of  the  same  version,  with  the  orthography  altered  in  conformity  with  the  state  of  the 
language  at  the  periods  in  which  they  were  written.  A  translation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  same 
text,  (the  corrected  Latin  of  Jerome,)  was  executed  by  Richard  RoUe,  of  Hampole,  near  Doncaster, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  version  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  ever  translated  into  English  prose.  Rolle,  or  Hampole  as  he  is  more  generally 
calletl,  also  wrote  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  a  part  of  Job.  Two  other  versions  of  the  Psalms,  belonging 
to  the  same  period,  are  likewise  extant.  In  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  there  is  a  version  of  j\Lirk, 
Luke,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  but  the  translator  and  the  date  are  imknown;  and  in  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  appointed  to  be  read  on  Sundays,  written  in  the  northern 
dialect. 


Rheims,  1.582. 

•  IN  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word 
vva.s  with  God,  and  God  was 
the  Word.  ^  Xhis  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God. 
•*  Al  tilings  were  made  by 
him  :  and  without  him  was 
made  nothing.  That  which 
was  made',  ■•  in  him  was 
life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men  :  ■''  and  the  light 
shineth  in  darkenesse,  and 
the  darkenesse  did  not  com- 
prehend it.  6  There  was  a 
man  sent  from  God,  whose 
name  was  lohn.  '  This  man 
came  for  testimonie  :  to  giue 
testimonie  of  the  light,  that 
al  might  beleeue  through  him. 

*  lie  was  not  the  light, 
but  to  giue  testimonie  of  the 
light.  '■'  It  was  the  true  light, 
which  lighteneth  ouery  man 
that  commeth  into  this  world. 
10  Ho  was  in  the  world,  and 
the  world  was  made  by  him, 
and  the  world  knew  him 
not. 

'1  He  came  into  his  owne, 
and  his  owne  reeeiued  him 
not.  ''^  But  as  many  as  re- 
eeiued him,  he  gaue  them 
power  to  be  made  the  sonnes 
of  God,  to  those  that  beleeue 
in  his  name. 


DouAT,  1847. 

'  IN  the  beginning  was 
the  word,  and  the  word  was 
with  God,  and  the  word  w-as 
God.  2  xhe  same  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God.  3  AH 
things  were  made  by  him  : 
and  without  him  was  made 
nothing  that  was  made :  ■•  In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  men  :  *  And  the 
light  shineth  in  darkness,  and 
the  darkness  did  not  compre- 
hend it. 

c  There  was  a  man  sent 
from  God,  whose  name  was 
John.  7  This  man  came  for 
a  witness  ;  to  give  testimony 
of  the  light,  that  all  men 
might  believe  through  him. 
8  He  was  not  the  light,  but 
was  to  give  testimony  of  the 
light.  9  That  was  the  true 
light,  which  eulighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into 
this  world,  i"  He  was  in 
the  world,  and  the  world  was 
made  by  him,  and  the  world 
knew  him  not. 

1'  He  came  into  Ws  own, 
and  his  own  received  him 
not.  '2  But  as  many  as  re- 
ceived him,  he  gave  them 
power  to  be  made  the  sons  of 
G<)d,  to  them  that  believe  in 
his  name. 


Authorised,  1611. 

1  IN  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.  2  The  same  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God. 
3  All  things  were  made  by 
him,  and  without  him  was 
not  any  thing  made  that  was 
made.  *  In  him  was  life, 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men.  5  And  the  light  shin- 
eth in  darknes,  and  the  dark- 
nes  comprehended  it  not. 

6  There  was  a  man  sent 
from  God,  whose  name  was 
lohn.  7  The  same  came  for 
a  witnesse,  to  beare  witnesse 
of  the  light,  that  all  men 
through  him  might  beleeue. 
*  He  was  not  that  light,  but 
icas  se?it  to  beare  witnesse  of 
that  light.  9  That  was  the 
true  light,  which  lighteth 
euery  man  that  commeth  into 
the  world.  '"  Hee  was  in 
the  world,  and  the  world 
was  made  by  him,  and  the 
world  knew  him  not.  "  He 
came  vnto  his  owne,  and  his 
owne  reeeiued  him  not.  ''-But 
as  many  as  reeeiued  him,  to 
them  gaue  hee  power  to  be- 
come the  sonnes  of  God,  raen 
to  them  that  beleeue  on  his 
Name. 


Blatnet,  1769. 

'  IN  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.  2  'f  he  same  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God.  ^  All 
things  were  made  by  him  ; 
and  without  him  was  not  any 
thing  made  that  was  made. 
*  In  him  was  life ;  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men. 
5  And  the  light  shineth  in 
darkness;  and  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not. 

15  There  was  a  man  sent 
from  God,  whose  name  icag 
John.  7  The  same  came  for 
a  witness,  to  bear  witness 
of  the  Light,  that  all  men 
through  him  might  believe. 
s  He  was  not  that  Light,  but 
n:as  sent  to  bear  witness  of 
that  Light.  9  That  was  the 
true  Light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world.  •"  He  was  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  was 
made  by  him,  and  the  world 
knew  him  not. 

11  He  came  unto  his  own, 
and  his  own  received  him 
not.  '2  But  as  many  as  re- 
ceived him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God,  even  to  them  that  be- 
lieve on  his  name. 
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Such  were  the  principal  translations  of  scriptural  portions  executed  before  the  time  of  Wicklifie. 
A  version  has  been  commonly  ascribed  to  John  de  Trevisa,  vicar  of  Berkeley  in  Gloucestershire,  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  but  he  only  translated  a  few  detached  passages, 
which  he  introduced  in  certain  parts  of  his  writings.  Some  texts  translated  by  him  were  painted  on 
the  walls  of  the  chapel  belonging  to  Berkeley  Castle. 

To  WickilfFe,  therefore,  "  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Eeformation,"  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
produced  the  first  version  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in  the  English  language.  His  translation  was  made 
immediately  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  was  completed  about  the  year  1380.  So  great  was  the 
opposition  it  excited,  that  in  1390  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  its  total  suppression. 
The  motion,  however,  was  thrown  aside  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  We  will  not  be  the  dregs  of  all,  seeing  other  nations  have  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written  in  their  own  language."  It  was  perhaps,  about  this  period,  that 
the  followers  of  Wicklifie  revised  and  corrected  his  version :  several  copies  of  this  revision  are  extant. 
In  1408  the  further  translation,  and  even  the  perusal,  of  the  Scriptures  was  formally  prohibited  in  a 
convocation  held  at  Oxford,  by  Archbishop  Arundel.  Great  persecution  followed  this  edict,  and 
many  sufiered  unto  death  for  having  read  the  English  Bible. 

Although  Wicklifle's  version  of  the  EngUsh  Bible  was  the  earliest  in  point  of  execution,  yet,  as 
the  art  of  printing  was  unknown  during  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced,  it  was  among  the  latest  of 
the  English  versions  in  being  committed  to  the  press.  The  first  printed  edition  was  published  in 
1731,  by  Mr.  Lewis.  This  edition,  which  was  preceded  by  a  history  of  the  English  biblical  transla- 
tions by  the  editor,  included  only  the  New  Testament.  The  same  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
re-edited  In  1810  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  with  very  valuable  prolegomena.  It  was  again  published 
with  extreme  accuracy  in  1841,  as  a  portion  of  the  English  Hexapla,  the  best  MSS.  having  been  most 
carefully  collated  for  this  purpose  by  George  Ofibr,  Esq.;  a  MS.  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  was  used  as  the  basis  of  this  edition.  Another  edition  has  been  lately  published  by  Pickering : 
it  is  printed  from  a  contemporary  MS.  written  about  A.D.  1380,  formerly  in  the  Monastery  of  Sion, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Lea  Wilson,  F.  S.  A.  The  Old  Testament  of  Wickliffe's  version 
remained  in  MS.  till  within  the  last  few  years;  but  a  complete  edition  of  both  Testaments  has  been 
very  recently  published  at  Oxford,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden. 

We  now  come  to  the  history  of  our  authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  year  1524,  when  the  Gospels  of  ]\Iatthew  and  Mark,  the  first  portions  of  Tyndale's 
translation,  were  printed  at  Hamburgh.  Tyndale's  version,  which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  aU 
succeeding  versions  of  the  English  Scriptures,  was  executed  directly  from  the  sacred  originals.  It  was 
produced  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  and  furnishes  a  wonderful  example  of  the  result  of  steadfast  faith 
and  firm  determination  of  purpose.  Though  opposed  by  the  combined  power  of  the  king  of  England, 
his  whole  council,  and  the  emperor,  William  Tyndale  contrived  to  elude  their  vigilance  until  the  great 
work,  upon  which  his  heart  was  set,  was  accomplished.  "  Having  from  the  first  consulted  only  with 
God  and  his  own  conscience,  he  possessed  an  indescribable  severity  of  conviction  that  he  had  but 
one  thing  to  do,  and  though  perpetually  exposed  to  seizure  and  death,  not  a  day  was  to  be  lost  by  him, 
nor  was  lost." '  And  although  he  finally  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  (for  he  was  martyred  at 
Vilvorde,  near  Brussels,  in  1536,)  yet  he  died  in  the  midst  of  victory,  for  before  he  expired  no  less 
than  fourteen  editions  of  his  version  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  pubhshed,  the  last  of  which, 
being  the  Jirst  edition  of  the  English  Scriptures  ever  printed  in  his  native  country,  was  passing 
through  the  press  in  London,  "  before  or  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  receiving  at  Vilvorde  the 
crown  of  martyrdom."^  It  seemed  as  if  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  this  first  translation  of  the 
English  Scriptures  from  the  original  tongues  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  for  John 
Fryth,  who  had  yielded  some  assistance  in  the  work,  was  afterwards  burnt  to  death  in  Smithfield;  and 
William  Roye,  who  had  at  one  time  been  Tyndale's  amanuensis,  was  put  to  death  in  Portugal  on  a 
charge  of  heresy.  Although  the  enemies  of  the  truth  thus  succeeded  in  removing  the  translators  from 
the  earth,  their  efforts  to  suppress  the  translation,  by  destroying  all  the  printed  copies,  were  utterly 
unavailing.  On  one  occasion  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  then  chancellor,  inquired  of  an  individual 
who  was  suffering  imprisonment  for  conscience  sake,  how  Tyndale  subsisted  abroad,  and  who  were 
the  persons  in  London  that  abetted  and  supported  him :  the  prisoner  replied,  that  it  was  the  Bishop 
of  London  who  maintained  him  by  sending  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  up  the  impression  of  his  New 
Testament.     The  chancellor  admitted  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  suffered  the  man  to  escape. 

1  Introduction  of  the  English  Bible,  by  Anderson,  p.  4.  2  Introduction  of  the  English  Bible,  by  Anderson,  p.  3. 
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Coverdale's  Version  of  the  entire  Scriptures  was  published  in  1535:  it  was  printed  on  the 
continent,  but  at  wliut  place  is  uncertain.  In  producing  this  version,  Coverdale,  by  his  individual 
energy,  accomplished  what  the  combined  efforts  of  the  king,  of  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation,  and  of 
Archbishop  Cranmcr,  had  been  unable  to  eflect ;  for  in  L533  an  edition  of  the  complete  English  Bible 
had  been  resolved  upon,  and  actually  commenced  by  Cranmer,  but  the  attempt  proved  utterly  abortive. 
In  his  preface,  Coverdale  states  that  he  had  used  five  different  Latin  and  "Douche"  (or  German) 
versions  in  the  formation  of  his  own.  It  is  also  certain  from  internal  evidences  that  he  availed 
himself  largely  of  the  labours  of  Tyndale.  "  His  style,"  observes  Scrivener,  "  is  vigorous ;  the 
renderings  of  particular  texts  are  very  perspicuous,  though  they  are  often  questionable  and  diffuse ; 
while  an  air  of  freshness  and  novelty  pervades  the  volume,  since  no  one  of  our  translators  has  ventured 
on  such  bold  interpretation  as  Coverdale,  and  but  little  oi'  his  pecuhar  diction  was  adoptc<I  by  those 
who  followed  him."  This  translation,  happily,  was  regarded  with  favour  by  Henry  Vlll.,  and  was 
the  first  English  Bible  allowed  by  royal  authority.  This  capricious  monarch  further  directed  in  1536, 
that  a  copy  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Latin  and  in  English  should  be  laid  in  the  choir  of  every  church 
throughout  the  realm,  "  for  every  man  that  would,  to  look  and  read  therein." 

Matthew's  Bible  was  edited  by  John  Eogers,  the  ardent  friend  of  Tyndale  and  the  proto- 
martyr  of  Mary's  reign.  The  whole  of  the  New,  and  the  first  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  Second  of  Chronicles,  was  merely  a  reprint  of  Tyndale's  version  with  a  few  orthographical  altera- 
tions. Tyndale  had  also  translated  a  number  of  chapters  from  the  Prophetical  Books,  which  had  been 
printed  along  with  the  New  Testament.'  These  Rogers  inserted,  and  the  portions  which  Tyndale  had  left 
untranslated  he  supplied  from  Coverdale's  version.  The  printers,  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  bore 
unaided  the  entire  expense  of  the  publication  of  this  work ;  and  from  prudential  motives  Eogers 
affixed  to  it  the  fictitious  name  of  Thomas  Matthew.  It  was  printed  in  folio  in  1537,  probably  at 
Marlborow  in  Hesse.  It  is  remarkable  that  up  to  the  day  of  its  arrival  in  London,  the  very  existence 
of  this  Bible  was  unknown  to  Henry  and  his  ministers.  During  the  previous  ten  years  this  version 
had  been  denounced  and  proscribed  ;  the  cojjies  surreptitiously  imported  into  England  had  been 
searched  for  and  burnt ;  even  the  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  read  had  been  committed  to  the 
flames,  and,  only  the  year  previously,  the  death  of  the  translator  himself  had  been  compassed ;  and  yet, 
no  sooner  was  the  entire  version,  "the  desire  of  Tyndale's  heart,"  prmted  for  the  first  time  in  one 
volume  and  sent  to  England,  than  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  heretofore  been  persecutors  were  over- 
ruled to  receive  and  to  sanction  it.'  The  volume  received  the  royal  license,  and  enactments  were 
forthwith  issued  commanding  the  clergy  to  place  copies  in  all  the  churches  that  the  parishioners  might 
obtain  constant  access  to  them. 

Cranmer's  Great  Bible  (so  called  from  its  containing  a  prologue  by  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
as  well  as  from  its  size)  is  a  revision  of  ]\Iatthew's  Bible.  The  edition  was  commenced  at  Paris,  where 
the  paper  was  better  and  cheaper,  and  the  workmen  more  skilful  than  in  England.  But  before  the 
work  could  be  completed  at  press,  the  Inquisition  interfered,  and  the  edition,  consisting  of  2500  copies, 
was  seized  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  Some  copies,  however,  were  rescued  and  brought  to 
England;  the  French  printers  were  prevailed  upon  to  bring  their  types  and  presses  to  London,  and 
the  edition  was  completed  under  the  correction  and  revision  of  Coverdale  in  1539. 

Tavekner's  Bible  is  hkewise  a  revision  of  Matthew's  Bible,  edited,  as  the  name  imports,  by 
Richard  Taverner.     It  appeared  in  folio  m  1539,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  Geneva  Version  of  the  Bible  is  a  revision  of  Tvndale's  version,  executed  after  the 
immortal  work  of  Tyndale  had  been  again  diligently  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  It 
was  usual  to  ascribe  this  translation  to  the  pruicipal  reformers  who  had  taken  reflige  in  Geneva  during 
the  persecutions  of  Mary.  Anderson,  however,  has  shown  that  so  far  from  tins  version  being  the 
collective  work  of  several  individuals,  the  New  Testament  can  in  all  probabihty  be  correctly  attributed 
only  to  one  individual,  the  Rev.  William  Wliittingham,  afterwards  dean  of  Durham;^  while  in  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  names  of  Gilby  and  Sampson  only  are  to  be  associated  with  that 
of  Whittingham.''  The  New  Testament  was  pubhshed  at  Geneva  in  1557,  and  is  the  first  in  our  language 
which  contains  the  distinction  of  verses  by  numerical  figures.    The  Old  Testament  appeared  in  1540. 

1  Introduction  of  the  English  Bible,  hy  Anderson,  p.  8.  3  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  vol.  ii.  pp.  308,  312. 

=  Itttroduction  of  the  English  Bible,  by  Anderson,  p.  13.  *  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  vol.  ii.  pp.  320,  321. 
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Archbishop  Parker's,  or  the  Bishops'  Bible,  was  completed  in  1568,  after  having 
been  in  course  of  preparation  during  three  years.  Several  individuals  were  engaged  in  the  work, 
for  the  Bible  was  divided  into  at  least  fourteen  different  portions,  each  of  which  was  allotted  to 
persons  of  learning  and  ability:  eight  of  the  individuals  who  thus  took  part  in  the  revision  were 
bishops;  hence  the  edition  is  generally  known  as  the  "Bishops'  Bible."  Archbishop  Parker,  the 
promoter  of  this  revision,  employed  other  critics  to  compare  the  version  with  the  sacred  texts,  and  he 
directed  and  reviewed  the  whole  work  himself  His  object  in  setting  forth  this  edition  was,  not  to 
produce  a  new  version,  but  to  test  and  correct  Cranmer's  Bible,  the  ti'anslation  then  commonly  in  use, 
by  a  critical  examination  of  the  inspired  originals.  This  Bible  was  in  1571  appointed  to  be  used  in 
churches,  and  for  forty  years  it  continued  to  be  the  church  version,  although  the  Geneva  Bible  was 
more  generally  used  in  private  houses.  A  reprint  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  published  in  1572  in  large 
folio,  with  corrections  and  prolegomena,  is  commonly  called  "  Matthew  Parker's  Bible." 

King  J.oies's  Bible,  as  our  present  authorised  version  is  sometimes  called,  was  commenced 
with  the  sanction  of  that  monarch  in  the  year  1604.  It  was  undertaken  on  account  of  several  objections 
having  been  made  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  at  the  Conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  during  the 
preceding  year.  Fifty-four  men,  selected  on  account  of  their  eminent  classical  attainments,  were 
appointed  to  execute  the  work ;  but  from  death,  or  some  other  cause,  only  forty-seven  eventually 
engaged  in  it.  Tliey  wore  divided  into  six  companies,  to  each  of  whom  a  separate  portion  was  assigned. 
They  met  periodically,  for  the  piu-pose  of  conferring  on  the  result  of  their  individual  laboiu's  ;  and  at 
these  meetings,  says  Selden,  "  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible, 
either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they  spoke; 
if  not,  he  read  on."  The  basis  of  the  excellent  version  thus  produced  still  continued  to  be  Tyndale's; 
for,  according  to  the  directions  given  them  at  the  ovitset,  the  translators  followed  the  Bisliops'  Bible 
(which,  as  we  have  shewn,  was  based  on  that  of  Tyndale)  as  closely  as  the  original  would  permit;  but 
they  compared  it  with  the  early  editions  of  Tyndale's  version,  and  with  Coverdale's,  IMatthew's, 
Cranmer's,  Taverner's,  and  the  Genevan  Bibles,  and  adopted  from  each  the  renderings  which  were 
the  most  faithful  to  the  sacred  text.  Our  present  authorised  version,  therefoi-e,  so  far  from  being  a 
new  translation,  was  a  compilation  from  previous  translations ;  but  its  inestimable  value  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  a  compilation  founded  on  a  collation  with  the  original  Scriptures,  conducted  by  men 
duly  qualified  for  so  momentous  an  undertaking.'  It  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1607, 
and  was  completed  at  press  in  1611.  Selden,  Lowth,  Horsley,  Middleton,  and  other  learned  men  who 
have  critically  examined  this  Bible,  bear  testimony  to  its  great  excellence.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  justly 
remarks,  that  "  the  translators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the  original ;"  and  that,  of  all 
European  translations,  King  James's  version  is  "  the  most  accurate  and  faithful."  Although  this 
precious  volume  bears  the  name  of  King  James,  we  are  not  indebted  to  him  even  for  pecuniary  aid  in 
its  production.  Its  publication  was  a  mere  business  transaction  ;  the  entire  expenses  of  the  work  were 
undertaken  by  Robert  Barker,  patentee  of  the  office  of  king's  printer,  and  it  was  printed  and  published 
by  him  as  a  speculation  in  trade.  This  Bible  of  1611  is,  with  some  trifling  emendations  and 
orthographical  alterations,  the  Bible  of  all  who  use  the  English  language  at  the  present  day. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  version  of  their  own,  which  is  in 
general  use  among  them  in  preference  to  ours.  Their  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at 
Rheims  in  1582,  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament  at  Douay  in  1609-10.  The  real  character  and  object 
of  this  version  can  only  be  learned  from  the  preface  and  notes  :  the  text  does  not  contain  many  real 
departures  from  the  Vulgate,  although  a  studied  obscurity  involves  the  entire  diction.  A  great  number 
of  Greek  words,  such  as  azynies,  pasche,  etc.,  are  left  untranslated,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of 
misleading  and  perplexing  common  readers.  And  the  notes  breathe  such  a  spirit  of  treason,  and  such 
a  recklessness  of  assertion,  that  now  they  are  commonly  omitted  in  reprints.  The  text  has  been 
frequently  revised  and  printed  for  distribution  among  Roman  Catholics,  and  from  time  to  time  it  has 
been  rendered  more  and  more  conformable  to  our  own  authorised  text. 

The  Socinians  have  also  a  version  of  the  New  Testament :  it  was  publislied  in  London  in  1808, 
by  anonymous  editors,  professedly  on  the  basis  of  Archbishop  Newcome's  translation  ;  but  his  authority 
is  disregarded  in  all  passages  where  their  peculiar  sentiments  can  be  obtruded. 

Several  translations  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  executed  in  English  since  the  year 
1611 ;  but  our  venerable  authorised  version  has  not  hitherto,  in  whole  or  in  part,  been  superseded  by 

1  Bishop  Marsh  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  Appendix,  p.  2. 
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any.  Passing  over  tlie  translations  of  Bellamy  and  Geddes,  which  are  too  extravagant  to  deserve 
mention,  several  translations  of"  particular  books  of  Scripture  by  Lowth,  Ncwcome,  Horsley,  Lee, 
Henderson,  and  others,  might  be  enumerated;  yet  these  can  scarcely  be  called  versions  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  term,  being  adapted  rather  for  the  learned  than  for  the  people. 

PiUNTED  Editions  of  the  English  Scriptures. — The  editions  of  the  Bible  and  Testament 
in  our  language  have  been  so  numerous,  tliat  even  the  bare  enumeration  of  them  would  be  a  matter  of 
absolute  impossibility.  During  the  eighty-seven  years  which  elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  the  first 
portion  of  Tyudale's  version  (a.D.  1524)  to  the  publication  of  the  authorised  version  in  1611,  at  least 
278  editions  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  are  known  to  have  been  printed ;  of  these  the  principal  are 
the  following :  — 

1524.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  translated  by  Tyndale,  printed  at  Hamburgh. 

1525.  The  New  Testament  of  Tyndale's  version  in  4to.,  published  at  Cologne  and  Worms  :  only 

one  fragment  of  this  work  is  known  to  be  in  existence  :  it  was  discovered  in  1834  by 
Mr.  Rodd,  a  bookseller,  who  happening  to  examine  a  quarto  tract  by  Qicolampadius, 
which  he  had  received  fiom  a  friend,  perceived  that  there  was  attached  to  it,  by  binding, 
a  portion  in  the  English  language,  black  letter.  This  proved  to  be  a  rehc  of  the  three 
thousand  copies  of  Tyndale's  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  It  afterwards  adorned 
the  library  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  and  by  his  munificent  gift  it  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

1526.  The  New  Testament  of  the  same  version  in  18mo.,  published  at  Worms.     Until  recently 

this  has  been  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  first  edition  of  Tyndale's  version. 
A  copy,  wanting  the  titlepage,  is  in  the  Baptist  IMuseum  at  Bristol,  from  which  the 
London  reprint,  published  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  1836,  was  executed. 

1526.  The  New  Testament  of  the  same  version,  pubUshed  at  Antwerp.  This  was  the  first 
surreptitious  edition,  and  was  followed  by  two  other  editions,  printed  at  the  same  place, 
during  the  two  subsequent  years.  A  corrected  edition,  compared  with  the  Greek  by 
Tyndale,  was  published  in  1534  :  it  forms  one  of  the  versions  in  the  English  Hexapla. 

1535.  The  entire  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  and  Dutch,  or  rather  German  versions,  by 
Coverdalc,  some  time  lord  bishop  of  Exeter,  published  in  London,  in  folio.  This 
Bible  was  reprinted  in  4to.  in  1838,  from  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Sussex.     The  second  edition,  likewise  published  by  Mr.  Bagster,  appeared  in  1847. 

1537.  Matthew's  Bible  in  folio,  probably  printed  at  IMarlljorow,  in  Hesse.  Matthew  was  the 
cognomen  adopted  by  liogers,  the  translator.  This  Bible  was  a  revised  edition  of 
Tyndale's  version,  with  the  chapters  which  he  had  left  vmtranslated  supphed  from 
Coverdale's  version,  the  whole  being  carefully  corrected  by  Rogers. 

1539.  HoUybuslie's  New  Testament,  8vo.,  London.  This  is  a  reprint  of  Coverdale's  translation, 
with  the  Latin  version.  The  printer,  Nicolson,  inserted  the  name  of  HoUybushe,  a  man 
employed  by  him,  in  the  titlepage.  This  New  Testament  was  reprinted  in  Svo.,  in 
London,  A.D.  1839. 

1539.  Cranmer's  Great  Bible,  folio-  This  edition  was  commenced  at  Paris,  and  finished  in 
London.  It  is  a  revision  of  Matthew's  Bible,  produced  by  a  re-examination  of  the 
sacred  texts ;  and  with  the  prologues  and  notes  by  Tyndale,  and  the  other  notes 
appended  to  IMatthew's  Bible,  wholly  omitted.  It  contains  a  prologue,  or  preface,  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer. 

1539.  Taverner's  Bible,  folio,  London.  This  was  a  correction  of  Matthew's  Bible,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  his  marginal  notes  retained,  and  others  added  by  Taverner. 

1550.  The  Gospel  of  ilatthew,  and  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  Mark's  Gospel,  was  translated  by 
Sir  John  Cheke,  from  the  Greek,  about  the  year  1550;  but  this  version,  with  the 
original  notes  that  accompanied  it,  remained  in  MS.  till  1843,  when  it  was  committed 
to  the  press  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  James  Goodwin.  Sir  John  Cheke  made 
much  use  of  the  older  English  versions,  and  especially  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  any  word  derived  from  a  Latin  root.' 

1557.  The  Geneva  New  Testament  in  8vo.,  printed  at  Geneva,  by  Conrad  Badius.  The  second 
edition  was  pubHshed  at  the  same  place  in  1560.     An  exact  reprint  of  the  edition  of 

•  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  vol.  v.  p.  90. 
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1557,  with  the  itahc  supplements  and  marginal  annotations  of  the  original,  was 
pubhshed  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  1842:  it  also  appears  as  one  of  the  versions  of  the  English 
Hexapla. 

1560.  The  Geneva  Bible  (containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  annotations),  printed  in 
4to.  at  Geneva.  The  second  edition  was  published  in  foUo,  in  London,  the  following 
year :  numerous  other  editions  were  subsequently  printed  at  Geneva  and  London. 
Some  editions  of  the  Geneva  Bible  (as  those  of  1599  and  of  1611)  contain  Beza's 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  EngHshed  by  L.  Tompson.'  At  least  129  editions 
of  the  Geneva  Bible  and  Testament  are  known  to  have  been  printed  between  the  years 
1560  and  1611. 

1568.  Archbishop  Parker's,  or  the  Bishops'  Bible,  folio,  London  :  another  edition,  in  quarto,  was 
issued  the  following  year  for  the  use  of  families.  This  Bible  has  numerous  marginal 
references,  notes,  and  tables.  The  words  which  are  printed  in  italics  by  James's  trans- 
lators are  here  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  placed  between  brackets.  The  chapters 
are  divided  into  verses,  and  the  7th  verse  of  1  John  v.,  which  was  before  printed  in  a 
different  letter,  is  here  inserted  in  the  same  type  as  the  rest  of  the  volume. 

1611.  The  present  authorised  version,  commonly  called  King  James's  Bible,  folio,  London.  In 
1649,  in  consequence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Genevan  version  continued  to 
be  held,  this  version  was  printed  with  the  Genevan  notes ;  but  about  this  period,  says 
Anderson,  it  prevailed,  and  took  the  place  it  has  occupied  ever  since. 

1769.  A  revised  edition  of  the  authorised  version,  prepared  by  Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  direction 
of  the  vice-chancellor  and  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  standard  edition,  on  accoimt  of  its  great  accuracy ;  yet  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  typographical  errors,  which  evaded  the  scrutiny  of  Dr.  Blayney,  were  rectified 
by  Eyre  and  Strahan  in  their  editions  of  1806  and  1813. 

There  is  no  land  which  has  been  so  highly  favoured  as  Britain  in  the  multiplicity  of  editions  of 
the  Scriptures  printed  since  the  year  1611.  The  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptiu'cs  jDrinted  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  alone,  since  its  establishment  in  1804  to  March,  1849,  is  as  follows: — 

Bibles 6,048,430 

Testaments 7,010,413 

Psalms 359,296 

Gospels  and  Acts       .         .         .         .  5,198 

If  to  these  be  added  the  number  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  other  kindred  Societies,  with  the  numerous  editions  published  by  Mr.  Bagster,  as  well  as  those 
issued  in  Scotland,  the  aggregate  amount  seems  almost  incredible.  "  The  number  of  English  Bibles 
and  New  Testaments  separately,  which  have  passed  through  the  press  within  the  perfect  recollection 
of  many  now  living,  has  exceeded  the  number  of  souls  in  Britain  !  It  has  been  more  than  double  the 
population  in  1801  l""^  And  yet  there  is  in  many  places  an  awful  destitution.  A  large  proportion 
has  been  sent  to  the  colonies ;  and  if  Mr.  Dudley's  calculation  be  correct  of  wear  and  tear  (in  schools 
particularly)  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  continued  demands. 

'  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  vol.  v.  p.  91.  2    Anderson's  Annals  of  the  English  liible,  vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  viiif 


FLEMISH. 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE   FLEMISH   VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

[Brussels,  1838.] 

In  het  beginne  was  het  Woordt,  en  liet  Woordt  was  by  Godt,  en  het  Woordt  was 
Godt.  ^  Dit  was  in  het  begin  by  Godt.  ^  Alle  dingen  zyn  door  het  zelve  geraaekt,  en  zonder 
dat  en  is  'er  niet  gemaekt  van  al  dat  'er  gemaekt  is.  ''  In 't  zelve  was  het  leven ,  en  't  leven 
was  het  Hcht  der  menschen.  ''"  En  het  hcht  schynt  in  de  duysternisse ,  en  de  duysternis 
en  heeft  'et  niet  begrepen.  "  Daer  was  eenen  menseh  van  Godt  afgezonden ,  met  name 
Joannes.  '  Dezen  quam  als  getuyge ,  om  getuygenisse  van  het  hcht  te  geven ,  op  dat  sy 
alle  door  hem  gelooven  zouden.  *  Hy  en  was  het  licht  niet ,  maer  om  getuygenisse  te 
geven  van  het  licht.  ^  Dit  was  het  waeragtig  licht ,  het  welk  alle  menschen  verlicht , 
komende  in  deze  wereldt.  '"  Hy  was  in  de  wereldt ,  en  de  wereldt  is  door  hem  gemaekt , 
en  de  wereldt  en  heeft  hem  niet  gekent ,  "  Hy  quam  in  syn  eyge ,  en  de  syne  en  namen 
hem  niet  aen.  '^  Maer  aen  alle ,  die  hem  aengenomen  hebben ,  heeft  hy  de  magt  vergunt 
van  kinderen  Godts  te  worden ,  aen  hen ,  die  in  synen  naem  gelooven.  '^  Welke  niet  uyt 
den  bloede ,  noch  uyt  den  wille  des  vleesch ,  noch  uyt  den  wille  des  mans  ,  maer  uyt  Godt 
geboren  zyn.  '^  En  het  Woordt  is  vleesch  geworden ,  en  heeft  onder  ons  gewoont  :  en  wy 
hebben  syne  glorie  gezien,  een  glorie  als  van  den  eenig-geboren  des  Vaders,  vol  van 
gratie  en  waerheyt. 

ON  THE  FLEMISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.  —  Flemish,  though  merely  a  dialectic  variety  of 
the  Dutch,  is  entitled  to  prior  consideration  on  account  of  its  being  the  older  dialect  of  the  two.  It 
is  spoken  in  East  and  West  Flanders,  in  Antwerp,  and  in  part  of  Limburg,  the  collective  population 
of  which,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  about  2,000,000.'  It  is  also  spoken  in  the  arrondissoments 
of  Brussels  and  Louvain,  in  Brabant,  and  even  in  parts  of  the  neighbouring  departments  of  France. 
In  the  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  (namely,  Liege,  Namur,  Halnault,  part  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  the  an-ondissement  of  Nivelles  in  Brabant,)  Walloon,  which  is  derived  from  the  French  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Is  spoken.  German  Is  extensively  spoken  in  portions  of  Luxemburg  and 
Limburg ;  but  Modern  French  is  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the  legislature,  and  of  general  litera- 
ture throughout  Belgium.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  by  the  educated  classes,  and  even  In  the 
proper  Flemish  provinces,  all  government  notices  are  drawn  up  In  French  as  well  as  In  Flemish.  The 
dominant  religion  In  Belgium  Is  Roman  Catholicism :  during  the  frightful  persecutions  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  under  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  Protestants  of  Belgium,  having  no  alternative  between  recanta- 
tion and  martyrdom,  fled  the  country ;  and  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  that 
Protestantism  was  even  tolerated. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  One  language,  sometimes  called  the  Bclgic,  a  branch 
of  the  Platt-Deutsch,  or  Low  German,  was  originally  conimon  to  the  people  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 
It  was  Introduced  Into  this  country  by  various  Germanic  tribes,  among^whom  may  be  mentioned  as 
the  most  remarkable  the  Batavi,  celebrated  as  the  brave  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Saxons  and 

'  M'Culloch's  Dictionary  of  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 
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Salian  Franks,  who,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  dispossessed  the  Batavi,  and  established  them- 
selves in  their  territories.  The  Belgas,  from  whom  the  whole  country  received  its  ancient  denomina- 
tion, are  by  some  regarded  as  a  Celtic,  and  by  others  as  a  Germanic,  race;  while  others  contend  that 
they  were  a  mixed  race  of  borderers.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted  that  the  present  language  of 
the  Netherlands  results  from  the  coalescence  of  the  petty  dialects  of  numerous  tribes  of  Germanic 
extraction,  among  whom  the  country  was  subdivided.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  language  then 
predominant  in  Holland  as  well  as  in  Flanders,  received  the  appellation  of  Flemish  on  account  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Flemings,  and  the  superior  diction  and  grammatical  accuracy  of  their  writers; 
and  by  this  name  it  continued  to  be  frequently  designated  until  the  language  we  now  call  the  Dutch, 
from  being  a  mere  provincial  dialect  of  the  Flemish,  acquired  the  dignity  of  a  written  and  polished 
tongue.  "  Even  at  the  present  day,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  Flemish  appears  nothing  more  than  the 
Dutch  of  the  preceding  century."  Flemish  dillcrs  from  Dutch  chiefly  in  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation ;  and  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  great  ascendancy  of  the  French  language  in  Belgiimi,  it  has 
adopted  many  French  words. 

Versions  of  the  Sceiptures  in  this  Language. — The  earliest  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Netherlands,  is  by  some  thought  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  made  about  a.d.  800, 
and  published  by  Von  der  Hagcn  at  Breslaw,  in  1816,  under  the  title  of  "  Niederdentsche  Psalmen."^ 
Brandt,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  speaks  of  certain  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  turning  the 
Scriptures  into  Low  Dutch  I'hymes,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  "  according  to  the 
custom  of  these  ages,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Old  Germans,  who  used  to  record  their  most  memorable 
transactions  in  verse."  ^  A  prose  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  also  said  to  have  been  executed  about 
the  year  1300,  and  Le  Long  gives  the  following  short  list  of  ancient  MSS.:  — 

1.  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  four  Books  of  Kings,  Tobit,  Daniel,  Judith,  Esdras,  Esther,  and 

Maccabees,  in  Belgic;  folio.     In  the  Colbert  Library. 

2.  Four  Gospels,  written  1472.     In  the  Bodleian  Library. 

3.  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Acts,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

4.  Apocalypse  in  the  Brabant  (or  Flemish)  language.     In  the  Basle  Library. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Belgic,  or  Flemish,  Bible  appears  to  have  been  that  published  in 
two  volumes,  folio,  at  Cologne  in  1475 :  it  was  reprinted  in  folio,  in  two  volumes,  at  Delft  in  1477,  and 
again  at  Gouda,  in  folio,  in  1479.  It  is  unknown  when  the  translation  was  executed  ;  Le  Long 
says,  that  the  text  is  the  same  as  that  of  1300.  It  is  evidently  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
the  Gouda  edition  of  1479  contains  several  fabulous  narratives  intermixed  with  the  text.  Other 
editions  were  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1518  and  1525. 

In  1526  another  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Belgic  was  made  by  several  learned  men,  whose 
names,  unfortunately,  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  was  published  at  Antwerp.  It  seems  to 
have  been  collated  with  such  parts  of  Luther's  version  as  had  then  been  published;  and  in  later 
editions  was  rendered  still  more  conformable  to  that  celebrated  version.  The  printer,  Jacob  a  Lies- 
veldt,  published  several  successive  editions  of  this  Belgic  translation  at  Antwerp,  but  he  was  at  last 
condemned  and  beheaded,  because,  in  the  annotations  of  one  of  his  Bibles,  he  had  said  that  "  the 
salvation  of  mankind  proceeds  from  Christ  alone."* 

The  next  edition  was  that  of  the  Old  Testament  by  William  Vosterman,  who  represented  it  as 
having  been  printed  from  a  very  carefully  corrected  translation  of  the  Latin  text ;  but  Le  Long  says, 
that  "  it  sometimes  departs  from  Luther's  version,  and  in  other  cases  follows  it."  The  Old  Testament 
was  published  at  Antwerp,  in  folio,  in  1528,  and  the  New  Testament  in  1531,  and  again  in  1533. 

This  edition  was  followed  by  others,  almost  too  numerous  to  be  here  specified.  Many  of  these 
editions  were  afterwai'ds  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition,  and  their  continued  publication  was  suspended 
by  the  edict  of  Charles  V.  in  1546,  which  ordered  "  that  none  should  presume  to  print  any  books 
unless  they  first  obtained  from  the  emperor  a  license  for  exercising  the  trade  of  a  printer,  &c.,  on  pain 
of  death."  It  was,  however,  found  impossible  to  withhold  the  Scriptures  from  the  people,  and  certain 
divines  of  the  University  of  Louvain  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  revising  and  correcting  the 
Belgic  version  according  to  the  last  revision  of  the  Latin  Vidgate.  Nicholas  von  Wingh,  a  regidar 
canon  of  Louvain,  was  the  princijsal  conductor  of  this  work :    an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was 

1  Bosworth's  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Preface,  p.  xcvi.  "  Townley's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  452. 

3  Townley's  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  348,  353. 
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publisted  by  him  and  his  assistants  in  folio  at  Louvain  and  Cologne  in  1548.  This  version  was 
examined  and  upjji'ovod  by  learned  doctors  of  the  faculty  of  theology  of  Louvain,  deputed  by  Charles 
v.;  and  it  was  published  under  the  sanction  of  that  emperor. 

After  numerous  editions  of  this  version  had  been  issued  at  Antwerp,  it  was  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  doctors  of  Louvain,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  as  revised  by  order  of  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
This  revised  translation  was  printed  at  the  celebrated  Plantin  press,  at  Antwerp,  in  1599;  again  at 
Cologne  in  1604,  and  at  Antwerp,  1626:  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  standard  Flemish 
version. 

Several  other  revised  editions  of  this  version  followed.  In  1717  another  version  of  the  Belgic 
Scriptures  was  published  with  short  notes  on  difficult  passages,  by  Q5gidius  Wit,  a  Ghent  divine. 
This  version  chiefly  follows  the  Vulgate,  but  in  certain  parts  the  original  texts  have  been  consulted : 
the  idiom  in  which  it  is  written  is  that  of  the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 

About  the  same  time  another  translation  of  the  Belgic  Bible  was  commenced  by  Andrew 
Scurrius  of  Gorcum,  licentiate  of  the  University  of  Louvain.  Two  volumes  were  printed  at  Utrecht 
in  1715,  1717:  but  the  death  of  the  translator  in  1719  put  an  end  to  the  work,  when  he  had  carried 
it  only  as  far  as  the  Second  Book  of  Kings.     It  is  said  to  be  in  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Flemish. 

Several  other  translations  of  the  whole,  or  parts,  of  the  Scriptures  into  Flemish  might  be 
enumerated,  but  little  is  known  concerning  them  beyond  the  mere  name  of  the  translator,  and  date 
of  execution.  In  1689-90  a  Flemish  version  was  published  at  Emmerick,  which  had  been  made  by 
Andrew  Vander  Schuren,  from  the  French  edition  of  Mons,  the  first  edition  of  De  Sacy's  French 
version.  This  version  went  through  several  editions  at  Emmerick  and  at  Antwerp.  Another 
Flemish  translation  according  to  the  Vulgate  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1717,  and  again  at  Utrecht 
in  1718.     This  is  the  last  Flemish  version  mentioned  by  Le  Long. 

In  1820,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  permission  was  given  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Malines  to  an  individual  to  print  an  edition  of  the  Flemish  New  Testament,  translated  by  Maurentorf, 
without  note  or  comment,  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  stated  that 
no  such  edition  had  been  printed  since  the  year  1717.  The  edition,  sanctioned  by  the  archbishop, 
appeared  at  Brussels  about  the  year  1821 ;  and  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at  the  same 
time  from  the  Louvain  edition  of  1599.  This  latter  edition  found  a  wide  cu-culation,  the  Bible 
having,  from  the  scarcity  of  copies,  become  almost  an  unknown  book  in  the  Flemish  provinces.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  granted  any  assistance  in  the  publication 
of  this  edition;  but  owing  to  its  favourable  reception,  an  edition  consisting  of  2656  copies  was  printed 
by  order,  it  is  generally  supposed,  of  that  Society  at  Brussels  in  1825.  It  was  printed  fi-oni  the 
Antwerp  edition  of  the  Flemish  Testament  published  in  1717,  and  in  the  same  12mo.  form.  Owing 
however  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Orange  family,  and  the  consequent  increased  influence  of  the  priests, 
this  edition  remained  very  much  as  a  dead  stock  upon  the  hands  of  the  Society,  until  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  W.  P.  Tiddy  in  the  country  about  the  year  1833.  Affected  with  the  state  of  Belgium,  and  its 
awful  destitution  of  the  Scriptures,  he  made  several  applications  for  small  supplies  in  French  and 
Flemish,  which  were  cheerfully  granted.  At  length,  in  1835,  he  was  invated  to  settle  at  Brussels  as 
the  agent  of  the  Society,  when  he  very  soon  disjjosed  of  the  remaining  copies  of  the  Flemish  Testament. 
A  si;cond  edition  of  the  Flemish  Testament,  of  8000  copies,  was  printed  under  his  superintendence 
at  Brussels  in  1837,  followed  by  a  third  edition  of  the  Testament,  and  an  edition  of  the  entire  Bible. 
The  total  number  of  copies  issued  by  the  Society  have  been  5000  Bibles,  and  70,350  Testaments. 


DUTCH. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  DUTCH  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

In  den  beginne  was  het  Woord,  en  het  Woord  was  bij  God,  en  het  Woord  was  God. 
-  Dit  was  in  den  beginne  bij  God.  ^  AUe  dingen  zijn  door  hetzelve  gemaakt,  en  zonder 
hetzelve  is  geen  ding  gemaakt,  dat  gemaakt  is.  ''  In  hetzelve  was  het  leven,  en  het  leven 
was  het  hcht  der  menschen.  *  En  het  hcht  schijnt  in  de  duisternis,  en  de  duistcrnis  heeft 
hetzelve  niet  bcgrepen.  ^  Er  was  een  mensch  van  God  gezonden,  wiens  naam  was 
Johannes.  '  Deze  kwam  tot  eene  getuigenis,  om  van  het  licht  te  getuigen,  opdat  zij  alien 
door  hem  gelooven  zouden.  *  Hij  was  het  licht  niet,  maar  was  gezonden,  opdat  hij  van 
het  licht  getuigen  zou.  ^  Dit  was  het  waarachtige  hcht,  hetwelk  verlicht  een'  iegelijk 
mensch,  komende  in  de  wereld.  '"  Hij  was  in  de  wereld,  en  de  wereld  is  door  hem 
gemaakt;  en  de  wereld  heeft  hem  niet  gekend.  "  Hij  is  gekomen  tot  het  zijne,  en  de 
zijnen  hebben  hem  niet  aangenomen.  '^  Maar  zoo  velen  hem  aangenomen  hebben,  dien 
heeft  hij  magt  gegeven  kinderen  Gods  te  M'orden,  namelijk  die  in  zijnen  naam  gelooven ; 
^^  Welke  niet  uit  den  bloede,  noch  uit  den  wil  des  vleesches,  noch  uit  den  vdl  des  mans, 
maar  uit  God  geboren  zijn.  '^  En  het  Woord  is  vleesch  geworden,  en  heeft  onder  ons 
gewoond  (en  wij  hebben  zijne  heerlijkheid  aanschouwd,  eene  heerlijkheid  als  des 
eeniggeborenen  van  den  Vader),  vol  van  genade  en  waarheid. 

ON  THE  DUTCH  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Dutch  Is  a  language  spoken  by  all  classes  of  society 
in  Holland.  This  kingdom  comprises  the  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Seven  United 
Provinces ;  and  its  total  area,  including  Dutch  Limburg  and  Dutch  Luxemburg,  is  13,598  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  2,915,396.  The  number  of  Eoman  Catholics 
in  Holland  has  been  estimated  at  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000:  the  majority  of  the  Protestants  belong 
to  the  Calvinistic  or  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  which  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland.  There  are,  likewise,  considerable  numbers  of  Lutherans,  Remonstrants,  and 
Mennonitesin  Holland;  all  sects  are  freely  tolerated  ;  and  the  Church  and  State  having  been  separated 
since  1816,  the  teachers  of  every  denomination  can  receive  pay  from  the  State.  The  Dutch  language 
is  also  spoken  to  a  great  extent  in  Southern  Africa,  which  was  formerly  under  the  dominion  of 
Holland  :  it  is  likewise  spoken,  more  or  less,  in  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  other  Dutch  colonies,  and 
among  the  Dutch  colonists  of  the  United  States. 

Charactekistics  op  the  Language. — -Except  in  orthography  and  pronunciation,  Dutch,  in 
almost  every  respect,  resembles  the  Flemish  language.  Like  Flemish,  it  is  very  rich  in  compound 
words,  which  it  forms  freely  from  its  own  indigenous  roots  :  it  possesses  more  terms  of  Latin  origin 
than  the  German,'  though  fewer  than  the  English ;  and  being  derived,  like  the  English,  from  the  low 
German  stem,  many  of  its  words  present  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  corresponding  English  terms. 
In  pronunciation  it  is  more  guttural  than  the  Flemish,  and  even  than  the  German  ;  bvit  although 
neither  soft  or  musical,  it  is  sonorous  and  emphatic:  "  It  has  not,"  says  Dr.  Bowring,  "  the  beauties  of 
the  vowelled  idioms  of  the  South,  but  it  has  beauties  they  can  never  possess ;  and  especially  in  the 

I  Meidhiger's  Diet,  des  Laugues  Teuto-Gotliiqaes,  p.  xx.xiii. 
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variety  and  grace  of  its  diminutives  (a  quality  in  which  our  language  is  singularly  deficient),  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  richest  among  them." 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Dutch  churches  in  the  production  of  a  standard  version  has  been  rather  similar  to  our 
own,  for,  like  us,  they  had  long  to  wait  before  tlic  great  work  could  be  completed.  The  first  Dutch 
version,  concerning  which  any  thing  is  accurately  known,  was  a  bad  translation  of  Luther's  German 
version,  made  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  an  elder  of  tlie  Reformed  Cliurch,  at 
Embdcn.  Tlic  necessity  of  procuring  an  improved  version  was  publicly  discussed  as  early  as  1571, 
and  seems  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  all  tlic  synods  of  the  Dutch  churches  i'rom  that  period  till 
1618.  Political  troubles,  however,  drew  the  public  funds  into  another  channel;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  famous  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1G18-19,  that  actual  preparations  were  made  for  the  immediate 
oommencement  of  a  new  translation.  Six  translators  and  eight  revisers  for  the  Old,  and  as  many  for 
the  New  Testament,  were  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  Dutch  members  of  the  synod ;  and  the  States 
General  were  requested  to  imdertakc  the  expense  of  the  work.  In  the  directions  delivered  to  the 
translators,  tlie  foremost  were,  — "  That  they  should  adhere  religiously  to  the  original  text,  and 
solicitously  retain  the  very  phrases  of  the  original  tongues,  so  far  as  perspicuity  and  the  idiom  of  the 
Dutch  language  permitted  ;  and  that  in  supplying  ellipses,  when  the  sense  actually  required  it,  they 
should  use  as  few  words  as  possible ;  and  express  those  in  the  text  by  a  different  character,  and  included 
in  brackets,  that  they  might  be  distinguished  from  the  text  itself."'  The  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament  entered  upon  their  work  at  Leyden,  in  1626,  and  held  daily  meetings,  which  they 
invariably  commenced  with  prayer.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  conducted  in  the 
same  spirit  of  prayer;  it  was  commenced  in  1628,  and  finished  in  1634:  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  completed  in  16.32.  Each  book  was  printed  as  soon  as  finished,  and  a  copy  was  sent 
to  each  of  the  revisers.  The  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  was  begun  in  1633,  and  completed  in 
1634.  Six  hours  daily  were  devoted  to  the  work,  and  the  revisers  commenced  eacii  meeting  with 
prayer,  and  ended  witji  thanksgiving ;  those  who  were  not  punctual  in  attendance  were  fined  a  small 
sum,  which  was  given  to  the  poor.  The  revisers  of  the  New  Testament  commenced  their  imdertaking 
in  1634,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  which  they  devoted  to  it,  the  plague  was  raging  at 
Leyden ;  yet,  although  their  meetings  were  held  in  a  room  overlooking  a  churchyard,  in  which 
interments  were  continually  taking  place,  not  one  of  their  number  was  attacked  by  the  disease.  It  is 
also  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  trtmslators  long  survived  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  may  have 
been  that  the  arduous  nature  of  the  undertaking  tended  to  abridge  tlieir  lives,  for,  although  they  were 
aU  men  of  great  literary  attainments,  many  of  them  declared  that  they  had  never  before  laboured  as 
they  did  at  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 

The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Leyden,  in  1637.  The  Remonstrants,  who  were  followers  of 
Arminius,  and  vehemently  opposed  to  the  translators  in  their  religious  opinions,  deputed  foiu:  of  their 
most  learned  men  to  examine  the  translation.  After  strict  investigation,  they  were  so  stnick  with  the 
faithfulness  and  accuracy  of  the  version,  that  they  adopted  it  as  their  own,  and  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  in  use  among  the  Remonstrants  ever  since.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  a  version 
of  the  New  Testament  was  executed  expressly  for  their  use  by  Christian  Hartsoeker,  an  Arminian 
minister,  at  Rotterdam.  It  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1680  ;  but  although  professedly  a  new 
translation  from  the  Greek,  it  chiefly  follows  the  version  of  the  synod. 

The  orthography  of  the  established  version  was  altered  in  one  edition,  according  to  the  system 
introduced  in  1806  by  Professor  Siegenbeek,  and  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  government. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Cats,  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Leyden,  was  employed  to  effect 
the  necessary  alterations ;  but  he  died  before  he  had  finished  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  by 
Professor  Van  Hengel ;  and  tlie  revised  edition  appeared  in  4to.  in  1834.  Siegenbeek's  system  has 
since  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  has  not  been  adopted  in  subsequent  editions. 

This  beautiful  and  emphatic  version  stiU  retains  its  place,  as  the  authorised  text  of  the  Dutch 
Church ;  but  a  new  translation  has  since  been  made,  in  the  modern  style  and  orthography,  by  the 
learned  Professor  Van  der  Palm,  of  Leyden:  it  was  published  in  1825,  and  though  not  adopted  in 
churches,  it  is  greatly  esteemed  and  extensively  used.-  Another  translation,  which,  however,  included 
only  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  was  made  from  the  Greek,  by  Adam 
Boreel,  of  Zealand:  it  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1693,  with  the  Greek  text. 

'  Christian  Review,  vol.  i.  2  Bosworth's  Diet,  of  the  Anglo-Sa-xon,  p.  cix. 
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Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society  appointed  a  commission  to 
modernise  the  orthogi-aphy  of  the  Bible,  and  the  alterations  which  were  introduced  both  in  spelhng 
and  in  some  points  of  grammar  were  considerable.  All  the  editions  of  that  Society  are  now  printed 
with  these  alterations. 

Several  editions  of  the  authorised  Dutch  version  have  been  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Their  first  edition,  consisting  of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  appeared  in  1809; 
and  was  designed  primarily  for  the  Dutch  prisoners  of  war  in  this  country,  and  eventually  for  the 
Dutch  settlements  and  colonies.  Considerable  numbers  of  these  copies  were  forwarded  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  were  most  thankfully  received  ;  for  it  was  ascertained,  that  not  a  single  Dutch  Bible 
could  be  had  for  money  throughout  that  extensive  colony.  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the  Society 
immediately  commenced  a  large  edition  of  the  entire  Dutch  Bible.  The  total  number  of  copies  issued 
by  the  Society  up  to  the  present  year  (1849)  amoimts  to  91,395  Bibles,  450,104  Testaments,  and 
5000  Psalters.'  The  Netherlands  Bible  Society  has  distributed  since  its  formation  altogether  378,667 
copies. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — During  the  last  five  years  no  less  than 
236,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  sold  iu  Holland  by  colporteurs,  and  many  instances  have 
been  reported  of  the  blessing  of  God  accompanying  their  perusal.  A  colporteur,  labouring  in  Drenthe 
and  Groningen,  met  with  an  instance  in  which  one  New  Testament  had  been  blessed  to  several  persons. 
A  Roman  Catholic  family,  in  whose  house  there  were  continual  quarrels  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Scriptures,  now  hve  in  peace  and  harmony.  The  parents,  through  the  power  of  the  word,  have 
become  converted  characters.  "  We  have  evidence,"  it  is  further  stated  in  the  last  Report,  "  that  the 
work  in  Holland  has  been  blessed  by  the  Lord.  Many  who,  when  first  offered  the  Scriptures,  mocked  or 
insulted  the  colporteurs,  have  more  lately  purchased  them  with  avidity.  Others,  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  awful  oaths,  have  become  humble  worshippers  of  the  living  God.  At  Rotterdam,  and  in  the 
environs,  there  has  been  a  gi-eat  revival,  through  the  distribution  of  the  Bible."-  Recent  issues  of  the 
Dutch  Scriptures  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  the  Cape  have  been  very  large,  and 
have  been  attended  with  a  great  blessing  to  the  colony,  particularly  in  schools. 

'  Fortj'-flfth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  51 .  -  Forty-Mth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xliv. 


ALEMANNIC,   OR  OLD   HIGH   GERMAN. 


SPECIMEN  OF  OLD  TEUTONIC. 

FROM  OTFRID'S  "  HARMONY,"  IN  SCHILTER'S  "  THES.  ANT.  TEUTONICARUM." 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1,  &c. 


Er  alien  uuorolt  krcftin, 

joh  cngilo  gisceftin, 
So  rumo  ouh  so  mahton, 

man  ni  mag  gidrahton 
Er  so  ioli  liimil  uuurti, 

joh  erda  ouh  so  herti. 
Ouh  iiuilit  in  thiu  gifuarit 

thaz  siu  ellu  thriu  ruarit 
So  uuas  io  uuort  uuonanti, 
er  alien  zitin  uuorolti. 
Thaz  uuir  nu  sehen  offan, 

thaz  uuas  thanne  ungiscafan. 
Er  alleru  anagifti 

theru  Druhtines  giscefti, 
So  uuas  iz  mit  gilusti 

in  theru  Druhtines  brusti. 
Iz  uuas  mit  Druhtine  sar, 

ni  brast  imo  es  io  thar. 


Ante  omnes  mundi  vires, 

et  Angelos  creates 
Turn  spatium  turn  potentias, 

nemo  potest  concipere, 
Antequam  coelum  factum 

ac  terra  atque  mare  horridum, 
Et  quicquid  in  his  productum, 

quod  hfec  omnia  tria  movet, 
Erat  verbum  habitans 

ante  omnia  secula  mundi. 
Quae  nunc  conspicimus  palam 

erant  tunc  nondum  creata. 
Ante  principium  omnium 

Domini  creaturarum, 
Erat  id  cum  jucunditate 

in  Domini  pectore. 
Erat  cum  Domino  illico 

nee  defecit  ipsi  unquam. 


ON  THE  ALEMANNIC  LANGUAGE  AND  HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

This  ancient  language  was  spoken  by  a  people  of  the  Teutonic,  or  High  German  race,  who  at 
one  period  of  their  history  were  called  the  Suevi,  or  Suabians,  probably  from  their  having  settled  near 
the  Baltic,  then  known  as  the  Mare  Suevicura,  or  Suabian  Sea.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  they  migrated  to  the  borders  of  the  Roman  empire,  between  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
]\Iain,  and  they  there  associated  themselves  with  other  Germanic  tribes,  Ibrmlng  a  confederacy  to 
which  the  designation  of  Alemannic  was  subsequently  applied.^  The  modern  Germans,  who  are 
partly  descended  from  these  confederated  tribes,  are  still  called  Alemanni  (or  Allemands)  by  the 
French  and  Spanish. 

This  language  appears  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  nor 
can  it  even  yet  be  said  to  be  extinct,  for  it  is  stiU  spoken  with  shght  modifications  in  the  north  of 
Switzerland,  Alsace,  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Styria.  In 
this  ancient  dialect  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  rudiments  of  the  modern  German ;  its  chief  pecuharities 
consist  in  the  prevalence  of  the  first  vowel  a,  which  is  generally  used  in  cases  where  the  modern 
Germans  use  e ;  and  in  the  general  substitution  of  the  diphthong  au  for  the  German  o. 
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The  earliest  and  most  important  monument  of  this  language  which  has  been  transmitted  to  our 
times,  is  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  composed  by  Otfrid,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Weissenburg  in 
Alsace,  about  the  year  870.  "We  are  told  of  this  Otfrid  that  "  he  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  extensively  acquainted  with  literature  in  general ;  a  philosopher,  a 
rhetorician,  and  a  famous  poet ;  eloquent  in  speech,  and  excellent  in  disposition."  His  Harmony  is 
written  in  verse,  and  is  the  first  German  poem  in  which  rhyme  is  introduced,  for,  in  all  previous 
poetical  compositions,  alliteration  is  adopted  instead  of  rhyme.  His  motive  in  composing  it  was,  as 
lie  himself  tells  us,  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  vain  and  worldly  songs  wliicli  his  countrymen  were 
in  the  habit  of  singing.  This  Harmony  can  scarcely  be  called  a  translation,  for  although  it  relates 
the  facts  of  the  Saviour's  life  as  recorded  by  the  four  cvangehsts,  yet  the  events  are  not  ranged  in 
chronological  order,  but  seem  to  be  related  as  they  occurred  to  the  memory  of  the  writer.  There  are 
three  MSS.  of  this  work  extant,  preserved  at  Munich,  Heidelberg,  and  Vienna.  It  was  first  printed 
at  Basle  in  1571,  and  in  Schilter's  Thes.  vol.  i.  with  Scherz's  annotations.  It  was  afterwards  published 
at  Bonn  in  1821 ;  and  again  at  Konigsberg  in  1831,  under  the  title  o{  Krist} 

The  gradual  transition  of  Alemannic  into  pure  High  German  may  be  traced  by  means  of  the 
Alemannic  version  of  the  Psalms,  executed  by  Notker,  abbot  of  vSt.  GaUen,  in  Switzerland.  He  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  monks  under  his  care,  that  they  might  under- 
stand what  they  read.  This  Notker  is  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  name  by  the  surname  of 
Labeo,  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  thick  lips.  He  died  in  1022.  Besides  the  Psalms  he  translated 
the  book  of  Job,  but  this  version  is  lost.  His  translation  of  the  Psalms  is  in  prose,  and  is  much 
valued  on  account  of  its  grammatical  accuracy,  its  eloquence,  and  its  faithfukiess.  It  was  published 
by  Schilter,  in  his  Thesaurus,  at  Uhn,  1726. 

The  Paraphrase  of  the  Canticles,  by  WiUeram,  may  be  here  mentioned.  Willeram  was  abbot  of 
Ebersberg  in  Bavaria,  and  died  1085.  Between  the  years  1070  and  1084  he  composed  a  prose  para- 
phrase of  the  Canticles  in  the  Francic,  (a  dialect  akin  to  the  Alemannic,)  accompanied  by  a  rhythmical 
Latin  version.  This  work  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1598,  edited  by  P.  Mervda,  and  at  Worms  in 
1631,  under  the  editorship  of  F.  Vogelin.  It  also  appeared  in  Schilter's  Thesaurus;  and  was  again 
published  by  Hollinan,  at  Breslaw,  in  1827. 
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GERMAN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  GERMAN  VEESIONS. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


LuTHEE,  Leipsic,  1825. 

3m  Qlnfang  trar  baS  2Bort,  unb  baS  Sffiort  voox  bet)  ®ott, 
unb  ®ott  rcar  bag  5Boit. 

2  !DaffclMi]c  luar  iiu  -2(nfang  tiei)  ®ott. 

3  -^Ule  ®iiii(c  finb  butd;  baffclbigc  gemad^t,  unb  o^ne 
baffclbigc  ijl  nidjtS  gcmac^t,  reag  geniac^t  ifl. 

4  3n  i^m  tear  bag  !(ic6cn,  unb  bag  fieben  rear  bag 
fiid)t  bcr  SWenfc^en. 

5  Unb  bag  i'id)!  fc^einct  in  bcr  Sinjlerni^,  unb  bie 
ginjlcrni^  ^abcn  eg  nidjt  bcgrifcn. 

6  ©g  roar  cin  aTcenfd)  tion  ®ott  gefonbt,  ber  !^icp 
So^anneg. 

7  !DerfeIbigc  fam  jum  3«u9"i^/  *">§  ft  »<"i  bftn  JJic^t 
jeugcte,  auf  bap  fie  aHe  burc^  i^n  glaubtcn. 

8  @r  rear  nlc^t  bag  ^idjt,  fonbern  bap  er  jeugete  Son 
bem  Sid^t. 

9  2>a8  rear  bag  rco^r'^aftige  f  id^t,  acld^eg  aUc  3Kenf(£^en 
erleuc^tct,  bic  in  biefe  3Bclt  fommcn. 

10  eg  wax  in  bcr  aScIt,  unb  bie  Sffiett  if!  bur^  baf= 
fclbige  gcmac^t ;  unb  bic  ®clt  fanntc  eg  nidjt. 

1 1  ©r  tam  in  fein  (Sigent^um,  unb  bie  Scinen  na^ntcn 
i^n  nidjt  auf. 

12  aBie  Oicic  i^n  abcr  aufna^men,  bcnen  gab  cr  SKac^t, 
®otteg  Jlinbcr  ju  rccrben,  bic  an  fcincn  0Jamen  gtaubcn. 

13  aBclc()e  nic^t  oon  bcm  ®ebliit,  nodj  Oon  bcm  3Bitten 
beg  Stcifdjcg,  nod)  son  bent  slBiUcn  eincg  3)fanncg,  fonbern 
Don  ®ott  gcborcn  finb. 

14  Unb  bag  9Bort  rcarb  Steifdi,  unb  reo^ncte  untcr 
ung,  unb  rcir  fa^cn  feinc  >§enli(^fcit,  cine  >§errlid)fcit 
alg  beg  cingcbornen  Sot)neg  »om  skater,  »oHcr  ®nabe 
unb  SBa^r^eit. 


Van  Ess,  Sulbach,  1842. 

3m  2(nfangc  rear  bag  SBort,  unb  bag  SBort  rear  bei  ®ott; 
unb  @ott  rear  bag  ffiort. 

2  ©iep  rear  tm  5(nfang  bei  ®ott. 

3  5taeg  ijl  bur(i&  baffclbc  crfc^afen,  unb  o^nc  baffclbe 
ijl  nid)tg,  reag  ba  iff,  crfd^affen. 

4  3n  '\[)m  reor  >Jeben,  unb  bag  fieben  rear  bag  2id)t 
bcr  SOicnfdjen. 

5  5)icp  Sic^t  Icudjtet  in  ber  Sinjiemip;  abcr  bic 
Sinjlcrnip  fapte  eg  nic^t. 

6  (Sg  rear  ein  iWenfdj  tjon  ®ott  gcfonbt,  SRomeng 
3o^anncg. 

7  2)icfcr  trat  jum  3eugnip  auf,  urn  bon  bcm  :iJic^te  ju 
jcugcn,  bamit  QitJc  burd)  it)n  glaubtcn. 

8  (gr  fclbfi  rear  nidjt  bag  Sic^t ;  nur  fotttc  er  jcugen 
son  bcm  )Jic^tc. 

9  eg  rear  bag  reo^rc  Sic^t,  bog  {cben  SKenfdjcn  er= 
Icud)tct,  bcr  in  bic  SBcit  fommt. 

10  Sr  rear  in  bcr  9BcIt ;  unb  bie  SCBcIt  ifi  burc^  i^n 
crfc^affen ;  bod)  erfannte  bie  3BcIt  it)n  nid)t. 

1 1  ©r  fam  in  bag  ©einigc ;  oEcin  bie  ©cinigcn 
nat)mcn  i^n  nid)t  auf; 

12  renc  Side  it)n  abcr  oufna^mcn,  bcncn  gab  cr  bag 
3Sorrcd)t,  jlinber  ®otteg  gu  recrbcn,  bcnen  ndmlic^,  recldje 
an  fcincn  9Jamcn  gtaubcn ; 

13  rectc^c  nic^t  aug  bcm  ®cbtiite,  nic^t  nac^  bcm 
SBitlcn  beg  Stcifdjcg,  nod)  nac^  bem  SBillen  eineg  $Kanneg, 
fonbern  con  ®ott  gcboren  finb. 

14  Sag  SCBort  reurbc  gtcifcb,  unb  reo^nte  untcr  ung, 
(rtir  fa^cn  feinc  •§crrtid)tcit,  cine  ^crrtid'fcit,  reie  beg 
eingcbornen  com  23atcr)  >?oU  ®nabc  unb  aSa^r^cit. 


ON  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — ^[The  limits  of  Germany  have  varied  considerably  at 
different  eras  of  its  history.  It  now  consists,  politically,  of  a  confederation  of  about  thirty -five  independent 
sovereignties  and  four  free  cities.  The  territories  of  this  confederation  include  an  area  of  242,867 
English  square  miles,  and  a  poprdation  of  38,715,600.'  The  population  is  composed  partly  of  the 
Germanic,  partly  of  the  Sclavonic,  and  partly  o.  the  Greco-Latin  race:  the  Germanic  race,  however, 
prepondemtes,  for  about  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  are  of  German  extraction.  The 
whole  of  Austria,  and  the  greater  part  of  Styria  and  of  the  Tyrol  are  occupied  by  Germans;  but  they 
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form  a  minority  of  the  population  in  Illyria,  Boliemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania. 
German  is  the  predominant  language  throughout  the  German  states  properly  so  called ;  it  also  prevails 
in  the  north  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the  German  colonies  in  various  parts  of  Eussia.  Calvinism, 
Lutheranism,  and  Roman  Cathohcism  arc  all  professed  in  Germany;  but  at  least  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  are  said  to  be  Eoman  Catholics,  and  this  form  of  religion  predominates  in  the  Austrian 
states.  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism  have  for  some  years  been  united,  in  almost  all  the  other  states, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 


GosNEE,  Mvmicli,  1836. 
3m  5(nfangc  max  ba§  SB O Oil,  iinb  ba§  Sort  rear  Beij 
@ott,  unb  bag  aBcrt  rear  ®ett. 

2  2)a6fcl6e  remr  im  -^Infangc  tie*)  ®ott. 

3  'titles  ifi  burdj  baSfcIbe  gcmadjt,  utxb  o^nc  baSfcIk 
ifl  n\A)ti  gcmadjt,  reaS  ba  gcmactjt  ifi. 

4  3n  3t}m  rear  bag  Setcn,  unb  baS  Scicit  rear  baS 
Sidjt  ber  SDicitfdicn. 

5  Unb  bag  HiAjt  Icurtjtctc  in  bcr  ffiujtcniig,  ofcer  bic 
ginjtcrnifj  l^at  cS  nid)t  fccgriffcn. 

6  ©a  irar  cin  Wkn\d}  oon  (Sott  gcfanbt,  bcr  t)ic^ 
3o|anncS. 

7  Siffcr  fant  jum  Scugnifff-  "•"  3fiigi'i<!  ju  g«*cn 
son  bcni  JJic^te,  bamit  aHe  burc^  i^n  gtaufcen  niod;ten. 

8  (?r  fcltfi  rear  nid^t  baS  Sic^t ;  fonbern  nur  Swgnip 
fofltc  cr  sent  Sid)tc  gckn. 

9  Sag  [aSort]  ifl  bag  rea(;rc  Sic^t,  bag  aU(  SKcnfc^cn 
ertcudjtet,  bie  in  bicfc  aScIt  fonimcn. 

10  &  rear  in  bcr  aScIt,  unb  bic  5BcIt  ifi  burc^  3£)n 
gcmarf)t,  unb  bic  SBclt  cvfanntc  3t)n  nid;t. 

11  (Sr  fani  in  fcin  ©igcnt^unx,  unb  bic  ©einigcn 
nat;mcn  3t)n  nidjt  auf. 

12  aUlcn  afccr  bic  3t)n  aufna^mcn,  gat  Gr  Wladjt, 
,£iubcr  ©ottcg  ju  reerbcn,  bcnen  ndmlic^,  bic  an  fcincn 
SiUamcn  gtautcn, 

13  ©ic  utd)t  aug  SBhit,  nid?t  nuS  bcm  ffiiKcn  beg 
gtcifdjeg,  nid;t  aug  bcm  aBittcn  bc6  SDJanncg,  fonbern  aug 
®ott  geborcn  finb. 

14  Unb  bag  SBort  ifl  SIcifdJ  gcreorbcn,  unb  fy\t  unter 
ung  gereo£)nt  (reir  fatjcn  feinc  •§errlid)fcit,  einc  >§crrUd)= 
feit,  reic  fie  ber  eingeborne  beg  -SBatcrg  l^at,)  »oU  @nabc 
unb  ®al)r^cit. 


KiSTEMAKEE,  Mimster,  1848. 
3m  ainfang  rear  bag  SBort ;  unb  bag  SBcrt  rear  6ci  @ott ; 
unb  (Sott  rear  bag  SS>crt. 

2  5)icfcg  rear  im  ^hifang  iei  ®ctt. 

3  aiHcg  ifi  burd)  ©affettigc  gcmad;t ;  unb  c:^ne  2)affel= 
tige  ifl  nid)tg  gcmadjt,  re'og  gcmadjt  ifl. 

4  3n  3l}m  re^ar  bag  Scten,  unb  bag  Sctcn  u^ar  bag 
Sid)t  bcr  3['icnfd)en. 

5  Unb  bag  Sidjt  fc^einet  in  ber  ginfiernip;  unb  bic 
5-inflcrnifi  l;at  !DaffeI6igc  nid)t  erfaffet. 

6  g-g  re'ar  ein  SOicnfd),  gcfanbt  Oon  @ctt ;  fcin  9iame 
rear:  3o[;anneg. 

7  ©iefcr  fam  jum  Bfugn'fi,  l^amit  cr  jeugctc  »cn  bcm 
Sid)t,  auf  ba^  allc  gtaubcn  anirben  burd)  i^m. 

8  (St  wax  nidjt  bag  Sid;t;  fonbern  bamit  er  gcugcte 
Son  bcm  Sidjt. 

9  2)ag  u'nr  bag  reat)ri)afttgc  Sidit,  aBeldjcg  crlcuc^tct 
jebcn  3»enfd)en,  bcr  in  biefc  ai>elt  tommt. 

10  3n  bcr  a&(t  rear  ©g ;  unb  bie  SBctt  ifl  burd)  3^n 
gemad^t  reorben ;  unb  bie  aBclt  fannte  3^n  nidjt. 

11  e'r  Urn  in  ©cin  (Sigcntl;umj  unb  bic  ©eincn 
nal)men  3i)n  nidit  auf. 

12  aBic  uici  3bn  atcr  aufna'^mcn,  bcnen  gat  ©r 
3Kad?t,  .tinber  ©otteg  ju  recrben,  benjenigen,  tie  an 
©eincn  9lamen  glaut'cn ; 

13  reetdje  nid)t  aug  bcm  ©etliit,  nod)  aug  bcm  aBillcn 
beg  ffleifdjcg,  nod)  aug  bem  aBillcn  eineg  aJJanncg,  fonbern 
aug  ®ott  gefcoren  finb. 

14  Unb  bag  aSort  ifi  gleifd)  gereovbcn ;  unb  ©g 
reo^netc  untcr  ung:  unb  reir  fa^cn  ©cine  ■Sievrliditeit  cine 
^cnlid)tcit  alg  Beg  ©ingcborncn  oom  ffiater,  soil  ®nabc 
unb  aBaljrt)eit. 


Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  German  language  branches  off  into  two  grand 
divisions,  the  High  German,  or  Hoch  Deutsch,  distinguished  by  its  rough,  guttural  sounds,  and  the 
Low  German,  or  Nieder  Deutsch,  characterised  by  a  softer  enunciation.  The  former  prevails  in 
Southern,  and  the  latter  in  Northern,  Germany,  and  both  are  subdivided  into  several  minor  dialects. 
One  language,  however,  pervades  all  Germany  as  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  educated 
classes,  and  as  the  language  of  religion,  legislation,  and  literature:  this  language,  caUed  by  way  of 
preeminence  the  German,  was  originally  merely  a  dialect  of  Hoch  Deutsch,  and  was  spoken  in  the 
circle  of  Mlsnia  in  Saxony.  It  was  the  native  dialect  of  Luther,  and  to  tlie  influence  of  that  great 
man  is  to  be  ascribed  its  present  predominance.  The  primitive  elements  of  Modern  German  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Gothic,  the  Francic,  and  more  especially  the  Alemannic  dialects.  Somewhere  about 
the  twelfth  century  the  language  termed  the  Old  High  German  gradually  displaced  the  more  ancient 
dialects,  and  in  this  language  the  lays  of  the  Minnesingers,  the  troubadours  of  Germany,  were  com- 
posed.    The  writings  of  Luther  gave  stability  to  his  own  provincial  dialect  of  this  language,  and  in 
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point  of  copiousness,  vigour,  and  flexibility,  it  now  ranks  among  the  most  cultivated  tongues  of 
Europe.  The  character  in  which  it  is  in  general  written  is  an  ancient  form  of  the  Latin,  or  Koman 
alphabet;  it  is  called  the  Gothic,  and  is  very  similar  to  old  English. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — Montfaucon  in  his  Diarium  Italicum  .says, 
that  there  arc  several  ancient  Bibles  in  German  preserved  in  the  Vati<;an  J^ibrary.  But  the  earliest 
German  version  of  which  anything  is  known  with  certainty,  appears  to  have  been  executed  about  A.u. 
1405,  at  the  expense  of  Wenceslaus,  emperor  of  Germany:  it  is  in  the  Vienna  Library,  and  consists  of 
three  folio  volumes:  it  only  contains  the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  the  end  of  Kzekiel.  Struvius,  how- 
ever, in  the  introduction  to  his  Illstoria  TJteraria  (sect.  9),  speaks  of  a  German  Bible  of  earlier  date 
in  the  library  of  Gotha  in  Upper  Saxony;  and  a  triglot  version  of  the  Gospels,  in  German,  Bohemian, 
and  Latin,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  "  the  good  Queen  Anne,"  wife  of  Richard  IL  of 
England.  Several  early  German  versions  of  the  Psalms  are  mentioned  by  Le  Long,  and  also  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  Amos,  executed  a.d.  1458.  The  other  principal  MSS.  enumerated 
by  him  arc,  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  two  volumes  folio,  written  on  vellum  in  the  year  1464,  and 
preserved  in  the  Vienna  Library;  a  ISible  in  the  Zurich  Library,  translated  by  Nicholas  Bruclimal, 
and  bearing  date  1472 ;  and  a  version  of  the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate,  translated  by  Melchior  Brunus, 
of  Cologne,  in  1590.  Other  translations  of  the  Bible,  but  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  appeared  at 
Nuremburg  in  1477,  1483,  1490,  and  at  Augsburg  1518.'  The  first  German  edition  ever  issued 
from  the  press  was  that  of  1466,  translated  by  an  unknown  writer  from  the  Vulgate:  a  copy  of  this 
scarce  worlc  is  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Sjjencer. 

But  the  most  important  version  that  has  ever  appeared  in  Germany  is  unquestionably  that  of 
Luther,  the  great  reformer.  Although  the  New  Testament  was  published  as  early  as  the  year  1522, 
yet  this  version  still  continues  to  be  the  standard,  not  only  of  the  German  Scriptures,  but  of  the 
German  language.  Luther's  first  biblical  publication  consisted  of  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  from 
the  Latin  of  John  Eeuchlin,  which  appeared  in  1517.  His  version  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  which 
was  executed  immediately  from  the  original  text,  was  issued  in  successive  portions.  The  Pentateuch 
was  published  in  1523;  the  book  of  Joshua  and  the  other  historical  books,  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Canticles  followed  in  1524:  the  prophecies  of  Jonah  and 
ILibiikkuk  were  published  in  1526,  and  it  was  not  till  1530  that  the  remaining  portions  had  all  issued 
from  the  press.  Melanchthon,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Germany,  aided  in  the  revision 
of  this  version.  "  A  select  party  of  learned  men  at  Wittemberg  assembled  every  day  with  Luther  to 
revise  every  sentence;  and  they  have  been  known  to  return  foiu-teen  successive  days  to  the  reconsider- 
ation of  a  single  hue,  and  even  of  a  word."  ^  Each  individual  in  this  little  assembly  had  a  separate 
task  assigned  him,  according  to  his  peculiar  qualifications.  Luther  collated  the  ancient  Latin  versions, 
and  the  Hebrew  text ;  Melanchthon  examined  the  Greek  original,  Crueiger  the  Chaldee,  and  other 
professors  referred  to  the  rabbinical  writings.  Besides  Melanchthon  and  Crueiger,  the  principal 
coadjutors  in  this  most  important  undertaking  were  Justus  Jonas,  John  Bugenhagius  or  Pomeranus. 
and  Matthew  Aurogallus.  George  Eorarius  was  the  corrector  of  the  press.  The  revised  edition  of 
the  entire  Bible  was  published  in  1530,  and  again  in  1534,  1541,  and  1545.  Luther  is  said  to  have 
devoted  the  greatest  care  to  the  revision  of  the  edition  of  1541 ;  he  had  it  printed  in  two  folio  volumes, 
ornamented  with  woodcuts;  and  a  copy  of  this  edition,  which  was  constantly  used  by  him,  and  which 
was  in  flict  his  own  copy,  after  having  passed  through  several  hands,  is  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Lnmcdiately  on  the  publication  of  Luther's  version,  other  translations  were  inidertaken  on  its 
basis  by  friends  of  the  Reformation.  A  version  in  the  Low  German,  or  Saxon  dialect,  executed  at 
the  suggestion  of  Luther,  was  published  almost  simultaneously  with  his  own:  Bugenhagen  superin- 
tended the  work,  and  the  first  edition  was  printed  in  1533-4  at  Lubeck.  A  version  in  the 
Pomeranian  dialect  was  made  fi-om  Luther's  Bible,  by  command  of  Bogislaus  XHL,  duke  of  Pome- 
rania,  and  printed  in  1545.  In  1525-1529,  a  translation  was  published  at  Ziu-ich,  in  the  German 
Swiss  dialect,  for  which  Luther's  version,  so  far  as  it  was  then  printed,  was  also  used.  A  revision  of 
this  German  Swiss  version  was  pubhshed  at  Zurich  in  1667,  by  Hettinger,  Midler,  Zeller,  and  others; 
and  so  many  were  the  alterations  and  corrections  introduced,  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  new  translation; 
and  it  is  still  generally  called  the  New  Zurich  Bible,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  first  edition.  The 
original  texts,  Luther's  German,  and  Diodati's  Italian  versions,  the  Septuagint,  the  Latin,  and  the 

'    Cox"s  Life  of  Melanchthon,  p.  221.  -  Cox's  Life  of  Melanchthon,  p.  222. 
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Belgian  Bible  were  consvxlted  during  the  progress  of  this  revision.  Another  version  in  the  German 
Swiss  dialect  was  published  in  1602-1604,  by  John  Piscator,  from  the  Latin  version  of  Junius  and 
Tremellius. 

The  publication  of  Luther's  version  was,  likewise,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  production  of  other 
German  translations,  even  by  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation.  Emser,  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
George,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  the  first  who  undertook  a  new  translation  with  the  view  of  disparaging 
that  of  Luther ;  yet  so  far  from  succeeding  in  his  design,  his  version  when  completed  proved,  says 
Milner,  to  be  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  Luther's  labours,  some  alterations  in  favour  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  alone  excepted.  Yet  several  editions  of  Emser's  New  Testa- 
ment were  speedily  printed ;  and,  in  1530,  the  monks  of  Rostock  j)ublished  a  version  of  it  in  the 
dialect  of  Lower  Saxony.  In  these  later  editions,  various  alterations  were  made,  causing  them  to 
differ  exceedingly  from  those  of  an  earlier  date. 

A  German  version  of  the  whole  Bible  was  next  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Albert  II.,  by  John 
Dietenburg,  a  Dominican  monk,  with  the  same  design  of  counteracting  the  labours  of  Luther.  It  was 
printed  in  folio  at  Mentz,  in  1534.  In  this  version  Dietenburg  had  no  recourse  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals,  with  which  he  confessed  himself  unacquainted,  and,  like  Emser,  he  only  succeeded  in 
producing  a  bad  transcript  of  Luther ;  so  that  the  truth  triumj)hed  in  consequence  of  the  very  efforts 
made  to  subvert  it,  and  the  version  of  Luther  was  read  and  studied  in  the  pages  of  his  enemies. 
Dietenburg's  version  has  gone  through  many  editions.  It  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1550,  1556, 
1564,  1572,  1575,  1584,  1587,  1592,  1594,  1600,  1604,  1607, 1609,  1610,  1619,  1621,  1626,  1702, 
and  other  editions  were  published  at  Mentz  and  at  Nuremberg. 

Another  of  Luther's  opponents,  John  Eckius,  of  Ingolstadt,  in  Bavaria,  published  a  German 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1537,  to  which  ho  subjoined  a  corrected  edition  of  Emser's  version 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  without  the  name  of  the  place  or  printer,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saltsburg.  Several  editions  were  afterwards  published,  and  in  1602  the  version  was  corrected 
according  to  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  A  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was 
made  immediately  from  this  edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1630  by  Caspar  Ulenberg,  under  the  patronage 
of  Ferdinand,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne :  this  version  has  gone  through  numerous  editions. 
Another  version  of  the  Vulgate  was  published  by  Kistemaker  in  1825,  at  Munster.  In  1806,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impulse  given  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  formation  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  a  Roman  Catholic  Bible  Society  was  formed  at  Ratisbon,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Regeus  Wittman  and  other  Catholic  clergymen,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Vulgate  was  published  in  1808.  In  1813,  this  version  had  reached  the  eighth  edition,  and  the 
copies  had  found  a  ready  sale  among  the  Catholics  of  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Franconia,  and  Switzerland. 
About  the  year  1812,  another  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  executed  by  two  Catholic  clergy- 
men, Charles  and  Leander  Van  Ess,  from  the  Greek  text.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
assisted  liberally  in  the  publication  and  circvdation  of  the  numerous  editions  through  which  this  version 
has  passed.  Another  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  named  Gosner,  printed  a  German  version  at  Munich 
in  1815. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — The  mighty  results  of  the  pubhca- 
tlon  of  Luther's  version  are  to  be  traced  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 
The  effect  of  recent  endeavours  to  circixlate  the  Scriptures  in  that  country  has  been  the  conversion  of 
many  individuals  from  the  vain,  theoretical  systems  of  German  metaphysicians,  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Bible  Society  were  described  as  follows  in 
1838,  by  Dr.  Pinkerton,  the  agent  of  the  Society: — ■"  That  we  have  laboured  successfully  in  Germany 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  against  infidelity  in  every  form,  will  not  be  questioned  by  impartial 
judges ;  and  though  the  success  we  have  had  has  not  been  everywhere  in  proportion  to  our  expecta- 
tions, yet,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  the  return  of  evangelical  light  to  many  districts  of  this  coimtry, 
which  is  daily  exposing,  more  and  more,  the  fearful  extent  of  the  spiritual  darkness  in  which  human 
systems  have  involved  the  present  generation.  We  lament  over  the  chaos  encompassing  us,  but  we 
are  not  in  despair ;  we  know  and  believe  that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Divine  truth  shall  finally 
triumph." ' 

'  Thirty. fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bihle  Society,  p.  xxvi. 


NORSE,   OR   ICELANDIC. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  NORSE,  OR  ICELANDIC,  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

[Copenhagen,  1813.] 

3  uplJl^afc  oar  orb,  og  |jat  orb  oar  t;ia0ubc,  og  orbcb  oar  0ub.  ^  *pat  fama  oar  i  u^M^  ^<a  ®ubc.  ^  %\[tx 
I)rutcr  cm  fi)rcr  I'at  gcrbcr,  og  dn  in-fS  cr  cdi  jgcrt,  ^oab  gert  cr.  *  3  ^lonum  oar  lifcb,  og  lifeb  oar  Ii6o  mannanna. 
*  Og  licflb  [fcin  i  m^rfruiunn,  eg  mt)rfurcnn  tiafa  ipat  cigi  I;tfnb(ab.  ^  33ar  oar  citm  mabur  a\  ®ubc  fcnbur,  fa  ^et 
So^annU.  ^  >§ann  fom  til  oitnistnirbar,  at  (>iim  tare  ottuishtrb  af  (icflmi,  at  after  flv)tlbu  fi)rer  tann  triia.  "  (5igi 
Oar  \jMVH  Ii6[eb,  ^ellbitr  at  i)ann  (icere  oituiofcurb  af  \\i\t\\u.  "  ^)at  oar  !fjat  fanna  lii5S,  !^Ocrt  u^i)3(t)fcr  alia  ntcnn,  fern 
foma  i  ]^ennann  l^eim.  i"  ^)at  oar  i  ticimenum,  og  t)cimurcnn  Oar  f«)rcr  !f)at  gcrbur,  og  ^eimurenit  Jierftc  ^ot  eigi. 
11  -gann  fom  tit  flniiar  cigitar,  eg  ^anS  cignir  mebiofu  tjaim  cigi.  '^  g,,,,  ^jju  ntargcr,  fcm  "^ann  mebiofu,  !pd  gaf  t)ann 
fcim  maft  ®ubS  ti0rmim  at  ocrba,  Ifdm  fciit  d  ^anS  nafn  tnia.  "  ^cim  fcm  cigi  af  Mobcnit,  m  af  t)onbging  oiflb,  nc 
mannftnS  Oilia,  t)cnbur  Vfim  fcm  af  ®ubc  cm  t'omcr.  '*  Dg  orbcb  oar  ^otlb,  og  ti^gbc  mcb  ofS,  og  Ocr  fdum  t)an§  bsrb, 
bljrb  foo  fcm  ciitgcting  fonar  af  f^bumum,  fuHann  udbar  og  fanntcita. 

ON  THE  NORSE,  OR  ICELANDIC,  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Iceland  lies  on  the  confines  of  tlie  polar  circle, 
and  comprises  an  area  whicli  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  30,000  square  miles.  Its  population  in 
1834  was  56,000.  The  island  was  first  peopled  about  the  year  874,  by  refugees  from  Norway,  who 
fled  thither  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Harald  Harfager,  or  the  Fair-haired,  king  of  Norway.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  half  century,  all  the  inhabitable  parts  of  Iceland  became  occupied  by  Scandinavian 
settlers;  and,  about  928,  the  inhabitants  established  a  republic,  which  form  of  government  subsisted  till 
1275,  when  Iceland  became  subject  to  Norway.  On  the  anne.xation  of  that  kingdom  to  Denmark, 
Iceland  was  transferred  with  it ;  and  the  island  is  now  governed  by  a  stiftamtman,  or  governor, 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  established  church  in  Iceland  is  the  Lutheran,  under  one 
bishop  and  300  clergy.  A  dialect  of  Norse  was  formerly  spoken  in  the  isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
but  all  vestiges  of  it  have  now  disappeared. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  ancient  language  of  the  Scandinavians  was 
planted  in  Iceland  by  the  Norwegian  refugees,  in  the  ninth  century.  The  insular  and  remote  position 
of  Iceland,  and  its  consequent  isolation  from  foreign  intercourse,  have  caused  the  language  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  utmost  purity ;  and  so  few  are  the  changes  which  the  lapse  of  ages  have  ellectod  in  its 
structure,  that  the  humblest  Icelandic  peasant  can  read  and  understand  the  most  ancient  written  docu- 
ments extant  in  the  island.  By  means  of  the  Icelandic,  the  connexion  of  the  Scandina\'ian  with  the 
Teutonic  languages  is  distinctly  to  be  traced.  The  Old  Danish,  or  Scandina^*ian,  now  the  living 
language  of  Iceland,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Gothic,  Alemannic,  Francic,  and  other  cognate 
dialects,  so  that  the  members  of  these  nations  were  intelligible  to  each  other  without  the  aid  of  inter- 
preters ;'  and  in  the  "  Young  Edda,"  a  compilation  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  is  said  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Icelanders,  tcer  erum  einnar  tunf/u,  "  we  are  of  one  tongue."  The  aspiration  of  the 
consonants  /  and  w  is  an  infallible  characteristic  of  the  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Icelandic  languages  : 
these  peculiar  sounds  cannot  be  enunciated  by  Germans  or  Danes ;  and,  except  in  the  province  of 
Dalccarlia,  in  Sweden,  they  are  now  no  longer  to  be  heard  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

•  Meidinger's  Diet,  des  Langues  Teuto-Gothiques,  p.  xxvili. 
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Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — No  version  of  the  Scriptures  was 
made  in  Icelandic  before  tlie  Eeformation,  altliougli  an  ancient  compendivim  of  scriptural  history, 
entitled  the  Stiorn,  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a  biblical  translation.  Oddm-  Gotshalkson,  son  of 
a  bishop  of  Holum,  in  Iceland,  was  the  instrument  chosen  by  God  to  impart  to  his  countrymen  the 
first  version  of  the  Bible  in  their  own  language.  Oddur  was  educated  in  Norway  ;  and,  happily  for 
himself  and  for  Iceland,  he  remained  abroad  till  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation  began  to  excite  a 
general  sensation  throughout  the  North  of  Europe.  His  own  attention  was  forcibly  arrested  by  the 
truths  which  were  then  unfolded ;  and  we  arc  told  that,  for  three  successive  nights,  he  prostrated  him- 
self half-naked  before  the  Father  of  lights,  beseeching  him  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  understanding,  and 
to  show  him  whether  the  principles  of  Kome  or  those  of  Luther  were  from  heaven.  The  result  of  his 
prayers  and  meditations  was  a  deef)-rooted  conviction  that  the  cause  of  the  reformer  was  the  cause  of 
God  ;  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  further  information  he  repaired  to  Germany,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  On  his  return  to  Iceland  he  entered  upon  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and,  to  avoid  persecution,  he  conunenccd  his  important  labours  in  a  small  cell  in  a  cow- 
house. He  completed  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  1539  ;  but  finding  it  impossible,  from  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  to  pi-int  it  in  Iceland,  he  sailed  for  Denmark,  and  published  it  at  Copenhagen, 
under  the  patronage  of  Christian  III.  The  translation  was  made  from  the  Vulgate,  except  in  a  few 
passages  where  Oddur  mistrusted  that  version,  and  where  he  consequently  followed  Luther.  Besides 
the  New  Testament,  Oddur  is  believed  to  have  translated  part  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  only 
portion  of  this  latter  translation  which  he  committed  to  the  press  was  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
printed  with  some  short  expository  notes,  at  Copenhagen,  in  1558.  All  his  translations  were  published 
at  liis  own  private  expense. 

In  1562,  Olaf  Hialteson,  the  first  Lutheran  bishop  of  Holum,  piiblislied  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
in  the  order  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches :  this  was  chiefly  a  reprint  from  Oddur's  version. 

In  1580,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  the  Book  of  Sirach  were  published  at  Holum,  translated,  it 
is  supposed,  by  Gissur  Eincerson,  the  first  Lutheran  bishop  of  Skalholt.  This  version  of  the  Proverbs 
was  made  from  Luther's  translation,  except  in  a  few  passages  where  it  follows  the  Vulgate. 

At  length,  in  1584,  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  in  Icelandic  at  Holum.  The  work  was  con- 
ducted by  Gudbrand  Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Hohiui.  It  is  not  known  what  share  this  prelate  had  in 
the  translation  ;  the  Old  Testament  was  evidently  executed  by  several  hands,  but  the  whole  was  revised 
and  corrected  by  Gudbrand ;  and  the  New  Testament,  and  such  portions  of  the  Old  as  had  been 
translated  by  Oddur  Gotshalkson,  were  adopted.  The  edition  consisted  of  1000  copies,  small  folio  ; 
the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  partly  by  a  munificent  donation  from  Frederic  II.  of  Denmark, 
and  partly  by  the  collection  of  a  rix-doUar  from  every  church  in  the  island.  Tliis  version  has  been 
called  "  a  faithful  mirror  of  Luther's  German  version,"  and,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  diction,  it 
is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  Another  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Holum,  by 
Bishop  Gudbrand,  in  1609,  "  revised  and  corrected  according  to  the  best  translations  that  could  be 
obtained." 

A  revised  edition  of  this  version  was  published  at  Holum,  in  1644,  by  Thorlak  Skiileson,  the 
grandson  of  Gudbrand,  and  his  successor  in  the  episcopate.  The  expense  was  partly  defrayed  by 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  he  directed  the  bishop  to  remodel  the  version  according  to  tlie  Danish 
translation  of  Resenius.  But  as  the  peculiar  renderings  of  Resenius  are  only  adopted  in  a  few  isolated 
passages  of  this  revision.  Dr.  Henderson  has  conjectured  that  the  old  version  was  rendered  conformable 
chiefly  to  the  Danish  Bible,  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1633,  which  follows  Luther's  version.  The 
text  of  this  Icelandic  edition  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  version  now  in  standard  use. 

Another  Icelandic  Bible  was  published  in  1728,  under  the  inspection  of  Stein  Jonson,  bishop  of 
Holum.  He  obtained  from  Frederic  IV.,  of  Denmark,  a  renewal  of  the  grants  made  to  his  predeces- 
sors, of  raising  a  rix-dollar  from  every  church  in  aid  of  its  publication  :  but  instead  of  printing  the 
text  of  the  former  edition,  he  was  enjoined  to  make  a  new  translation  from  the  Danish  Bible,  printed 
at  the  Orphan-house,  Copenhagen.  In  complying  with  this  injunction,  the  bishop  followed  the  Danish 
version  with  so  much  servility,  that  his  work,  when  complete,  was  found  to  be  full  of  Danicisms,  and 
scarcely  intelligible  to  the  Icelanders.  It  never  obtained  much  cu'culation,  and  is  still  considered  the 
worst  edition  of  the  Icelandic  Bible. 

In  1747,  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Icelandic  Bible  was  published  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  edition 
of  1644  was  adopted  as  the  text.  This  was  followed,  in  1750,  by  an  edition  of  2000  New  Testaments 
in  8vo. 

This  supply  of  Bibles  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  population  of  Iceland  ; 
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and,  in  1806,  information  was  transmitted  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  the  effect,  that 
altlioiigli  tlio  island  scarcely  contained  one  person  in  a  hundred,  above  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen, 
who  could  not  read,  yet  that  the  Scriptures  were  no  longer  to  be  obtained  for  money;  and  that,  as  the 
only  press  of  which  the  Icelanders  were  possessed  had  not  been  used  for  many  years,  they  had  to 
resort  to  the  tardy  expedient  of  transcribing  books  ;'  and,  moreover,  that  not  above  forty  or  fifty 
copies  of  tlic  Bible  were  to  be  found  throughout  Iceland.  An  edition  ol'  the  Bible,  consisting  of  5000 
copies,  printed  from  the  approved  text  of  1644,  was  accordingly  undertaken,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society :  it  was  carried  through  the  press  under  the  direction  of 
Justiciary  Thorkelin,  privy-keeper  of  the  royal  archives  of  Copenhagen,  and  himself  a  native  of  Ice- 
land. Tlie  impression  was  completed  at  Copenhagen  in  1807,  and  1500  copies  were  immediately 
sent  to  Iceland.  The  remaining  copies  narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  the  bomljardment  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  they  were  preserved  in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration  which  laid  almost  every  tiling  on  the 
spot  in  a.shcs.''' 

In  1812,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  permission  was  given  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson  to  reside  at  Copenhagen,  with  every  requisite  privilege,  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  another  edition  of  the  Icelandic  Bible  :  this  concession  was  obtained  from  the  king  of 
Denmark,  through  the  medium  of  a  Danish  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  the  course  of  the  year  181.3,  an  edition  of  5000  Bibles,  and  5000  additional  New 
Testaments,  was  printed  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  Dr.  Henderson,  from  the 
text  of  1644,  or  rather  from  the  reprint  of  1747.  The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  the  Fuhnen  Society, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  some  friends  in  Holstein,  combined  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  edition.  Before  Dr.  Henderson  quitted  Copenhagen  in  1814,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  Iceland  with  adequate  supplies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  first  efforts  of  the  Society  were  directed  to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  existing  Icelandic 
text,  but  some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  before  they  issued  a  fresh  edition.  In  the  Picport  for  1841, 
it  is  stated  that  a  version  of  the  Bible  was  then  being  printed  in  the  island,  and  that  the  type  was  of 
large  size,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Icelanders,  who,  owing  to  the  high  latitude  of  their  island,  are  for 
the  most  part  obliged  to  read  by  lamplight.' 

'  Owen's  Hist,  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  2  Owen's  Hist,  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

3  Thirty- seventh  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ii. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  THE   DANISH  VEKSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

[Chkistiania,  1848.] 

S  aSegtjnbcIfen  Bar  Ovbct,  eg  Ovbct  »ar  fjoS  ®ut>,  og  Orbct  imr  ®ub.  2  (^^  j^ar  i  SBcgi^nbctfcn  ^08  ®ub.  ^  'Me 
Xing  ere  »cb  bet  Mesne  tit ;  og  ubcn  bet  er  if fe  enb  een  enefte  (J^ing)  bleoen  tit  (af  bet),  font  er  tlescn  tit.  *  3  bet  Bar 
SiO,  og  SiOet  »ar  SKenneffetg  S**)g.  ^  Qg  v»ijfet  ffinner  i  SKorfet,  og  SKwfet  fattebe  bet  ifte.  «  Ser  Meo  ct  aUenneffe 
ubfcnbt  af  @ub ;  ^an  t)ebte  So^anneS.  ^  Denne  font  til  et  2]ibne6bi)rb,  at  ^an  f!ulbc  »ibne  cm  fisjfet,  );)aa  bet  at  *2We 
ffulbe  troe  tieb  :^ant.  ^  J^an  oar  iffe  Stjfet,  men  (font  for)  at  ^an  ffulbe  Bibne  oni  Sl)fet.  ^  j)et  »ar  bet  fanbe  Si)§,  fom 
o))ti)fer  t;oert  «!)ienneffe,  ber  fonimer  tit  a3erben.  "  >&an  Bar  i  i'erben,  og  iBcrben  er  ttcBen  tit  Beb  ^am,  og  aSerben 
tjcubte  ^ani  iffe.  "  -San  fom  tit  fit  ©get,  og  (f)ang)  ©gne  annamniete  Ijani  iffe.  ^^  SJien  faa  SDJange  font  I>iin  annant= 
mebe,  bent  ijaoer  l)an  giBet  STOagt  at  HiBe  @ub8  SB^rn,  bent,  fom  troe  )fM  ijawi  Slaon ;  ^^  >§Bi(fe  iffe  ere  f0bte  af  Stob, 
ei  l^eKcr  af  Jitj0bS  kiltie,  ci  fetter  af  3)ianbg  55iltie,  men  af  ®ub.  "  Dg  Orbet  6lc»  Jljpb,  og  boebe  ibianbt  o?,  — og  oi 
faac  ^anS  >#ertigf)eb,  en  >5erlig^eb,  font  ben  @cn6aarne8  af  Soberen, — fulb  af  SRaabc  og  <3anbi;eb. 

ON  THE  DANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  superficial  area  of  the  Danish  territories, 
exclusive  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  has  been  estimated  at  21,856  square  miles.  The  entire 
population  at  the  last  census,  February  1840,  was  2,406,800,  divided  as  follows  :  — 

Denmark  Proper 1,355,000 

Duchy  of  Slesvig 348,526 

Duchy  of  Holstein 455,093 

Lauenborg         ......  43,342 

Danish  is  the  language  of  Denmark  Proper;  in  Slesvig  the  Danish,  German,  and  Frisic  are  all  found; 
and  in  Holstein,  German  prevails.  Danish  is,  likewise,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Norwegians,  who, 
in  1835,  numbered  1,194,827  individuals. 

Lutheranism  is  the  established  religion  of  the  Danish  states,  but  all  others  are  tolerated.  It  has 
been  computed  that  there  are  8000  Jews  in  Denmark,  2330  Roman  CathoHcs,  1600  Calvinists,  678 
Hernhutters  or  IMoravians,  and  30  members  of  the  Anglican  Church.' 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.— We  have  already  shown  that  the  Norse,  or  Old 
Danish  tongue,  embalmed  among  the  snow  and  ice  of  Iceland,  has  been  preserved  almost  in  its  pristine 
purity  from  the  ninth  to  the  present  century;  but  this  ancient  language  has  in  its  parent  country 
undergone  so  many  alterations,  that  an  Icelander  and  a  Dane,  speaking  in  their  respective  dialects,  are 
utterly  unintelligible  to  each  other.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  divergence  of  the  modern  idioms  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  from  the  parent  stem,  that  the  language  of  the  Edda  has  not  been  understood 
for  at  least  four  hundred  years,  by  Swedes  or  Danes,  without  previous  study.  These  modern  dialects 
are,  however,  still  distinguished  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Teutonic  family  by  the  possession  of  a 
passive  voice,  and  of  two  articles,  one  of  which  is  prefixed,  and  the  other  affixed,  to  nouns.  In  point 
of  pronunciation  the  Danish  is  considered  the  softest  language  in  Europe,  the  consonants  being  pro- 
nounced so  softly  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

*  Seventeenth  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  9(i. 
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Versions  op  the  ScRirTURES  in  this  Language. —  The  earliest  translation  of  any  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Danish  is  contained  in  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  lioyal  Library  of  Copenhagen, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  thirteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  Iburtecnth,  century.  It  is  a 
servile  imitation  of  tlie  Vulgate,  and  defective  in  several  parts;  it  proceeds  no  further  than  tlie  Second 
Book  of  Kings.  In  1515,  Pedersen,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Lutheran  clergyman  in 
Zealand,  published  at  Paris  a  Danish  version  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  apjjointed  to  be  read  in 
churches:  this  work  was  reprinted  at  Leipsic  in  1518. 

The  first  Danish  version  of  the  whole  New  Testament  was  made  by  Hans  Mikkelsen,  sometimes 
called  John  Michaelis.  It  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1524,  and  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1529. 
This  version  was  executed  by  the  command,  and  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Christian  II.;  "a 
monarch,"  says  Dr.  Henderson,  "  wliose  character  earlier  writers  have  depicted  in  the  blackest  colours, 
but  whom  posterity,  though  not  blind  to  his  faults,  seems  on  the  whole  inclined  to  favour."  Like 
our  Henry  VIII.,  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  less  by  zeal  for  the  progress  of  truth  than  by  the 
desire  of  freeing  his  kingdom  from  the  domination  and  tyranny  of  Rome,  During  a  rebellion  in 
Denmark,  lie  fled  for  safety  to  Holland,  and  it  was  during  his  state  of  expatriation  that  he  promoted 
the  translation  and  publication  of  the  New  Testament.  Hans  Mikkelsen,  the  translator,  was  orinin- 
ally  mayor  of  Malmoe  in  Scania,  and  afterwards  secretary  to  Christian  H. ;  he  voluntarily  forsook 
his  country,  his  connections  and  interests,  and  accompanied  his  sovereign  into  exile.  When  com- 
pelled at  length,  by  the  resentment  of  the  Catholics  of  the  Netherlands,  to  quit  his  royal  patron,  he 
retired  to  Harderwick  in  Guelderland,  where  he  died  about  eight  years  after  his  New  Testament  had 
left  the  press. 

This  version  is  professedly  "properly  translated  according  to  the  Latin;"  but  Dr.  Henderson  has 
shown  that  this  designation  in  all  probability  applied  only  to  the  first  part  of  the  work  which  con- 
tained the  Four  Gospels,  and  in  which  the  Latin  version  of  Erasmus  was  followed.  In  the  Acts,  and 
remainder  of  tlie  New  Testament,  Mikkelsen  has  followed  the  German  version  of  Luther  so  closely, 
that  his  translation  is  little  else  than  a  verbal  transmutation  of  Luther's.'  Some  writers  have  attempted 
to  account  for  this  circumstance  by  suggesting  that  Mikkelsen  had  probably  commenced  his  translation 
before  Luther's  version  had  appeared;  but  that  when  he  came  to  the  Epistles,  the  first  edition  of 
Luther's  version  having  then  been  published,  he  preferred  the  version  of  the  faithful  and  intrepid 
reformer  to  that  of  the  timid  and  indecisive  Erasmus.  The  language  in  which  Mikkelsen  wrote  is 
partly  Danisli  and  partly  Swedish,  resembling  the  dialect  still  spoken  in  his  native  place  Scania,  in 
the  south  of  Sweden. '^  He  has  arranged  the  books  of  his  New  Testament  in  the  same  order  as  in  that 
of  Luther,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  those  of  James  and  Jude,  are  placed  after  the  rest,  on 
account  of  the  doubt  then  entertained  by  the  reformers  as  to  their  authenticity.^ 

In  1528,  two  versions  of  the  Danish  Psalms  were  published  :  the  one  at  Rostock  (by  Francis 
Wormord,  originally  a  Carmelite  friar,  but  who  afterwards  espoused  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
and  became  bisliop  of  Lund),  and  the  other  at  Antwerp,  by  Pedersen,  who  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  the  translator  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  church  service.  In  his  version  of  the  Psalms, 
Pedersen  ajjpears  to  have  translated  both  from  the  Hebrew  text  and  from  Jerome's  translation :  his 
diction  is  considered  too  paraphrastic,  and  too  much  accommodated  to  Christian  sentiments;  yet  the 
style  is  remarkably  pure  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  an  admirable  prefiiee  on  the  beauty  of 
the  Psalms  enhances  the  value  of  the  work.  It  was  reprinted  in  1531,  and  again  in  1584  and  1586  at 
Copenhagen. 

In  1529,  Pedersen  translated  and  published  the  New  Testament  at  Antwerp.  This  version  was 
executed  on  the  basis  of  IMikkelsen's,  but  it  is  written  in  a  superior  style,  foreign  words  and  idioms 
are  excluded,  and  a  better  system  of  orthography  is  adopted.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  here  finds 
its  proper  place,  but  the  Epistle  of  James  is  found  last  in  order,  as  in  Luther's  version.  Pedersen, 
however,  had  obtained  clearer  views  as  to  the  real  value  and  importance  of  the  Epistle  of  James  than 
his  predecessors,  for  he  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  the  irreverent  manner  in  which  Luther  and 
Mikkelsen  had  spoken  of  it.  This  version  obtained  so  wide  a  circulation  that  Pedersen  republished  it 
at  Antwerp  with  the  Psalms  in  1531. 

In  1535,  some  progress  was  made  towards  the  production  of  a  Danish  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  tlie  publication  of  the  Pentateuch  at  ilagdeburg,  translated  by  Hans  Tausen,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Ripen.     This  version  was  made   from  the  Hebrew   text,  with  constant  reference  to  the 

'  Hemlerson'i  Dissertation  on  liaus  Milikelsen's  Translation,  p.  ip.  2  Henderson's  Dissertation  on  Hans  Mikkelsen's  Translation,  p.  22. 

^  Townicy's  Illustrations,  vol,  ii.  p.  308. 
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Vulgate  and  to  Lutlier's  version :  it  was  so  well  received  that  a  second  edition  was  printed  at  the  same 
place  the  following  year.  The  book  of  Judges,  translated  by  Peter  Tldeman,  a  clergyman  of  Zealand, 
was  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1539:  it  sometimes  follows  the  Vulgate,  and  sometimes  Luther's 
version. 

It  was  not  till  1550  that  the  whole  Bible  was  published  in  Danish.  Denmark  was  indebted  for 
this  treasure  to  her  monarch  Christian  III.  The  translation  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
Bugenhagius,  the  celebrated  reformer,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  assist  in 
the  correction  of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  The  execution  of  the  work  was  committed  to  the  theological 
faculty  at  Copenhagen,  then  consisting  of  Peter  Palladius,  Olave  Chrysostom,  John  Synning,  and 
John  Macchaboeus,  or  Macalpine.  Tideman,  the  translator  of  the  book  of  Judges,  was  also  engaged 
in  it;  and  Pedersen,  the  translator  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  New  Testament  above  mentioned,  was 
employed  in  writing  out  a  fair  copy  from  the  several  translations  which  were  made  by  those  appointed 
to  the  work.  The  version  was  made  from  that  of  Luther,  and  follows  it  closely,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  in  which  the  translators  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  German.  The  first  edition  con- 
sisted of  3000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible,  and,  to  meet  the  expense,  a  tax  of  two  rix  dollars  was  levied 
on  every  church  in  Denmark.  A  separate  edition  of  the  New  Testament  of  this  version  in  4to.  was 
published  at  Wittenburg,  with  some  slight  orthographical  corrections.  Le  Long  speaks  of  another 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  having  been  made  by  Jonas  Turreson  at  Copenhagen  in  1584,  but 
Dr.  Henderson  expressly  states  that  no  such  translation  is  known  in  Denmark. 

A  revision  of  the  entire  version  was  undertaken  in  1586  by  the  command  of  Frederick  II.  That 
monarch  wrote  to  the  rector,  professors,  and  others  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  ordering  them, 
"  with  the  assistance  of  three  of  the  Copenhagen  preachers,  to  read  through  the  version  of  the  Bible, 
which  had  been  made  in  the  reign  of  his  royal  father ;  to  collate  it  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  where 
any  defect  was  found,  or  any  passage  in  which  the  true  sense  had  not  been  expressed,  to  amend  and 
correct  it."  The  heads  of  the  university  appointed  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  day  to  execute  this 
important  undertaking.  The  New  Testament  was  revised  by  Nicholas  Hemmingius,  D.D.,  whose  name 
is  famous  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Denmark  for  his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  The 
revision  of  the  entire  Scriptures  was  not  brought  to  a  close  till  1589,  when  an  edition  was  issued  in 
folio  at  Copenhagen,  with  Lvither's  notes. 

Two  editions  of  the  Psalms,  from  the  version  of  Palladius,  were  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1591 
and  1598;  and,  in  1599,  an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  in  German  and  Danish,  was  published  in  8vo.  at 
Lubeck.  Early  in  the  following  century  some  more  extensive  measures  were  taken  for  the  spread  of 
the  divine  word.  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued  at  Copenhagen  in  1604,  printed  from 
the  former  text,  as  a  temporary  supply;  and  a  royal  letter  was,  at  the  same  time,  addressed  to  the 
rector  of  the  imiversity  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  a  more  correct  impression.  The  king,  Christian 
IV.,  eventually  appointed  Dr.  Resen,  bishop  of  Zealand,  to  superintend  a  fresh  revision  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  old  version  was  again  collated  with  the  original  texts,  and  several  European  translations 
were  consulted;  but  Dr.  Eeseu,  considering  the  version  of  Luther  too  free  and  paraphrastic,  fell  into 
the  opposite  error,  and  followed  the  originals  too  literally,  without  sufficiently  considering  the  genius 
and  properties  of  his  own  language.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  two  volumes,  18mo.,  in 
1605  :  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  also  in  18mo.,  was  published  the  same  year;  and,  in  1607,  the  entire 
Bible  was  completed  at  press  in  8vo.  These  editions  were  printed  at  Copenhagen,  at  the  expense  of 
the  king. 

Several  editions  of  the  Psalms  succeeded  the  publication  of  Eesen's  Bible;  among  which  was  one 
at  Copenhagen,  in  8vo.,  1614,  and  another  in  1632,  at  the  expense  of  the  benevolent  Lady  Marsvin. 

An  edition  of  the  entire  Bible,  printed  from  the  revised  text  of  1589,  was  published  in  1633  at 
(Jopenhagcn;  and  Le  Long  speaks  of  it  as  "the  mater  of  other  smaller  editions  in  8vo.,  Avhich  the 
printers  from  that  time  exposed  for  sale."  The  expense  of  its  publication  was  borne  by  means  of  a 
sum  levied  from  every  church  in  Zealand  and  Norway. 

In  1639,  the  royal  permission  was  obtained  for  reprinting  Eesen's  Bible,  the  former  impression 
being  completely  exhausted.  This  edition  is  designated  "  Swanlng's  Bible,"  because  it  was  corrected 
principally  by  Hans  S waning,  archbisliop  of  Zealand.  The  New  Testament  appeared  in  1644,  and 
the  entire  Bible  in  1647,  at  Copenhagen.  Another  edition  of  this  Bible  was  also  published  during  the 
same  year  at  Copenhagen,  in  six  volumes,  8vo.;  followed  by  several  editions  of  the  Psalms,  and,  in 
1670,  by  another  edition  of  the  Bible  in  small  8vo.  for  common  use. 

The  College  of  Missions  was  established  at  Copenhagen  in  1714,  and  Denmark  was  indebted  to 
this  institution  for  several  successive  editions  of  the  Scriptures.     The  New  Testament,  from  the  edition 
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revised  by  S waning,  was  issued  from  the  mission  press  in  1716;  followed  in  1717  and  in  1720  by 
editions  of  the  entire  Bible,  also  from  Swaning's  text.  In  the  preface  to  a  Bible  printed  by  the  collcfe 
in  1722  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  space  of  six  years,  22, .580  copies  of  the  i\cw  Testament  and  13,784 
Bibles  had  been  published  at  the  mission  press.  In  the  fire  which  occurred  at  Copenhagen  in  1728, 
the  mission  press  was  destroyed,  and  the  Orphan-hou.se  then  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
printing  the  Danish  Bible;  and  several  editions  of  the  New  Testament  an<l  of  the  entire  Bible  were 
published  by  that  institution  between  the  years  1732  and  1745.  In  the  meantime  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  a  more  correct  and  faithful  edition  of  the  Scriptures  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared,  and  a 
spei'inien  of  a  revised  edition  was  published  in  1742,  by  the  Committee  of  Revision  apjxjinted  by  royal 
authority.  In  1748,  the  Committee  published  a  revised  New  Testament,  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
they  corrected  any  portion  of  the  Old  Testament. 

About  this  period  a  specimen  of  a  new  and  singular  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  printed  by 
Schwartz,  counsellor  of  justice  to  his  majesty,  but  he  does  not  appear  at  any  subsequent  period  to 
have  published  further  portions  of  his  translation.  A  translation  of  Habakkuk  was  given  In  1752  by 
Monrad,  a  clergyman  In  Aagerup  ;  and  in  1780  a  new  version  of  the  Testament  was  printed  at 
Oopenhag<-n,  translated  by  Dr.  Bastholm  from  the  Greek,  but  disfigured  by  too  servile  an  adherence  to 
the  Idiom  of  the  original.  Numerous  other  editions  of  the  established  text  were  printed  at  Copen- 
hagen before  the  formation  of  the  Danish  Bible  Society. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Danish  Scriptures,  undertaken  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Danish  prisoners  of  war,  of  whom  there  were.  In  1808,  no  less  than  2782 
in  this  country ;  and  also  for  distribution  in  the  Danish  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  This  edition, 
which  consisted  of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  was  printed  In  12mo.  In  1810,  from  the  Copen- 
hagen edition  of  1799;  and  the  press  was  superintended  by  the  Eev.  W.  F.  Eosing,  minister  of^the 
Danish  church  In  London.  A  second  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  same  form, 
was  published  by  the  Society  in  1814.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  another  revision  of  the 
Bible  was  commenced  at  Copenhagen  by  royal  authority.  Bishop  Miinter  and  five  learned  professors 
were  formed  Into  a  commission  of  revlsal  by  his  Danish  majesty,  and  an  etlltlon  of  10,000  New  Testa- 
ments, corrected  and  revised  by  them,  left  the  press  in  1819.  A  second  and  stereotype  edition,  also 
of  10,000  copies,  was  printed  under  the  authority  of  the  king  at  the  Orphan-house,  about  1820.  The 
same  royal  commissioners  continued  their  labours  in  a  similar  revision  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  in 
the  year  1824  appeared,  imder  the  same  royal  sanction,  from  the  Orphan-house  press,  a  4to.  edition  of 
the  whole  Bible.  The  revised  New  Testament  on  its  first  appearance  was  received  with  general 
approbation,  and  was  reported  by  Dr.  PInkerton  and  others  to  be  "  a  faithful  and  excellent  version." 
With  Its  accustomed  liberality,  therefore,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  granted  several  sums 
In  aid  of  the  publication  ;  but  this  assistance  was  afterwards  withheld,  on  Its  being  discovered  that 
several  exceptionable  renderings  and  marginal  notes  had  been  admitted  by  the  revisers. 

Editions  of  the  Danish  Scriptures  for  Norway. — Upon  the  incorporation  of  Norway 
with  Sweden,  a  Norwegian  Bible  Society  was  formed  at  Chrlstlania  in  1816,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  King  of  Sweden;  and,  aided  by  a  grant  of  £500  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,'  an 
edition  of  6000  New  Testaments  was  printed  in  1819,  not  from  the  revised  and  exceptionable  edition, 
but  from  the  former  authorised  version  of  the  Danish  Scriptures,  which  had  been  executed  on  the 
basis  of  Luther's.  In  1820  further  assistance  from  London  was  granted  to  the  Norwegian  Society; 
and  another  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  same  text  as  the  preceding,  left 
the  press  at  Chrlstlania  in  1823. 

Representations  having  been  laid  before  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  concerning  the 
scarcity  of  Bibles  in  Norway,  an  edition  of  5000  copies  was  printed  in  London  In  1823,  from  the 
Chrlstlania  edition,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Treschow,  a  native  of  Norway.  Another 
edition  of  j\Ir.  Trcschow's  revised  Chrlstlania  New  Testament,  consisting  also  of  5000  copies,  was 
printed  m  1827,  Mr.  Troillus  correcting  the  press,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Rahm  reacHng  the  proof  sheets. 
An  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  was  published  by  the  Society  in  London  in  1829:  the  echtlon  con- 
sisted of  5000  Bibles,  and  about  10,000  additional  New  Testaments,  and  was  superintended  by 
Mr.  Rahm.  The  text  selected  was  the  authorised  version  of  1644,  or  rather  the  reprint  of  1744, 
generally  considered  the  most  correct  edition  that  had  appeared. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  established  an  agency  of  Its  own  at  Chrlstlania  about  the 
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year  1827,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  circulating  the  Danish  Bible  alone,  without  the  addition  of 
the  Apocryphal  Books,  which  the  continental  Societies  were  in  the  habit  of  binding  up  with  the 
inspired  volume.  Several  stereotype  ccUtions  have  been  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  this 
agency  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  total  number  of  copies  published  at 
the  expense  of  that  Society  Is  15,848  Bibles,  and  85,810  New  Testaments. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — To  the  light  dISlised  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  by  the  early  publication  of  Danish  versions  of  the  Xew  Testament,  may  be 
attributed  the  rapid  progress  which  was  made  by  the  Reformation,  on  Its  first  promulgation  in  those 
countries.  Concerning  the  result  of  modem  elForts  In  the  dissemination  of  the  Danish  Scriptures,  much 
encouragement  may  be  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  several  Societies  engaged  In  that  important 
work.  In  their  annual  statement  (for  1847)  the  agency  of  Christlania  write,  that  "  almost  everywhere 
m  Norway  the  desire  for  the  word  of  God  is  to  a  certainty  Increasing,  though,  perhaps,  only  by  slow 
degrees."  And  in  the  same  report  there  is  the  following  account  respecting  Denmark  :  —  "If  I  can- 
not," says  the  writer,  "  point  out  many  striking  instances  here  of  the  triumphs  of  the  divine  word  over 
the  world,  sin,  and  Infidelity,  as  the  result  of  its  abundant  circulation  among  us,  still  the  moral  and 
spiritual  benefits  which  accompany  it  are  great  and  undeniable ;  and  the  more  the  saving  truths  of  the 
sacred  volume  are  made  known,  the  more  they  are  appreciated,  and  Its  possession  sought  after." 

Between  March  4,  1848,  and  March  4,  1849,  736  Bibles  and  2428  Testaments  were  issued 
from  the  depot  of  the  agency  in  Christlania,  and  concerning  the  residts  of  these  issues,  the  last  report 
contains  the  following  remarks  :  —  "  During  the  past  eventful  year,  when  the  fearful  judgments  of  the 
Lord  have  been  poured  out  on  many  of  the  countries  and  states  of  Europe,  and  when  In  our  own 
remote  northern  fatherland  we  have  been  reminded  by  sickness,  famine,  and  unexampled  distress,  that 
all  below  is  vanity,  and  nothing  but  vanity,  the  Agency  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have 
nevertheless  been  pri\'ileged  to  continue  their  even  course,  and  to  dispense  the  bounty  of  their  generous 
benefactors  among  their  suiformg  countrymen,  whom  outward  evils  have  in  many  cases  driven  to  seek 
for  spiritual  comfort  and  hope  in  that  never  failing  treasury,  the  word  of  God.  Indeed  the  communi- 
cations of  several  clergymen  bear  ample  testimony  that  their  distributions  of  the  sacred  volume  were 
everywhere  received  with  unfeigned  gratitude ;  and  our  humble  trust  and  persuasion  is,  that  the  Lord 
will  cause  the  divine  truths  of  his  gospel  to  sink  deep  Into  the  hearts  of  many,  and  in  due  time  to 
bring  forth  abundant  fruit." 


SWEDISH. 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE   SWEDISH  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

[Stockholm,  1848.] 

3  fcgijnnclfcn  «ar  Ortct,  od)  Drbct  >uar  ndr  ©ubi,  oc()  ®ub  rear  Orbet.  ^  ©ct  famma  rear  i  iegijnnelfen 
nar  ©ubi.  ^  ©enom  bet  iiro  att  ting  gjorb,  odj  i^  forutan  dr  intet  giorbt,  bet  giorbt  dr.  *  3  t^i)  rear  lifiset ; 
0(i)  liftBct  rear  mennif fornaS  IJua :  ^  Dd)  Ijufet  Ii)fer  I  ntbrfrct,  odj  niorfret  l^afnjer  bet  icfe  begrlpit.  «  Sn  man 
icar  fdnb  af  ©ubi,  [om  !^et  3ot)anneS :  ^  >§an  font  til  mittneSbijrb,  ^d  bet  :^an  ffuUe  roittna  om  Sjufct,  at  aUc 
fhitle  tro  gciioni  ^onont.  ^  3cfc  ivar  I>-in  i.'jii[ct ;  men  (^lan  rcar  fdnb)  tit  at  trittna  om  l*jufet.  »  5)et  rear  bet 
fanna  !i*j,iifet,  t}reiltet  \i\f[^\ix  alia,  mcnniftor,  [om  fomma  i  reertben.  i"  3  reerltenc  rear  bet,  oc^  igenom  bet  dr 
reerlben  gjorb ;  ocl;  rccrlben  fdnbe  bet  i(fe.  "  •§an  fom  til  jttt  eget,  od;  !^an8  egne  onammabe  ^onom  icfe.  ^-  2JJen 
allom  bem,  fom  tjonom  anammabe,  gaf  t)an  magt  at  fclifrea  @ub8  tarn,  bem  fom  tro  ^d  ^anl  91amn;  i^  ^^jife 
icfe  af  Wob,  icfe  l^eller  af  fijttslig  reitja,  icfe  fetter  af  ndgorS  manS  reilfa,  utan  af  ©ubi  fobbe  dro.  i^  Dd?  Orbet 
rearbt  fiitt,  od;  fobbe  iblanb  o^ ;  oc^  rei  fdgom  l^anS  :^drligf)et,  fdfom  cnba  Sonfeng  l^drlig^et  af  Jabrenom,  full 
meb  ndb  od^  fanning. 

ON  THE  SWEDISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Sweden  forms  the  eastern,  southern,  and  most 
important  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  includes  an  area  of  about  170,700  square  miles, 
with  a  population  (in  1839)  of  3,109,772.  The  religion  of  the  state,  and  of  almost  all  the  inhabitimts, 
is  Lutheran.  The  hierarchy  consists  of  1  archbishop,  11  bishops,  70  archdeacons,  and  102  provosts 
or  deans.  Although  toleration  is  extended  to  all  sects,  there  are  not  many  dissenters  from  the 
national  form  of  religion  in  Sweden.  The  Swedenborgians,  the  only  distinct  religious  community 
that  the  country  has  produced,  are  comparatively  few  in  number ;  and  there  are  not  more  than 
about  2000  Roman  Catholics  and  1000  Jews. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  Swedes  are  a  branch  of  the  same  family  as  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  originally  spoke  the  same  language;  at  least,  the  most  ancient  documents 
extant  of  Old  Swedish  are  so  similar  in  idiom  to  the  coeval  productions  in  Old  Danish,  that  little 
difference  can  be  discerned  between  them.  Long-continued  political  separation  has,  however, 
occasioned  the  modern  dialects  of  the  Old  Norse  to  diHer  considerably  from  each  other,  and  now  books 
require  to  be  translated  from  one  language  into  the  other.  Yet  it  is  said  that  the  peasants  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  able  to  converse  together,  and  that  their  respective  dialects  do  not  diifer  much  more 
than  broad  Scotch  from  vulgar  Enghsh.  The  roots  of  words,  and  the  rules  of  grammatical  construc- 
tion, arc  still  the  same  in  Swedish  as  in  Danish  ;  and  both  languages  have  been  subjected  to  several 
alterations  by  the  influence  of  the  German  language  and  literature.  French  words  and  forms  have 
also  been  adopted  in  Swedish,  and  the  only  region  in  which  the  old  language  is  spoken  with  com- 
parative purity  is  in  Dalecarlia,  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  where  the  Dalcarls,  or  Dalesman,  still  preserve 
traces  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  Gothic  forefathers. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — A  version  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Swedish  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  order  of  St.  Birgit,  or  Bridget,  who 
about  the  year  1344  founded  the  religious  order  called  from  her  the  Brigittins ;  but  it  is  problem- 
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atlcal  whether  such  a  version  was  really  executed,  for  no  vestiges  whatever  of  it  remain,  and  it  is  not 
even  mentioned  by  early  writers.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  Luther's  German 
version,  (the  first  Swedish  version  of  which  we  have  any  definite  account,)  was  undertaken  by  com- 
mand of  Gustavus  Vasa  in  1523,  by  Laurentius  Andreas,  then  a  priest  of  the  church  of  Stengnas,  but 
afterwards  archdeacon  of  Upsal,  and  at  length  chancellor.  This  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1526, 
in  folio,  at  Stockholm,  and  was  afterwards  repubhshed  in  various  forms.  At  the  same  time  that 
Gustavus  Vasa  gave  directions  for  the  translation  of  this  New  Testament  from  Luther's  version,  he 
enjoined  John  Gothus,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  to  prepare  another  version  accommodated  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  order  that,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  both  translations  with  the  original,  an 
easier  access  might  be  opened  to  the  truth.  The  archbishop,  not  daring  to  resist  the  royal  mandate, 
employed  some  of  his  clergy  to  prepare  this  translation;  but,  to  evade  its  pubhcation,  he  secretly  left 
the  kingdom,  and  died  in  1544  at  Rome;  so  that  although  the  New  Testament  is  said  to  have  been 
actually  translated  on  this  occasion,  chiefly  by  a  Catholic  doctor  named  Benedict,  yet  no  portion  of  the 
work  was  printed. 

The  first  Swedish  version  of  the  entire  Bible  was  published  at  Upsal  in  1541,  along  with  the 
Apocrypha.  The  Old  Testament  was  translated  by  Laurentius  and  Olaus  Petri  from  Luther's  German 
version  of  1534,  and  the  New  Testament  was  that  of  Laurentivis  Andreas,  printed,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
1526.  Another  version  of  the  New  Testament,  prepared  by  Amund  Laiu-ent,  was  published  at  Stock- 
holm in  1550,  and  again  in  1605  and  1621;  and  in  the  course  of  subsequent  years  several  editions  of 
the  Psalms  were  printed.  But  unless  the  Bible  of  1541  was  reprinted  at  Upsal  in  1576,  which  seems 
very  doubtful,  Sweden  remained  for  about  seventy  years  without  a  second  edition  of  the  entire 
Scriptures.  At  length  however,  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Charles  IX. 
ordered  Jonas  Petri,  bishop  of  Strengnes,  and  other  learned  men  to  collate  Luther's  editions  of  1534 
and  1545,  noting  such  discrepancies  as  appeared  to  them  of  any  importance,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing an  improved  edition  of  the  Swedish  translation.  These  notes,  when  completed,  were  called 
the  "observations  of  Strengnes;"  and  it  was  decreed  in  the  Synod  of  Stockholm  in  1602,  that  they 
shoiild  be  incorporated  with  the  old  version  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible.  The  edition  however, 
from  various  causes,  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  1617,  when  it  was  printed  in  folio  at  Stockholm. 
This  ecUtion  was  carried  through  the  press  by  John  Reidbeck  and  John  Lenoeus,  who  were  ordered  to 
retain  the  text  of  the  former  edition,  (which  followed  Luther's  of  1535,)  but  to  correct  its  numerous 
typographical  errors,  and  to  add  summaries  to  the  chapters,  parallel  references,  brief  annotations,  and 
necessary  indexes.  Li  1622  not  a  copy  of  this  edition  remained  on  sale,  and  a  reprint  was,  therefore, 
issued  in  quarto  at  Lubeck,  followed  by  several  successive  editions  in  8vo.  (but  without  the  smnmaries 
and  notes)  at  Ley  den;  and  by  two  editions  in  1636  and  1646  at  Stockholm.  In  1650,  the  Strengnes 
Bible  was  printed  in  4to.  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Mattliia ;  but,  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
printers,  whole  verses  were  omitted  in  this  edition.  Several  editions  of  the  entire  Bible  in  folio, 
quarto,  and  octavo  were  published  in  1655  and  subsequent  years  at  Stockliolm,  professedly  from  the 
edition  of  1618,  but  with  many  deviations  from  that  text. 

In  1671  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  Sueo-Gothic,  or  vulgar  Swedish  dialect,  translated  by  George 
Stiernhielm,  appeared  in  a  polyglot  containing  the  Gospels  of  UMlas,  the  Norse  or  Icelandic  Gospels, 
and  the  Vrdgate. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  was  undertaken  imder  the  reign  of  Charles  XII.,  and  the 
execution  of  the  work  was  committed  to  Eric  Bcnzel,  bishop  of  Strengnes,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Upsal,  assisted  by  Nicholas  Berg  and  other  learned  men.  Former  editions  were  collated,  and 
the  marginal  notes  were  revised  for  this  edition;  but  variations  from  the  text  of  1618  were  very 
sparingly  admitted,  except  when  they  appeared  more  conformable  to  the  originals  and  to  Luther's 
German  version.  It  was  printed  in  1703,  in  folio,  at  Stockholm,  and  is  considered  superior  to  any 
edition  that  has  yet  been  published. 

Another  revised  edition  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  1709,  in  4to.,  at  Stockholm.  The  preparation 
for  this  edition  was  commenced  by  John  Gczel,  bishop  of  Abo,  who  collated  it  with  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  texts;  but  he  died  in  1690,  and  the  work  was  completed  and  published  by  his  son.  It 
is  accompanied  with  the  prefaces  and  notes  of  Luther,  a  portrait  of  Charles  XII.,  and  a  chronological 
index.  So  many  editions  of  the  Swedish  Scriptures  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  the  country  was  generally  considered  to  be  well  supplied  with  Bibles;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1808,  when  Dr.  Paterson  visited  Sweden,  that  the  real  facts  of  the  case  were  ascertained;  and  it  was 
then  found  that  the  poorer  inhabitants  were  almost  destitute  of  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  high 
prices  of  Bibles  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes.     This  discovery  led  to  the 
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formation  of  the  Evangelical  Society,  by  whom  several  editions  for  the  poor  were  issued,  aided  by 
grants  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  text  used  was  that  of  the  authorised  version. 
The  Swedisli  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  1815,  and,  with  its  numerous  auxiliary  Societies,  still 
continues  the  important  work  of  printing  and  disseminating  the  Scrijjtures.  It  received  much 
assistance  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  until  the  year  1826,  when  the  decision  of  the 
Apocryplial  question  in  London  severed  the  connexion  between  the  two  Societies. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  Bibles  in  Sweden  without  the  Apocrypha,  several  editions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Their 
first  edition,  which  was  stereotyped,  was  published  in  1828,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Wahlin,  chaplain  to  the  Swethsh  Embassy  in  London.  The  text  adopted  was  that  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  Swedisli  Bible  Society.  Several  editions  from  the  same  text  have  since  been  printed 
by  the  same  Society  in  London,  and  likewise  at  Stockholm,  through  the  medium  of  their  Agency. 
The  total  number  of  copies  printed  by  them  has  been  117,730  Bibles,  250,484  Testaments,  17,140 
Testaments  and  Psalms,  and  29,000  separate  copies  of  the  Psalms,  besides  480  copies  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
in  embossed  characters  for  the  blind. 

Results  of  the  Dis.semination  of  this  Version.  —  Several  signal  instances  of  the  blessing 
of  God  accompanying  the  perusal  of  tills  version,  have  been  manifested  In  Individual  cases.  A 
colporteur,  writing  in  1846,  speaks  of  a  family  whom  he  visited  during  one  of  his  journeys,  and  found 
in  great  afiliction:  he  passed  a  night  at  their  house,  and  exliorted  them  to  read  the  Scriptures;  he 
continues  his  statement  as  follows: — "I  did  not  see  these  people  again  before  the  month  of  March 
this  year,  when  I  happened  to  travel  that  way,  and  called  upon  them.  How  gloriously  had  all  been 
changed  with  tliem  !  From  their  formerly  gloomy  countenances,  the  peace  of  the  Lord  was  now  shining 
forth,  which  reigned  within  their  hearts  by  faith  in  the  Saviour,  whom  they  had  found  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures;  and  they  were  unable  sufficiently  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Lord,  who  had  sent  the 
stranger  to  them.  In  order  to  show  them  the  precious  treasure  which  they  possessed  in  the  Bible  without 
knowing  It.  They  could  not  comprehend  their  former  bhndness,  which  had  not  allowed  them  to  under- 
stand that  which  was  for  them  now  as  clear  as  the  sun.  The  sick  woman  had  received  health  for  her  soul, 
and  this  evinced  such  an  Influence  upon  her  body,  that  she  was  able  to  be  out  of  bed  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  and  could  work  at  her  distaff.  But  the  good  which  proceeded  from  the  great  change 
went  still  further.  Their  manservant,  who  had  formerly  been  a  thoughtless  youth,  came  to  an  earnest 
consideration  of  the  welfare  of  liis  soul.  Their  nearest  neighbour,  a  pedlar,  had  been  a  rude  mocker 
at  all  that  Is  holy ;  but  he  was  persuaded  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  he  soon  became  convinced  of  his 
lost  condition,  and  discontinued  his  unsteady  life.  Xow  the  neighbours  called  upon  each  other  by 
turns,  in  order  to  read  the  Bible  with  humble  prayer  to  the  Lord,  and  '  to  edify  one  another  by  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs ; '  for  now  even  our  pedlar  had  found  the  pearl  of  great  price,  wliich  he 
valued  more  than  all  his  other  riches.  This  man  now  commenced  to  read  from  the  Bible  for  his 
family  every  morning  and  evening;  and  his  wife  and  both  his  servants,  with  repenting  hearts,  became 
convinced  of  the  saving  grace  that  Is  in  Jesus.  This  pedlar  exercised  likewise  a  blessed  influence 
upon  the  souls  of  others,  and  became  much  esteemed  by  all  on  account  of  his  mild  and  christlarJike 
deportment:  he  died  recently;  and  his  last  words  were,  'Glory  to  the  Lord!  I  have  gained  the 
victory  for  the  sake  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. '  "  ' 

'  Forty-third  Report  of  British  aiid  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixxii. 


,  FAROESE. 

SPECIMEN  OF   THE  FAROESE  VERSION. 
St.  MATTHEW,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  13. 

[Randeks,  1823.] 

Wlttt  taa=ui  ^an  faac  Sotfjc,  giccf  l^an  up  aa  ait  aBi(>rg;  o  taanti  i^an  'car  febflur,  gingu  ©ifcipfar  t)anfara 
til  ^nS.  2  £)  ^an  Icab  up  SDiuim  fuin,  lavbi  tair,  o  fcjc :  ^  (gaali  eru  tei  faatafu  ui  ^(anbini,  ttiui  ^immcrigjiS 
3htigje  cr  taira.  *  ©aa(i  cru  tci,  [urn  firgia,  tt;ui  tei  [fuHu  I)ugfoea(afl.  ^  ©oali  evu  tci  ©agtmouiu,  t^ui  tei 
ffuttu  ar»a  Sprina.  «  (gaali  cm  tci,  ui  l;ungra  o  tifta  ettur  jRattcIit^aiii,  t^ui  tci  ffuttu  mccttafi.  '  <SaaIi  eru 
tci  *8arini)jartiu,  t{)ut  tci  ffuHu  njouba  SSarm^jarti^^aib.  ^  ©aali  eru  tci  rcinu  cao  ■giartanun,  t^ui  tci  ffuttu 
fubja  ®ub.  8  ©nali  cru  tci  Srialiu,  t^ui  tci  [fuflu  fablafl  ®ub§  SSubn.  i*  ©aali  cru  tci,  fum  luia  Sorftlgjilfe 
ftri  Oiottcli^aibS  ©ffilb,  tt)ui  taira  cr  >§iiumcrigii8  Oiuigic.  ^^  ©aalijir  cru  Sib,  um  tci  fpotta  o  forftlgja  Xifun, 
0  te&Ia  ui  iJbtun  ;i!ubun  ibla  urn  S^ifun  ftri  muina  ©Jiitb,  o  ligoa  tea.  i^  @iixyi  g  [riji  Ziiun,  tt)ui  S00n  3;i!ara 
ffeot  ooera  migjit  ui  <§imlunun;  t^ui  fo  ijtti'oa  tci  forfilgt  5l>r6p^ctarnor,  fum  souru  firi  S^ifun.  i*  Sib  cru 
Sfjrina  Salt ;  men  qtiiSui  ®alti  miffur  Sijina,  Si  qporjun  f£efil  tea  faltajl  ?  Sea  biur  tit  ontjc  2lnna,  cnn  a 
6Ieagafi  lib,  o  traffafi  unbur  Sotfa  Soubun. 

ON  THE  FAROESE  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.  —  The  Faroe  or  Feroe  Islands  belong  to  Denmark, 
and  lie  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  between  the  Shetland  Isles  and  Iceland.  They  are  twenty-two  in 
number,  but  only  seventeen  are  inhabited.  Their  total  area  amounts  to  495  square  miles,  and  the 
population  is  about  7000. 

The  islanders  are  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Old  Norse,  or  Icelandic 
language.  All  mercantile,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  aUairs  are  carried  on  in  Danish,  but  the  natives 
employ  their  own  dialect  as  the  common  medium  of  colloquial  intercourse. 

Version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  this  Dialect. — About  the  year  1817, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Schrceter,  rector  of  one  of  the  churches  in  the  Faroe  Isles,  offered  to  produce  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Faroese  dialect,  provided  that  the  directors  of  the  Danish  Bible  Society 
would  undertake  to  print  an  edition.  He  urged,  among  other  reasons  for  engaging  in  this  work,  that 
the  islanders  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  attend  their  churches  more  than  from  four  to  six  times  a 
year;  and  that  most  of  them,  especially  the  younger  part  of  the  community,  are  so  little  acquainted  with 
Danish, that  they  are  unable  to  read  the  Danish  Bible.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Schroeter,  but  as  there  was  some  difficulty  in  writing  in  a  dialect  in  which  neither  grammars 
nor  even  printed  books  existed,  the  publication  was  delayed,  in  order  that  greater  accuracy  might  be 
ensured.  The  Danish  Committee  at  length  found  a  learned  pastor  in  Jutland,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyngbye, 
who  during  his  botanical  rambles  in  the  Faroe  Isles  had  acquired  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
dialect.  He  was  employed  to  correct  the  press,  and  under  his  superintendence  1500  copies  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  were  printed  in  Faroese  at  Randers  in  Jutland,  with  no  assistance  from  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  apart  from  the  grants  made  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Danish  Society. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  printed,  or  even  translated 
into  Faroese. 


CLASS  III.-INDO-EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 

E.      CRECO-LATIN      FAMILY. 

ANCIENT    GEEEK. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    ANCIENT    GKEEK   VERSION, 

ACCORDING  TO  TILE  "  TEXTUS  RECEPTUS." 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

'£iV  apxv  V"  o  ^oyoi;,  Koi  6  Xoyo';  yv  Trpo?  tov  Oebv,  koI  0eo9  ^v  6  X6709.  '  OvTOf;  rjv  h'  o.p)(ri  irpo^  tov 
Qeov.  ^  TluVTa  hi  avTov  eyeveTO'  naX  ^fo/jt?  avTov  eyevero  ovBe  ev  b  yeyovev.  *  'Ev  avTio  ^(ol]  ijv,  Kal  fj 
tfari  yv  to  ^w?  tmv  avdpiinruiv.  ^  Kal  ro  tf>ct)<;  ev  rfj  aKorla  <^alvei,  Kal  1)  aKoria  avrh  ov  KareXa^ev. 
''  'Eyei'eTO  av9p(iiTro<;  aTreaTaX/J-iuoi;  Trapa  Oeoii'  ovo/xa  avTip  Icocivvr]';.  '^  OvTO'i  rfkOev  et?  fiaprvpiav, 
I'va  fj,apTvp>]ar)  -irepl  tov  (^&)to9,  iva  7ruvTe<;  inaTevaaiai  St  avrov.  ^  Ovk  i]v  eKelvo'i  to  (^&)?,  aXK  iva 
fxapTvpi](jy  jrepl  tov  ^uito^.  ^  ^Hv  to  (f>S><;  to  likydivov,  o  (pwTL^ei  ircivTa  avOptOTTOV  ep'^o/Mevov  et?  tov 
Koafiov.  '"  '£1/  T&i  Koa/xM  ijv,  Kal  6  Koa/xo'i  Si'  avTov  iyeveTo'  Kal  6  KoafWi  avTov  ovk  e'71'ft).  ^'  Et?  Ta 
'ISLa  yXde,  Kal  01  'ihioi  avTov  ov  irapeXa^ov.  ^^  "Oaoi,  he  eXa^ov  avTov,  'ihwKev  avToU  e^ovcnav  TeKva 
Oeov  yeveaOat,,  to«  TnaTevovcnv  et?  to  ovofia  avTov'  '^  O'l  ovk  e^  a't/xuTcov,  ovhe  eK  OeXyfiaTO';  aapKo';, 
ovBe  eK  deXi'ifiaTO';  avSpo^,  dXX'  eK  Oeov  eyevvt'idrjcrai'.  ''  Kal  0  X6709  crap^  eyeveTO'  Kal  eaKi^vaaev  ev  yfuv, 
(kuI  eOeaadixeda  t>]v  So^av  avTov,  Bo^av  to?  fiovoyevov<;  irapd  Trarpb';,)  7rXyprj<;  yaptTO^  Kal  dXr]deia<;. 

ON  THE  ANCIENT  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Geographical  Extent. — At  the  time  of  the  first  preacliing  of  Christianity,  the  more  civilised 
nations  of  the  Roman  empire  (however  dissimilar  their  respective  vernacular  tongues)  were  united  by 
the  bond  of  a  common  language,  which  to  them  was  almost  the  only  known  medium  of  poetry, 
learning,  and  philosophy.  That  language  was  the  Greek.  In  certain  countries,  as  in  Greece  itself,  in 
Egypt,  and,  as  some  say,  in  Syria,  it  was  used  in  the  common  afEiirs  of  life;  but  everywhere  it  was  the 
language  of  literature,  and  as  such  held  the  same  position  that  was  occupied  by  Latin  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  the  primary  cause,  under  Providence,  of  the 
wide  diffusion  of  this  language ;  and  although  the  Grecian  empire  was  afterwards  supplanted  by  the 
Roman,  yet  the  civilisation,  the  arts,  and  the  language  of  Greece  long  remained  predominant. 

Chaeacteristics  of  the  Language. — The  ancient  Greek  language  was  divided  into  four 
principal  dialects — the  Attic,  the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  and  the  iEoUc — distinguished  froni  each  other 
by  varieties  of  orthography  and  pronunciation.  "WHien  under  Philip  of  Macedon  the  Grecian  rcpubhcs 
lost  their  freedom,  and  became  more  or  less  united  under  one  government,  the  various  dialects  were 
gradually  amalgamated  into  one.  The  language  which  thus  sprang  up  from  this  intcrmLxture  of 
dialects  differed  materially  from  that  of  books,  as  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  early  poets  and 
philosophers.  It  however  became  current  wherever  the  (jreek  language  was  spoken  ;  it  was  even  used 
by  the  later  wi'iters  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  wide  diffusion,  received  the  name  of  KOivy  SidXeKT0<;,  the 
common  dialect.  The  Septuagint  version  was  written  in  this  dialect,  and  it  was  also  selected  by  Divine 
Providence  as  the  appropriate  medium  of  communicating  to  man  the  new  covenant  in  Chnst  Jesus. 
It  is  characterised  by  the  promiscuous  employment  of  forms  originally  peculiar  to^  one  dialect ;  Attic, 
Ionic,  and  Doric  words  are  indiscriminately  used,  and  often  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  words  of 
foreign  origin.  Planck  has  observed,  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  are,  in  the  flexion  of  nouns,  no 
traces  of  any  of  the  ancient  dialects  except  the  Attic,  but  that  in  the  flexion  of  verbs  there  is  more 
variety,  the  Attic  furnishing  most  examples,  and  the  Doric  aflbrding  others,  wliile  many  of  the  forms 
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are  exclusively  to  be  met  with  in  the  later  idiom.  The  influence  of  Hebrew  characteristics  is  likewise 
to  be  traced  in  the  New  Testament,  in  several  passages  the  phraseology  being  Hebrew,  while  the  words 
are  Greek.  This  is  more  especially  observable  in  the  frequent  use  of  a  double  substantive  (arising  from 
the  paucity  of  adjectives  in  Hebrew),  and  in  the  use  of  the  words  of  God  as  indicative  of  the  superlative 
degree.  The  Greek  alphabet  is  a  modification  of  the  Phosnician,  and  it  is  to  the  adoption  of  this 
alphabet,  which  is  but  ill-adapted  to  express  any  sounds  except  those  of  Shemitic  origin,  that  many  of 
the  anomalies  of  the  Greek  language  are  to  be  attributed.' 

Codices  of  the  New  Testament.  —  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  was  originally  communicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  inspired  penmen  in  the  Greek 
language.  Some  indeed  have  asserted,  that  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  were  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  transferred  into  Greek ; 
but  the  data  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  autographs  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  were  not  preserved  beyond  the  commencement  of 
the  third  century,  even  if  they  remained  in  existence  so  long ;  but,  prior  to  that  period,  many  copies  of 
the  sacred  writings  had  been  made  and  dispersed  among  the  infant  churches.  The  most  ancient  copies 
appear  generally  to  have  been  made  on  Egyptian  papyrus,  a  very  perisliable  material,  and  of  these  none 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.  As  early  as  the  fourth  century  we  find  vellum  in  common  use  for  writing  ; 
and,  in  the  eleventh  century,  paper  made  of  cotton,  wool,  or  linen,  was  adopted.  The  oldest  MSS. 
have  no  divisions  of  words,  and  no  accents,  and  arc  all  written  in  capital,  or,  as  they  were  formerly 
called,  uncial  letters.  The  earliest  MS.  written  in  letters  of  the  present  cursive  form  bears  the  date 
890,  but  even  after  this  period  the  old  uncial  characters  were  sometimes  xised  on  account  of  their 
beautiful  regularity.^ 

Although  the  Scriptures  were  given  in  the  first  instance  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God,  yet 
no  supiernatural  power  was  communicated  to  those  who  transcribed  them.  The  multiplication  of  copies 
was  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  other  books  which  have  been  transmitted  from  ancient 
times.  The  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  are  not,  therefore,  free  from  the  errors  of  copyists;  but  as  it 
is  not  likely,  or  even  possible,  that  copies  executed  by  diflerent  persons,  and  from  dillereut  exemplars, 
should  all  contain  precisely  the  same  errors,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that,  by  the  careful  comparison 
of  copies,  one  copy  can  be  used  to  correct  another,  and  the  purity  of  the  original  text  be  tlius  in  a 
great  measure  restored.  An  error  in  an  ancient  exemplar  would  be  perpetuated  in  all  copies  and 
versions  made  from  it ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  cause  that  a  sort  of  family  resemblance  is  to  be 
traced  in  copies,  certain  MSS.  indicating,  by  peculiar  or  faulty  readings,  the  age  and  country  of  the 
exemplar  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  This  circumstance  has  led  to  the  classification  of  ]\ISS. 
Griesbach  has  divided  all  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  following  classes,  generally  termed 
families,  editions,  or  recensions  :  — 

I.  The  Alexandrian  recension,  so  called  because  it  emanated  from  Alexandria  :  it  is  quoted  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  other  Greek  fathers.  The  Coptic 
version  agrees  wholly  with  it,  and  the  Ethiopic  and  Armenian  versions  coincide  with  it 
in  part. 

II.  The  Western  recension,  used  in  countries  where  the  Latin  language  was  spoken,  and  with  which 

the  Latin  versions  coincide.     The  Sahidic  and  Jerusalem  Syriac  versions  also  agree  with 
it:  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  other  Latin  fathers  quote  it. 

III.  The  Constantinopolitan  recension,  to  which  the  mass  of  modern  IMSS.  and  the  Moscow  codices 

of  Paul's  epistles  are  referrible.     Quotations  from  this  recension  appear  in  the  works 

of  the  fathers  who  lived  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  till  the  sixth  century  in  Greece, 

Asia  Minor,   and  the  neighbouring  provinces.^     The  Gothic  and  Sclavonic  versions 

coincide  witli  it. 

The  classification  of  MSS.  is,  however,  a  very  intricate  subject,  the  classes  being  so  blended  that 

it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  ;   and,  besides,  the  discrepancies  are  so  trifling,  being  chiefly  of  an 

orthographical  nature,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  which  class  a  given  ]\IS.  may 

belong.     Hence  various  systems  of  classification  have  been  proposed  by  different  writers  :  some  affirm 

that  there  are  four  distinct  classes,  and  others  that  there  are  only  two.     According  to  the  system  of 

Scholz,  MSS.  are  divisible  into  the  Alexandrian  or  African  (including  the  first  two  classes  of  Griesbach), 

and  the  ConstantlnopoUtan  or  Asiatic. 

>  Haughton's  Short  Enquiiy  into  the  Nature  of  Langfuage,  pp.  22,  23.  2  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  l6. 

3  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Uiblical  Criticism,  p.  230. 
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Individual  MSS.  are  conventionally  distinguished  from  each  other  by  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  being  adixcd  to  each.  Tliese  marks  do  not  point  out  the  relative  antiquity  or  value  of  the 
MSS.,  but  seem  to  have  been  applied  in  the  first  instance  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  and  to  have  been 
afterwards  retained  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  most  ancient  and  valuable  MSS.  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  are  the  following  : — 

GODEX  A,  sometimes  called  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  having  in  all  probability  been  written  at 
Alexandria,  whence  it  was  certainly  brought.  It  is  commonly  referred  to  the  fifth 
century.  It  contains  the  Old  Testament  in  three  volumes,  and  the  New  Testament  in 
one  volume:  appended  to  the  latter  is  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  a  fragment  of  the  second.'  This  MS.  was  presented  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  and  afterwards  of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  in  1628,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  British  JMuseum.  A  fiicsimile  edition  of  the  iS'ew  Testament  was 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1726,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Woide  :  the  Old  Testament  was  afterwards  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber. 
Codex  B,  generally  termed  the  Vatican  MS.,  because  it  belongs  to  that  library,  marked  1209. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  extant,  being  ascribed  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  It  contains  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  the  book  of  Revelation  has 
been  added  to  it  by  a  modern  hand.  It  wants  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  those  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  Old  Testament  was  printed  from  this 
MS.  in  1587  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
given  by  Granville  Penn. 

Another  MS.,  also  marked  B,  and  therefore  sometimes  confounded  with  the  preceding, 

is  in  the  Vatican  Library.     It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  seventh  century,  and  contains 

the  Apocalypse,  witli  the  Homilies  of  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa :  a  facsimile  of  it  is 

given  in  Blanchini's  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex.      The  text  has  been  published  by 

Tischendorf. 

Codex  C,  also  called  Codex  Ephraemi,  and  sometimes  Codex  Regms,  because  preserved  in  the 

Royal  Library  of  Paris.    This  valuable  MS.,  which  originally  contained  the  whole  of  the 

New  Testament,  and  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  written  about 

the  sixth  century  in  Egypt,  but  was  erased  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  make  room  for 

the  works  of  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  which  were  written  over  it.     By  means  of  chemical 

applications,  however,  the  original  text  has  been  in  a  great  measure  restored.     Wetstein 

succeeded  in  deciphering  and  collating  it ;  and,  in  1843,  a  splendid  facsimile  edition 

with  prolegomena  was  jiublishi'd  by  Tischendorf. 

Codex  D,  also  known  as  Codex  Cu?ilabrir/ie?isis  or  Bezce,  because  presented  in  1581  to  the  University 

of  Cambridge  by  Beza.     It  had  for  years  previously  lain  neglected  in  the  monastery  of 

St.  Irenffius  at  Lyons,  whence  Beza  had  procured  it.     It  contains  the  Gospels  and  Acts 

with  a  Latin  version.     It  belongs  probably  to  the  seventh  century,  but  to  what  country 

is  uncertain.     A  beautifid  facsimile  edition  was  published  by  Dr.  Kij)hng  at  Cambridge, 

in  1793. 

Codex  D,  or  Codex  Claromontanus,  probably  marked  D,  because  erroneously  believed  by  Dr.  Mill 

and  other  critics  to  form  the  second  part  of  the  preceding.     It  is  a  Greek  and  Latin 

copy  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  is  called  Codex  Claromontanus  because  procured  from 

Clermont  in  France  by  Beza.     It  belongs  either  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.     It 

is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.     In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

certain  sheets  were  cut  out  of  it  by  a  thief,  and  sold  in  England,  but  they  were  restored 

to  the  Ubrary  by  Lord  Oxford  In  1729. 

Facsimiles  of  several  other  MSS.  have  been  published,  but  the  bare  enumeration  of  all  the  MSS. 

of  the  New  Testament  within  our  limits  would  be  impossible.     The  number  of  MSS.  known  to  have 

been  collated  in  whole  or  in  part  amounts,  according  to  Scholz,  to  674.     By  far  the  greater  number  of 

these  MSS.  contain  only  the  Four  Gospels,  this  portion  of  Scripture  having  been  most  constantly  in 

demand,  because  most  frequently  used  in  the  public  service  of  the  church.     Ancient  copies  of  the 

entire  New  Testament  are  extremely  rare.     MSS.  Lectionaria,  which  contain  the  detached  portions  of 

the  Testament  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.      Copies  of  the  book  of 

Revelation  are  remarkably  scarce:  there  are  in  fact  but  three  ancient  MSS.  in  wliich  this  book  is  to  be 

1  Butler's  Horae  Biblica;,  p.  89. 
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found,  namely  Codex  A,  one  of  the  Codices  marked  B,  and  Codex  C.  Of  these,  Codex  C  is  the  most 
vahiable,  but  it  is  unfortunately  very  defective,  about  nine  chapters  being  missing  ;  so  that  Codex  B, 
the  text  of  which  has  been  lately  published  by  Tiscliendorf,  and  Codex  A  (the  Alexandrine  MS.)  are 
the  only  ancient  exemplars  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  this 
incalculably  important  book. 

Printed  Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. — Six  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  John  were 
printed  at  Venice  as  early  as  1504,  by  Aldus  Mauutius,  and  the  whole  of  that  gospel  was  piinted  at 
Tubingen  in  Suabia,  in  1512.  But  these  editions  are  interesting  only  as  literary  curiosities,  for  though 
they  constituted  the  first  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament  ever  committed  to  the  press,  yet  they 
exercised  no  influence  whatever  on  succeeding  editions. 

The  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  entire  New  Testament  is  contained  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot,  a  work  we  have  already  described  in  our  account  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  MSS.  used 
for  this  impression  were  most  probably,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  prologue,  furnished  for  the  purpose  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  from  the  Vatican  Library.  There  is  abundant  internal  evidence  to  prove  that  these  MSS. 
were  of  no  great  antiquity,  for  the  text  agrees  with  MSS.  written  in  tlie  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries  in  all  passages  wherein  they  differ  from  ancient  exemplars. 

The  earliest  published  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  that  of  Erasmus,  which  appeared  at 
Basle  in  1516;  whereas  the  Complutensian  text,  although  printed  in  1514,  was  not  published  till  1520. 
Erasmus  prepared  the  text  from  four  MSS.,  the  most  ancient  of  which  belonged  to  the  tenth  century, 
and  contained  all  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse.  His  other  three  MSS.  consisted  of  a  copy 
of  the  Gospels,  written,  according  to  Wetstein,  in  the  fifteenth  century;  a  copy  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
of  rather  earlier  date,  and  a  document  containing  the  book  of  Eevelation,  which  lie  asserted  was 
almost  apostolic  in  age:  but  as  the  text  in  this  MS.  was  accompanied  with  the  Commentary  of  Arethas, 
who  lived  at  least  900  years  after  the  time  of  the  apostles,  its  antiquity  seems  very  doubtful.'  It 
belonged  originally  to  Reuchlin,  but  after  its  publication  by  Erasmus  it  seems  to  have  disappeared, 
and  no  one  knows  what  has  become  of  it.  The  other  three  MSS.  used  by  Erasmus  are  still  preserved 
at  Basle.  In  addition  to  these  MSS.,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  other  critical  apparatus  except  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  a  commentary  of  Theophylact  containing  part  of  the  Greek  text :  but  this 
Theophylact  was  the  last  of  the  Greek  fathers;  he  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  his 
testimony  is  therefore  of  little  weiglit  as  compared  with  that  of  the  early  fathers.  Erasmus  professed, 
indeed,  to  have  consulted  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril ;  but  he  could  only  have  seen  the  Latin 
versions  of  their  writings,  as  no  edition  of  their  original  texts  had  then  been  issued  from  the  press.'^ 
He  employed  but  nine  months  and  a  half  in  the  preparation  and  printing  of  his  first  edition,  although 
it  comprised  copious  annotations  and  a  Latin  version  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Greek. 
Indications  of  this  undue  haste  are  clearly  perceptible  in'  many  places,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  in 
several  passages  where  his  MSS.  were  illegible,  he  supplied  the  defects  by  words  of  his  own  translation 
from  the  Vulgate.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  concluding  six  verses  of  the  book  of  Eevelation, 
which  are  well  known  to  have  been  wanting  in  Reuchlin's  MS. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  published  by  Erasmus  three  years  after  the  first, 
and,  according  to  Mill,  it  contains  no  less  than  400  corrections.  His  third  edition  appeared  in  1522, 
and  he  then  inserted  the  text  1  John  v.  7,  which  he  had  rejected  in  his  two  first  editions  because  it 
was  wanting  in  the  MSS.  he  had  originally  employed.  This  alteration  was  made  on  the  authority  of 
a  MS.  now  in  Dublin.  The  first  English  version  from  the  Greek  was  made  by  Tyndale  from  this  third 
edition.  A  copy  of  the  Complutensian  text  was  not  seen  by  Erasmus  till  after  the  year  1522,  but  his  fourth 
and  fifth  editions,  which  appeared  in  1527  and  1535,  contain  many  alterations  made  in  conformity  to 
it.  Dr.  Mill  states  that  in  these  editions  there  are  ninety  corrections  from  the  Complutensian  text  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,  and  twenty-six  only  in  all  the  other  books.  These  editions  are  of  especial 
importance,  as  they  form  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions,  and  contain,  siihstantially ,  the  Greek  text 
in  general  use  at  the  present  day. 

During  the  nineteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  last  editions  of 
Erasmus,  nine  or  ten  other  New  Testaments  were  printed  ;  but  they  were  all  taken  from  one  or  other 
of  the  editions  of  Erasmus,  except  that  by  Colinasus,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1534.'  Colinseus 
drew  his  text  partly  from  those  of  Erasmus,  partly  from  the  Complutensian,  and  partly  from  MSS. 
which  he  collated  for  the  purpose.     Three  of  these  MSS.  are  preserved  at  Paris.     This  edition  is 

>  Marsh's  licctuves  on  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  101.  -  Marsh's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  105. 

3  Marsh's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  lio. 
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particularly  correct  and  valuable,  but  it  met  with  undeserved  neglect,  and  being  shortly  after  its 
appearance  eclipsed  by  the  more  popular  editions  of  Stephens,  it  had  no  share  whatever  in  the 
formation  of  the  received  text. 

The  four  editions  of  Kobert  Stephens  (the  step-son  of  Colina2us)  appeared  in  1546,  1549, 
1550,  and  1551:  his  son  jniblished  a  fifth  edition  in  1569.  These  editions  are  more  celebrated  for 
their  typographical  neatness  than  for  their  critical  excellence:  the  text  is  drawn  partly  from  Erasmus, 
and  partly  from  the  Complutonsian ;  and  even  the  third,  or  folio,  edition,  which  was  alleged  by 
Stephens  to  have  been  formed  on  the  autliority  of  ancient  MSS.,  was  found,  on  subsequent  examina- 
tion, to  be  little  more  than  a  mere  reprint  of  Erasmus's  fifth  edition,  with  marginal  readings  from 
about  sixteen  MSS.  The  verses  into  wliich  the  New  Testament  is  divided  were  invented  by  Stephens, 
and  first  appeared  in  his  edition  of  1551. 

The  third  edition  of  Stephens  was  reprinted  by  Beza,  in  1565,  with  about  fifty  emendations. 
It  is  ratlier  surprising  that  Beza  did  not  introduce  further  improvements  in  the  text,  as  he  had  the 
advantage  of  possessing  two  valuable  MSS.,  the  Codex  Beza2  and  the  Codex  Claromontanus  above 
described,  besides  the  Syriac  version,  then  lately  published  with  a  very  close  Latin  translation  by 
Tremellius :  but  Beza  employed  these  critical  materials  almost  exclusively  in  drawing  up  the  polemical 
disquisitions  which  he  inserted  in  the  notes  of  his  editions.  Like  Stephens,  he  was  a  native  of 
France,  and  a  Protestant;  and  being  persecuted  on  account  of  his  reHglon,  he  fled  to  Geneva,  where, 
between  the  years  1565  and  1598,  he  published  five  editions  of  his  Testament.  All  these  editions 
are  accompanied  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a  Latin  version  executed  by  himself.  The  best  reprint 
of  Beza's  Greek  text  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  edition  which  appeared  at  Cambridge  in  1642, 
with  the  notes  of  Joachim  Camerarius. 

In  1624,  the  first  of  the  celebrated  Elzevir  editions  was  published  by  tlie  Elzevirs,  printers  at 
Leyden.  The  editor  Is  unknown;  but  It  is  evident  he  had  little  recourse  to  MSS.  authorities,  the 
text,  like  that  of  Beza,  being  founded  on  the  third  edition  of  Stephens.  This  text,  however,  obtained 
so  much  celebrity,  that  It  became  commonly  known  as  the  te.xtus  receptus ;  and  for  upwards  of  a 
century  It  was  (with  few  exceptions)  reprinted  In  every  successive  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  the  editions  formed  from  this  text,  may  be  mentioned  those  published  by 
('Urcellxus,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1658,  1675,  1685,  and  1699:  these  editions  contain  a  collection  of 
parallel  passages,  and  the  greatest  number  of  various  readings  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  prior  to  that  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Walton's  Polyglot.  Some  of  these  readings  are 
said  to  be  unfairly  quoted,  without  autliorlties,  in  order  to  favour  the  Soclnian  heresy. 

The  Greek  text  in  Walton's  Polyglot  is  printed  from  the  folio  edition  of  Stephens.  Dr.  Fell 
published  another  edition,  chiefly  from  the  same  text,  at  Oxford,  in  1675;  he  copied  the  numerous 
readings  of  the  Polyglot,  to  which  he  added  collations  from  other  sources. 

A  new  era  in  biblical  criticism  commences  with  the  year  1707,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mill 
published,  at  Oxford,  his  important  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  30,000  various  readings  and 
useful  prolegomena.  He  selected  for  his  text  the  third  edition  of  Stephens,  as  reprinted  In  Walton's 
Polyglot,  and  added  all  the  collections  of  readings  that  had  then  been  j^ubllshed:  he  also  formed 
new  collations  himself  of  original  editions,  and  of  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  which 
occur  In  the  writings  of  the  fathers;  and  he  obtained  extracts  of  MSS.  that  had  not  previously  been 
collated.  During  thirty  years  he  devoted  himself,  with  increasing  assiduity,  to  the  jaroductlon  of 
this  work,  and  he  survived  its  publication  but  fourteen  days.  A  re-Impression  of  his  edition  was 
executed  by  Klister,  at  Rotterdam,  in  1710,  with  the  readings  of  twelve  additional  MSS.  The  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament  published  at  the  present  day  are  almost  invariably,  at  least  In  this  country, 
printed  from  Mill's  text. 

An  attempt  towards  a  critical  amendment  of  the  text  was  made  by  Dr.  Wells,  in  his  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  published  at  Oxford,  In  detached  portions,  between  the  years  1709  and  1719. 
But  far  more  considerable  corrections  of  the  received  text  were  introduced  In  the  edition  published 
by  Bcngel,  at  Tubingen,  in  1734:  it  is  however  remarkable,  that  except  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
Bengel  does  not  adopt  one  reading  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  printed  editions. 
His  edition  is  distinguished  by  its  accuracy;  he  does  not  alter  the  text  itself,  except  in  the  book 
of  Revelation,  but  the  relative  value  of  the  various  readings  is  signified  by  the  characters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  aSixed  to  each  citation. 

The  materials  for  the  revision  of  the  text  were  greatly  increased  in  1751-2  by  the  publication 
of  Wetstein's  edition,  with  its  valuable  prolegomena  and  its  vast  collection  of  readings.  Wetstein 
collated  several  MSS.  himself;  (in  thirty-eight  years  he  collated  about  eighteen  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  ;) 
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others  he  examined,  and  the  collations  of  others  were  diligently  collected  by  him.  This  edition  is 
considered  by  Michaclis  to  be  more  important,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  than  any  other.  The 
notes  are  particularly  useful;  for  they  contain  copious  extracts  from  rabbinical  writers,  which  greatly 
serve  to  explain  the  idiom  and  turn  of  expression  of  the  New  Testament.'  The  text  is  simply  a 
reprint  of  the  editio  reccpta  of  the  Elzevirs.  The  emendations  proposed  by  Wetstein,  and  indicated 
by  him  in  the  margin,  were  adopted  by  Bowyer,  a  learned  printer  in  London,  who  inserted  them 
in  the  text  of  his  edition,  published  1763:  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1772. 

Between  the  years  1775  and  1777,  Dr.  Griesbacli  published  his  revised  text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment; but  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  which  was  completed  in  1806,  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
because  it  contains  the  results  of  collations  made  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition. 
The  first  volume  of  this  second  edition  was  reprinted  in  1796,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  then  Duke  of 
Grafton.  All  the  critical  materials  which  had  been  amassed  by  Mill,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Matthsei, 
Bircli,  and  Alter,  together  with  the  results  of  his  own  extensive  researches,  were  collected  by  Dr. 
Griesbach,  and  applied  by  him  to  the  general  revision  of  the  text.  Besides  the  readings  which 
he  admitted  into  the  text,  he  formed  a  large  collection  of  marginal  readings,  to  which  he  affixed 
marks  to  denote  the  various  degrees  of  probability  as  to  the  genuineness  of  such  readings.  In  1805, 
he  published  a  manual  edition,  exhibiting,  in  a  compendious  form,  the  results  to  which  he  had  been 
led  by  his  minute  critical  investigations.  The  various  readings  of  this  edition  were  printed,  together 
with  Mill's  text,  in  a  foolscap  8vo.  volume,  by  Mr.  Bagster. 


AOYKA,  XI.  1-13. 
KAI  lyivero  iv  t(3  elvai  avTov  iv  Toiria  Tivi  irpoa-ev^o/JLevov, 
(Ls  i-jrava-aTo,  eliri  Tts  TuJi'  fiadrjTuiv  avTov  Trpo?  avTov  Kupie, 
BtSa^ov  T//xas  irpoaevxeaOai,  Ka^ois  Kal  'liodvv)]?  eSi'Sa^t  tovs 
fi.aOrjTa';  avrov.  ^  EiTre  8e  avToh'  "Orav  irpouevxqa'Oe,  Aeyerc- 
ndrep  "r/iJiuiv"  '6  iv  TOis  ovpavol's,'  ayiaaOrfrui  to  ovojxa,  (tov 
iXOero)  '  Tj  /Sao-tXcia  (rov "  '' y€vr]6r]Tu>  to  Bihqjxa  crov,  '  u)s  Iv 
ovpavS,  Kal  itrl  t^s  y^s. '  ^  Tov  aprov  rjjxwv  tov  Ittlovctiov  oloov 
rjfuv  TO  Koff  Tjfi-ipav.  *  Kai  a0£s  yjiMV  ras  d/iapnas  rifxCiv  xai 
yap  avTol  ^ a.^Uix.a/"  Travrl  6<t>uX.ovTL  rjplv  koX  (jlt)  cicrtvcyKrjs 
^/aSs  €is  TTupacriJ.ov,  ^  aWa  pvcrai  ^/xSs  cltto  toC  Trovrjpov. 
^  Kat  cTirt  irpos  airoiJS'  Tts  t'^  v/xwi/  €^€i  (f>L\ov,  koI  iropevcreTai, 
irpos  avTov  pna-ovvKTCov,  koi  *  eiTn; '  airw-  ^tXe,  ^rjtrov  jU.ot 
Tpus  apTOVi,  ^  'EireiS^  <^l\o%  'p.ov"  TrapcyeVcTO  e^  oSov  xpos 
/A€,  Kal  owK  i)(ui  o  TrapaOrja-w  avTw-  "'  KaKcti'os  tauidev  diroKpi^cis 
e'lrg-  Mt;  p.oi  kottovs  irdpcx*'  ^Srj  17  dvpa  KiKXtiaTai,  Koi  to. 
5rat8ia  /xov  p-er  ip-ov  us  Trjv  KoiT-qv  elcriv  ov  Bvvap.aL  ava<TTa.'s 
Sovvai  (70L.  ^  Aiyui  vplv,  et  Kal  ov  &u)0€l  airo)  avaaras,  Bia  to 
etvai  auToB  (f>i\ov,  8id  ye  t^v  avaiieiav  avTov  tyep^eis  SoJcTEt 
avT<j}  ocriav  XPI7^^'-  ^  Kdyu  vplv  Xiyoi-  AiTcn-e,  Kat  So^rjo-CTat 
vpA.v  IrjTUTe,  Kal  eiipijo-£T£-  Kpov€TE,  Kal  '  dvoiy^o-£Tai '  ijaiv. 
1"  Uas  yap  6  aiTuJi'  \ap,pa.vei.,  Kal  6  ^rjTwv  evpia-Kei,  Kal  t(3 
Kpov'ovTi  '  dvoiy^o-£Tat."  l\  TiVa  St  '"  vp.S>v"  tov  TraTcpa  atT»}o-£i 
o  vlos  dpTov,  p-r]  X.160V  CTTiSoio-ei  auTw ;  "  ti  Kal  i)(6vv,  pr]  dvTi 
ixOvos  o<l>LV  'imSwtrci  avTw;"    1^*H  Kal  tav  aiT^OTj  oioy,  p,^ 


eTnbwcret  avToi  aKOpinov ; 


13  El 


I  ovv  upcis,  TTOvqpoi  VTrap^ovTCS, 


o'SaTe  ''  dya^a  8op,aTa  "  StSovai  Toh  TtKvots  vp.mv,  iroam  p.aXkov 
6  Tlartip,  ''"  o  l^  oipavov,  Sijxru  IXveCp-a  ayiov  tois  aiTOVcrLV 


A  revision  of  the  Greek  text,  on  the  authority  of  a  set  of  MSS.  of  the 
published  by  Matthsei,    at  Riga,   1782-1788:    he  formed  his  edition  from 


Griesbach. 
1805. 


-  (TOV  ij  jSafftXeu 
iom.y€vr}dTiJ7to.. 
T^S  yris. 


faiiiiofjt.tv  r 


c^  vflSlv  r 


SCHOLZ. 
1830. 


Lachmann. 
1842. 


!  [ws  ^v   oiipavZ 


TiSCHENDORF. 
1849. 


<I  add  vfxCiv. 


'  avoixOyjai 
1  e^  vfj.mv. 


Byzantine  family,  was 
the   rich   collection   of 


»  Butler's  Horae  Biblica?,  p.  109- 
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Byzantine  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Patriarchal  Library  at  Moscow.  Among  the  critical  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  must  also  be  mentioned  that  of  Dr.  Harwood,  publislied  in  London,  1770,  and  again 
in  1784,  in  wiiich  the  received  text  forms  the  basis,  but  corrected  by  readings  from  tlie  Code.x  liezoe 
and  the  Code.x;  Claromontanus.  Alter's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  publislied  1786-7,  is  merely  a 
copy  from  a  single  MS.,  the  Codex  Lambecii  L,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  accompanied  with 
various  readings  from  Greek  MSS.  in  the  same  library,  and  from  the  Coptic,  Sclavonic,  and  Latin 
versions.  In  1781,  an  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  published,  with  various  readings  from  the 
Vatican  and  other  MSS.,  the  results  of  the  combined  labour  of  Professors  Birch,  Adler,  and  Molden- 
hawer,  who  were  employed  by  the  King  of  Denmark  to  traverse  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 
for  the  purpose  of  collating  the  most  famous  MSS.  contained  in  those  countries.  This  edition  is 
particularly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  large  extracts  it  contains  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  In  1798, 
Birch  published,  at  Copenhagen,  a  collection  of  various  readings  derived  from  the  same  sources;  but  a 
calamitous  fire,  which  destroyed  the  priuting-oflicc,  types,  and  paper,  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  entire  work. 

Another  revised  Greek  Testament  was  published  in  1830-18.36,  by  Dr.  Scholz,  of  Bonn,  who  had 
for  years  been  accumulating  materials  for  this  work  from  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe  and  the 
East.  This  edition  contains  a  greater  number  of  readings  than  any  of  the  preceding.  In  the  correction 
of  the  text,  (h'iesbach  had  generally  admitted  the  authority  of  the  more  ancient  MSS.;  but  Scholz 
was  influenced  by  a  contrary  principle,  for,  as  the  ancient  MSS.  are  very  few  in  number,  he  contended 
that  their  testimony  is  of  less  weight  than  that  of  the  mass  of  more  modern  MSS.  The  text  of  Scholz 
has  been  twice  reprinted  in  England;  once,  in  1840,  in  the  "  English  Hexapla,"  and  again,  in  1841, 
in  the  "Critical  Greek  and  English  New  Testament:"  in  this  latter  edition,  the  text  is  accompanied 
by  the  readings,  both  textual  and  marginal,  of  Griesbach,  and  the  variations  of  the  principal  printed 
editions. 

In  1831,  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  by  Lachmann:  it  is  conducted  on  the 
principle  that  the  ancient  MSS.  are  to  be  followed  implicitly,  even  in  cases  where  there  are  manifest 
errors  of  transcription;  and  no  appeal  except  to  Greek  and  Latin  authorities  is  admitted.  At  the  end 
of  this  edition  there  is  a  list  (extending  to  42  pages)  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  received  text 
and  that  adopted  by  Lachmann.  In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  the  authorities  on  which  the 
corrections  of  the  text  were  made  are  given,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  added. 

In  1841,  Tischendorf  published  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  in  which  he  partly  adopted 
the  readings  of  ancient  authorities:  other  editions  have  been  issued  by  him;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  one  published  at  Paris,  for  which  he  appears  to  have  searched  many  ]\ISS.,  with  the  view 
of  selecting  such  particular  readings  as  exhibit  any  tendency  to  countenance  the  renderings  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate.      Tischendorf  has  just  completed  a  new  edition  of  his  Leipsic  Greek  Testament. 

In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  the  MSS.  in  which  the  Apocalypse  has  been  transmitted  to  us, 
that  book  affords  less  scope  for  textual  criticism  than  any  other  portion  of  the  New  Testament ;  hence 
it  has  been  comparatively  overlooked  in  many  of  the  critical  editions  above  enumerated.  Erasmus,  as 
we  have  seen,  edited  it  upon  very  slender  authority;  and  Griesbach,  finding  that  his  system  of 
classification  was  ina]3plicable  to  this  book,  devoted  but  little  critical  attention  to  it.  It  was  not 
till  1844  that  the  full  appliances  of  modern  criticism  were  brought  to  bear  upon  this  pre^aously 
neglected  portion  of  holy  writ.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Tregelles  published  a  revised  edition  of  this  book. 
His  text  is  formed  entirely  from  ancient  authorities,  part  of  which  were  known  but  imperfectly  to 
Griesbach  and  Scholz ;  and  ho  has  given  a  copious  collection  of  various  readings,  including  all  that  are 
found  in  ancient  MSS.,  and  all  that  have  any  importance  in  themselves,  or  are  supported  by  any 
considerable  number  of  authorities.  To  render  the  result  of  his  critical  investigations  accessible  to  the 
mere  Englisli  reader,  Mr.  Tregelles  has  added  a  literal  English  version  of  his  amended  text. 

A  more  important  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation.  The  object  contemplated  in  this  edition  is  no  less  than  the  restoration  of  the 
text  commonly  received  among  the  churches  during  the  fourth  centurv.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  direct  reference  to  the  most  ancient  MSS.  extant;  and  in  all  passages  where  these  ancient 
documents  do  not  precisely  agree,  or  where  there  is  the  slightest  room  for  doubt,  conflicting  evidence 
on  every  side  of  the  question  is  to  be  carefully  adduced.  The  ancient  versions  are  to  be  allowed 
a  voice  as  to  the  insertion  or  non-insertion  of  clauses;  but  no  word  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  text 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  most  ancient  JISS.  'i'he  citations  occurring  in  early 
writers  arc  to  be  carefully  noted  ;  and  even  the  readings  of  modern  ilSS.  are  to  be  impartially  stated 
in  the  margin.     The  received  te.xt  is  to  be  allowed  no  prescriptive  authority  whatever;  and  in  all 
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cases  in  which  its  readings  are  retained,  the  MSS.  authorities  on  which  such  readings  rest  are  to  be 
systematically  enumerated.  The  works  of  ancient  and  modern  biblical  critics  have  been  closely- 
examined,  and  the  errors  into  which  many  of  them  have  fallen  will  be  detected  and  avoided  in  this 
edition,  by  means  of  a  fresh  and  most  laborious  collation  of  several  of  the  MSS.  cited.  Tlie  projector 
and  editor  of  this  work  is  Mr.  Tregelles,  the  editor  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  above  mentioned.  Ten  years 
of  his  lite  have  been  already  devoted  to  this  undertaking,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  period  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  text  of  the  pure  and  unadulterated  word  of  God  will  be  given  to  the  Church. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  reflection,  that  all  that  human  learning  has  done,  or  can  do, 
in  the  investigation  of  the  sacred  text,  leads  only  to  the  conviction  that  Divine  Providence  has  so 
watched  over  the  transmission  of  the  divine  word,  that  the  utmost  variations  of  the  MSS.  which 
contain  It  are,  after  all,  of  comparatively  little  or  no  importance;  so  that,  to  aU  intents  and  purposes, 
the  most  ixnlearned  believer  possesses.  In  the  holy  volume  whence  he  draws  his  springs  of  hope  and 
consolation,  as  true  a  transcript  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  as  if  It  had  been  communicated  to  him 
personally  and  directly  from  heaven.* 

Results  of  the  Publication  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. — The  first  application 
of  the  art  of  printing  to  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  the  Inspired  text,  may  justly  be  said  to  form  an 
era  In  the  history  of  the  Church.  Strong  and  bitter  hostility  was  excited  among  the  enemies  of  the 
truth  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  New  Testament  In  a  printed  form.  At  Cambiidge,  when  first 
published  by  Erasmus,  in  1516,  it  was  absolutely  proscribed,  and  the  priests  endeavom-ed  to  dissuade 
the  students  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  language ;  and  Standlsh  (afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Asaph)  is 
said  on  one  occasion  to  have  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  king  and  queen,  conjuring  them,  by 
all  they  accounted  sacred,  to  go  on  as  their  ancestors  had  done,  and  put  down  Erasmus.'  Thomas 
BUney,  the  martyr  of  1531,  was  at  that  period  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Hall.  His  eyes  had  been  opened 
to  the  perception  of  his  state  of  sinfulness  by  nature,  and  he  had  sought  In  vain  for  hope  and 
consolation  under  the  distress  and  anxiety  of  mind  which  his  convictions  had  engendered.  At  the 
instigation  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  he  had  endeavoured  to  find  relief  ui  watching,  fastings,  and 
other  exercises  ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  all  attempts  made  in  his  own  strength  towards  the 
attainment  of  holiness  of  life,  or  purity  of  heart,  invariably  proved  abortive.  When  he  heard  of  the 
publication  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  Erasmus,  in  j^arallel  columns  with  the  Latin,  he  resolved,  at 
any  risk,  to  possess  himself  of  a  copy.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  one,  and  the  results  of  its  perusal 
were  manifested  to  all ;  among  other  tokens,  by  the  powerful  strain  of  his  preaching,  which  was  used 
as  the  means  of  converting  Hugh  Latimer,  Robert  Barnes,  and  many  other  individuals.  The  efiects 
of  the  study  of  this  New  Testament  upon  his  own  mind  are  best  described  In  the  simple  eloquence  of 
his  own  words: — "But  at  the  last,"  says  he,  "I  heard  speak  of  Jesus,  even  then  when  the  New 
Testament  was  first  set  forth  by  Erasmus.  Wlilch,  when  I  understood  to  be  eloquently  done  by  him, 
beinn-  allured  rather  for  the  Latin  than  for  the  word  of  God — for  at  that  time  I  knew  not  what  it 
meant — I  bought  It  even  by  the  providence  of  God,  as  I  do  now  well  understand  and  perceive.  And 
at  the  first  reading,  as  I  well  remember,  I  chanced  upon  this  sentence  of  St.  Paul,  (0  most  sweet  and 
comfortable  sentence  to  my  soul!)  In  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  and  first  chapter — 'It  is  a  true 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  men  to  be  embraced,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
of  whom  I  am  the  chief  and  principal.'  This  one  sentence,  through  God's  instruction  and  Inward 
teachln"-,  which  I  did  not  then  perceive,  did  so  exhilarate  my  heart,  being  before  wounded  with  the 
"uilt  of  my  sins,  and  being  almost  in  despair,  that  Immediately  I  felt  a  marvellous  comfort  and 
quietness,  insomuch  that  viy  bruised  hones  leapt  for  joy.  (Ps.  II.  8.)  After  this  the  Scripture  began  to 
be  more  pleasant  to  me  than  the  honey,  or  the  honeycomb.  AVhereIn  I  learned  that  all  my  travels,  all 
my  fasting  and  watching,  all  the  redemption  of  masses  and  pardons,  being  done  without  truth  in 
Christ,  who  alone  saveth  his  people  from  their  sins  :  these,  I  say,  I  learned  to  be  nothing  else  but 
even,  as  Augustine  salth,  a  hasty  and  swift  running  out  of  the  right  way;  or  else  much  like  to 
the  vesture  made  of  figleaves,  wherewith  Adam  and  Eve  went  about  In  vain  to  cover  themselves,  and 
could  never  before  obtain  quietness  and  rest,  tlU  they  believed  on  the  promise  of  God,  that  '  Christ  the 


*  Messrs.  Bagster  have  made  preparations  for  immediately  publishing  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  large  type,  for  the 
convenience  of  general  use.  The  common  text  is  to  be  given,  with  the  addition  of  those  readings  which  ai'e  supported  Ijy  great 
authority :  at  the  end  there  is  to  be  a  collation  of  the  texts  of  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf. 

'  Anderson's  Annals  of  the  EngUsh  Bible,  i.  ^. 
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seed  of  tlic  woman  should  tread  upon  tlio  serpent's  head.'  Neither  could  I  be  relieved  or  eased  of  the 
sharp  stings  and  biting  of  my  sins,  before  I  was  taught  of  God  that  lesson  which  Christ  speaketh  of 
in  the  third  chapter  of  John  —  'Even  as  Moses  exalted  the  serjjent  in  tlie  desert,  so  shall  the  Son 
of  man  be  exalted,  that  all  which  believe  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  life  everlasting.'  As 
soon  as  I  began  to  taste  and  savour  of  this  heavenly  lesson,  which  no  man  can  teach,  but  only  God, 
which  revealed  the  same  unto  Peter,  I  desired  the  Lord  to  increase  my  faith ;  and,  at  last,  I  desired 
nothing  more  than  that  I,  being  so  comforted  by  him,  might  be  strengthened  by  his  Holy  Spirit  and 
grace  from  above,  that  I  might  teach  the  wicked  his  ways,  which  are  mercy  and  truth,  and  that  the 
wicked  might  be  converted  unto  Him  by  me,  who  sometime  was  also  wicked." 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT  VEKSION. 


EH0A02.  XV.  1-13. 

TOTE  J(7«  Mu)vo-^s  (cal  ot  viol  'Xcrpa-qX  Tqv  (uS^v  Tavrrjv  Tw  "  @€w,"  xai  etTrav, 
'  Xe'yovres,  ''A(T(DfJi.ev'  Tw  Kvpio),  evSo^ws  yap  ScSo^aorai-  iirirov  Koi  ava^drrjv 
eppi\j/€v  €is  6d\aacrav.  ^  HoriBbs  Koi  '  (TKiTrafTTt]^'  iyevero  fioi  eh  (Thyrqpiav  ovtos 
'/xov  0eos,  Koi  So^da-u)  avrov  0€os  tov  Trarpos  fnov,  Kal  vij/uMr<j)  avrov.  ^  Kvpios 
a-uvrpi/Siav  iroXtfjiOvs,  KiJptos  ovofjM  avria.  *  "App-ara  $apaa),  kol  Tr;v  Swa/xiv  avTov 
ippixpfv  CIS  6<iXa.cra-av ,  liriXiKTOvi  dvaySaras  rpundTa^-  ^  KareTrodtjcrav  '  h>  ipvOpa 
OaXdao-q,  ^  XloVTto  c/cciAui/'ci'  avrovs'  KartSvcrav  eh  /ivOov  iiaa.  Xi^os.  *  H  Sefta 
<rov  Kvpu  8eB6$a(TTat  h/  1<t)(ol-  tj  Se^id  dov  xelp  Kvpu  e6pav(Ta'  i)(Opovs.  '  Kai 
T(u  TrXridei  ttJs  So'^s  (tov  crvverpuj/a^  Toiis  ^  VTrevavTious"  aTrecrTCiXas  lijv  opy-qv  aov 
*  KaTt(jiayev  avrov?  ws  KoXdix-qv.  *  Kat  Sict  7rv£v/x.aTOs  tov  6vp.ov  crov  '  Siecmj 
TO  vSujp-  iirdyrj  wirel  Ta;^os  to.  vSara-  iirdyr]  ra  Kvp-ara  ev  /iccro)  tijs  daXdacn]';. 
^  Enrev  6  iyOpo's,  Aiiu^as  KaTaXrj\pop.ai,  p,epiu>  (TKvXa-  ifjLTrXrjau)  \j/v\y]v  fiov,  aveXm 
rfj  p.a^aipa.  p.ov,  KVpievau  rj  \dp  p-ov.  '"  'AiriaTuXa?  to  irvevp.d  crov  *  tKdXvij/ev 
avToiis  OdXatraa-  tBvaav  mcrei  /tdXi/3os  iv  vSari  o'^oSpiS.  ^'  '  Th  o/ioto's  <JOi  €V  6eoh 
Kvptc;  Tts  o/xotds  (701 ;  8€8o^ao"/xevos  ev  dyiois,  6avp.acTTo%  Iv  Z6^ai<s,  iTOiSiv  TipaTa. 
^^  'E^eVfivas  r^i/  Sc^idf  oov  KaTeiriev  avTovi  '"  "  yrj.  ^^  f28ijy7;o"as  "  rrj  SiKaiocrvvrj 
(TOV  TOV  Xaov  aov  tovtov,  ov  iXvTpwoi-  °  Trapc/caActras  rrj  i(T)(y'i  crov  eh  KardXvpia 
dyiov  crov. 


a  Kupt'd). 


Hexaplorum 

RELiat)I.£. 


d  vn'epa<nr«TT7j9,  Alius. 


f  Alius,  ut  Cod.  Ales. 


i€(rwpeu0T),  Aquila,  Sym- 
machas,  &  Theodotion. 

I  ovre  ev  fii/i/a<TTCtoi5,  ouTe 
ei'  aytfKTfjjL  €^tfftt}9ijvai 
Tts  SvinfftTeTaL,  i)  Kara  Tt 

machas. 
nev  n^  iKeei  iroVf  Aqnila 
(al.    fv   T77    cAei}/jiO(rvi7} 

0  Siefiaaracras,  Symma- 
chus. 


ON  THE  SEPTUAGINT  AND  OTHER  ANCIENT  GREEK  VERSIONS. 

The  Septuagint.  —  The  Septuagint  is  imquestionably  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  important 
of  all  the  versions  of  Scripture  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  now 
exploded  stor}'  of  its  having  been  translated  by  seventy  or  seventy -two  translators,  each  of  whom,  it  is 
said,  executed  a  separate  translation  from  the  Hebrew  text;  and,  on  coming  together  afterwards  to 
compare  the  results  of  their  labour,  discovered  a  miraculous  verbal  agreement  between  their  respective 
productions.  The  accounts  given  by  early  writers  concerning  this  version,  when  divested  of  fabulous 
and  improbable  details,  afford  us  little  or  no  information  as  to  its  real  history  beyond  the  mere  date  of 
its  execution,  which  concurrent  testimonies  lead  us  to  place  somewhere  about  the  year  285  B.  C,  or 
during  the  joint  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Philadelphus  his  son.  This  version  is  far  more  ancient 
than  any  Hebrew  ]\IS.  now  extant ;  and  it  is  therefore  peculiarly  valuable  not  only  as  exhibiting  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  at  that  early  period,  but  also  as  showing  the  interpretation  conventionally 
attached  to  the  words  of  sacred  writ  by  the  Jews  of  that  epoch. 

The  Septuagint,  on  its  first  appearance,  seems  to  have  been  received  with  comparatively  little 
favour  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  afterwards  it  became  regarded  among  them  as  an  accredited 
version  of  their  Scriptures.  The  large  and  then  rapidly  increasing  class  of  their  countrymen  called 
Hellenistic  or  Grecian  Jews,  from  their  living  in  cities  where  Greek  was  spoken,  adopted  this  version 
as  their  own  ;  and  it  was  habitually  used  in  public  and  private  among  them,  from  the  time  of  its 
completion  till  about  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.     The  early  Christians  who 
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were  generally  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  had  recourse  to  this  version  in  proving  from  the  prophets  that 
Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah ;  and  the  Jews  being  unable  to  meet  the  arguments  drawn  from  tliis 
source,  endeavoured  to  throw  discredit  on  the  version  itself,  by  alleging  that  it  did  not  agree  with  the 
Hebrew  text.  In  order  still  further  to  evade  the  irresistible  proofs  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  which  in  the 
pages  of  the  Septuagint  were  laid  open  to  the  gaze  of  all  nations,  the  Jews,  in  del'ault  of  better  arguments, 
instituted  a  solemn  annual  fast,  in  execration  of  the  day  m  which  the  version  was  completed. 

Thus  rejected  by  the  Jews,  the  Septuagint  became  the  accredited  version  of  the  professing 
Christian  Cliurch ;  it  was  uniformly  cited  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers ;  and  Irom  it  the  old  Italic, 
the  Armenian,  the  Arabic,  and  most  of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  made.  The 
Septuagint  has  been,  moreover,  honoured  above  all  other  versions,  in  being  quoted  by  the  inspired 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  There  are  in  aU  244  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New ; 
and  of  these,  according  to  Bishop  Wetenhall,  147  are  from  the  Septuagint,  while  97  vary  more  or 
less  from  it.  Taking  ten  citations  from  each  of  the  four  evangelists  as  they  rise,  the  bishop  has  shown 
that,  of  these  forty  citations,  twenty-two  differ  from  the  Septuagint,  having  been  apparently  translated 
anew  from  the  Hebrew,  while  fourteen  agree  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew ;  whence  he 
draws  the  conclusion,  that  "  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  intend,  in  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
canonise  any  translation  by  a  constant  and  perpetual  use  of  it. " ' 

The  dialect  in  which  this  version  is  written  resembles  that  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  contains 
more  Hebraisms,  and  is  even  further  removed  from  the  idiom  of  the  classical  Greek  writers.  It  is 
evident  that  the  translators  were  not  Palestine  but  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  that  they  were  familiar  with 
the  phraseology  of  Egypt.  This  is  proved  by  the  many  Coptic  words  and  terms  appertainmg  to 
Egyptian  customs  and  philosophy,  which  appear  in  the  translation.  Thus,  the  Thummim  of  the  high 
priest  is  in  the  Pentateuch  rendered  by  the  term  aXrjOeia  (truth),  which  same  word  was  inscribed  on 
the  sapphire  collar  worn  about  the  neck  of  the  chief  priest  in  Egypt,  ^  It  is  equally  evident  from  the 
style  of  the  Septuagint,  that  dillerent  portions  were  executed  by  different  hands,  the  various  books  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  very  unequal  in  point  of  execution.  The  Prophetical  and  most  of  the 
Historical  Books,  and  the  Psalms,  were  translated  by  very  incompetent  individuals.  The  Pentateuch, 
the  Proverbs,  and  the  book  of  Job  are  generally  considered  the  portions  best  translated.  In  several 
passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  follows  the  Samaritan  more  closely  than  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  translator  of  the  book  of  Job  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  Greek  poets, 
and  though  he  often  seems  studious  of  elegance  rather  than  of  accuracy,  yet  his  very  faidts,  it  has  been 
remarked  by  Jahn,  are  indicative  of  genius.^  The  discrepancy  in  point  of  chronology  which  exists 
between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew  text  is  very  remarkable,  and  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for : 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  a  period  of  2448  vears  elapsed  between  the  creation  and  the  giving  of  the 
law  by  Moses  ;  whereas,  in  the  Septuagint,  this  interval  is  represented  as  extending  over  3953  years. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  transcriptions  of  the  Septuagint  made  by  Jews  and  Christians, 
errors  arising  from  the  inadvertence  of  copyists  crept  into  the  text,  and  a  revision  was  therefore  under- 
taken, during  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  by  Origen,  a  learned  father  of  the  Church.  His 
object  in  engaging  in  this  recension  or  revision  was  not  only  to  detect  and  remove  the  errors  of  copies, 
but  by  a  thorough  comparison  of  the  Septuagint  version  with  the  Hebrew  original,  and  with  all  other 
existing  Greek  versions,  to  form  a  standard  of  appeal  for  the  Christians  in  their  arguments  with  the 
Jews.  He  devoted  twenty-eight  years  to  the  preparation  of  the  work,  and  travelled  all  over  the  East 
in  quest  of  materials.  During  the  course  of  these  travels  he  met  with  six  Greek  translations,  namely, 
the  version  of  Aquila,  the  version  of  Symmachus,  and  that  of  Theodotiou,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
and  three  anonymous  translations.  He  instituted  a  minute  comparison  between  these  six  translations, 
the  Septuagint,  and  the  Hebrew.  The  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  the 
Septuagint  were  written  by  Origen  in  parallel  columns,  forming  what  early  writers  termed  the  Tetrapla ; 
and  when  he  added  two  columns  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  one  in  Hebrew  and  the  otlier  in  Greek 
characters,  the  entire  work  was  denominated  tlie  Hexapla,  by  which  title  it  is  still  known.  Origen 
made  no  alterations  whatever  in  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  which  he  inserted  in  the  Hexapla : 
whenever  he  found  that  text  deficient  in  a  word  which  occurred  in  the  Hebrew,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
Greek  versions,  he  indicated  the  omission,  using  for  that  purpose  an  asterisk  (*:)  and  two  large  dots, 
placed  after  the  word  itself;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  met  with  a  word  or  words  redundant  in  the 
Septuagint,  he  made  no  erasures  in  the  text,  but  placed  an  obelus  (•f  :)  and  two  smaller  dots,  to  show 
that  the  reading  was  wanting  in  the  original.''     This  great  work  extended  to  fifty  volumes,  and  from 

3  Davidson'3  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  45. 

*  Hexaplorum  Origenis  quae  supersuut,  Bakrdt,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
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its  admitting  in  certain  books  fragments  of  other  translations  besides  tlie  four  above  enumerated,  it 
has  accordingly  been  variously  denominated  the  "Octapla, "  or  the  "  Enncapla."  Fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  Origcn  it  was  found  at  Tyre,  where  that  great  man  had  died,  by  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius; 
and  by  them  it  was  deposited  in  the  iiimous  library  of  Pamphilus  the  martyr  at  Cresarea.  It  was 
unfortunately  consumed  with  that  library  in  A.  D.  653,  when  C^sarca  was  taken  by  the  Saracens. 
But  although  destroyed,  this  laborious  compilation  is  not  altogether  lost  to  us,  for  the  column 
containing  the  Scptuagint  had  been  transcribed  by  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius,  with  the  marks  and 
annotations  of  Origen.  Of  this  transcription,  however,  we  possess  no  perfect  copy,  for  the  asterisks, 
obeli,  and  other  marks  were  confused  and  interchanged  by  copyists,  and  readings  and  glosses  from 
later  versions  were  added  to  those  cited  by  Origen.  Two  other  revisions  of  the  Scptuagint  remain  to 
be  noted,  both  of  which  were  executed  about  the  same  period  as  the  transcription  of  the  Ilexapla  text 
by  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius.  The  jjrLncipal  of  these  revisions  was  executed  by  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of 
Antloch,  A.  D.  312,  who  confined  himself  to  the  comparison  of  the  Scptuagint  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
without  having  recourse  to  other  Greek  versions.  This  recension  was  adopted  by  all  the  churches  of  the 
East,  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.  The  other  revision  was  effected  by  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  and,  according  to  Jerome,  was  used  in  all  the  churches  of  Egypt. 

The  princijial  AISS.  in  which  the  Scptuagint  has  been  transmitted  to  us  are  the  Vatican  and 
Alexandrine  codices,  already  described  in  our  notice  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Vatican  MS.  is 
supposed  to  contain  the  earlier  te.xt,  while  the  Alexandrine  MS.  apparently  exhibits  many  of  the 
amendments  and  interpolations  of  Origen's  Hexapla ;  but  these  texts  have  been  so  often  blended,  that 
it  is  diificult  to  distinguish  between  them. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Scptuagint,  although  very  numerous,  may  all  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  following  primary  or  original  editions  :• — 

I.  The  Complutensian  edition,  so  called  because  it  appeared  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot.    Much 

diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  MSS.  used  for  this  edition.     It  approaches  so  closely 

to  the  Hebrew,  that  it  is  questioned  whether  the  editors  corrected  the  readings  of  their 

MSS.  by  comparison  with  the  original,  or  whether  they  employed  a  MS.  in  which 

portions  of  Aquila's  version  were  blended  with  the  Scptuagint  text.     This  might  be 

ascertained  by  examining  the  MSS.  used,  which  are  now  at  Madrid. 

II.  The  Aldine  edition,  published  at  Venice,  at  the  Aldine  press,  in  1518.     Several  ancient  MSS. 

were  used  in  the  formation  of  this  text,  and  it  is  usually  accounted  considerably  purer 

than  the  Complutensian ;  yet,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  it  follows  in  many  instances 

the  peculiar  renderings  of  Aquila's  version  ;  by  some  it  is  thought  to  contain  readings 

from  Theodotion's  version. 

III.  The   Eoman  or  Vatican  edition,  printed  in   1586,  chiefly  from  the  Vatican  MS.  at  Rome. 

This  edition  was  undertaken  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.,  whence  it  is  often  called  the  Sixtine 

edition.     It  was  printed  under  the  care  of  Cardinal  Caraffii,  who  with  his  coadjutors 

devoted  nine  years  to  its  preparation  and  pubKcation.     In  this  edition  the  Vatican  MS. 

is  rarely  departed   from,    except   when,    through    some   inadvertence   of  the  printer, 

readings  from  the  Aldine  edition  are  inserted ;   but  such  instances  are  comparatively 

few.     This  text  has  been  more  frequently  reprinted  than  any  other,  and  may  be  called 

the  tcxtus  reccptus  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

IV.  The  Alexandrine  edition,  printed  at  Oxford  from  the  Alcxandiine  MS.,  between  1707  and 

1720.     This  edition  was  prepared  for  the  press,  and  partly  printed,  under  the  care  of 

Dr.  Grabe,  and  after  his  death  it  was  completed  under  the  editorship  of  Lee  and 

Wigan.     The  defective  and  incorrect  passages  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  are  supplied 

in  this  edition,  partly  from  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  partly  from  the  Complutensian  edition; 

and  these  amended  portions  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  text  by  being  printed 

in  smaller  characters.     The  critical  marks  used  by  Origen  are  inserted,  and  copious 

prolegomena  were  added  by  Dr.  Grabe.     A  facsimile  edition  of  the  Alexandrine  MS. 

was  published  at  the  public  expense,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  one  of  the 

librarians  of  the  Brirish  Museum,  between  1816  and  1827. 

Several  valuable  editions  of  the  Scptuagint  have  been  published  with  various  readings.     The  first 

in  point  of  time  is  that  pubbshed  by  Breitinger,  at  Zurich,    1730-1732:  it  contains  Grabe's  text, 

with  the  various  readings  of  the  Vatican  edition  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.     In  1821,  Mr.  Bagster 

issued  an  exact  reprint  of  the  Vatican  text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  whole  Alexandrian  text 

as  edited  by  Grabe.    A  splendid  folio  edition  was  published  at  Oxford,  1818-1827,  under  the  editorship 
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of  Dr.  Holmes,  dean  of  Winchester,  and,  after  his  death,  of  Rev.  J.  Parsons.  The  text  is  that  of  the 
Vatican  edition,  to  which  readings  from  all  known  MSS.  are  added,  with  quotations  from  the  patristic 
writings  and  from  ancient  versions.  The  various  readings  are  so  numerous,  that  they  confirm  the 
general  opinion,  that  "  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  is  in  a  worse  state  than  any  other  except  the  Latin 
Vulgate."  This  edition  is  furnished  with  prolegomena  and  other  critical  apparatus.  Another  edition 
of  the  Vatican  text,  with  readings  from  the  Alexandrine  and  other  MSS.,  from  the  Complutensian 
and  Aldine  editions,  and  from  the  fragments  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  was  pubhshed 
at  Paris  in  1839,  edited  by  the  Abbe  Jager.  Mr.  Bagster  is  now  bringing  out  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  with  all  the  various  readings  of  the  ancient  MSS.  Some  important  authorities  omitted  in 
the  edition  of  Holmes  and  Parsons  have  been  used,  and  some  documents  which  were  then  imknown 
have  been  collated. 

The  Septuagint  has  been  twice  translated  into  English.  The  first  translation  was  made  by 
Charles  Thomson,  late  secretary  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  was  published  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1808,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  In  1844,  a  close  translation  from  the  Vatican  text,  with  the  principal 
readings  of  the  Alexandrine  copy,  was  completed  by  Sir  Lancelot  Charles  Lee  Brenton,  and  pubhshed 
in  London,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Greek  Versions  collected  by  Origen. — We  have  already  seen  that,  during  his  travels 
through  the  East,  Origen  met  with  six  Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament.  All  the  information 
we  possess  concerning  these  translations  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

The  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  appear  to  have  been  executed  during  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  versions  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion  are  at  least  known  to 
have  been  completed  before  the  year  A.  D.  160,  for  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  that  period,  refers 
to  them.  Aquila  was  a  Jew  born  at  Sinope  in  Pontus.  He  is  supposed  to  have  embraced  Christianity, 
and  to  have  afterwards  relapsed  into  Judaism.  His  object  in  writing  this  version  was  to  assist  the 
Jews  in  their  arguments  with  the  Christians,  and  he  is  said  to  have  wilfully  perverted  many  of  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah.  Wlien  the  Jews  rejected  the  Septuagint,  they  adopted  tliis  version 
in  its  stead;  and,  in  token  of  their  approbation,  distinguished  it  by  the  name  of  "  the  Hebrew  Verity." 
It  is  a  close  and  Uteral  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  and  is  of  some  use  in  criticism,  as  exhibiting  the 
antiquity  of  certain  contested  readings  of  the  Masoretic  text. 

The  version  of  Symmachus  (an  Ebionite,  or  semi-christian)  is  less  literal  than  that  of  Aquila, 
but  clearer  and  more  elegant.  The  version  of  Theodotion,  who  was  also  an  Ebionite,  holds  a  middle 
j)lace  between  the  Uteral  exactness  of  Aquila  and  the  freedom  of  Symmachus.  Theodotion's  version 
conforms  in  so  many  instances  to  the  text  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
questioned  whether  liis  design  was  to  produce  a  new  translation,  or  simply  to  rectify  the  readings  of 
the  Septuagint  text. 

Three  other  versions,  but  less  ancient  than  the  preceding,  were  discovered  by  Origen,  but  their 
date  and  the  names  of  their  translators  are  unknown.  They  are  usually  distinguished  by  the  numerals 
5,  6,  and  7,  applied  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  column  they  occupied  in  the  great 
biblical  work  of  Origen  above  described.  The  fifth  translation  contained  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms, 
the  Canticles,  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and  the  books  of  Kings.  The  sixth  comprised  the  same 
portions  of  the  second  volume  with  the  exception  of  the  books  of  Kings.  The  seventh  contained 
only  the  Psalms  and  the  Minor  Prophets. 

All  that  now  remains  to  us  of  these  six  translations,  besides  what  we  possess  through  Syriac 
channels,  consists  of  a  few  fragments,  preserved  by  means  of  the  transcription  of  the  Hexapla  text  of 
the  Septuagint,  made,  as  above  stated,  by  PamphUus  and  Eusebius,  about  A.  d.  300.  These  fragments, 
with  the  remains  of  Origen's  Hexapla  text,  were  published  by  Montfaucon  at  Paris,  1714,  in  2  vols. 
foUo,  with  preliminary  disquisitions  on  the  Hebrew  text,  the  ancient  Greek  versions,  and  the  labours 
of  Origen.  On  account  of  the  costliness  and  rarity  of  this  work,  a  smaller  and  abridged  edition  was 
published  at  Leipsic,  1769-70,  by  Bahrdt. 

The  Gr^CA  Veneta. — This  appellation  is  usually  given  to  a  Greek  version  found  in  a  unique 
MS.  of  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice.  This  version  is  of  little  use  in  criticism:  its  age  and  author  are 
unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  at  Byzantium  for  private  use,  after  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century.  It  is  evidently  a  direct  translation  fi-om  the  Hebrew,  to  which  it  adheres  with  rigid, 
and  even  slavish,  exactitude.  The  style  is  very  pecuUar,  at  times  furnishing  examples  of  Attic 
elegance,  yet  occasionally  admitting  the  grossest  barbarisms.    It  contains  the  Pentateuch,  the  Proverbs, 
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Ecclesiastcs,  Ruth,  Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Daniel.  The  Pentateuch  was  published  by  Ammon 
at  Erlangeii,  1790-91,  in  3  vols.  8vo. ;  the  other  portions  had  previously  appeared  at  Strasburg  in 
1784,  under  the  cditorsliip  of  Villoison.  Extracts  from  tliis  version  arc  given  in  Holmes'  edition 
of  the  Septuagint. 

To  SafiapeniKov.  —  Certain  Greek  fragments,  in  all  probability  the  remains  of  a  Greek  translation 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  are  generally  known  by  this  appellation.  These  fragments  are  met  with 
in  several  ancient  MSS.,  and  are  referred  to  by  the  fathers  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  following 
centuries.  They  agree  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Septuagint,  but  are  accounted  of  little  or  no  value 
in  criticism. 


MODERN     GEEEK. 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  MODEEN  GREEK  VERSIONS. 


St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


Maximus  Calliopolitan's  Version,  1638. 
EI2  TTjv  a.p)(rjv  rp'ov  6  Xoyos"  KoX  6  \6yo^  rp'ov  //.era 
®tov  Kal  Oeos  ijTov  6  Xdyos.  ^  Etovto^  ^tov  eis  ttjv 
o.p)(rjv  iJL€Ta  ®eov.  ^  Oka  [tcL  Trpdy/iaTa]  Sta  fiicrov  tov 
^\6yov^  iyivrjKav,  Koi  xuipls  airov  Scv  eyivt  Kaviva  eiTt 
€yiv£.  '  Eis  avTov  rp-ov  ^u>r]-  koX  rj  ^unj  tjtov  to  <^(1s 
Twv  a,v$pu)Tru)V.  ^  K.ai  to  <jyuis  eh  rrjv  (tkotuov  (jiiyyn, 
Kal  1]  CTKOTfia  Scv  to  KaToXa/St.  ^  Eytrcv  eyas  av6pij>-Ko<s 
aTTEcrraX/iei'Os  airo  tov  0€oi',  to  ovo/jlo,  tov  Itoawrj';, 
'  Etovto9  ^X^ev  «is  fiaprvpiav,  va  fiaprvpLcn]  8ia  to  ^ais 
TriOTEVo"ovv  oXoi  8ia  pLccrov  avrov.  ^  Aev  ■^tov  iKuvoi  to 
<^u)S,  aXXa  va.  fx-apTvpiatj  Sta  to  <^(i)S.  ''^Htov  to  <^5s 
TO  aXrjOivov,  to  ottoiov  <^a)Tt^£t  KaOi  avOpunrov  6  ttoO 
ipyiTai  £is  Toi'  KoafjLOV.  '**  Eis  tov  koo"|U.ov  ■tjtov  Kal  6 
Koo-/ios  Sta  jxicrov  avTov  lytvtv,  a/i^  o  koo'/jloi  Sev  tov 
eyvtiipiaev.  ^^  Ets  Ta  eStxaTou  ^kOev,  Kal  ol  iSiKoiTov 
Scv  TOV  (Bex&rjKav.  '^  Kat  oo-ot  tov  (.^i\6T}Kav,  Tous 
IScoKcv  c^ovo't'av,  va  yevouv  TratSta  @tov,  [^ouv]  txttvovs 
6  vov  irtorevouv  ets  to  ovo/x,a  tov.  ^^  Ot  oiroioi  ov  Se 
airo  ai/AttTa,  ov  Se  ctTro  to  di\r)p,a  ToD  crapKoi  ovSe  aTTO 
to  aeXrifjia  tov  dvSpos,  aXXa  oltto  tov  ©eov  eyervj^^o'av. 
**  Kat  6  Xdyos  eytve  (Top^,  Kal  cKarotxr^o'ev  ets  ejaSs,  Kal 
tSa/^ev  TTJV  Oo^av  tow  Sd^av  uio'av  (utol)  //.ovoyevous  aTro 
TOV  iraTepa,  ye/;KXTOS  X°-P"'  ''"'  oXTj^etav. 


Hilarion's  Version. 
'ATI  ap^s  ^Tov  6  Xdyos,  Kat  6  Xdyos  t^tov  o/xo55  fie  tov 
Oeov,  Kat  o  Xdyos  ijrov  ©eds.  ^  Autos  tjtov  oltt  apx^* 
OjaoD  fj.e  TOV  0edv.  ^  "OXa  (Ta  KTia-fxaTa)  eSr]iJ.iovpY^- 
9rjcrav  St'  avToD  (tou  Xdyou),  Kat  Kavev  aTro  dcra  eSry^t- 
ovpyrj^ritiav ,  Sev  l^rffxiovpyq^  xopii  avrov.  *  Ets  airov 
^Tov  ^(DTj,  Kal  r)  tfjirj  tjtov  to  </)iI)S  Tuiv  av^piHTrinv.  ^  Kat 
TO  </>u)S  XajttTret  p,e(Ta  ets  to  ckotos,  Kat  to  o'KdTos  Sev  to 
KaTcXa/3ev.  *  'EyeveTo  Tis  av^pumo';  ovop.atpp.evo'i  Ico- 
ctvvTys,  o  OTTOtos  iardXrj  airb  tov  ®e6v.  '  Autos  r/XSe  Sta 
va  yevrjTai  /iapTus,  Kat  va  pLaprvpi^a-rj  Sta  to  c^uis,  Sta  va 
TTtoTeuo'coo'tv  dXot  Sta  fxeaov  avTov.  ^  Acv  r;Tov  eKetvos 
(6  'ItottiT^s)  TO  ^uis,  (coraXjy)  d/xws  Sta  va  fiapTvprjcni 
Sta  TO  (f>u><;.  *  To  oAry^tvdv  <^cos  ^tov,  to  ottoiov  (fturriQeL 
KaSeva  av-'^pumov,  6  oiroioi  ep^eTai  ets  tov  Koa/xov. 
^^  Ets  TOV  Koajxav  ^Tov,  Kat  6  K6(Tp.o<;  eo-qp.Lovpyri6ri  ot 
avToC*  irX^v  6  Koap-Oi  Sev  tov  eyvwpurev.  '^  HX-jev  ets 
Ta  tSta  Tou,  Kat  ot  tSiot  tou  Sev  tov  iSi)(^(rav,  ^^  Otrot 
o;u.ci)s  TOV  e8e)(9T]tTav,  ets  avTOus  eSojKe  StKat'w/xa  to5  va 
yevwVTat  uiot  0eou,  8rjX.a&rj  ets  eKei'vous.  ot  OTrotot  ejrto'- 
Tevo"av  ets  to  dvo/xa  tou  ■  ^^  Aurot  Sev  ey€vvT]9rj(Tav  diro 
at/xa,  p,7jTe  am  6e\r]cnv  crapKOi,  p-iJTe  airo  6e\-q(riv 
avSpds,  dXX'  eyevV7;ft;o-av  aTro  tov  ©edv.  ^^  Kat  o  Xdyos 
eye'veTO  (rdpi-  Kal  KaTwKrjcrev  ets  >?/aas,  ye/xaTos  aTro 
^aptv  Kat  aXT^^etav,  Kat  17/aets  etSo/iev  T^v  Sd^av  avrou 
(tou  Xdyou),  (is  Sd^av  (utou)  6  OTTOtos  eivat  /iovoyev^ 
aTTO  tov  IlaTepa. 


ON  THE  MODERN  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extknt  and  Statistics.  —  Modem  Greek,  or  Romaic,  is  the  vernacular 
language  of  about  1,180,000  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  dispersed  throughout  the  Turkish 
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empire.'  The  modern  kingdom  of  Greece,  tlie  original  seat  of  the  language,  is  bounded,  as  of  old,  on 
three  sides  by  the  Mediterranean;  but  on  the  north  it  extends  no  further  than  Albania  and  Thessaly: 
its  area  has  been  estimated  at  15,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  about  900,000.  The 
established  religion  of  Greece  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church;  but  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  is  not  recognised,  the  King  of  Greece  being  regarded  by  his  subjects  as  the  head  of  the 
Church.  Toleration  is  extended  to  all  sects :  Protestants  are  few  in  number,  but  there  are  10,000 
Koman  Catholics  and  4000  Jews  in  Greece. 

Characteristics  op  the  Language.' — Although  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion  has  been 
imposed  upon  Greece  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquests  till  within  the  last  half  century,  yet  the 
classical  language  of  the  ancient  Greeks  has  never  given  place  to  that  of  the  conquerors,  but  has 
maintained  its  vitality  in  the  midst  of  political  ruin.  It  has  been  said  that  Modem  Greek  diifers  from 
Ancient  Greek  but  little  more  than  the  Doric  from  the  Attic  dialect :  this  statement  must  be  received 
with  some  reservation;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Italian,  French,  and  Spanisli  have  diverged  far  more 
widely  from  Latin  than  Modern  Greek  from  its  parent  source.  The  changes  incident  to  time  are  not 
so  visible  in  the  vocabulary  as  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  Modern  Greek.  The  dual  number,  the 
dative  case,  the  middle  voice,  and  the  optative  mood  have  all  disappeared;  but,  unlike  the  languages 
of  Latin  origin,  this  modern  tongue  retains  the  three  genders  and  the  declension  of  nouns.  The  place 
of  the  lost  dative  is  commonly  siipplied  by  means  of  the  accusative,  either  with  or  without  the 
preposition  et?  :  in  all  other  respects,  Greek  nouns  are  still  declined  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
ancient  language.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  the  Modern  Greek  departs  further 
from  the  Ancient  than  Italian  from  Latin.  The  very  system  of  conjugation  is  changed  in  Modern 
Greek;  three  auxiliary  verbs  are  brought  into  requisition,  and  almost  all  the  simple  tenses  have  ceased 
to  exist.  Even  tlie  future  is  no  longer  expressed  by  a  simjjle  tense,  but  is  construed  in  three  ways  : 
thus,  6e\(i)  'ypd-^et  (/  luill  lorite),  6e\ei  ypd'y^o),  and  ^6  va  ypdyfrco  (by  crasis)  6d  ypuyjrw,  are  all 
equivalent  to  the  ancient  ypd'^jrw.  The  composition  of  most  of  the  other  tenses  is  siisceptible  of  similar 
variety.'^  In  syntax,  the  Alodern  Greek  jjreserves  many  ancient  turns  of  expression,  yet  at  the  same 
time  admits  of  great  innovations.  In  imitation  of  French  and  Italian,  its  verbs  are  accompanied  by 
personal  pronouns,  more  frequently  than  was  customary  in  the  ancient  tongue;  and  it  often  changes 
the  case  formerly  required  by  the  particle  or  verb.  Many  peculiarities,  characteristic  of  the  New 
Testament  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  are  to  be  met  with  In  Modern  Greek.  The  language  no  longer 
retains  any  possessive  pronouns,  but  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  genitive  case  of  the  personal 
pronouns,  and  In  the  third  person  plural  by  the  accusative  of  the  relative  pronoun,  with  or  without  a 
reflected  pronoun.  The  elhpsis,  or  loss  of  the  infinitive,  is  accounted  the  greatest  imperfection  of 
Modern  Greek:  this  mood  is  now  construed  by  means  of  the  particle  vd  (an  abbreviation  of  the 
ancient  iva)  and  the  sidjjunctive;  for  Instance,  the  Hellenic  proposition,  e7ri,6v/j,ci)  ISelv  ainov  (I  tvish 
to  see  him),  is  now  rendered  eiridvixo)  vd  tov  IhS).^  The  term  Komalc,  or  Romeika,  is  often  aj^plied  to 
Modern  Greek ;  it  arises  from  the  name  Romaioi  or  Romans,  obtained  or  assumed  by  the  Greeks  during 
the  period  of  their  subjection  to  the  Roman  empire  of  Constantinople. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — Three  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment exist  in  Modern  Greek.  Of  these,  the  earliest  was  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1638,  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  inspired  text:  it  was  executed  by  Maximus  Calliergi  (or  Calllpoli,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called),  at  the  solicitation  of  Haga,  the  ambassador  of  the  then  United  Provinces  at  Constantinople. 
The  translation  is  remarkable  for  its  close  and  literal  adherence  to  the  Greek  original  text. 

The  expense  of  this  work  was  borne  by  the  United  Provinces.  It  is  preceded  by  two  prefaces, 
the  one  by  the  translator,  and  the  otlier  by  Cyrlllus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who,  having 
spent  his  youth  at  Geneva,  had  Imbibed  the  principles  of  Calvinism:  both  prefaces  treat  on  the 
necessity  of  presenting  the  Scriptures  in  a  language  intelligible  to  the  people.  This  version  was 
reprinted,  with  corrections,  in  1703,  in  London,  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts;  and  another  edition  was  issued  by  the  same  Society  in  1705.  A  reprint  of  this  version,  in 
12mo.,  was  published  at  Halle,  in  1710,  at  the  expense  of  Sophia  Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia. 
From  this  edition,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an  impression,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Usko,  in  1808,  with  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Greek  in  parallel 
columns.     This  edition  was  so  favourably  received,  that,  in  1812,  it  was  found  necessary  to  undertake 

-  David's  Grammatical  Parallel  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greek,  p.  43. 
mnatical  ParaUel  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Greek,  p.  125. 
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anotlior  edition,  for  tlie  supply  of  tlic  urgent  demands  in  the  Levant,  the  isles  of  the  Arcliipcliigo,  and 
certain  other  Greek  stations.  A  strict  and  thorougii  revision  of  the  text  being  deemed  re<iuisite,  tlie 
Eev.  C.  Williamson,  and,  afterwards,  Dr.  Pilkington,  were  directed  by  the  15ritish  and  Foreign  Jliljle 
Committee  to  iiKjuire  among  the  learned  Greeks  at  Constantinople  for  an  individual  properly  (qualified 
for  so  important  an  undertaking.  The  Archimandrite  Hilarion  (subsequently  arclibishop  of  Ternovo), 
with  two  assistants,  both  ecclesiastics,  was  accordingly  appointed,  in  1819,  to  execute  a  revision,  or 
rather  a  new  version,  of  the  Testament;  and  as  a  great  desire  had  been  expressed  for  a  version  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  in  ]\Iodern  Greek,  arrangements  were  at  the  same  time  made  for  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Father  Simon,  in  his  "  Critical  History,"  speaks  of  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  this 
language  having  been  printed  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  this  statement  lias 
been  doubted,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  imdertakcn 
by  Hilarion,  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  is  the  first  that  has  ever  been  executed  In 
Modern  Greek. 

In  1827,  Hilarion's  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed;  and,  after  having  been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Constantius,  archbishop  of  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  printed  at  the  national 
printing-oflice  in  the  patriarchate,  under  the  eye  of  the  Greek  Church.'  This  version  was  made  from 
the  inspired  te.xt;  but  though  faithful  and  accurate  as  a  translation,  the  tliction  is  considered  rather 
stiff,  and  the  forms  of  the  ancient  language  are  too  frequently  imitated.  About  the  same  time, 
Hilarion  executed  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Septuagint;  and,  in  1829,  the  whole  of 
his  MS.  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  London.  After 
mature  and  anxious  deliberation,  however,  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
more  desirable  to  circulate  a  version  prepared  from  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  than  a  mere  translation 
of  the  Septuagint.  The  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves  was  therefore  appointed  to  reside  in  Corfu,  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  natives,  he  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Modem 
Greek.  In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  I.  Lowndes  (an  agent  of  the  London  Slissionary  Society), 
he  engaged  the  services  of  Professors  Bambas  and  Tipaldo,  to  which,  for  a  short  period,  were 
added  those  of  Professor  Joannides;  and  the  plan  pursued  was  the  following:  "A  certain  portion 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  allotted  to  each  of  the  Greek  translators,  who,  with  the 
English  authorised  version,  the  French  of  Martin,  and  the  Itahan  of  Diodati  before  them,  con- 
sulting also  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  other  versions  and  aids  where  necessary,  made  as 
good  a  translation  as  they  were  able  into  the  Modern  Greek.  It  was  then  the  office  of  Mr.  Leeves 
and  Mr.  Lowndes  to  compare  this  translation  with  the  Hebrew,  calling  in  the  aid  of  other  versions  and 
critical  commentaries,  and  to  make  their  observations  and  proposed  corrections  in  the  margin  of  the 
manuscript.  The  manuscrijjt,  thus  prepared,  was  brought  before  the  united  body  of  translators,  at 
their  regidar  sittings,  where  the  whole  was  read  over;  and  every  word  and  phrase  being  regularly 
weighed  and  discussed,  the  final  corrections  were  made  wdtli  general  consent.  A  fair  copy  was  then 
taken,  the  comparison  of  which  with  its  original  gave  occasion  to  a  last  consideration  of  doubtful 
points;  and  afterwards  it  was  sent  to  England  for  the  press.  This  process  was  twice  repeated  in  some 
parts  of  the  work.'"'*  In  1836,  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed;  but  m  consequence 
of  the  great  demand,  portions  had  previously  been  committed  to  the  press.  As  early  as  1831, 
5000  copies  of  the  Psalms  had  been  printed  in  London,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Greenfield,  after  having 
been  revised  by  the  original,  and  corrected  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Piatt;  and  this  edition  was  so  greatly 
approved,  that  another  edition,  also  of  5000  copies,  had  followed  in  1832,  of  which  the  Rev.  W. 
Jowett  was  the  editor.^  Mr.  Leeves  died  in  1840,  and  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated 
under  his  superintendence,  then  devolved  upon  Mr.  Lowndes.  He  availed  himself  of  the  continued 
services  of  Professors  Bambas  and  Xicolaides  in  this  revision;  and  each  sheet,  when  completed,  was 
examined  by  the  Rev.  J.W.  ]\Iellor,  vicar  of  AVoodbridge.  An  edition  of  3000  copies  has  been  lately 
printed  at  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Jowett,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mellor.'' 

Wliile  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  Professor  Bambas  devoted  part  of  his 
time  to  tlie  production  of  another  version,  or  rather  revision,  of  the  New  Testament  in  Modern  Greek. 
This  work  was  revised  by  Mr.  Leeves  and  Mr.  Lowndes ;  and  2000  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were 
printed  at  Athens  before  the  year  1839.^  An  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  entire  New  Testament 
was  printed  at  Athens,  in  1848,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  this  revision  is  con- 
sidered so  correct  and  idiomatic,  that  it  has  now  completely  superseded  that  of  Archbishop  Hilarion. 

1  Twenty-third  Report  of  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  133.  '  Twenty-eighth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  1. 

-  Thirty-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  49.  *  Fortj'-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societ>-,  p.  Ixxvi. 

5  Thirty-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  50. 
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Eesults  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  attested 
by  native  writers,  that,  prior  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Greece, 
nearly  the  whole  Greek  nation,  though  making  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity,  "  knew  only  by 
hearsay  of  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." '  Hence  it  may  well  be  considered  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  merciful  intentions  of  Divine  Providence  towards  the  Greeks,  that,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  their  political  career  as  a  free  people,  this  Society  was  incited  to  place  before  them  the  long -forgotten 
word  of  God  in  their  own  vernacular  language.  No  less  than  45,294  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  Ancient  and  Modern  Greek,  have  been  issued  by  the  Society,  besides  197,418  copies  of  smaller 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  Modern  Greek.  The  Greeks,  as  a  nation,  have  received  and  valued  the 
heavenly  gift.  The  government  encourages  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  schools,  and  has 
charged  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  to  communicate  scriptural  instruction  to  their  pupils  every 
Sunday  after  church."  The  good  thus  done  is  not  confined  to  the  children  alone,  for  many  of  the 
parents  have  declared  that  "  they  have  learnt  much  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  by  hearing  their 
children  repeating  their  lessons."  Concerning  the  spiritual  results  of  this  extensive  circulation  and 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  not  without  satisfactory  evidence.  One  missionary  writes:  "  It  hath 
pleased  Him  who  hatli  said,  '  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,'  to  grant  us,  in  addition,  many 
interesting  proofs  that  '  God  is  not  slack  concerning  lus  promises.'  We  know  many  who  are  even  now 
walking  in  the  light  of  God's  word.  They  are  as  suns  in  the  centre  of  their  respective  circles,  and 
their  influence  attracts  others  to  come  and  seek  at  its  source  the  light  which  they  are  distributing."^ 

1    Fortieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  "6.  •  Fortieth  Report  of  British  and  Forei^  Bible  Society,  p.  85. 

3  Fortieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  S3. 
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SPECIMEN   OF   THE   LATIN  VERSIONS. 


EXODUS,  Chap.  xv.  v.  1  to  13. 


Ante-Hierontmian  Version-. 
'  Tunc  cantavit  Moyses  &  filii  Israel 
canticum  hoc  Domino,  &  dixerunt  di- 
cere :  Cantemus  Doiiiino :  gloriose  enim 
magnificatus  est,  equum  &  ascensorem 
dejecit  in  mare.  2  Adjutor,  &  protector 
foetus  est  mihi  in  salutcm :  iste  Deus 
meus,  &  glorificabo  eum :  Deus  patris 
mei,  &  e.\altabo  eum.  3  Dominus  con- 
terens  bella,  Dominus  nomen  est  ei. 
••  Currus  Faraonis  &  exercitum  ejus 
projecit  in  mare :  electos  ascensores 
ternos  stantes  demersit  in  rubro  mai'i. 
■''  Pelago  cooperuit  eos,  devenerunt  in 
profundum  tanquam  lapis.  6  Dextera 
tua,  Domine,  glorificata  est  in  virtute  : 
dextera  manus  tua,  Domine,  confregit 
inimicos.  '  Et  per  multitutlinem  glo- 
ria; tUcE  contribulasti  adversaries  :  mi- 
sisti  iram  tuam,  &  comedit  illos  tan- 
quam  stipulam.  *  Et  per  spiritum  ira; 
tu>E  divisa  est  aqua :  gelaverunt  tan- 
quam  murus  aquae,  gelavenmt  tluctus 
in  medio  mari.  9  Dixit  inimicus  :  Per- 
sequens  comprehendam,  partibor  spolia, 
replebo  animam  meam :  interticiam 
gladio  meo,  dominabitur  manus  mea. 
'"  Misisti  spiritum  tuum,  &  cooperuit 
eos  mare :  descenderunt  tanquam  plum- 
bum in  acpiam  validissimam.  "  Quis 
aimilis  tibi  in  diis  Domine  ?  quis  similis 
tibi,  gloriosus  in  Sanctis,  mirabilis  in 
majestatibus,  feciens  prodigia?  '^  Jjx- 
tendisti  dexteram  tuam,  &  devoravit  eos 
terra.  '3  Gubernasti  in  justitia  tua 
populum  tuum  hunc  quem  redemisti  : 
exhortatus  es  in  virtute  tua,  in  requie 
sancta  tua. 


Vulgate  Version. 
1  Tunc  cecinit  Moyses  et  filii  Israel 
carmen  hoc  Domino,  et  ilixerunt :  Can- 
temus Domino  :  gloriose  enim  magnifi- 
catus est ;  equum  et  ascensorem  dejecit 
in  mare.  -  Fortitude  mea,  et  laus  mea 
Dominus,  et  foetus  est  mihi  in  salutem  : 
iste  Deus  meus,  et  glorificabo  eum  • 
Deus  patris  mei,  et  exaltabo  eum. 
3  Dominus  quasi  vir  pugnator ;  Omni- 
potens  nomen  ejus.  *  Currus  Phara- 
onis  et  exercitum  ejus  projecit  in  mare  : 
electi  principes  ejus  submersi  sunt  in 
Wari  rubro.  ^  Abyssi  operuerunt  eos, 
descenderunt  in  profundum  quasi  lapis. 
6  Dextera  tua,  Domine,  magnificata  est 
in  fortitudine :  dextera  tua,  Domine, 
percussit  inimicum.  '  Et  in  multitu- 
dine  glorise  tuae  deposuisti  adversaries 
tuos  :  misisti  iram  tuam,  qua;  devoravit 
eos  sicut  stipulam.  *  Et  in  spiritu  fu- 
roris  tui  congregatae  sunt  aquae  :  stetit 
unda  fluens,  congregatEe  simt  abyssi  in 
medio  mari.  9  Dixit  inimicus  :  Perse- 
quar  et  comprehendam,  dividam  spolia, 
implebitur  anima  mea :  evaginabo  gLad- 
ium  meuin,  interficiet  eos  manus  mea. 
'0  Flavit  spiritus  tuus,  et  operuit  eos 
mare  :  submersi  sunt  quasi  plumbum 
in  aquis  vehementibus.  "  Quis  similis 
tui  in  fortibus  Domine  ?  quis  similis 
tui,  magnificus  in  sanctitate,  terribUis 
atque  laudabilis,  feciens  mirabilia  ? 
'2  Extendisti  manum  tuam,  et  devo- 
ravit eos  terra.  '•'•  Dux  fuisti  in  mise- 
ricordia  tua  populo  quem  redemisti :  et 
portasti  eum  in  fortitudine  tua,  ad  ha- 
bitaculum  sanctum  tuum. 


Fagninus's  Version. 
'  Tunc  cecinit  Mowseh  et  filii  Iids- 
raMel  canticum  istud  lehoua',  et  dixe- 
runt in  hunc  modum,  Cantabo  lehouae, 
quia  magnificando  magnificatus  est,  eq- 
uum et  sessorem  eius  proiecit  in  Mare. 
2  Fortitude  mea,  et  laus  est  lah :  fuit 
enim  mihi  in  salutem  :  iste  Deus  meus, 
propterea  tabemaculum  feciam  ei :  inte 
Deus  patris  mei,  propterea  exaltabo 
eum.  3  lehouah  vir  belli,  lehouah  nomen 
eius.  "i  Currus  Parsoh  et  exercitum  eius 
proiecit  in  Mare,  et  electi  principes  eius 
submersi  sunt  in  Mari  Dsuph.  »  Vera- 
gines  eperuerunt  eos,  descendenmt  in 
profunda  tanquam  lapis.  6  Dextera  tua 
leheuah,  magnificata  est  fortitudine : 
dextera  tua,  6  lehouah,  confregit  ini- 
micum. '  Et  in  multitudine  magnifi- 
centiae  tua;  destruxisti  inimicos  tuos : 
immisisti  iram  tuam,  deuorauit  eos 
sicut  stipulam.  *  Et  spiritu  naris  tuae 
ceaceruata;  sunt  aqusE,  steterunt  sicuti 
aceruus  fluenta,  coagulata;  sunt  vora- 
gines  in  corde  Maris.  '■>  Dixit  inimicus, 
Persequar,  comprehendam,  diuidam  spo- 
lia, explebitur  eis  anima  mea,  euaginabo 
gladium  meum,  perdet  eos  manus  mea. 
'0  Flauisti  vento  tuo,  et  operiut  eos  Mare, 
absorpti  sunt  tanquam  plumbum  in  aquis 
vehementibus.  "  Quis  sicut  tu  in  diis, 
6  lehouah  ?  quis  sicut  tu,  magnificus  in 
sanctitate,  terribilis  laudibus,  taciens 
mirabilia  ?  '2  Extendisti  dexteram 
tuam,  deglutiuit  eos  terra.  '3  Duces 
per  misericordiam  tuam  populum  hunc 
quem  redemisti,  duces  in  fortitudine 
tua  ad  habitaculum  sanctitatis  tuae. 


ON  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 


Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.  —  Latin,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
derived  its  name  from  the  small  state  of  Latium,  of  which  it  was  the  vernacular  language.  With  the 
Roman  conquests  it  was  carried  beyond  its  originally  narrow  limits  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the 
then  known  world,  and  ultimately  it  became  co-extensive  with  the  Roman  empire,  in  many  cases 
mingling  with  and  remoulding  the  dialects  of  the  conquered  nations.     "WTien,  with  the  decline  of  the 
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Roman  power,  it  ceased  to  he  the  medium  of  colloquial  intercourse,  it  continued  to  maintain  its 
supremacy  throughout  Europe  during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  general  language  of 
literature,  of  philosophy,  of  legislation,  of  reUgion,  and  of  inter-communication  between  the  learned  of 
all  countries.  From  the  establishment  of  the  papacy  to  the  present  day  it  has  constituted  the  liturgical 
language  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  it  is  still  extensively  cultivated  by  every  civilised  nation 
of  the  earth,  on  account  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  vast  repository  of  its  literature. 


Monster's  Version. 

'  TvNC  cantauit  Moses  &  filij  Israel 
canticum  istud  domino,  &  dicentes  dix- 
erunt :  cantabo  domino,  quoniam  tri- 
umphando  magnifice  egit :  equum  & 
ascensorem  eius  deiecit  in  mare.  2  For- 
titudo  mea  &  laus  dominus,  factusque 
est  mihi  in  salutem  :  iste  deus  mens,  & 
deeorabo  eum  :  deus  patrl  mei,  &  ex- 
altabo  eum.  ^  Dominus  uir  bellicosus, 
dominus  nomen  eius.  *  Quadrigas  Pha- 
raonis  &  exercitum  eius  proiecit  in 
mare  :  &  electi  duces  eius,  demersi  sunt 
in  mari  rubro.  ^Abyssi  operuerunt 
eos,  de.scenderunt  in  profunditates  quasi 
lapis. 

6  Dextra  tua  domine  ma,giiificata 
est  in  uirtute  :  dextera  tua  domine  fre- 
git  inimicura.  '  Et  in  multitudine  mag- 
nificentite  tuas,  subuertisti  insurgentes 
contra  te  :  misisti  furorem  tuum,  qui 
absumpsit  eos  quasi  stipulam.  *  Per 
flatum  narium  tuarum,  coaceruatse  sunt 
aqu«  :  steterunt  quasi  cumulus  fluidse 
aquae  :  coagulata;  sunt  abyssi  in  corde 
maris.  9  Dixit  hostis :  persequar,  ap- 
prehendam,  diuidam  spolia :  implebitur 
ab  eis  anima  mea :  euaginabo  gladium 
meum,  perdet  eos  manus  mea.  '"  Flau- 
isti  per  uentum  tuum,  operuit  eos  mare : 
demersi  sunt  quasi  plumbum,  in  aquis 
uehementibus.  "  Quis  ut  tu  in  dijs 
domine  ?  quis  sicut  tu  magnificus  in 
sanctitate,  terribilis  laudibus,  faciens 
mirabilia?  '^Extendisti  dexteram  tuam, 
deuorauit  eos  terra.  '3  Duxisti  in  tua 
misericordia  populum  istum,  quem  re- 
demisti :  duxisti  in  tua  fortitudine  ad 
liabitaculum  sanctitatis  tuae. 


Leo  Juda's  Version. 
•  Tunc  cecinit  Moses  et  filij  Israel  can- 
ticum istud  Domino,  et  cecinerunt  in 
hunc  modum,  Cantabo  Domino,  quia 
magnifice  magnificentiam  suam  exeruit, 
equum  et  currus  eius  sublatos  in  altum 
deiecit  in  mare.  2  Dominus  est  robur 
et  carmen  meum,  qui  fiiit  seruator 
mens  :  iste  [inquam  dominus]  est  deus 
mens  hunc  deeorabo  :  deus  patris  mei, 
hunc  extollam.  3  Dominus  uir  bella- 
tor,  Dominus  nomen  eius.  *  Quadrigas 
Pharaonis  et  copias  eius  deiecit  in  mare, 
et  electi  triarij  eius  demersi  sunt  in  mari 
carectoso.  5  Abyssi  eos  operuerunt,  des- 
cenderunt  in  profunditates  ueluti  lapis. 
6  Dextera  tua  6  Domine,  excellenti 
uirtute  eminuit,  dextera  tua  6  Domine 
hostem  confi-egit.  '  Et  in  multitudine 
magnificentia;  tuaj  subuertisti  insur- 
gentes contra  te,  misisti  furorem  tuum, 
qui  deuorauit  eos  tanquam  stipulam. 
8  In  flatu  narium  tuarum  coaceruatae 
sunt  aquae,  flumina  constlterunt  ut 
cumulus,  abyssi  coagulate  sunt  in 
medio  mari.  9  Hostis  dixit,  Persequar, 
apprehendam,  dividam  spolia,  imple- 
bitur eis  anima  mea :  exeram  gladium 
meum,  perdet  eos  manus  mea.  '"  Uento 
tuo  flauisti,  mare  eos  operuit,  demersi 
sunt  ueluti  plumbum  in  aquis  uehemen- 
tibus. "  Quis  tui  similis  in  dijs  6  Do- 
mine ?  Quis  sicut  tu  magnificus  sanc- 
titate ?  formidabilis  laudibus,  faciens 
admiranda?  12  Extendente  te  dexteram 
tuam  deglutiuit  eos  terra.  '3  Duxisti 
tua  bonitate  populum  istum,  quem  asse- 
ruisti,  duxisti  tua  fortitudine  ad  habi- 
taculum  sanctuarij  tui. 


Castalio's  Version. 
'  Tbm  Moses  una  cum  Israelitis  car- 
men boc  loua;  cecinit.  louam  canto, 
qui  pro  sua  praestantia  et  equos,  et 
equites  in  mare  deiecerit.  Vires  meae, 
carmenque  loua  est,  qui  mihi  saluti 
fuit.  -  Hie  mens  est  Deus,  quem  cele- 
bro  :  Deus  patrius,  quem  extollo.  3  loua 
vir  bellicosus,  loua  inquam  qui  nomi- 
natur.  ■•  Pharaonis  et  currus  et  copias 
in  mare  deturbauit,  ita  ut  illius  duces 
lectissimi  in  mare  rubrum  demersi,  5  et 
undis  obruti,  in  fundum  tanquam  saxa 
subsederint. 


<>  Tu  ista  dextera,  6  loua,  decus 
tibi  fortissime  peperisti  :  ista  dex- 
tera loua  hostem  oppressisti,  '  et  tua 
singulari  praestantia  infestos  tuos  euer- 
tisti,  laxataque  ira  tua  quasi  sti- 
pulam confecisti.  ^  Ergo  ad  tuorum 
narium  flatum  coaceruata;  sunt  aqucE  : 
stetere  fluctus  in  cumulum,  inque  mari 
medio  undaa  concreuerunt.  ^  Dixerat 
hostis  :  Persequar,  assequar,  diuidam 
preedam,  animum  meum  ex  illis  ex- 
plebo,  gladium  stringam,  illos  mea 
manu  peruertam.  'o  At  te  spiritu  isto 
flante  obruti  sunt  mari,  et  plumbi  ritu 
in  aquas  nobiles  demersi.  "  Quis  tibi 
deorum  par  est,  6  loua  ?  quis  cum 
sacro  isto  decors  conferendus  ?  6  ter- 
ribilis, laudabilis,  mirifice,  12  q^j  ex- 
tensa  dextera  tua,  illis  humo  absorp- 
tis,  '3  populum  hunc  a  te  redemp- 
tum  pro  tua  dementia  abducis,  et 
tua  ui  in  tuum  sacrum  perducis  domi- 
cilium. 


Characteristics  of  the  Language. ^ — The  Latin  language  originated  from  that  of  the 
Pelasgians,  an  ancient  race  by  whom  Greece  and  Italy  were  overspread  at  a  very  early  period  of  history. 
This  identity  of  origin  accounts  for  the  many  instances  of  similarity  which  exist  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  In  Italy  the  Pelasgian  type  was  considerably  altered  by  the  influence  of  the 
numerous  petty  dialects,  chiefly  of  Celtic  origin,  anciently  spoken  in  that  peninsula  ;  and  hence  Latin 
possesses  a  class  of  words,  and  certain  pecidiaritles  of  grammatical  structure,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  Greek  has  deviated  in  many  respects  from  the  parent  stock,  where 
Latin  has  remained  faithful  to  the  original:  there  are,  for  instance,  a  number  of  Sanscrit  words,  which 
in  Greek  have  been  altered  by  the  addition  of  the  prefix  o,  while  in  Latin  they  remain  to  a  great 
degree  unchanged  ;  such  as  08011?,  in  Sanscrit  dayita,  and  in  Latin  dens  ;  ovofia,  in  Sanscrit  nama,  and 
in  Latin  nomen ;  and  many  others.  Latin  is  inferior  to  Greek  in  the  power  of  compounding  words, 
so  that  in  translating  Greek  poetry  into  Latin,  dillieulty  has  been  often  felt  in  finding  terms  to  express 
the  picturesque  epithets  of  the  Greeks.  No  language,  however,  can  surpass  the  Latin  in  the  power  of 
expressing  in  one  word  accessory  notions  combined  with  the  principal  idea  : '  this  power,  the  result  of 
numerous  inflections,  adds  greatly  to  the  characteristic  energy  and  conciseness  of  Latin  phraseology. 


Reflexions  sur  I'Etude  des  Laugues  Asiatiques,  Schlegel,  p.  8. 
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JnNics  AND  Tremellius's  Version. 

'  Tunc  canons  Mosche  ct  filii  Jisraelis 
canticum  istuJ  Jeliova;,  loquuti  sunt 
iliccndi) ;  Cantalio  Jehovoc,  eo  quod  ad- 
mi)dum  excelluit,  efjuum  et  scssorem 
ejus  di'jc'oit  in  mare.  2  Robur  meum  et 
carmen  Jah,  qui  fuit  milii  saluti :  liic 
est  Deris  fortis  mens,  cui  habitaculum 
decorum  ponain,  Deus  patris  mei  quem 
exaltabo.  •■*  Jeliova  est  bellicosissimus, 
nomen  ejus  est  Jehova.  ^  Currus  Par- 
lionis  et  copias  ejus  prEecipitavit  in 
mare;  deleetiisque  pra;fectoruni  ejus 
demersi  sunt  in  mare  algosum.  ^Abyssi 
opcruerunt  eos,  descenderunt  in  pro- 
funda vclut  lapis.  ''  Dextera  tua,  6  Je- 
hova, maf^nificat  se  mihi  virtute  ilia : 
dextera  tua,  Jehova,  confringis  hostem  : 
'  Et  magnitudine  exccUentice  tuae  sub- 
vertis  insurgentes  contra  te  :  furorem 
tuum  immittis,  consumit  eos  tamquam 
ignis  stipulam.  *  Quum  flatu  nariura 
tuarum  eoacervata;  sunt  aquae,  consti- 
torunt  velut  cumulus  Hui<la  :  concre- 
verunt  abyssi  in  intima  parte  maris  : 

'  Bixerat  hostis,  persequar,  asscquar, 
dividam  pra'dam  :  explebitur  eis  anima 
mea,  exseram  gladium  meum,  asseret 
eos  in  hajreditatem  manus  mea.  '"  Fla- 
visti  vento  tuo,  operuit  eos  mare  :  pro- 
funda petierunt  tamquam  plumbum,  in 
aquis  validis,  "  Quis  est  sicut  tu  inter 
fortissimos,  Jehova  ?  quis  est  sicut  tu, 
magnificus  sanctitate  ?  reverendus  lau- 
dibus?  mirificus?  12  Extendisti  dex- 
teram  tuam,  deglutivit  eos  terra,  i^  Y)e- 
ducis  benignitate  tua  populum  quem 
redemisti :  commode  ducis  robore  tuo  ad 
decorum  habitaculum  sanctitatis  tuae. 


Schmidt's  Version. 
'  Tunc  cecinit  Moses,  &  lilii  Jisrael, 
canticum  hoc  Jbiiov/E,  &  dixerunt  di- 
cen<lo ;  Cantalio  jEiiovyK,  quia  exalt- 
ando  exaltavit  Se :  equum  &  equitem 
ejus  ]irojccit  in  mare.  ^  Fortitudo  mea 
&  cantirum  .Iah,  &  factus  est  mihi  in 
saUitcm -.  llic  Deus  mens,  ideo  cele- 
brabo  Kum ;  Deus  patris  mei,  ideo 
exaltabo  Euin.  3  Jkhovah  (e.s<)  vir 
belli  :  Jehovah  {est  merito)  nomen 
Ejus.  ''  Currus  Pharaonis  &  exercitura 
ejus  projecit  in  mare  ;  &  electi  ternari- 
orum  ejus  submersi  sunt  in  mari  Suph. 
■^  Abyssi  contexerunt  eos  :  descende- 
runt in  profunditates,  sicut  lapis.  ODex- 
tra  Tua,  Jehovah,  magnifica  est  ro- 
bore :  dextra  Tua,  Jehovah,  confringit 
hostem.  '  Et  magnitudine  excellentise 
Tua;  destruis  consurgentcs  contra  Te  : 
emittis  excandescentiam  Tuam,  {quce) 
comedit  eos,  sicut  stipulam.  *  Et  flatu 
narium  Tuarum  coacervata;  sunt  aquse; 
steterunt  sicut  cumulus  fluenta ;  con- 
gelatae  sunt  abyssi  in  corde  maris. 

^  Dixit  inimicus;  perseiiuar,  assequar, 
dividam  spoliiun  :  impleliitur  eis  anima 
mea  :  denudabo  gladium  ]\leum  :  ex- 
pellet  eos  manus  Mea.  '"  (Sed)  spirasti 
vento  Tuo,  (turn)  contexit  eos  mare : 
submersi  sunt,  sicut  plumbum  in  aquis 
validis.  "  Quis  sicut  Tu,  in  Diis,  Je- 
hovah ?  quis,  sicut  Tu,  magnificus 
sanctitate :  venerandus  laudibus,  faciens 
miraculum  ?  12  Extendisti  dextram 
Tuam;  absorpsit  eos  terra.  '3  Duxisti  in 
misericordia  Tua  populum  eum,  (quem) 
redemisti :  deduxisti  in  fortitudine  Tua 
ad  habitaculum  sanctitatis  Tuae. 


Dathb's  Version. 
•  Tunc  Moses  et  Israelitae  hoc  carmen 
in  honorem  Jovae  dixere  :  Jovam  cano, 
nam  magna  praestitit.  Eijuum  et  equi- 
tem in  mare  dejecit.  2  Deum  canam 
ob  defensionem  mihi  prjestitam.  Saluti 
mihi  fuit.  Ille  Deus  mens,  hunc  cele- 
brabo.  Deus  patrius,  hunc  laudibus 
extollam.  3  Jova  fuit  bellator,  is  qui 
Jova  nominatur.  "•  Currus  I'haraonis 
et  exercitum  ejus  in  mare  projecit,  du- 
ces ejus  lectissimi  mari  Arabioe  sunt 
immersi.  *  Fluctibus  obruti  in  fundum 
tanquam  lapis  subsiderunt.  •>  Dextra 
tua,  o  Jova,  insignem  virtutem  ostendit, 
dextra  tua,  o  Jova,  hostem  prostravit. 
'  Immensa  tua  potentia  evertisti  adver- 
saries tuos,  ab  ardente  ira  tua  consumti 
sunt  ut  stipula.  *•  Halitu  tuo  coacerva- 
tae  sunt  aqua;,  steterunt  in  cumulum 
ereeti  fluctus,  in  medio  mari  undo;  con- 
creverunt. 


'■>  Dixit  hostis  :  persequar,  assequar, 
pra;dam  dividam,  jam  vota  mea  cx- 
plebuntur :  stringam  gladium,  manu 
mea  perdentur.  'o  Vento  tuo  flabas, 
tum  mare  eos  texit,  fundum  petie- 
runt ut  plumbum  in  aquis  profundis. 
"  Quis  tui  similis  est,  o  Jova,  inter 
Decs  ?  quis  ut  tu  tanta  sanctitate  est 
conspicuus  ?  Laudibus  illustris,  qui 
mira  praestat!  '^Manum  tuam  exten- 
debas,  tum  terra  eos  absorpsit.  '3  Ducis 
pro  benignitate  populum,  quem  tibi 
vindicasti,  ducis  eum  pro  potentia  tua 
ad  sedem  tuam  sanctam. 


Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — We  possess  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
time  when  the  Scripture  was  first  translated  into  Latin.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  Latin 
translation  would  be  peculiarly  wanted  by  the  large  body  of  Christians  residing  at  Rome  in  the  earhest 
ages,  for  Greek  was  well  understood  by  both  the  educated  and  uneducated  classes.  This  language 
spread  amongst  even  the  lower  classes,  from  the  great  influx  of  strangers  into  the  capital  of  the  civilised 
earth,  amongst  whom  Greek  was  the  general  language  of  communication,  as  well  as  from  the  vast 
number  of  slaves  in  Rome  brought  from  countries  where  Greek  had  obtained  some  footing :  besides 
this,  the  near  proximity  of  Eome  to  the  cities  of  ]\Lagna  GrEEcia,  to  which  the  franchises  of  the  pis 
Latintan  had  been  extended,  must  have  had  no  small  influence.  And  indeed  the  fact  of  St.  Paul 
having  written  in  Greek  to  the  church  at  Eome,  may  be  taken  as  at  least  an  indication  that  Latin  was 
not  absolutely  required  by  the  Christians  in  that  city. 

A  Lathi  version  had,  however,  been  made  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Such 
a  version  was  used  by  Tertulhan,  who  criticised  it,  and  condemned  some  of  its  renderings.  Many  have 
supposed  that  there  existed  originally  numerous  independent  Latin  translations  ;  and  in  proof  of  this 
they  have  turned  to  passages  in  Jerome  and  Augustine,  which  speak  of  the  multiplicity  of  translations, 
and  they  have  also  pointed  out  how  diflercutly  the  same  texts  are  read  by  difierent  Latin  Fathers.  The 
statements,  however,  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  may  be  better  imdcrstood  as  relating  to  what  versions 
had  become  through  repeated  alterations  ;  and  the  variety  in  citations  appears  to  have  arisen  partly 
from  the  use  of  such  altered  versions,  and  partly  from  writers  having  translated  passages  for  themselves. 

Lachmann'  especially  has  given  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  at  first  there  existed  but  one 
version  in  Latin,  and  that  it  was  made  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  that  Roman  pro-\dnce  of  which 
Carthage  was  the  metropolis.     Like  most  of  the  other  ancient  versions,  we  know  not  fi-om  whose  hand 
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it  sprung ;  and  it  does  not  seem  as  if  much  authority  was  attached  to  it,  otherwise  private  individuals 
would  hardly  have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  alter  it  almost  at  pleasure. 

As  this  version  was  made  from  the  Greek,  it  was  in  the  Old  Testament  based  on  the  LXX.,  and 
not  on  the  original  Hebrew.  Hence  it  has  resulted,  that  when  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
Latin  had  been  made  from  the  Hebrew,  the  older  version  fell  after  a  time  into  such  oblivion,  that  only 
fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  centiu-y,  the  process  of  continually  altering  and  correcting  the 
Latin  copies  occasioned  great  confusion  :  this  was  remarked  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others.  The 
latter  of  these  Fathers  speaks  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  versions  then  current,  and,  amongst  them  all, 
commends  one  which  he  calls  the  Itala.  This  term  has  occasioned  much  discussion,  and  much  mis- 
apprehension. Some  have  thought  the  word  Itala  to  be  an  error  ;  while  others  have  strangely  applied 
the  name  of  Itala  or  Italic  to  all  the  Latin  versions  extant  prior  to  the  time  of  Jerome.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  Augustine  meant  some  one  version,  and  that  it  was  one  which  had  been  revised,  and  that 
the  name  indicates  its  connection  with  the  province  of  Upper  Italy  (Italic  in  contrast  to  Roman),  of 
which  Milan  (Mediolanum)  was  the  capital.  It  is  well  known  how  closely  Augustine  was  connected 
with  Milan ;  it  might,  we  beUeve,  be  shown,  that  in  his  day  pains  were  taken  to  revise  the  Latin 
copies  in  that  very  district.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  however  common  it  may  be  to  call  the 
ancient  Latin  versions  indiscriminately  "  the  Old  Italic,"  the  name  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  having 
originated  in  misconception,  and  as  perpetuating  a  confusing  error. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  labours  of  Jerome  for  the  revision  and  retranslation  of  the  Latin  text,  we 
have  to  mention  what  editions  have  been  published  of  the  older  translations. 

In  1588,  Flaminio  Nobili  published  at  Rome  a  work  which  professed  to  be  the  ancient  Latin 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  from  the  Greek  :  it  was,  however,  always  considered  doubtful  from 
what  sources  Nobili  had  taken  the  passages,  so  as  to  give  the  Old  Testament  complete ;  and  now  it  is 
certain  tliat  he  really  in  general  did  nothing  but  translate  into  Latin  the  Sixtine  text  of  the  LXX. 

Sabatier,  one  of  the  distinguished  French  Benedictines,  published  at  Eheims,  in  1743-49,  a  very 
large  collection  of  fragments  of  the  ancient  versions  :  he  drew  them  from  MSS.  and  citations  :  the 
modern  Vulgate  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  more  ancient  text,  and  the  various  citations  of  Latin 
Fathers  are  given  very  elaborately  in  the  notes.  Besides  the  collection  of  Old  Testament  fragments  given 
by  Sabatier,  some  passages  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Hosea  were  found  by  Dr.  Feder  in  a 
Wurzburg  Codex  Eescriptus ;  and  they  were  published  by  Dr.  Mlinter  in  1821.  Cardinal  Mai  has 
also  given,  in  his  Spicilegium  Romanum,  vol.  ix.  1843,  some  fragments  of  such  a  version. 

The  term  Ante-hieronyrnian  is  often  used  as  a  general  expression  for  denoting  all  the  versions  or 
revisions  made  before  the  labours  of  Jerome.  Of  these  we  possess  not  a  few  of  the  Gospels,  and  some 
of  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Martlanay  published,  in  1695,  an  old  text  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  and  of  the  Epistle  of  James.  In  1749  (as  has  been  mentioned),  Sabatier  published  all  he 
could  collect  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  same  year,  Bianchini  published  at  Eome  his  Evangeliarum 
Quadruplex,  containing  the  Latin  texts  of  the  Gospels,  as  found  in  the  Codices  Vercellensis,  Veronensis, 
Brixianus,  and  Corbeiensis.  Subjoined  there  were  some  Latin  texts  of  parts  of  Jerome's  version.  The 
principal  of  these  was  the  Codex  Forojuliensis.  In  1828,  Cardinal  Mai  gave,  in  his  "  Collectio 
Vaticana,"  vol.  iii.,  an  Ante-hieronymian  version  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  from  a  MS.  which  in  the 
other  Gospels  followed  Jerome's  version.  We  have,  in  the  last  place,  to  mention  the  "  Evangehum 
Palatinum,"  a  purple  MS.  at  Vienna,  of  which  Tischendorf  published  a  magnificent  edition  in  1847. 

Besides  these  Latin  texts,  there  are  also  others  of  which  we  cannot  speak  with  entire  certainty,  as 
they  accompany  a  Greek  text  in  the  same  MS. :  they  may  probably,  therefore,  be  versions  which  never 
had  a  separate  circulation.  Hearue  published  in  1715,  at  Oxford,  the  Gra;co-Latin  Codex  Laudianus 
of  the  book  of  Acts  ;  in  1793,  Kipling  edited  the  Codex  Bezaa  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  ;  and,  in  1791, 
Matthaji  published  the  Codex  Boernerianus  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  has  an  interlineary  Latin 
version  :  a  similar  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels,  Codex  SangaUensis,  was  published  in  1836,  by  Kettig. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  version  of  Jerome.  The  labours  of  this  most  learned  of  the  Fathers 
will  be  described  most  clearly  by  mentioning,  in  chronological  order,  the  respective  versions  and 
revisions  which  he  undertook. 

His  first  labour  was  the  correction  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  New  Testament,  beginning  with  the 
Four  Gospels,  which  he  undertook  at  the  request  of  Pope  Damatus  :  this  was  executed  about  the  year 
382,  after  Jerome's  return  to  Rome  from  the  East.  He  used  the  old  Latin  version,  then  in  common 
use,  as  a  basis  ;  but  as  it  was  incorrect  in  many  ways,  and  passages  in  one  gospel  had  been  inserted  in 
another,  etc.,  he  amended  it  in  accordance  with  ancient  Greek  MSS.     He  feared  innovating  too  much, 
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and  thus  he  did  not  correct  every  thing  which  he  thouglit  inaccurate.  In  his  other  works,  he  often 
mentions  renderings  and  readings  which  he  preferred  to  those  which  he  allowed  to  remain  in  his 
version. 

Soon  after  this  revision  of  the  Latin  New  Testament,  he  corrected  the  Psalter  then  in  common 
use  at  Rome,  by  amending  some  of  the  places  in  which  it  was  wide  of  the  LXX.  text,  from  which  it 
liad  been  originally  translated.  This  more  hasty  revision,  however,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  cliurch 
at  Komc ;  and  it  was  widely  used  at  one  time  in  the  Latin  Church :  in  this  country  it  was  used  at 
Canterbury  alone  until  the  Reformation.  The  Council  of  Trent,  however,  rejected  this  version  in 
favour  of  the  Galilean  Psalter,  of  which  we  have  next  to  speak  ;  its  use  was  henceforth  confined  simply 
to  the  city  of  Rome. 

After  the  return  of  Jerome  to  the  East  In  384,  he  employed  himself.  In  his  retreat  at  Bethlehem, 
in  carefully  making  a  recension  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  accordance  with  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the 
LXX.  The  Psalter,  with  which  he  seems  to  have  begun,  obtained  a  wide  use  in  the  Latin  Church, 
under  tlie  name  of  the  Galilean  Psalter:  the  Council  of  Trent  adopted  It  as  of  authority,  as  It  had  then 
a  place  In  the  Latin  Bibles.  Jerome  proceeded  In  his  revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  accordance 
with  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX. :  the  whole  of  this  version,  however  (except  the  Psalms,  Job, 
Proverbs,  Eccleslastes,  Canticles,  and  Chronicles),  was,  as  he  says  In  a  letter  to  Augustine,  lost  hij  fraud. 
Job  Is  the  only  book  of  tliis  version  which  we  possess,  besides  the  Psalms,  as  already  stated. 

But  even  while  Jerome  was  occupied  with  the  recension  according  to  the  LXX.,  he  had  com- 
menced and  made  considerable  progress  In  a  far  more  important  work.  With  great  pains  he  had 
acquired  a  very  fiilr  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  several  of  his  friends  were  anxious  to  profit  by  his 
superior  attainments  :  at  their  solicitations  he  translated  book  after  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  between 
the  years  385  and  405.  This  important  work  was  looked  on  by  many  as  an  innovation ;  loud  were 
the  outcries  against  any  departure  from  the  LXX.,  which  was  then  commonly  believed  to  be  possessed 
of  divine  authority.  It  proves  that  Jerome's  strength  of  purpose  must  Indeed  have  been  great ;  or 
else  a  person  so  sensitive  as  to  his  own  reputation  for  orthodoxy  would  never  have  stemmed  the 
opposition  that  was  raised.  His  energy  in  acquiring  the  Hebrew  language  was  very  remarkable ;  he 
obtained  all  the  Information  he  could  from  Jewish  teachers,  and  he  made  diligent  use  of  all  the  Greek 
versions  then  extant.  His  Latlnity,  though  not  classical,  is  vigorous ;  indeed,  his  version  is  refined 
and  elegant,  when  compared  with  the  translation  Into  that  language  wliich  was  current  in  the  days  of 
TertulUan. 

Jerome's  labours  were  gradually  appreciated  ;  after  a  lapse  of  about  two  centuries,  his  version  from 
the  Hebrew  of  all  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Psalms,  and  his  revision  of  the  New,  were  adopted 
jirctty  generally:  the  Psalms  were  taken  from  his  version  from  the  LXX.  The  adoption,  however,  of 
•Jerome's  version  occasioned  Its  corruption,  by  the  admixture  of  the  older  renderings,  and  by  other 
mistakes  of  copyists.  The  first  reviser  of  whom  we  read  was  the  celebrated  Englishman,  Alcuin,  who 
about  the  year  802,  at  the  command  of  Charlemagne,  endeavoured  to  correct  the  Vulgate,  as  Jerome's 
version,  as  transmitted,  was  called.  It  was  formerly  thought  by  some,  that  he  revised  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts ;  but  It  has  been  shown  that  tlds  was  not  his  object :  he  only  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  text  as  it  stood  In  ancient  Latin  copies.  A  noble  MS.  of  Alcuin's  recension  Is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Otlier  revisions  were  undertaken  by  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (ob.  1089),  and 
others,  for  the  text  was  continually  Injured  by  copyists. 

After  the  invention  of  printing,  the  first  book  to  which  this  almost  divine  art  was  applied  was  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  The  first  edition  has  no  indication  of  place  or  date  :  the  earliest  which  Is  dated  is  that 
of  Mayencc,  1462.  The  first  printers  just  followed  the  copy  which  they  could  most  conveniently 
procure.  Cardinal  Xlmenes  took  some  pains  to  give  the  text  more  careiidly  In  the  Complutenslan 
Polyglot,  1514-17  ;  and  yet  farther  care  was  taken  In  the  editions  of  Robert  Stephens,  1528-46  ;  of 
Hcntenius,  1547  ;  and  of  the  Louvain  divines  in  1573.  Meanwhile,  In  1546,  tlie  Council  of  Trent 
had  decreed  the  Latin  Vulgate  to  be  "  authentic  ;"  and  It  was  considered  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
Popes  to  Issue  an  authoritative  edition.  In  1590  this  was  done  by  SLxtus  the  Fifth,  a  little  before  his 
death.  Although  he  threatened  with  excommunication  any  one  who  should  vaiy  from  his  text,  his 
third  successor,  Clement  the  Eighth,  in  1592,  published  a  very  different  text :  he  professed  in  this 
merely  to  correct  the  errata  of  the  Sixtlne  text ;  but  this  does  not  explain  the  variations.  In  1593, 
another  edition  was  publlslied  with  some  alterations,  which,  with  a  few  corrections  made  soon  after, 
is  the  standard  Vulgate  of  the  whole  Romish  Church. 

It  Is  not  regarded,  even  by  Romanists,  as  altogether  the  genmne  version  of  Jerome ;  and  some 
renderings  are  palpably  corrupt,  so  as  to  suit  false  dogmas.    The  Benedictine  editors  of  Jerome  in  1693, 
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Martlanay  and  Poxijet,  used  MS.  authority  for  printing  his  biblical  versions,  as  also  did  the  Verona 
editors,  Vallarsi  and  Mattci,  in  1734-42. 

There  are  also  other  MSS.  of  Jerome's  translation  extant,  of  great  antiquity  and  excellence ; 
particularly  the  Codex  Amiatinus  at  Florence,  of  which  an  imperfect  collation  has  been  pubHslied. 
It  has  since  been  twice  collated  m  the  New  Testament  part ;  and  from  this  and  similar  sources  the 
version  of  Jerome  might  be  restored  to  nearly  the  condition  in  which  it  left  his  hand. 

As  Jerome's  own  translation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew  is  not  contained  in  the  Vulgate,  it 
has  been  given,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Vulgate,  in  the  Bihlia  Polyglotta  JEcclesicB  and  the  Hexaplar 
Psalter,  imder  the  name  which  it  usually  bears,  Psalterium  Hehraicum. 

Although  no  version  but  the  Vulgate  has  ever  been  received  as  "  authentic"  by  the  Komish 
Church,  yet,  on  account  of  the  many  errors  and  corruptions  by  which  that  text  is  disfigured,  several 
attempts  have  been  made,  by  Catholics  as  well  as  by  Protestants,  to  produce  more  correct  Latin 
versions.     The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  these  modern  translations : — 

I.  The  version  of  Parininus,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  was  published  at  Lyons  in 

1528.  Tills  is  a  very  close  and  servile  representation  of  the  original  texts,  and  the  diction 
is  often  obsciu'e  and  barbarous.  Pagninus  was  a  Dominican  monk  of  great  learning, 
and  he  executed  this  version  under  the  patronage  of  the  popes,  Leo  X.,  Adrian  VI.,  and 
Clement  VII.     His  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  reprinted  by  Stephens  in  1557. 

II.  The  revision  of  the  version  of  Pagninus  by  Arias  Montanus  was  published  in  the  Antwerp, 

Paris,  and  London  Polyglots.  In  this  revision  the  most  literal  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  words  is  given  ^vithout  any  reference  to  the  context,  and  even  the  number  of 
Latin  words  is  accommodated  to  that  of  the  Hebrew.  The  chief  use  of  this  revision  is 
therefore  that  of  a  grammatical  commentary  for  Hebrew  students.  In  the  New 
Testament,  Montanus  chiefly  made  use  of  the  Vulgate,  contenting  liimself  with  correct- 
ing it  in  a  few  places  according  to  the  Greek. 

III.  The  version  o^  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1650,  was  never  regarded 

with  any  estimation  on  account  of  its  obscure  and  imgrammatical  diction,  and  it  has 
now  completely  fallen  into  oblivion. 

IV.  The  version  of  Cardinal  Cajctan  comprises  only  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  published  at  Lyons 

in  1639.  Cajetan  had  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  but  he  employed  two  translators  well 
acquainted  with  that  language,  the  one  a  Jew  and  the  other  a  Christian,  to  execute  the 
version  under  his  superintendence.  This,  like  the  preceding  translations,  adheres  rigidly 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  text. 
V.  The  version  of  Houhujant,  celebrated  for  the  elegance  and  freedom  of  its  style,  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1753,  in  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  This  version,  which  com- 
prises only  the  Old  Testament,  is  executed  from  Father  Houbigant's  emended  Hebrew  text. 

These  five  modern  versions  were  all  produced  by  Eoman  Catholics.  The  following  are  the 
principal  Latin  versions  executed  by  Protestants  : — 

I.  The  version  of  Munster  was  published  at  Basle  in  1534,  and  again  in  1546 :  it  is  confined  to  the 
Old  Testament,  and  is  held  in  some  reputation  on  account  of  the  clearness  of  the  style, 
and  its  strict  fidelity  to  the  Hebrew  text.  This  version  is  preferred  by  Father  Simon 
and  other  critics  to  that  of  Pagninus  and  Montanus. 

II.  The  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  commenced  by  Leo  Juda  and  completed  by 

Bibliander,  professor  of  divinity  at  Zurich,  was  printed  in  1543,  and  again  by  Stephens 
at  Paris  in  1545.  In  general  accuracy  and  fidelity  this  version  equals  that  of  Munster; 
and  the  style,  though  less  Hteral,  is  more  elegant. 

III.  The  version  of  Castalio  or  Chatillon  was  printed  at  Basle  in  1551,  with  a  dedication  to  Edward 

VI.,  king  of  England.  It  was  reprinted  at  Basle  in  1573,  and  at  Leipsic  in  1738.  The 
design  of  Castaho  was  to  produce  a  Latin  translation  of  both  Testaments  in  the  pure 
classical  language  of  the  ancient  Latin  writers. 

IV.  The  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  was  published  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1575-1579. 

It  was  afterwards  corrected  by  Junius,  and,  on  account  of  its  close  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew,  the  Old  Testament  of  this  version  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  The  New 
Testament,  translated  from  the  Syriac  version  by  Tremelhus,  with  Beza's  translation 
from  the  Greek,  appeared  in  a  second  edition  at  Geneva  in  1590, 
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V.  Schmidts  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  executed  with  great  exactness  from  the 
original  texts,  and  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1696.  Several  more  recent  editions  have  been 
issued. 
VI.  The  version  of  Z?a<Ae,  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Leipsic,  appeared  in  1773-1789,  and 
is  considered  a  faithful  and  elegant  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
VII.  The  version  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Schott  and  Winzer  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1816. 


THE  LATIN  VERSIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

In  principio  erat  verbum,  ct  verbum  erat  apud  Deum,  et  Deus  erat  verbum.  ^  Hoc  erat 
in  principio  apud  Deum.  ^  Omnia  per  ipsum  facta  sunt :  et  sine  ipso  factum  est  nihil, 
quod  factum  est.  ■*  In  ipso  vita  erat,  et  vita  erat  lux  hominum :  ^  Et  lux  in  tencbris 
lucet,  et  tenebras  eam  non  comprehenderunt.  ''  Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo,  cui  nomen  erat 
Joannes.  ''  Hie  venit  in  testimonium,  ut  testimonium  perhiberet  de  lumine,  ut  omnes 
credercnt  per  ilium.  "  Non  erat  ille  lux,  sed  ut  testimonium  perhiberet  de  lumine. 
^  Erat  lux  vera,  quae  illuminat  omnem  hominem  venientem  in  hunc  mundum.  '"  In 
mundo  erat,  et  mundus  per  ipsum  factus  est,  et  mundus  eum  non  cognovit.  "  In  propria 
venit,  et  sui  eum  non  receperunt.  '"  Quotquot  autem  receperunt  eum,  dedit  eis  potestatem 
filios  Dei  fieri,  his,  qui  credunt  in  nomine  ejus:  '^Qui  non  ex  sanguinibus,  neque  ex 
voluntate  carnis,  neque  ex  voluntate  viri,  sed  ex  Deo  nati  sunt.  '^  Et  verbum  caro  factum 
est,  et  habitavit  in  nobis  :  et  vidimus  gloriam  ejus,  gloriam  quasi  unigeniti  a  patre,  plenum 
gratise  et  veritatis. 


Ante-Hieeontmian  Version. 
'  In  principio  erat  verbum,  &  verbum 
erat  apud  Deum,  &  Deus  erat  verbum. 
'■*  Hoc  erat  in  principio  apud  Deum. 
3  Omnia  per  ipsum  facta  sunt :  &  sine 
ipso  factum  est  nihil,  quod  factum  est, 
*  in  ipso  vita  est,  &  vita  erat  lux  ho- 
minum :  *  &  lux  in  tenebris  lucet,  & 
tenebra:  eam  non  comprehenderunt. 

6  Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo,  cui  nomen 
erat  Johannes.  '  Hie  venit  in  testimo- 
nium, ut  testimonium  perhiberet  de 
lumine,  ut  omnes  crederent  per  ilium  : 
>*  non  erat  ille  lux,  sed  ut  testimonium 
perhiberet  de  lumine.  'J  Erat  lux  vera, 
qua2  illuminat  omnem  hominem  veni- 
entem in  hunc  mundum.  '"  In  mundo 
erat,  &  mundus  per  ipsum  factus  est,  & 
mundus  eum  non  cognovit.  "  In  pro- 
pria venit,  &  sui  eum  non  receperunt. 
'2  Quotquot  autem  receperunt  eum, 
dedit  eis  potestatem  filios  Dei  fieri,  his, 
qui  credunt  in  nomine  ejus  :  '3 qui  non 
ex  sanguinibus,  neque  ex  voluntate 
carnis,  neque  ex  voluntate  viri,  sed 
ex  Deo  nati  sunt.  '•  Et  verbum  caro 
factum  est,  &  habitavit  in  nobis  :  & 
vidimus  gloriam  ejus,  gloriam  quasi 
unigeniti  a  patre,  plenum  gratia,  &  ve- 
ritate. 


Erasmus's  Version. 
'  In  principio  erat  sermo,  et  sermo  erat 
apud   deum,   et  deus  erat  ille  sermo. 

2  Ilic   erat  in   principio    apud    deum. 

3  Omnia  per  ipsum  facta  sunt :  et  sine 
eo  factum  est  nihil,  quod  factum  est. 
In  ipso  uita  erat,  ''  et  uita  erat  lux 
hominum,  *  et  lux  in  tenebris  lucet, 
et  tenebras  eam  non  apprehenderunt. 

6  Erat  homo  missus  a  deo,  cui  nomen 
loannes.  '  Hie  uenit  ad  testificandum, 
ut  testaretur  de  luce,  ut  omnes  cre- 
derent per  ipsum.  "  Non  erat  ille  lux 
ilia  sed  missus  erat,  ut  te.staretur  de 
luce.  'J  Erat  lux  ilia,  lux  uera  :  quae  il- 
luminat omnem  hominem  uenientem  in 
mundum.  l^'  In  mundo  erat,  et  mundus 
per  ipsum  factus  est,  et  mundus  eum 
non  cognouit.  ' '  In  sua  uenit,  et  sui 
eum  non  receperunt.  '^  Quotquot  au- 
tem receperunt  eum,  dedit  eis  ut  liceret 
filios  dei  fieri,  uidelicet  his  qui  credidis- 
sent  in  nomen  ipsius.  '3  Qui  non  ex 
sanguinibus,  neque  ex  uoluntate  carnis, 
neque  ex  uoluntate  uiri,  sed  ex  deo 
nati  sunt.  '■'  Et  sermo  ille  caro  factus 
est,  et  habitauit  in  nobis  :  et  conspexi- 
mus  gloriam  eius,  gloriam  uelut  uni- 
geniti i,  patre  :  plenus  gratia  et  ueri- 
tate. 


Beza's  Version  . 

I  In  principio  erat  Sermo  ille,  et  Sermo 
ille  erat  apud  Deum,  eratque  ille  Sermo 
Deus.  2  Hie  Sermo  erat  in  principio 
apud  Deum.  3  Omnia  per  hunc  Ser- 
monem  facta  sunt,  et  absque  eo  factum 
est  nihil  quod  factum  sit.  ''  In  ipso  vita 
erat,  et  vita  erat  Lux  ilia  hominum. 
5  Et  Lux  ista  in  tenebris  lucet,  sed 
tenebrai  eam  non  comprehenderunt. 

6  Exstitit  homo  missus  a  Deo,  cui  no- 
men Joannes.  ^  Is  venit  ad  dandum 
testimonium,  id  est,  ut  testaretur  de  ilia 
Luce,  ut  omnes  per  eum  crederent. 
**  Non  erat  ille  Lux  ilia,  sed  missus  fuit 
ut  testaretur  de  ilia  Luce.  9  J{ic  erat 
Lux  ilia  vera  qua;  illuminat  omnem 
hominem  venientem  in  mundum.  'oin 
mundo  erat,  et  mundus  per  eum  factus 
est ;    sed  mundus    eum   non   agnovit. 

II  Ad  sua  venit,  et  sui  eum  non  excepe- 
runt.  12  Quotquot  autem  eum  excepe- 
runt,  dedit  eis  hoc  jus,  ut  filii  Dei  sint 
facti,  tiempe  lis  qui  credunt  in  nomen 
ejus  :  13  Qui  non  ex  sanguine,  neque  ex 
libidine  carnis,  neque  ex  libidine  viri, 
sed  ex  Deo  geniti  sunt.  '^  Et  Sermo 
ille  factus  est  caro,  et  commoratus  est 
inter  nos,  (et  spectavimus  gloriam  ejus, 
gloriam,  inqxuim,  ut  unigeniti,  egressi 
a  Patre,)  plenus  gratia;  ac  veritatis. 


Several  important  Latin  versions,  comprising  only  the  New  Testament,  have  been  executed  from 
the  Greek  text.     The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  time,  is  that  of  Erasmus,  which  was  published  at 
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Basle,  in  1516,  with  the  Greek  text.  It  contained  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  was 
highly  commended  by  that  pontiff;  yet  it  was  regarded  with  great  hostility  by  the  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  on  its  first  appearance,  excited  much  opposition.  Erasmus  drew  his 
version  not  only  from  jjrintcd  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament,  but  also  from  four  Greek  MSS.,  and  in 
the  rendering  of  several  passages,  he  consulted  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  He  does  not,  however,  make 
any  notable  departures  from  the  Vulgate,  and  wherever  he  felt  compelled  to  deviate  in  any  degree  from 
that  version,  he  assigned  his  reasons  for  so  doing  in  the  notes  wdiich  accompany  his  work.  The  version 
of  Beza  is  bolder  and  more  faithful  than  that  of  Erasmus,  and  does  not  betray  the  same  timid  adherence 
to  the  Vulgate.  It  has  been  greatly  condemned  in  consequence  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  it  is  generally 
preferred  by  Protestants  to  all  other  Latin  versions.  Its  style  is  clear  and  simple,  but  its  chief  excellence 
consists  in  its  accurate  and  exact  interpretation  of  the  sacred  original. 


Castauo's  Version. 
'  In  principio  erat  sermo,  et  sermo  erat 
apud  Deum,  et  Deus  erat  is  sermo : 
2  is  erat  in  principio  apud  Deum. 
'  Omnia  per  eum  facta  sunt,  et  absque 
eo  factum  est  nihil,  ijuod  factum  sit. 
*  In  eo  vita  erat,  et  vita  erat  lux  ho- 
minum,  5  et  lux  in  tenebris  lucet,  nee 
earn  comprehenderunt  tenebrae. 

c  Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo,  nomine 
Johannes.  '  Is  venit  ob  testimonium,  ut 
de  luce  testaretur,  ut  omnes  per  eum  cre- 
derent.  >*  Kon  erat  ille  ipsa  lux,  sed  qui 
de  luce  testaretur.  '■>  Erat  ipsa  vera  lux, 
quse  collustrat  omnem  hominem  veniens 
in  mundum.  'o  In  mundo  erat,  et  mundus 
per  eum  factus  fuit,  et  mundus  eum  non 
cognovit,  "  In  sua  venit,  et  sui  eum 
non  acceperunt.  '^  Quicunque  autem 
eum  acceperunt,  iis  eam  potestatem 
dedit,  ut  Dei  filii  fierent,  fidem  haben- 
tibus  ejus  nomini :  13  qui  non  ex  san- 
guine, nee  ex  voluntate  carnis,  nee  ex 
voluntate  vu-i,  sed  ex  Deo  geniti  sunt. 


i*  Et  sermo  caro  faetus  est,  et  apud 
nos  gratiaj  veritatisque  plenus  halii- 
tavit :  ejusque  splendorem,  ut  unigena; 
a  patre  splendorem  aspeximus. 


ScHMroT's  Version. 
'  In  principio  erat  Verbum  :  et  Verbum 
illud  erat  apud  Deum  ;  et  Deus  erat 
illud  Verbum.  2  Hoc  erat  in  principio 
apud  Deum.  3  Omnia  per  illud  facta- 
sunt :  et  sine  illo  factum-est  ne  unum 
quidem,  quod  factum-est.  *  In  ipso  vita 
erat :  et  vita  erat  lux  ilia  hominum. 
5  Et  Lux  ilia  in  tenebris  lucet :  sed 
tenebrae  eam  non  comprehenderunt. 

6  Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo  :  nomen  ei 
erat  Johannes.  '  Hie  venit  ad  testifi- 
cationem,  nempe  ut  testaretur  de  ilia 
Luce,  ut  omnes  crederent  per  eum. 
8  Non  erat  ille  Lux  ea ;  sed  misxns  erat, 
ut  testaretur  de  ea  Luce.  9  Hoc  Verbum 
erat  Lux  ilia  vera,  quae  illuminat  om- 
nem hominem  venientem  in  mundum. 
10  In  mundo  erat :  et  mundus  per  ipsum 
factus-est :  et  mundus  ilium  non  cog- 
novit. 1 '  In  sua  venit :  sed  sui  eum  non 
receperunt.  '2  Quotquot  autem  suseepe- 
runt  eum,  dedit  eis  hoc-jus,  ut-fierent 
Filii  Dei,  nempe  illis,  qui-credunt  in 
nomen  ejus.  '3  Qui  non  ex  sanguinibus, 
neque  ex  voluntate  carnis,  neque  ex 
voluntate  viri,  sed  ex  Deo  geniti-sunt. 

•'•  Et  Verbum  illud  caro  factum-est :  et 
tanquam-in-tabernaeulo-habitavit  inter 
nos,  (et  vidimus  gloriam  ejus,  gloriam 
quasi  unigeniti  a  Patre,)  plenum  gratiae 
et  veritatis. 


Sebastian's  Version. 

1  In  principio  erat  Verbum,  et  Verbum 
erat  apud  Deum,  et  Verbum  erat  Deus. 

2  Hoc  erat  in   principio  apud  Deum. 

3  Omnia  per  ipsum  facta  sunt ;  et  sine 
ipso  nihil  quicquam  factum  est  ejus, 
quod  factum  est.  ■*  In  ipso  erat  wta, 
et  vita  erat  lux  hominum ;  ''  Et  lux 
lucet  in  tenebris,  et  tenebrae  eam  non 
comprehenderunt. 

6  Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo,  cui  nomen 
erat  Johannes.  '  Hie  venit  in  testimo- 
nium, ut  testaretur  de  luce,  et  ut  omnes 
crederent  per  eum.  s  Non  erat  ille  lux, 
sed  missusfuernf,  ut  testimonium-perhi- 
beret  de  luce.  '■>  Erat  vera  lux,  quae  illu- 
minat omnem  hominem  venientem  in 
mundum.  l"  Ipse  erat  in  mundo,  et  mun- 
dus per  ipsum  factus  est ;  sed  mundus 
eum  non  cognovit.  ' '  In  domum-suam 
venit,  et  familiares  non  receperunt  eum ; 
■'-  Sed  quicunque  eum  receperunt,  de- 
dit eis  potestatem  efftciendi  se  filios 
Dei,  eis  videlicet,  qui  credunt  in  per- 
son-am  ejus  :  '3  Qui  non  ex  humanis- 
parentibus,  neque  ex  carnali  libidine, 
neque  ex  voluntate  hominis;  sed  ex 
Deo  nati  sunt. 

'■i  Et  verbum  factum  est  homo,  habi- 
tavitque  inter  nos  plenum  gratis  et 
veritatis;  et  vidimus  gloriam  ejus,  ut 
gloriam  filii-unigeniti  a  patre. 


Thalemann  published  another  Latin  version  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  1781,  and  Jaspis 
completed  the  work  by  translating  and  publishing  the  epistles  in  1793-1797  at  Leipsic.  In  1790, 
a  version  of  the  entire  New  Testament  was  published  at  Leipsic  by  Reichard.  A  translation,  professedly 
executed  from  the  Alexandrine  text,  was  published  by  Sebastiani,  London,  1817  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  this  editor  merely  followed  the  common  Greek  text.  The  versions  of  Schott,  Naebe,  and  Goeschen 
were  printed  as  accompaniments  to  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament:  they  all  appeared  at 
Leipsic  ;  that  of  Schott  in  1805,  that  of  Naebe  in  1831,  and  that  of  Goeschen  in  1832. 

Results  of  the  Perusal  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. — Although  this  version  is  confessedly  at 
fault  in  some  of  its  renderings,  yet  it  has  been  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  means  of  leading  many  to 
the  knowledge  of  salvation.  It  was  from  this  version  that  Luther,  in  the  first  instance,  drew  his  supphes 
of  strength  and  consolation,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  servants  of  God  during  the 
middle  ages,  when  comparatively  few  versions  in  other  languages  were  in  existence.  Our  earher 
translations,  so  eminently  blessed  in  bringing  in  the  Reformation,  were  derived  immediately  from  the 
Vulgate.  It  was  the  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  laity,  and  not  merely  the  exclusive  use  of 
this  version,  which  was  the  crying  evil  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Bishop  Bedell,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  tells  us  that  he  once  heard  a  monk  preaching  from  the  text,  "  What  is  truth?"     After  a 
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good  deal  of  elaborate  discussion,  the  preaclier  drew  somewhat  cautiously  from  his  pocket  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  said,  "  This  only  siiall  I  say  :  1  have  found  truth  at  last  within  the  leaves  of 
this  book;  but,"  added  he,  replacing  it  coolly,  "  it  is  prohibited."' 


Sciiott's  Version. 
'  Initio  (omnium)  fuit  Logos ;  Logos  apud  Deum  fiiit ; 
Deusque  fuit  Logos.  2  Hie  initio  fuit  apud  Dcum.  3  Omnia 
per  eum  facta  sunt,  et  absque  eo  factum  est  ne  ullum  quidem, 
quod  factum  est.  *  In  eo  vita  fuit  (et  vitoe  fons),  quas  vita  lux 
fuit  (fons  lucis)  hominum.  5  Lucetque  lux  inter  tenebras,  nee 
earn  tenebrae  comprehenderunt.  i"  Exstitit  homo  a  Deo  missus, 
nomine  Joannes.  ^  Is  venit  testimonium  daturus,  ut  testaretur 
de  luce,  ut  omnes  per  eum  fidem  haberent  (lucis  auctori). 
'  Non  orat  ille  ipsa  lux;  sed  (missus),  ut  testaretur  de  luce. 
9  Erat  (ilia)  lux  verissima  (perfectissima),  collustrans  quemvis 
hominem,  qui  in  mundum  venit  (nascitur).  '"  In  mundo  fuit 
(Logos),  mundus(iue  per  eum  factus  est,  nee  vero  mundus 
eum  agnovit.  n  Ad  sua  (veluti  domum  suam)  venit,  nee  sui 
eum  exceperunt.  '^At,  quotquot  eum  exceperunt,  iis  banc  dedit 
potestatem,  ut  liberi  fierent  Dei,  fidem  eius  nomini  habentibus, 
"qui,  non  ex  sanguine  neque  ex  voluntate  (libidine)  carnis 
Deque  ex  voluntate  viri,  sed  ex  Deo  sunt  geniti.  ^*  Atque 
Logos  factus  estcarne  prajditus,  et  tentorium  fixit  (eommoratus 
est)  apud  nos  [spectavimusque  eius  gloriam,  qualis  est  gloria 
filii  unigeniti  a  patre  oriundi]  plenus  gratiae  et  veritatis. 


GoEscnEN's  Version. 
'  In  principio  erat  logos,  et  logos  erat  apud  deum,  ct 
deus  erat  logos.  2  Hie  erat  in  principio  apud  deum. 
3  Omnia  per  eum  facta  sunt ;  ac  sine  eo  nihil  unum 
factum  est,  quod  factum  est.  *  In  eo  vita  erat,  ac  vita 
erat  lux  hominum ;  5  et  lux  in  tenebris  lucet,  ac  tene- 
braj  earn  non  comprehenderunt.  c  Fuit  homo  missus  a 
deo,  cui  loannis  noraen;  '  hie  venit  ad  testimonium,  ut 
de  luce  testaretur,  ut  omnes  eius  causa  (auctoritate) 
crederent.  8  Jfon  erat  ille  lux,  sed  ut  de  luce  testaretur. 
^  Erat  lux  ilia  vera,  qua  illustratur  omnis  homo,  in 
mundum  veniens.  'o  In  mundo  erat,  et  mundus  per 
eum  factus  est,  et  mundus  eum  non  novit.  n  In  sua 
venit,  et  sui  non  exceperunt  eum.  '^  Quotcunque  autem 
exceperunt  eum,  eis,  credentibus  in  eius  nomen,  facul- 
tatem  dedit  ut  filii  dei  fierent ;  '3  qui  non  ex  sanguinibus, 
neque  ex  voluntate  carnis,  neque  ex  viri  voluntate,  sed 
ex  deo  nati  sunt.  '''  Et  logos  caro  factus  est,  et  eom- 
moratus est  inter  nos  (et  vidimus  maiestatem  eius, 
maiestatem  ut  unigeniti  a  patre),  plenus  gratia  ac 
veritate. 


'  Speech  of  Rev.  Hugh  StoweU,  forty-fourth  anniversary  of  British  and  ForeigTi  Bible  Society. 


FEENCH. 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE   FRENCH   VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Au  commencement  etait  la  Parole,  et  la  Parole  etait  avec  Dieu,  et  la  Parole  etait  Dieu. 
Elle  etait  au  commencement  avec  Dieu.  ^  Toutes  choses  ont  ete  faites  par  elle,  et  sans 
elle  rien  de  ce  qui  a  ete  fait,  n'a  ete  fait.  *  En  elle  etait  la  vie,  et  la  vie  etait  la  lumi^re 
des  hommes.  ^  Et  la  lumiere  luit  dans  les  tenebres,  mais  les  ten^bres  ne  Font  point 
comprise.  °  II  y  eut  un  liomme  appele  Jean,  qui  fut  envoye  de  Dieu  '  II  vint  pour 
rendre  temoignage,  pour  rendre,  dis-je,  temoignage  a  la  Lumifere,  afin  que  tous  crussent 
par  lui.  *  II  n'etait  pas  la  Lumiere,  mais  il  etait  envoye  pour  rendre  temoignage  k  la 
Lumiere.  '  Cette  Lumiere  etait  la  veritable,  qui  eclaire  tout  liomme  venant  au  monde. 
'"  Elle  etait  au  monde,  et  le  monde  a  ete  fait  par  elle ;  mais  le  monde  ne  I'a  point  connue. 
"  II  est  venu  cliez  soi ;  et  les  siens  ne  I'ont  point  regu.  "^  Mais  a  tous  ceux  qui  I'ont  re^u, 
il  leur  a  donne  le  droit  d'etre  faits  enfans  de  Dieu,  savoir  k  ceux  qui  croient  en  son  nom ; 
'^  Lesquels  ne  sont  point  nes  de  sang,  ni  de  la  volonte  de  la  chair,  ni  de  la  volonte  de 
riiomme ;  mais  ils  sont  nes  de  Dieu.  '''  Et  la  Parole  a  ete  faite  chair ;  elle  a  liabite 
parmi  nous,  et  nous  avons  contemple  sa  gloire,  qtii  a  ete  une  gloire,  comme  la  gloire  du 
Fils  unique  du  Pere,  pleine  de  grace  et  de  verite. 

ON  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  French  language  is  predominant  throughout 
France,  except  (as  is  elsewhere  stated)  in  part  of  Brittany  and  in  the  Basque  districts :  German  dialects 
prevail,  more  or  less,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  some  of  the  other  departments  along  the 
eastern  frontier.  The  total  population  of  France,  in  1844,  amounted  to  34,213,929.  The  great 
majority  of  the  French  people  belong  to  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church;  but  certain  sects  among  tliem, 
while  they  adhere  to  Roman  Cathohc  doctrines,  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Toleration  is  so 
freely  extended  to  all  parties,  that  pastors  and  teachers  of  every  denomination,  Jewish  as  well  as 
Christian,  are  considered  entitled  to  support  from  the  state.'  In  1838,  the  Catholic  clergy  amounted 
altogether  In  number  to  37,079  individuals,  the  Lutheran  to  388,  the  Calvlnist  to  345,  and  the 
Jewish  to  94.  The  French  language  Is  spoken  in  parts  of  Switzerland  and  In  the  Cliannel  Islands ; 
and  is  in  frequent  use,  as  a  medium  of  eomnumlcatlon,  between  people  of  different  nations,  in  almost 
every  country  of  Europe.  In  the  colonies,  however,  It  is  Incomparably  less  diffused  than  the  English. 
It  is  extensively  spoken  in  Louisiana  and  the  French  Antilles,  and  particularly  in  Lower  Canada.  The 
official  returns  of  1844  show,  that  out  of  693,649  Individuals  (the  total  population  of  Lower  Canada), 
518,565  are  of  French  origin.  The  primitive  habits  of  the  original  settlers  are  still  retained  among 
this  French  population ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  French  language  Itself  is  there  preserved  precisely  in  the 
same  state  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 

Characteristics  and  History  of  the  Language. — Three  principal  languages,  the  Aqui- 
tainlan,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Belglc,  were  spoken  in  Gaul  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  that 
country.  These  languages,  particularly  the  Celtic,  which  was  the  most  widely  diffused,  commingled 
with  the  language  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  formed  a  new  language,  which,  from  the  predominance 
of  Roman  words  and  elements,  was  called  the  Romance.  The  stock  of  words  entering  Into  the 
Romance  language  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  numerous  Greek  words,   chiefly  sea-terms, 

1  M'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  852. 
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borrowed  from  Marseilles,  then  a  Greek  colony.  In  the  fifth  century,  Gaul  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Teutonic  nations:  the  Visigoths  occupied  the  south,  while  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  established 
themselves  in  the  north  and  east.  Ultimately  the  Franks  extended  their  dominion  throughout  the 
whole  country;  but,  being  few  in  n timber,  their  language  exercised  little  jjerceptible  influence.  The 
Eomancc,  therefore,  still  continued  to  be  the  language  of  Gaul;  and,  about  the  tenth  century,  it  seems 
to  have  diverged  into  two  principal  tlialects,  the  lamjue  cVoc,  spoken  in  the  south,  and  the  languc  (Voil 
or  d'oui,  spoken  in  the  north.  During  the  thirteenth  century,  the  lam/uc  d'oil  became  the  language  of 
the  court  and  capital  of  France,  and  gradually  superseded  the  langue  d'oc.  Originally,  the  differences 
between  the  two  dialects  were  few  and  inconsiderable;  but  by  degrees  the  lamjue  d'oil  dropped  many 
of  its  ancient  terminations,  acquired  new  and  distinctive  peculiarities,  and  finally  merged  into  the 
language  which,  from  the  Franks,  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Gaul,  is  now  denominated  the  French. 
Thus  the  history  of  this  language  proves  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  direct  emanation  from  the 
Latin;  and  yet,  of  all  the  Nco-Latin  languages,  it  dificrs  the  most  widely  from  the  parent  stock.  It 
has  a  singular  habit  of  contracting  the  Latin  words  which  enter  into  its  composition  :  this  it  often 
effects  by  omitting  one  of  the  internal  consonants:  thus,  Ugare,  in  French,  is  converted  into  Ikr, 
laudarc  into  loner,  sudare  into  suer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  generally  lengthens  the  a  of  the  Latin 
into  ai ;  as  in  ala,  ailc — amo,  oz'/ne— panis,  pain — pax,  paix,  &c.  The  w  of  Teutonic  nations  becomes 
gu  in  French;  as  in  wasp,  guc^c  —  William,  G«illaume,  &c.  In  point  of  construction,  French  is 
remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  uniformity;  and  its  idiomatical  phrases  are  particularly  concise  and 
expressive :  it  is  hence  admirably  adapted  for  conversational  and  epistolary  purposes,  and  also  for 
commercial  and  diplomatic  negociatlon.  Yet,  with  all  these  advantages  of  structure,  it  is  most  difficult 
to  convert  the  French  language  into  a  vehicle  of  theological  ideas;  and  we  are  told,  that  "  all  trans- 
lators and  editors  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  language  have  foiuid  themselves  embarrassed  between  the 
choice  of  a  literal  version,  which  makes  the  language  barbarous,  and  an  idiomatical  one,  which 
degenerates  into  paraphrase."' 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  producing  a  faithful  and  satisfactory  French  version,  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
translate  the  Scriptures  into  this  language  are  particularly  numerous.  The  first  translation  of  which 
we  have  any  definite  account  is  ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century ;  and  portions  of  it,  with  other  ancient 
writings,  were  published  at  Paris,  in  1842,  by  Leroux  de  Lincy,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Four  Books 
of  Kings."  A  translation  is  extant  of  all  the  epistles  and  gospels  of  the  Latin  Missal,  executed  bj' 
De  Vignay,  at  the  request  of  Jane  of  Burgundy,  queen  of  Philip  of  Valois,  king  of  France:  the  JIS. 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Paris.-  The  Historia  Scholastica  of  Peter  Comestor, 
which  is  a  popular  compendium  of  scriptural  history,  was  translated  by  Guiars  dcs  Moulius,  between 
the  years  1291  and  1294,  and  several  j\lSS.  copies  are  preserved  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Paris  :  this 
work,  which  is  generally  known  as  "  La  Bible  Historiale,"  was  printed  by  command  of  Charles  VIII. 
of  France,  in  1487.  Among  the  Lansdowne  ]\ISS.  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  fine  copy  of  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  as  far  as  the  Psalms,  executed  by  Kaoul  de  Presles,  by  command  of  Charles  V.  of  France. 
All  these  translations  were  superseded  by  a  version  of  the  entire  Scriptures  published  at  Antwerp, 
in  consecutive  portions,  between  the  years  1512  and  1530,  by  Jaques  le  Fevi'e  of  Estaples,  commonly 
called  Jacobus  Fabcr,  Stapulensis.  Falier  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which  he  has  followed 
so  closely,  that  many  of  his  passages  appear  obscure.  This  version  is  the  basis  of  all  other  French 
versions,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  which  have  since  been  published  :  it  was  reprinted  in  1534 
and  1541 ;  and  was  revised  and  published  by  the  divines  of  Louvain  in  1550.  The  following  is  a  Hst 
of  the  principal  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  French  which  have  appeared  since  the  jjubHcation 
of  Faber's  version :  — 

1535.  Olivetan's  version  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  translated  from  the  original  texts,  and  printed 
at  Neufchatcl,  and  again,  in  1540,  at  Geneva,  with  corrections  by  his  relative,  the 
celebrated  reformer,  Calvin.  The  so-called  versions  of  Renat  Benoist  (1566),  of  Besse 
(1608),  and  of  Frizon  (1620),  are  merely  editions  of  this  version,  with  slight  altera- 
tions.' Several  other  revisions  have  been  published;  but,  of  these,  by  far  the  most 
important  is  the  one  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Geneva  Bible."  It  appeared  at  Geneva 
in  1588,  after  having  been  corrected  by  the  College  of  Pastors  and  Professors  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Geneva  (Beza,  Goulart,  Jaquemot,  Bertram,  La  Faye,  and  Rotan). 

1  Owen's  Two  Letters  on  the  French  Bible.  2  Nouvelles  Obsen-ations,  Simon,  p.  142. 

3  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  du  Nouveau  Testament,  p.  349. 
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Tlie  individuals  engaged  in  this  revision  are  said  to  have  consulted  the  rabbinical 
writers,  and  the  Latin  versions  of  Munster  and  Tremcllius,  besides  the  sacred  originals: 
they  succeeded  in  imparting  a  greater  degree  of  elegance  and  precision  to  the  language, 
and  expunged  some  of  the  errors  of  Olivetan. 

Custalio  published  a  French  translation  of  his  own  Latin  version ;  but  this  work  scarcely 
deserves  a  place  in  the  list  of  French  versions,  as  it  is  disfigured  by  serious  errors,  and 
never  rose  into  rejjute.  Castalio  is  even  charged  with  having  invented  French  words, 
for  tlie  purpose,  as  lie  thought,  of  expressing  the  full  force  of  the  Greek.  Li  1562,  a 
translation  was  published,  in  French,  of  Diodati's  Italian  version. 

A  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  from  the  Vulgate,  executed  by  Corbin,  advocate  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  and  published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of 
Poitiers.  The  modes  of  expression  adopted  in  this  translation  are  rude  and  barbarous, 
and  it  has  long  sunk  into  disrepute. 


Le  Fevee's  Version. 
'  Av  commencement  estoit  la  pa- 
rolle,  et  la  parolle  estoit  auec  dieu  : 
at  la  parolle  estoit  dieu.  ^  Icelle 
estoit  au  commencement  aucc  dieu. 
'  Toutes  choses  out  este  faictes  par 
icelle  :  et  sans  icelle  riens  na  este 
faict  qui  ait  este  faict.  ■*  Et  icelle 
estoit  la  vie  :  et  la  vie  estoit  la  lu- 
miere  des  hommes :  ^  et  la  lumiere 
luyt  es  tenebres  :  et  les  tenebres  ne 
lont  point  comprinse. 

6  Ung  homme  fut  enuoye  de  dieu : 
qui  estoit  nomme  Jehan.  '  Lestuy 
vint  en  tesmoignage,  pour  rendre 
tesmoignage  de  la  lumiere  :  affin 
que  tous  creussent  par  icelle.  *  Les- 
tuy nestoit  point  la  lumiere :  mais 
affin  quil  rendisse  tesmoignage  de 
la  lumiere.  ^  La  vraye  lumiere  estoit 
celle  qui  enlumine  tout  homme  Te- 
nant en  ce  monde.  '"  Elle  estoit  au 
monde,  et  le  monde  est  faict  par 
elle :  et  le  monde  ne  la  point  cong- 
neue.  "Elle  est  venue  es  choses  que 
estoient  siennes  :  et  les  siens  ne  lont 
point  receue.  '^  Mais  tous  cevdx 
qui  lont  receue,  elle  leur  a  donne 
puissance  destre  fais  les  filz  de  dieu, 
iceulx  creans  en  son  nom.  '^  les- 
quels  ne  de  sangz,  ne  par  voulente 
de  chair,  ne  par  voulente  dhomme  : 
mais  sont  nez  de  dieu. 

'■'  Et  la  parolle  est  faicte  chair : 
et  a  habite  en  nous,  et  auons  veu  sa 
gloire,  gloire  comme  de  celluy  qui 
est  seul  ne  du  pere,  plaine  de  grace 
et  de  verite. 


Olivetan's  Version. 
•  Au  commencement  estoit  la  pa- 
rolle, et  la  parolle  estoit  auec  Dieu  : 
et  Dieu  estoit  la  parolle.  ^  Icelle 
estoit  au  commencement  auec  Dieu. 
3  Toutes  choses  ont  este  faictes  par 
icelle :  et  sans  icelle  rien  na  este 
faict,  de  ce  qui  est  faict.  ■•  En  icelle 
estoit  la  vie  :  et  la  vie  estoit  la  lu- 
miere des  hommes,  *  et  la  lumiere 
luyt  es  tenebres,  et  les  tenebres  ne 
lont  pas  comprinse. 

^  Ung  homme  fut  enuoye  de  Dieu, 
qui  auoit  nom  Jehan.  '  Lestuy  est 
venu  en  tesmoingnage,  a  ce  quil 
rendist  tesmoingnage  de  la  lumiere: 
affin  que  tous  creussent  par  icelle. 
'  Lestuy  nestoit  pas  la  lumiere, 
mais  allin  quil  tesmoingnast  de  la 
lumiere.  ^  Celle  estoit  la  vraye  lu- 
miere qui  enlumine  tout  homme 
venant  au  monde.  '"  Elle  estoit  au 
monde  :  et  le  monde  est  faict  par 
elle  :  et  le  monde  ne  la  point  cong- 
neue.  "  Elle  est  venue  es  choses 
qui  estoient  siennes  :  et  les  siens 
ne  lont  pas  receue.  '^  Mais  tous 
ceulx  qui  lont  receue  :  elle  leur  a 
donne  puissance  destre  faictz  enfans 
de  Dieu,  ascauoir  a  ceulx  qui  croyent 
en  son  nom  :  '•*  Lesquclz  ne  de  sang, 
ne  de  volunte  de  chair,  ne  de  vo- 
lunte  dhommo  :  mais  de  Dieu  sont 
naiz. 

'■'  Et  la  parolle  est  fiucte  chair,  et 
a  habite  en  nous  (et  auons  con- 
temple  sa  gloire,  gloire  comme  de 
celuy,  qui  est  seul  nay  du  pere) 
pleine  de  grace  et  de  verite. 


Geneva  Version. 
'  Av  commencement  estoit  la  Pa- 
role, &c  la  Parole  estoit  auec  Dieu  : 
&  icelle  Parole  estoit  Dieu.  ^  EUg 
estoit  au  commencement  auec  Dieu. 
3  Toutes  choses  ont  este  faites  par 
elle  :  &  sans  elle  rien  n'a  este  fait  de 
ce  qui  est  fait.  ''  En  elle  estoit  la  vie, 
&  la  vie  estoit  la  lumiere  des  hom- 
mes. *Et  la  lumiere  luit  es  tenebres, 
&;  les  tenebres  ne  I'ont  point  com- 
prise. 

8  II  y  eut  vn  homme  enuoye  de 
Dieu,  qui  auoit  nom  lean.  '  Ces- 
tuy-ci  vint  Yiour porter  tesmoignage, 
a  ce  quil  rendit  tesmoignage  de  la 
Lumiere,  a  fin  que  tous  creussent 
parluy.  ^  II  n'estoit  pas  la  Lumiere, 
mais  estoit  pour  tesmoigner  de  la 
Lumiere.  ^  La  vraye  Lumiere  estoit 
celle  qui  illumine  tout  homme 
venant  au  monde.  '"11  estoit  au 
monde,  &  le  monde  a  este  fait 
par  luy,  5c  le  monde  ne  I'a  point 
cognu.  "II  est  venu  chez  soy: 
&  les  siens  ne  I'ont  point  receu. 
'2  Mais  a  tous  ceux  qui  Font  receu, 
il  leur  a  donne  ce  droict  d"estre  faits 
enfans  de  Dieu,  d  scauir,  a  ceux  qui 
croyent  en  son  Nom.  '•'  Lesquels 
ne  sont  point  nais  de  sang  ne  de 
volonte  de  la  chair,  ne  de  volonte 
de  I'homme :  mais  sont  nais  de 
Dieu. 

'■i  Et   ceste   Parole    a    este   faite 

chair,    &  a  habite    en  tie  nous    (& 

auons  contemple  sa  gloire :   gloire, 

di-ie,   comme    de   I'vnique   issu  du 

I  Pere)  plein  de  grace  &  de  verite. 


1649.  De  Marolles  published  a  New  Testament,  professedly  translated  from  the  original;  but,  as 
he  did  not  understand  the  Greek  language,  it  is  believed  that  he  merely  made  a 
translation  of  Erasmus's  Latin  Testament,  which  was  drawn  immediately  from  the 
Greek  text.     In  some  places  he  seems  to  have  conformed  to  the  Vulgate. 

1666.     Father  Amelotte  published  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  well  known  to 
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liave  been  executed  from  tlie  Vulgate,  although  he  pretended  that  he  had  consulted 
Greek  JISS.  of  the  highest  antiquity.  This  version  is  far  from  being  faitliful  or 
accurate :  he  often  uses  great  circumlocution,  and  in  many  instances  inserts  words 
which  are  not  in  the  original,  without  writing  them  in  Italics. 


De  Sacy"s  Version. 
'  Atr  commencement  etoit  Ic  Verbe, 
&  le  Vcrbe  etoit  avcc  Dieu,  &  le 
Vcrbc  etoit  Dieu.  ^  II  etoit  uu  com- 
mencement avec  Dieu.  ^  Toutcs 
choses  ont  cte  faitcs  par  lui :  &  rien 
de  cc  qui  a  ete  fait  n'a  ete  fait 
sans  lui.  ■•  Dans  lui  etoit  la  vie,  & 
la  vie  etoit  la  lumiere  des  hommes  : 
'  &c  la  lumiere  lult  dans  les  tene- 
bres,  &  les  tenebres  nc  font  point 
comprise.  ''  11  y  cut  un  homme  en- 
voye  de  Dieu,  qui  s'appelloit  Jean. 
'  II  viiit  pour  servir  de  temoin,  pour 
rendre  temoignage  a  la  lumiere, 
afin  que  tous  crussent  par  lui.  •*  II 
n'etoit  pas  la  lumiere  :  mais  il  vint 
pour  rendre  temoignage,  a  celui  qui 
itoit  la  lumiere.  '•'  Celui-la  etoit  la 
vraie  lumiere,  qui  illumine  tout 
homme  venant  en  ce  monde.  '"  II 
etoit  dans  le  monde,  &  le  monde  a 
ete  fait  par  lui,  &  le  monde  ne  I'a 
point  connu.  "  II  est  venu  chez  soi, 
&  les  siens  ne  font  point  re9u. 
'2  Mais  il  donne  a  tous  ceux  qui 
font  requ,  le  pouvoir  d'etre  faits 
enfans  de  Dieu,  a  ceux  qui  croyent 
en  son  nom  :  '^  qui  ne  sont  point 
nes  du  sang,  ni  de  la  volonte  de  la 
chair,  ni  de  la  volonte  de  f  homme, 
mais  de  Dieu  meme.  '*  Et  le  Verbe 
a  ete  fait  chair,  Si  il  a  habite  parmi 
nous  :  &  nous  avons  vu  sa  gloire, 
sa  gloire,  dis-je,  comme  du  Fils 
unique  du  Pare,  etant  plein  de 
grace  Sc  de  verite. 


Ostervald's  Version. 

'  La  Parole  etoit  au  commencement, 
la  Parole  etoit  avec  Dieu,  ct  cettc 
Parole  etoit  Dieu.  ^  I'^llc  etoit  au 
commencement  avec  Dieu.  ^  Toutes 
choses  ont  ete  faites  par  clle,  et 
rien  de  cc  qui  a  ete  fait,  n'a  ete  fait 
sans  elle.  ■•  C'est  en  elle  qu"etoit  la 
vie,  et  la  vie  etoit  la  lumiere  des 
hommes.  *  Et  la  lumiere  luit  dans 
les  tenebres,  et  les  tenebres  ne  font 
point  reque.  ''  II  y  eut  un  homme, 
appeleJean,  qui  fut  envoye  de  Dieu. 
'  II  vint  pour  etre  temoin  et  pour 
rendre  temoignage  de  la  lumiere, 
afin  que  tous  crussent  par  lui.  *  II 
n"etoit  pas  lui-memc  la  lumiere, 
mais  il  etoit  envoye  ]50ur  rendre  te- 
moignage a  la  lumiere.  '■•  C"etoit  la 
veritable  lumiere  qui  eclaire  tous 
les  hommes,  en  venant  au  monde. 
'"  Elle  etoit  dans  le  monde,  et  le 
monde  a  ete  fait  par  elle ;  mais  le 
monde  ne  I'a  pas  eonnue.  "  II  est 
venu  chez  soi ;  et  les  siens  ne  font 
point  re9u.  '^  Mais  a  tous  ceux  qui 
font  re^u,  il  leur  a  donne  le  droit 
d'etre  faits  enfins  de  Dieu,  savoir.  a 
ceux  qui  croient  en  son  nom  ;  "qui 
ne  sont  point  nes  du  sang,  ni  de  la 
volonte  de  la  chair,  ni  de  la  volonte 
de  I'homme,  mais  qui  sont  nes  de 
Dieu.  '••  Et  la  Parole  a  ete  faite 
chair,  et  a  habite  parmi  nous,  et 
nous  avons  vu  sa  gloire,  une  gloire 
telle  qu'est  celle  du  Fils  unique  du 
Pere,  pleine  de  grace  et  de  verite. 


Swiss  Version. 
'  Au  commencement  etait  la  Pa- 
role; et  la  Parole  etait  aupres"  de 
Dieu ;  et  la  Parole  etait  Dieu.  ^  Elle 
etait  au  commencement  aupres  de 
Dieu.  '  Toutes  choses  ont  ete  faites 
par  son  moyen,  ct  rien  de  ce  qui  a 
ete  fait  n'a  ete  fait  sans  elle.  ■*  En 
elle  etait  la  vie,  et  la  vie  etait  la 
lumiere  des  hommes.  *  Et  la  lumi- 
ere luit  dans  les  tenebres,  et  les  tene- 
bres nc  font  point  re^ue.  ''  II  y  eut 
un  homme  envoye  de  Dieu ;  son  nom 
etait  Jean;  '  II  vint  en  temoignage, 
pour  rendre  temoignage  de  la  lumi- 
ere, afin  que  tous  crussent  par  son 
moyen.  "  Lui  n'etait  pas  la  lumiere, 
mais  il  etait  pour  rendre  temoignage 
de  la  lumiere.  '•'  La  veritable  lumi- 
ere qui  eclaire  tout  homme  etait  ve- 
nue dans  le  monde.  "*  Elle  etait 
dans  le  monde,  et  le  monde  a  ete  fait 
par  son  moyen,  et  le  monde  ne  fa 
pas  eonnue.  "  Elle  est  venue  chez 
soi,  et  les  siens  ne  font  point  rctjue. 
'^  Mais,  a  tous  ceux  qui  font  re(;ue, 
clle  leur  a  donne  le  droit  de  devenir 
enfants  de  Dieu,  a  ceux  qui  croient 
en  son  nom,  Icsquels  ont  ete  en- 
gendres  non  du  sang,  ni  de  la 
volonte  de  la  chair,  ni  de  la  volonte 
de  I'homme,  mais  de  Dieu.  '■'  Et  la 
Parole  a  ete  faite  chair,  et  elle  a 
dresse  sa  tente  parmi  nous,  pleine 
dc  grace  et  de  verite,  et  nous  avons 
contcmple  sa  gloire,  gloire  comme 
du  ills  unique  de  la  part  du  Pere. 


1667.  The  celebrated  version  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate,  by  Dc  Sacy,  and  other 
Port-Pioyalists,  was  printed  by  the  Elzevirs,  at  Amsterdam,  for  Migeot,  a  bookseller  of 
ilons  ;  whence  it  is  often  called  tlie  Mons  Testament.  It  appeared  under  the  approbation 
of  Cardinal  Noaillcs,  and  it  is  still  held  in  high  repute,  and  has  passed  through  many 
editions.  De  Sacy  was  confessor  to  the  Society  of  Port-Royal,  and  he  was  involved  in 
the  persecution  raised  against  that  Society  by  the  Jesuits,  and  was  thrown  into  the 
Bastile  in  1666.  It  was  here,  during  his  confinement  for  two  years  and  a  half,  tliat  he 
undertook  his  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  and  he  finished  the  entire  version  of  both 
Testaments  on  the  Eve  of  x\.ll  Saints,  1668,  the  day  of  his  liberation  from  imprisonment. 
His  version  has  often  been  condemned  by  the  Jesuits  as  too  favourable  to  Protestantism, 
but  in  France  it  is  generally  regarded  as  "  the  most  perfect  version  in  French,  or  in  any 
other  tongue."  De  Sacy's  character  as  a  translator  has  been  thus  drawn:  — "  In  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  sacred  text,  he  may  have  had  many  superiors  ;  but  none  in 
that  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  grandeur,  the  pathos,  the  superhuman  wisdom,  and  the 
awful  purity  of  the  divine  original,  without  which  none  can  truly  apprehend,  or 
accurately  render  into  another  idiom,  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writers." 
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1668.  Godeau,  bishop  of  Vence,  published  at  Paris  another  version  of  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Vulgate :  it  is  neither  a  literal  translation  nor  a  paraphrase,  but  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both. 

1671-1680.  Quesnel  executed  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate,  taking  as  a 
basis  that  of  De  Sacy,  and  appending  Moral  Reflections,  wliich  have  been  translated  and 
published  in  Englisli. 

1686.  A  New  Testament,  wilfidly  falsified  to  agree  with  Roman  Catholic  dogmas,  was  published 
at  Bordeaux,  by  the  Jesuits,  and  was  intended  for  those  Protestants  who,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  had  been  compelled,  by  torture  and  other 
means,  to  embrace  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  edition  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  yet  no  fewer  than  nine  copies  are  known  to  be  still  in 
existence  in  England  and  Ireland. 

1696-1707.  ]\Iartin  revised  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  rendered  it  more  conformable  in  point  of 
style  to  the  modern  idiom.  Martin  was  a  native  of  Langiiedoc,  and  exercised  the 
duties  of  pastor  in  that  part  of  France,  till  he  was  exiled  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  He  theu  settled  in  Utretch,  as  the  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  in  that 
city;  he  died  in  1721.  A  revision  of  Martin's  Bible  was  executed  by  Pierre  Roques, 
pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Basle  :  it  was  published  in  1772  :  other  editions  have 
been  given  elsewhere,  and  in  1820  this  version  was  again  carefully  revised  at  Paris, 
and  afterwards  stereotyped  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

1697-1703.  The  Jesuits  Boxdiours,  Tellier,  and  Bernier  published  another  version  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Vulgate;  but  this  version,  together  with  that  of  Hure  (also  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  printed  in  1702),  has  long  sunk  into  oblivion. 

1702.  Father  Simon,  the  celebrated  author  of  some  critical  histories  of  the  text  and  versions  of 
Scripture,  made  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Vidgate :  it  was  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  1730. 

1739.  The  Bible,  translated  chiefly  from  the  Vulgate,  but  with  corrections  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  from  some  of  the  more  ancient  versions,  was  published  by  Le  Gros,  at 
Cologne.     It  was  repiinted  at  Brussels  in  1759,  and  at  Paris  in  1819. 

1718.  A  Protestant  version  of  the  New  Testament,  remarkable  for  its  closeness  and  accuracy, 
was  executed  from  the  original  text  by  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  and  published  at 
Amsterdam.  An  English  translation  of  the  preliminary  dissertation  and  of  the  gospel 
of  Matthew,  belonging  to  this  version,  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1779. 

1724.  Ostervald,  a  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Neufchatel,  pubhshed  an  edition  of  the 
Geneva  Bible,  with  notes  :  in  1744  he  published  another  edition,  with  many  corrections 
and  emendations.  His  corrections,  it  has  been  observed,  "  have  so  far  modernised  the 
style,  as  to  render  this  version  far  more  elegant  and  idiomatic  than  that  of  Martin  ;  but 
it  is  rather  paraphrastical,  and  not  so  rigidly  conformed  to  the  originals. 

1741.  A  translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  by  Le  Cene,  was  pubhshed  by  his  son,  a  bookseller  of 
Amsterdam ;  but,  on  account  of  its  Socinian  tendency,  it  never  rose  into  much  repute. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Le  Clerc's  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  also 
published  at  Amsterdam. 

1820-1824.  Genoude  published  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  executed  mainly  from  the  Vulgate, 
and  written  in  pure  and  elegant  language.  This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  version,  and  is  in 
every  respect  conformed  to  the  dogmas  of  that  church. 

1822.  The  Bible  Society  for  the  Canton-de-Vaud,  after  an  uninterrupted  labour  of  four  years, 
published  a  revised  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  entire  French  Scriptures.  The 
revision  was  conducted  by  four  clergymen,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  researches  of 
oriental  scholars,  and  of  various  critical  aids  that  did  not  exist  when  Martin  (and,  after 
him,  Ostervald)  revised  the  old  version  of  Olivetan.  Many  errors,  however,  crept  into 
this  version,  which  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Haldane,  and  in  consequence  of  these 
inaccuracies,  and  of  the  notes  which  were  appended  to  it,  it  was  repudiated  by  the 
parent  Society. 

1839.  The  Lausanne  revision  of  the  Scriptures  was  published  by  an  association  of  Swiss 
ministers  of  the  gosjael  at  Lausanne.  The  object  of  this  revision  was  partly  to  accom- 
modate the  obsolete  style  of  older  editions  to  the  modern  idiom;  but  many  of  the 
emendations  partake  of  the  character  of  a  paraphrase. 
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A  revision  of  former  versions,  so  carefully  corrected  as  to  be  essentially  a  new  version,  was 
published,  at  Paris  and  London,  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  Society 
was  induced  to  undertake  this  revision  chleily  in  consequence  of  a  statement  laid  before  them  in  1835, 
by  which  it  was  shown  that  no  less  than  four  dillerent  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  used 
indiscriminately  in  the  Channel  Islands ;  and  that  at  least  ten  distinct  versions  were  in  use  among 
I'Vench  Protestants,  occasioning  much  confusion,  not  to  say  evil,  in  their  churches,  schools,  and 
lixmilics.  Martin's  revision  was  selected  by  the  Society  as  the  basis  of  the  new  edition,  because  it 
approaches  the  nearest  to  the  English  version. 

Many  other  corrected  editions  and  re-publications  of  the  French  Bible,  several  of  which  were 
executed,  more  or  less,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sot'iety,  might  be  here 
enumerated,  did  our  limits  permit.  The  above  list,  however,  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  revisions  in 
which  the  emendations  are  of  sufficient  iuiportance  to  claim  for  them  in  any  degree  the  character  of 
new  versions.  The  only  texts  circulated  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  those  of 
IMartin,  Ostervald,  and  De  Sacy  ;  the  latter  for  the  use  of  Pioman  Catholics.  Ostervald's  version  is  in 
general  use  among  the  French  Protestants  of  Switzerland,  while  the  Protestants  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  those  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  prefer  Martin's  revision. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  op  this  Version. —  Copies  of  the  French  Scriptures, 
almost  too  numerous  to  be  within  the  limits  of  calculation,  have  been  issued,  within  the  last  half- 
centmy,  by  the  French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  by  the  Swiss  Societies,  and  by  other  Continental 
Bible  Societies,  which  have  originated  from  the  example,  and  have  been  assisted  by  the  grants  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  results  of  these  extensive  distributions,  as  collected  from  the 
details  of  colporteurs,  present  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts,  which  could  scarcely  be  comprised  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume;  and  for  which,  therefore,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of 
the  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign,  and  other  Bible  Societies.  During  the  past  eventful  year, 
political  excitement,  commercial  stagnation,  and  the  consequent  distress  and  privations  of  the  people, 
have  tended  to  retard  the  sale  of  the  Scriptures  in  France;  but  the  labours  of  the  colporteurs  have 
been  steadily  continued,  and  in  many  instances  with  the  happiest  results.  The  last  report  of 
M.  de  Presscnse,  the  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  France,  is  couched  in  the 
following  terms :  — "  The  Lord  only  knows  what  amount  of  good  has  been  produced  by  so  large  a 
circulation  of  his  holy  word.  Wliat  we  ourselves  have  witnessed  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that  it  must  be  immense.  Have  not  our  colporteurs  frequently  discovered,  in  localities  the 
very  names  of  which  were  scarcely  known,  and  even  in  solitary  houses,  scattered  on  heaths  and  moors, 
or  buried  in  the  midst  of  forests,  individuals  who  proved  themselves  to  be  awakened  and  converted  — 
true  disci^jles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — rendered  such  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  infusing  hfe 
and  vigour  into  his  written  word  ?  Have  we  not  before  us  a  sufficient  array  of  facts  to  assure  us  that 
much  of  the  divine  seed  has  not  fallen  by  the  wayside,  or  among  thorns  and  briars  ?  And  may  we 
not,  without  exaggeration,  declare,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  that  the  work  of  distributing  the 
Scriptures  in  France  has  been  carried  on  with  the  most  visible  and  the  most  encouraging  success  ?  " 


SPANISH. 


SPECIMEN  OF   THE   SPANISH  VEKSIONS. 


Reyna's  Version. 

1  En  el  principio  era  la  PalaLra : 
y  la  Palabra  era  acerca  de  Dios  :  y 
aquella  Palabra  era  Dios.  ■^  Esta 
era  en  el  principio  acerca  de  Dios. 
'  Todas  las  cosas  por  esta  fueron 
hechas  :  y  sin  ella  nada,  de  lo  que 
es  hecho,  fue  hecho.  *  En  ella  es- 
tava  la  vida,  y  la  vida  era  la  luz  de 
los  hombres.  ^  Y  la  luz  en  las  tinle- 
blas  resplandece  :  mas  las  tinieblas 
no  la  comprobendieron.  ^  Fue  un 
hombre  embiado  de  Dios  :  el  qual 
se  llamava  Juan.  ''  Este  vino  para 
dar  testiinonio,  para  testificar  de  la 
luz :  paraque  todos  creyessen  por 
el.  8  El  no  era  la  luz,  sino  fue  em- 
biado paraque  diesse  testimonio  de 
la  luz.  9  Va-j,  la  verdadera  luz,  que 
aliimbra  a  todo  hombre,  que  viene  al 
mundo.  ^°  En  el  mundo  estava,  y  el 
mundo  fue  hecho  por  el,  y  el  mundo 
no  lo  conocio.  ^^  A  lo  que  era  suyo, 
vino.  Y  los  suyos  no  lo  recibieron. 
'2  Mas  a  todos  los  que  lo  recibieron, 
dioles  potestad  de  ser  hechos  hijos 
de  Dios,  a  los  que  creen  en  su  nom- 
bre.  ■'■'  Los  quales  no  son  engen- 
drados  de  sangres,  ni  de  voluntad 
de  carne,  ni  de  voluntad  de  varon, 
mas  de  Dios.  i*  Y  aquella  palabra 
fue  hecha  carne,  y  habito  entre  no- 
sotros :  y  vimos  su  gloria,  gloria 
como  de  unigenito  del  padi-e,  lleno 
de  gracia  y  de  verdad. 


St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Scio's  Version. 
1  En  el  principio  era  el  Verbo,  y  el 
Verbo  era  con  Dios,  y  el  Verbo  era 
Dios.  ^  Este  era  en  el  principio  con 
Dios.  3  Todas  las  cosas  fueron  he- 
chas por  el :  y  nada  de  lo  que  fue 
hecho,  se  hizo  sin  el,  ■*  En  el  es- 
taba  la  vida,  y  la  vida  era  la  luz  de 
los  hombres.  ^  Y  la  luz  en  las  ti- 
nieblas resplandece  ;  mas  las  tinie- 
blas no  la  comprehcndieron.  ^  Fue 
im  hombre  enviado  de  Dios,  que 
tenia  por  nombre  Juan.  '  Este  vino 
en  testimonio,  para  dar  testimonio 
de  la  luz,  para  que  creyesen  todos 
por  el.  8  No  era  el  la  luz,  sino 
para  que  diese  testimonio  de  la  luz. 
9  Era  la  luz  verdadera,  que  alumbra 
a  todo  hombre,  que  viene  a  este 
mundo.  i'^  En  el  mundo  estaba,  y 
el  mundo  por  el  fue  hecho,  y  no  le 
conocio  el  mundo.  i^  A  lo  suyo 
vino,  y  los  suyos  no  le  recibie- 
ron. 12  Mas  a  quantos  le  recibie- 
ron, les  dio  poder  de  ser  hechos 
hijos  de  Dios,  a  aquellos  que 
creen  en  su  nombre  :  !•*  Los  quales 
son  nacidos  no  de  sangres,  ni 
de  voluntad  de  carne,  ni  de  volun- 
tad de  varon,  mas  de  Dios.  i*  Y 
el  Verbo  fue  hecho  carne,  )'  habito 
entre  nosotros :  y  vimos  la  glo- 
ria de  el,  gloria  como  de  Unige- 
nito del  Padre,  lleno  de  gracia  y  de 
verdad. 


Amat's  Version. 
1  En  el  principio  era  el  Verbo,  y  el 
Verbo  estaba  con  Dios.  y  el  Verbo 
era  Dios.  ^  21  estaba  en  el  princi- 
pio con  Dios.  3  Por  el  fueron  he- 
chas todas  las  cosas  :  y  sin  el  no  se 
ha  hecho  cosa  alguna  de  cuantas 
han  sido  hechas,  ■*  En  el  estaba  la 
vida,  y  la  vida  era  la  luz  de  los  hom- 
bres :  5  Y  esta  luz  resplandece  en 
las  tinieblas,  y  las  tinieblas  no  la 
han  recibido.  ^  Hubo  un  hombre 
enviado  de  Dios,  que  se  llamaba 
Juan.  ''  Este  vino  como  testigo, 
para  dar  testimonio  de  la  luz,  a  fin 
de  que  por  medio  de  el  todos  crey- 
esen :  8  No  era  el  la  luz,  sino  en- 
viado para  dar  testimonio  de  la  luz. 
'  Era  la  luz  verdadera,  que  alumbra 
a  todo  hombre  que  viene  a  este 
mundo.  i"  En  el  mundo  estaba,  y  el 
mundo  fue  por  el  hecho,  y  el  mundo 
no  le  conocio.  i'  Vino  a  su  propia 
casa,  y  los  suyos  no  le  recibieron. 
12  Pero  a  todos  los  que  le  recibieron, 
que  son  los  que  creen  en  su  nombre, 
dioles  poder  de  Uegar  a  ser  hijos  de 
Dios  :  13  Los  cuales  no  nacen  de  la 
sangre,  ni  de  la  voluntad  de  la  carne, 
ni  de  la  voluntad  de  hombre,  sino  que 
nacen  de  Dios.  i^  Y  el  Verbo  se  hizo 
carne,  y  habito  en  medio  de  noso- 
tros :  y  nosotros  hemos  visto  su  glo- 
ria, gloria  como  del  unigenito  del 
Padre,  lleno  de  gracia  y  de  verdad. 


ON  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Except  in  tlie  Basque  Provinces,  the  Spanish 
language  is  spoken  with  remarkably  few  dialectical  variations  throughout  Spain.  In  the  provinces  of 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  however,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention,  a  peculiar  dialect  of 
this  language  is  in  common  use.  The  population  of  Spain,  according  to  the  last  official  returns, 
amounts  to  12,168,774.'  The  Spanish  language  is  also  spoken  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  other 
Eastern  j^ossessions  of  the  Spanish  crown  ;  but  it  is  most  widely  diffused  in  America,  where  it  is  still 
spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Spanish  colonists  in  Mexico  and  other  states  which  have  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain.  The  portion  of  America  through  which  this  language  is  diffused  was  found  in  1842 
to  comprise  an  area  of  58,226  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,200,000.^  The  national  religion  of 
all  countries  in  which  the  Spanish  language  is  predominant  is  Eoman  Catholicism. 

Chaeactekistics  of  the  Language. — The  Spanish  language  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been 
formed  by  the  commingling  of  Sliemitic  and  Indo-European  elements.     The  Cantabrian,  apparently 


>  M'Culloch's  Geo^aphical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  704. 
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the  most  ancient  language  of  the  Peninsula,  was  nearly  swept  away  when  the  Eoman  legions  took 
possession  of  the  country ;  and,  during  several  centuries,  Latin  was  almost  exclusively  spoken.  The 
power  of  the  Romans  in  Spain  was  eventually  superseded  by  that  of  the  Goths,  but  the  Latin  language 
maintained  its  ground,  until  it  became  so  changed  and  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  tongue, 
that  it  insensibly  merged  into  a  new  dialect.  During  the  long  supremacy  of  tlio  Moors  in  Spain,  and 
the  conseiiuent  predominance  of  the  Arabic  language,  this  new  compound  was  subjected  to  furtlier 
modification  by  the  introduction  of  Arabic  terms.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  slight  amalgamation  with 
the  Arabic,  Spanish  has  preserved  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Latin  than  any  ol'  the  other  Neo-Latin 
languages.  A  learned  philologist,  we  are  told,  had  once  the  curiosity  to  compute  the  relative  niunber 
of  Spanish  and  Latin  roots,  and,  according  to  his  calculation,  there  are  scarcely  four  hundred  roots  in 
Latin  which  may  not  be  clearly  traced  in  Spanisli,  while  the  number  of  Latin  roots  which  have  not 
passed  into  French,  amounts  at  least  to  seven  hundred.'  Latin  words  are,  however,  subjected  by  the 
Spauisli  idiom  to  the  following  orthographical  changes.  The  vowel  o  is  generally  changed  into  ue,  as  in 
dona(Ital.  donna),  Sp.  duenn;  cor,  Sp.  cuer;  porta,  Sp.  puerta:  when  double  consonants  occur  in  Latin 
words,  one  is  frequently  dropped  in  Spanish  ;  and  i  is  generally  placed  before  e  in  the  interior  of  words, 
as  in  mandimento,  Sp.  mandinuciito,  etc.^  Spanish  is  perhaps  the  only  modern  Latin  dialect  in  wliich 
the  sonorousness,  the  dignity,  and  the  pomjjous  formality  of  that  ancient  tongue  are  fully  retained. 
Unlike  the  Latin,  however,  it  is  characterised  by  remarkably  strong  aspirates,  the  result,  doubtless, 
of  the  predominance  of  the  Teutonic  and  Arabic  language  during  the  process  of  its  formation. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — Spain  was  furnished  at  a  very  early 
period  with  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  but  little  is  known  concerning  these 
translations  except  that  some  of  them  are  attributed  to  the  Albigenses,  who  had  found  their  way  into 
Spain.  Several  Spanish  ilSS.  are  extant,  but  in  many  instances  no  date  is  affixed  to  them,  and  they 
seem  to  possess  comparatively  little  interest.  As  early  as  1478,  a  version  of  the  Scriptiures  was  published 
in  the  Valencian  or  Catalonian  dialect,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak.  Another 
class  of  Spanish  translations,  executed  by  and  for  Jews,  and  written  in  the  peculiar  Spanish  dialect  used 
by  that  people,  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  notice.  The  first  version,  printed  in  the  pure  CastiHan 
idiom,  was  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  original  Greek,  pubHshed  at  Antwerp  in  1543. 
Enzina,  the  translator  of  this  work,  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  but  he  had  spent  part  of  his  life  in 
Germany,  in  company  with  Melancthon,  and  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  He 
dedicated  his  version  to  Charles  V. ;  and,  on  its  completion,  presented  it  to  that  monarch.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  thrown  into  prison  at  Brussels,  whence,  however,  he  effected  his  escape  in  1545,  and  what 
afterwards  befell  him  is  totally  unkno^vn.  His  translation  adheres  with  tolerable  fidelity  to  the  Greek 
text,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  many  instances  he  consulted  and  followed  Erasmus.'  An  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  with  notes,  published  by  Perez  at  Venice,  in  1556,  is  said  by  Le  Long  to  be  merely  a 
revision  of  Enzina's  version.  Perez  also  published  in  1557,  at  Venice,  a  Spanish  version  of  the  Psalms 
from  the  Hebrew,  which  he  dedicated  to  Mary  of  Austria,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

The  first  Spanish  version  of  the  entire  Bible  was  executed  by  Cassiodore  de  Reyna,  a  Spaniard, 
who,  after  devoting  twelve  years  to  the  preparation  of  the  work,  published  an  edition  at  Basle  in  1569, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  ministers  of  that  city.  De  Reyna  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Protestant, 
although  several  expressions  in  his  preface,  introduced  doubtless  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Catholics, 
might  lead  us  to  a  contrary  supposition.  He  translated  chiefly  from  the  L.itin  version  of  Pagninus, 
which  he  avowedly  preferred  to  aU  other  versions.  He  also  referred  continually  to  the  original  texts,  and 
derived  some  aid  from  the  Jewish  Spanish  version  printed  at  Ferrara.  A  separate  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  a  few  shght  alterations,  was  pubHshed  in  1596,  by  Cyprian  de  Valera ;  and,  in  1602, 
a  thorough  revision  of  De  Reyna's  entire  version  was  printed  at  Amsterdam.  This  revision  was  effected 
by  means  of  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  Spanish  version  with  the  original  texts,  and  with  other 
versions,  particularly  with  the  French  version  of  Geneva.  De  Valera  was  fifty  years  of  age  when  he 
commenced  this  revision,  and  he  completed  it  in  his  seventieth  year  :  he  was  zealously  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  his  corrections  of  De  Reyna's  text,  though  not  very  considerable, 
add  greatly  to  the  accuracy  and  value  of  the  translation.  He  resided  many  years  in  England,  and 
graduated  at  both  the  universities.  His  New  Testament  was  reprinted  in  the  Nuremberg  Polyglot  in 
1599,  and  another  edition  appeared,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1625. 

1  Schoell,  Tableau  des  Peuples  de  I'Eurnpe,  p.  6i .  -  Raynouard,  Lexiqae  Roman,  vol.  ii.  p.  IxTrii. 

3  Nouvelles  Observations,  Simon,  p.  155. 
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In  tlie  meantime  the  original  edition  of  De  Eeyna's  version  witliout  the  corrections  of  De  Valera 
was  reissued  at  Frankfort,  with  a  new  titlepage  bearing  the  date  1622.  Another  new  and  revised 
edition  of  De  Reyna's  New  Testament  was  given  by  Don  Sebastian  de  la  Enzina,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1708. 

An  edition  either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  seems  to  have  been  printed  from  1708  till  1793, 
when  Philipe  Scio  de  San  Miguel  (generally  kno\vn  as  Padre  Scio)  undertook  a  version  of  the  entire 
Scriptures  from  the  Vulgate.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Valencia,  and  was  adorned  with  300 
enoravino-s,  copied  from  those  executed  for  the  Paris  edition  of  De  Sacy,  which  had  been  published 
about  four  years  previously.  Scio  pubhshed  a  second  edition  of  his  version,  in  nineteen  volumes,  at 
Madrid,  in  1795-1797  ;  and  a  third  edition,  in  sixteen  volumes,  in  1806-1808.  These  editions  were 
accompanied  with  the  Latin  text  and  a  commentary;  but  an  edition  of  1500  copies  was  printed  in  1795 
at  Madrid,  without  the  Vulgate.  The  total  nimiber  of  copies  comprised  in  these  four  editions  amounted 
only  to  6500,  and  they  were  printed  in  a  form  so  large  and  expensive  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  any  but 
the  wealthy,  and  few  even  of  the  priests  were  able  to  purchase  them. 

Another  version  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Vulgate,  prepared  by  Don  Felix  Torres  Amat,  bishop 
of  Barcelona,  was  pubHshcd  with  notes  at  Madrid,  1823-1824,  in  2  vols.  4to.  This  version  is  more 
paraphrastic  and  less  faithful  than  that  of  Scio,  and  is  not  held  in  much  estimation.  A  corrected 
edition  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  under  the 
editorship  of  Rev.  L.  Lucena :  this  edition  is  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  Spanish  Protestants  at 
Gibraltar  and  elsewhere. 

A  new  version  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  prepared  by  about  eight  of  the  priests  of  Mexico,  was 
printed  in  that  country  by  Ribera,  an  enterprising  publisher,  in  1831-1833.  This  was  the  first  Bible 
ever  printed  in  Spanish  America.  The  expenses  of  publication  were  defrayed  by  subscription :  the  work 
extends  to  twenty-five  volumes  in  Spanish  4to.,  and  a  foUo  volume  of  maps  and  plates:  in  addition  to 
the  Spanish,  it  comprises  the  Latin  text,  with  prefaces  to  all  the  books,  analyses,  expositions,  and 
dissertations.  The  translation  was  made  from  the  French  version  of  Vence  and  from  the  Vulgate,  but 
the  sacred  originals  were  also  consulted,  and  the  passages  in  which  they  differ  from  the  Vulgate 
are  carefully  noted. 

The  present  diSiision  of  the  Bible  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America  is  entirely  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  and  other  Bible  Societies.  The  first  editions  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  were  printed  from  Enzina's  edition  of  1708,  and  were  primarily  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Spanish  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the  copies  found  so  rapid  a  circulation  in  Spain  and  in  Spanish  South 
America,  that  other  and  larger  editions  of  5000  co23ies  each  were  issued  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  opportunities  for  distributing  them.  From  the  reluctance  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in 
the  early  period  of  its  history,  to  print  any  Catholic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  long  before  any 
other  version  was  issued  except  that  of  Enzina.  In  fact,  the  Society  has  always  printed  the  modern 
translations  from  the  Vulgate  rather  from  necessity  than  choice,  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  who  in  some  instances  have  refused  to  receive  other  versions. 
At  length,  in  1820,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  and  example  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  Father  Scio's  New  Testament  was  printed  in  London,  followed,  in  1821, 
by  an  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  of  this  version.  The  total  number  of  copies  pubhshed  by  the  Society 
in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  up  to  May  1849,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Bibles 53,869 

Testaments 167,891 

Psalms 5,070 

Spanish  and  Latin  Psalms 1,000 

Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Isaiah    ....  33,530 

St.  Luke  and  Acts 11,140 

Spanish  and  English  Testaments         .....  150 

Little  can  be  said  as  to  the  result  of  the  distribution  of  the  Spanish  version.  Spain  herself,  and 
not  less  her  colonies,  is  so  hermetically  sealed,  that  we  are  unable  to  follow  up  any  inquiries  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  We  must  hope  that  so  much  seed,  though  long  buried, 
will  one  day  fructify ;  and  that  many  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness  have  been  guided,  under 
the  Spirit's  teaching,  to  Him  who  is  the  Hght  of  life.  The  printing  of  ^\mat's  version  in  Spain,  and 
that  in  Mexico,  seem  to  prove  that  the  distributions  of  Bible  Societies  have  awakened  a  desire  to 
possess  the  Scriptures,  so  that  they  cannot  be  altogether  withheld  from  the  people. 


PORTUGUESE. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  VERSIONS. 


Almeida's  Version. 

*  No  principio  era  a  Palavra,  e  a 
Palavra  esstava  junto  do  Deus,  e  a 
Palavra  era  Dcus.  ^  Egta  estava 
no  principio  junto  de  Deus.  ^  Por 
esta  forao  feitas  todas  as  cousas  ;  e 
sem  ella  so  nao  fez  cousa  ncnhua 
do  quo  esta  feito.  *  Nella  estava  a 
vida,  e  a  vida  era  a  luz  dos  homes. 

*  E  a  luz  nas  trevas  resplandece : 
Porem  as  trevas  nao  a  comprehen- 
derao.  ^  Houve  hum  homcm  en- 
viado  de  Deus,  que  tinha  por  nome 
JoaO.  ^  Este  veio  por  tostemunho, 
pera  que  desse  testemunho  da  luz, 
pera  que  todas  por  elle  cressem. 
'  Nao  era  elle  a  luz  mas  [era  en- 
viado]  peraque  desse  testemunho 
da  luz.  "  Este  era  a  luz  verdadeira, 
que  a  todo  homen,  que  nestc  numdo 
vem,  alumia.  'o  No  mundo  estava, 
e  por  elle  foi  feito  o  mundo,  e  o 
mundo  o  nao  conheceo.  ^  A  o  seu 
proprio  veio,  e  os  sous  o  nao  rece- 
berao.  ^^  Mas  a  todos  quantos  o 
receberao,  Ihes  deu  potestade  da 
serem  feitos  filhos  de  Deus  [cowi'ctm 
a  saber^  a  os  que  em  seu  nome  crom. 
^3  Os  quaes  nao  sao  gerados  de  san- 
gue,  nem  da  vontade  da  carnc,  nem 
da  vontade  de  varao,  senao  de  Deus. 
1*  E  aquella  Palavra  encarnou,  e 
habitou  entre  nosoutros :  E  vimos 
sua  gloria,  gloria  como  do  unigenito 
do  Pae,  cheio  de  gra^a  e  de  verdade. 


St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Pereera's  Version. 
1  No  principio  era  o  Vcrbo,  e  o 
Verbo  estava  em  Deos,  e  o  Verbo 
era  Deos.  ^  Elle  estava  no  princi- 
pio em  Deos.  ^  Todas  as  cousas 
forao  feitas  por  elle  ;  e  nada  do  que 
foi  feito,  foi  feito  sem  elle.  *  Nolle 
estava  a  vida,  e  a  vida  era  a  luz  dos 
homens  :  ^  E  a  luz  resplandece  nas 
trevas,  e  as  trevas  nao  a  compre- 
henderao.  ^  Houve  hum  homem 
enviado  por  Deos,  que  se  chamava 
Joao.  '  Este  veio  por  testemunha, 
para  dar  testemunho  da  luz,  a  iim 
de  que  todos  cressem  por  meio  delle. 
8  Elle  nao  era  a  luz,  mas  era  o  que 
havia  de  dar  testemunho  da  luz. 
8  Este  he  que  era  a  verdadeira  luz, 
que  allumia  a  todo  o  homem,  que 
vem  a  este  Mundo.  '^  Estava  no 
Mundo,  e  o  Mundo  foi  feito  por  elle. 
e  o  Mundo  nao  o  conheceo.  '^  Veio 
para  o  que  era  seu,  e  os  sous  nao  o 
receberao.  '^  Mas  a  todos  os  que 
o  receberao,  deo  elle  poder  de 
se  fazerem  filhos  de  Deos,  aos 
que  crem  no  seu  Nome :  '^  Que 
nao  nascerao  do  sangue,  nem  da 
vontade  da  carne,  nem  da  vontade 
do  homem,  mas  que  nascerao  de 
Deos.  i'*  E  o  Verbo  se  fez  carne, 
e  habitou  enti-e  nos  ;  e  nos  vimos 
a  sua  gloria,  gloria  como  de  Filho 
Unigenito  do  Pai,  cheio  de  gra9a  e 
de  verdade. 


BoYs's  Version. 
1  No  principio  era  o  Verbo,  e  o 
Verbo  estava  com  Deos,  e  o  Verbo 
era  Deos.  ^  Este  estava  no  prin- 
cipio com  Deos.  ^  Todas  as  cousas 
forao  feitas  por  elle :  e  nem  huma 
so  cousa,  que  foi  feita,  foi  feita  sem 
elle.  ■*  Nolle  estava  a  vida,  e  a  vida 
era  a  luz  dos  homens ;  ^  e  ^  luz 
resplandece  nas  trevas,  e  as  trevas 
niio  a  comprehenderao.  ^  Houve 
hum  homem  enviado  de  Deos,  cujo 
nome  era  Joao.  ''  Este  veio  por  tes- 
temunho, para  que  desse  teste- 
munho da  luz,  para  que  todos  cres- 
sem por  meio  deUa :  ^  Elle  nao  era 
a  luz :  mas  para  que  desse  teste- 
munho da  luz.  9  Era  a  luz  verda- 
deira, a  que  allumia  a  todo  o  ho- 
mem, vendo  a  este  mundo.  i"  Es- 
tava no  mundo,  e  o  mundo  por  cUe 
foi  feito,  e  o  mundo  nao  o  conheceo  ; 
1'  Ao  seu  proprio  veio,  e  os  sens  pro- 
prios  nao  o  receberao  ;  ^^  Quantos 
porem  o  receberao,  a  elles  Ihcs  deo 
poder  de  se  fazerem  filhos  de  Deos, 
visto  que  elles  criao  no  seu  Nome  : 
13  Os  quaes  nao  nascerao  de  sangue, 
nem  de  vontade  de  carne,  nem  de 
vontade  de  homem,  mas  sim  de 
Deos.  I'*  E  o  Verbo  se  fez  carne 
e  habitou  entre  nos  (e  vimos  a 
sua  gloria,  gloria  como  do  Unige- 
nito do  Pai)  cheio  de  gra9a  e  de 
verdade. 


ON  THE  PORTUGUESE  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Tbe  population  of  Portugal,  according  to  the  last 
ofEcIal  returns,  amounts  to  3,549,420,  but  the  Portuguese  language  is  cUfFused  far  beyoncl  the  limits 
of  this  small  kingdom.  In  the  empire  of  Brazil,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  South  America, 
and  which,  in  point  of  extent,  ranks  next  to  the  vast  empires  of  Russia  and  China,  Portuguese  is 
the  language  of  government,  and  is  more  or  less  employed  by  all  classes.  According  to  the  com- 
putation of  Balbi,  the  number  of  Portuguese,  or  Filhos  de  Reino,  as  they  are  called  in  Brazil,  is  upwards 
of  900,000,  while  the  total  amount  of  population  in  that  empire,  in  1845,  was  estimated  at  from 
6,500,000  to  7,000,000.  Roman  Catholicism,  in  its  most  bigoted  form,  is  the  religion  of  the 
Portuguese,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  A  peculiar  dialect  of  the  language,  called  Indo-Portu- 
guese,  prevails,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention,  in  certain  parts  of  India  and  of  the 
East  Indian  islands. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Of  all  the  languages  derived  £tom  the  Latin,  the 
GaUcian,  or  old  Portuguese,  is  the  oldest  which  exhibits  a  formed  character.  It  originated  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  Spanish,  and  in  fact  both  languages  were  at  first  but  provincial  varieties  of 
the  same  tongue.  Modern  Portuguese  is  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  Gahcian,  and  though  it  still 
preserves  unequivocal  indications  of  its  original  connection  with  the  Sjianish,  it  exliibits  some  distinctive 
characteristics  of  its  own.  It  is  less  guttural,  but  harsher  and  more  unpleasing  in  sound  than  the  Spanish ; 
and  it  possesses  a  class  of  words  wliich  cannot  be  traced  in  the  Spanish  vocabulary,  but  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  drawn  from  the  dialects  .spoken  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  The  Latin  words,  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  this  language,  have  undergone  the  following  transformations: — The  letter  x,  when 
final,  is  generally  changed  into  z,  as  paz,  voz,  luz,  perdiz,  from  pax,  vox,  etc. ;  pi,  when  initial,  is 
changed  into  ch,  as  plaga,  chat/a ;  the  letter  r  is  often  substituted  for  I  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  craro 
for  claro,  ohrigar  for  obligar  ;  and  sometimes  the  central  consonant  of  Latin  words  is  altogether  omitted, 
as ^«r  for  filar,  o«  for  ala ;  cor,  dur,  for  color,  dolor.'  The  Portuguese  is  further  characterised  by 
possessing  a  distinct  set  of  words  to  denote  a  thrust  or  cut  with  a  sword  or  other  weapon ;  an  idea 
which,  in  most  languages,  cannot  be  expressed  without  circumlocution  :  thus,  cutildda,  a  cut  with  a 
sword ;  estocdda,  a  stab  with  a  sword  or  dagger ;  pancdda,  a  blow  with  a  stick  or  club ;  pedrdda,  a 
blow  with  a  stone. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — It  was  not  till  after  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  produce  a  Portuguese  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
About  that  period  a  translation  was  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  government,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Portuguese  and  their  descendants  in  Java,  Ceylon,  and  other  Eastern  colonies.  The  translator 
was  John  Ferreira  d' Almeida,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  gone  out  to  the  East  in  the 
first  instance  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Missionary,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  converted  to  Protestantism. 
He  is  thought  to  have  commenced  his  version  at  Ceylon,  but  the  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  quite 
uncertain.  He  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  carried  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel.  The  New  Testament,  after  having  been  revised 
by  Heynen  and  De  Vcoght,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1681,  by  order  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  A  second,  or  revised,  edition  was  printed  at  Batavia,  in  1693,  by  order  of  the  same  body, 
and  at  their  press.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  again  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1711,  and  the 
entire  New  Testament  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

The  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  translated  by  Almeida  was  revised  after  his  death  by  Ziegenbald, 
Gnindler,  Schultzc,  and  other  missionaries  at  Tranquebar.  The  following  list  (given  by  Adler)  shows 
the  order  in  which  the  work  was  completed. 

1719.  The  Pentateuch,  as  translated  by  Almeida,  printed  at  Tranquebar. 

1732.  The    Twelve   ]\Iinor    Prophets,    translated   by   the    Tranquebar   missionaries,    printed   at 

Tranquebar. 
1738.  The  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Euth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Esdras,  Nehemiah,  and 

Esther,  printed  at  Tranquebar,  as  translated  by  Almeida,  but  revised  and  compared  with 

tlie  original  text  by  the  Tranquebar  missionaries. 
1744.  The  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  published  from  Almeida's 

text,  revised  and  compared  with  the  sacred  original,  by  the  missionaries  at  Tranquebar. 
1751.  The  Four  Major  Prophets  published  ;  the  first  three  of  which  were  translated  by  Ahneida, 

and  the  fourth  (Daniel)  by  C.  T.  Walther,  missionary  at  Tranquebar  :  the  whole  revised 

by  the  missionaries. 

These  editions  were  all  in  quarto.  A  second  edition  of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  in  2  vols.  16mo., 
seems  to  have  been  brought  out  at  Batavia,  in  1748.  In  this  edition  a  version  was  given  of  the  books 
left  imtranslated  by  Almeida,  by  Jacob  op  den  Akker,  one  of  the  Dutch  ministers  at  Batavia. 

Between  the  years  1721  and  1757,  two  revised  editions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  Psalms,  two 
revised  editions  of  the  New  Testament  and  one  of  the  Four  Gospels,  were  printed  at  Tranquebar  and 
Batavia.  Another  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  at  Batavia,  1783-1804  ;  and  no  further 
editions  appear  to  have  been  given  of  this  version  until  it  was  pubhshed  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

A  Catliolic  Portuguese  version  of  the  entu-e  Scriptures,  from  tlie  Vulgate,  was  published  in  23  vols. 

J  Raynouard,  Lcxique  Roman,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ixxxii. 
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12mo.,  with  annotations,  at  Lisbon,  1781-1783,  by  Don  Antonio  Pcreira  de  Figucircclo,  a  Portuguese 
ecclesiastic.  This  translator  possessed  great  learning,  and  his  writings  were  so  numerous  as  to  fill  a 
catalogue  of  seventy-six  pages.  He  was  brought  up  ainong  the  Jesuits,  but  afterwards  became  one  of 
their  strongest  opponents.  Ho  engaged  with  much  ardour  in  state  affairs,  and  lor  a  time  laid  aside  his 
religious  habit ;  but  he  resumed  it  a  few  hours  before  his  death.  Though  adhering  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  he  was  a  bold  opposer  of  the  claims  of  papal  authority ;  and  his  translation,  so  far  from  beinf 
a  servile  imitation  ol'  the  V^ulgate,  diflers  from  it  in  several  passages,  and  follows  the  Greek.  An  edition, 
containing  his  latest  corrections,  was  commenced  at  Lisbon  in  1794,  but  was  not  completed  at  press 
till  1819.  In  this  edition  the  corrections  are  so  numerous,  that  it  may  ahnost  be  regarded  as  a  new 
version. 

A  third  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Portuguese  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Boys,  D.D.  This  version  has  been  brouglit  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society. 
Dr.  Boys  commenced  his  important  labours  by  making  a  critical  revision  of  Almeida's  version.  On 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting  with  adequate  literary  aid  in  England,  he  spent  some  time  at 
Lisbon,  wliore  lie  obtained  the  assistance  of  two  learned  Portuguese  scholars ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
completed  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  have  puljlished  small  editions  of  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  and  of  the  Psalms.'  In  18.37,  however,  the  Society  came  to  the  determination  of 
publishing  a  new  Portuguese  translation  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  and  Dr.  Boys  was  appointed 
to  carry  this  purpose  into  execution.  He  was  directed  to  use  Almeida's  version  as  a  basis,  but  subject 
to  a  careful  comparison  vnth  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  to  make  such  alterations  in  style,  orthography,  and 
language  as  to  render  the  work  intelligible  to  Portuguese  of  the  present  day.^  The  New  Testament, 
faithfully  translated  in  accordance  with  these  directions,  was  completed  at  press  in  1843,  and  the  Old 
Testament  in  1847  ;  the  printing  was  carried  on  in  London,  as  the  same  neatness  and  accuracy  could 
not  be  insured  at  Lisbon. 

When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  undertook  the  publication  of  the  Portuguese  Scrip- 
tures, for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  of  war  then  in  England,  and  for  the  Portuguese  islands  and 
colonies,  the  version  selected,  after  long  and  anxious  deUberation,  was  that  of  Almeida.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  preference  was,  that  it  was  then  the  only  Protestant  version.  The  Society's  editions 
did  not,  however,  meet  with  the  grateful  reception  that  had  been  anticipated.  Almeida's  version  has 
never  been  much  esteemed  in  Portugal,  partly,  perhaps,  because  made  by  a  converted  Protestant,  and 
completed  by  other  Protestants  at  a  distance  from  the  parent  state ;  but  cliiefly  because  it  is  an 
antiquated  version,  many  of  the  words  being  obsolete,  and  the  style  unidiomatic.  The  complaints 
against  this  version,  which  were  in  consequence  laid  before  the  Society,  led  to  the  pubKcation,  in  1818, 
of  an  edition  of  5000  New  Testaments,  printed  from  Pereira's  version.  An  edition  of  5000  entire 
Bibles,  and  5000  additional  New  Testaments,  followed  in  1821,  Mr.  Cavalho  correcting  the  press. 
Another  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  some  separate  books,  from  Pereira's  version,  was  printed 
in  1823.  But  when  it  was  determined  that  the  Apocryphal  Books  should  no  longer  be  printed,  the 
version  of  Pereira  was  again  subjected  to  examination.  It  was  divested  of  aU  apocryphal  matter  ;  and 
many  exceptionable  renderings,  and  such  notes  as  had  escaped  detection  in  the  former  editions,  were 
corrected;  and  another  revised  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was  given,  in  1828,  under  the  care  of 
Messrs.  da  Costa  and  Green.  The  following  is  the  total  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole 
and  in  part,  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  up  to  March,  1849  :  — 

Bibles 15,032 

Testaments         ......  55,040 

Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Isaiah         .  5,000 

St.  Luke  and  Acts 1,000 

In  their  zealous  efforts  for  the  dissemination  of  the  sacred  volume  in  Portugal,  the  Committee 
have  recently  met  with  a  very  serious  disappointment.  Great  expectations  had  been  raised,  year  after 
year,  for  the  completion  of  an  edition  of  the  Portuguese  Bible,  appointed  by  the  Committee  to  be 
printed  at  Lisbon.  In  the  last  Report  it  is  stated,  the  printed  sheets,  as  far  as  the  work  is  advanced, 
have  been  examined,  and  that  the  errata  have  been  found  so  manifold,  that  the  work  must  necessarily 
be  withheld  from  circulation  altogether. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Veksion. — The  last  tidings  from  Portugal  are  by 

1  Eleventh  Report  of  Trinitarian  Bible  Societj',  p.  29.  -  Twelfth  Report  of  Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  p.  13. 
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no  means  encouraging.  Bigotry  has  been  for  centuries  tlie  chief  characteristic  of  the  people,  and  now 
"apathy,"  wc  are  told,  "seems  the  prevaihng  temper:  other  hindrances  are  removed;  but, -in  the 
almost  total  absence  of  visible  results,  it  is  needful  that  man  should  learn  lessons  of  dependence,  and 
wait  on  Him  who  opens,  and  no  man  shuts."  Turning  from  this  mournful  picture,  it  is  pleasing  to 
look  back  on  the  remarkable  manifestation  of  the  divine  blessing,  which  lately  accompanied  the  perusal 
of  this  version  in  Madeira.  In  1847,  no  less  than  two  hundred  of  the  Portuguese  Inhabitants  of  that 
island  were  awakened  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.  Persecution  quickly  followed ;  the  Bibles  and 
Testaments  belonging  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  deposited  for  distribution  in  the  house 
of  Dr.  Kalley,  were  seized  by  the  mob,  and  publicly  destroyed  in  an  auto-da-fe.  The  converts  were 
compelled  to  flee  in  haste  from  their  homes,  to  seek  refuge  in  Trinidad.  Their  conduct  during  their 
voyage  thither  is  thus  graphically  described  by  an  eyewitness:  — "  Many  of  them  came  on  board  with 
nothino-  but  the  clothes  they  had  on,  and  these  in  tatters,  from  their  wanderings  in  the  Serras.  Yet, 
durin"  the  days  we  sojourned  among  them  in  that  ark  of  refuge,  not  a  word  of  repining  reached  our 
ears,  except  from  one  or  two  unconverted  members  of  large  families,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  love  the 
cause  for  which  the  rest  rejoiced  to  suffer.  The  language  of  all  the  others  was  that  of  joy  and  thank- 
fulness to  Him  who  had  called  them  '  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light;'  and  who  had  now 
in  His  mercy  delivered  them  from  their  enemies  on  every  side,  and  gathered  them  together  in  one 
family,  and  into  one  refuge.  The  more  that  was  seen  of  this  persecuted  flock,  in  circumstances  the 
most  trying,  the  liigher  did  their  Christian  princijjle  rise  in  the  estimation  of  all.  Those  only  who 
know  the  general  character  of  the  Portuguese  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  total  change  that  must 
have  passed  on  these  converts.  They  had  become  '  new  creatures,'  indeed.  In  the  distribution  of 
clothes  to  the  necessitous,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  witness  the  good  feeling  shown  by  all  on  the 
occasion, — to  see  not  merely  their  wilhngness  to  share  with  one  another  the  bounty  of  their  Christian 
friends,  but  their  eagerness  to  tell  of  the  wants  of  others  more  destitute  than  themselves.  And  in  no  one 
instance  was  there  an  attempt  to  deceive,  by  any  concealment  of  what  they  possessed.  The  mate  and 
steward  both  repeatedly  remarked,  '  that  they  had  never  seen  folk  love  one  another  as  these  folk  did.' 
Among  the  two  hundred  and  eleven  passengers  of  the  William,  there  was  one  Romanist  family,  who 
had  long  persecuted  the  converts,  and  was  now  seeking  a  passage  to  Trinidad  as  emigrants.  Their 
extreme  poverty  excited  the  lively  compassion  of  those  around  them.  After  the  converts  had  each 
received  from  the  hand  of  charity  their  small  supply  of  clothing,  some  of  them  came  aft  to  their 
benefactors  on  the  poop,  and  begged  to  know  if  they  might  now  consider  it  as  their  own  property,  and 
act  accordingly.  Thev  were  asked  the  reason  of  the  question,  when  they  said,  it  was  their  wish  to 
obey  their  Lord's  command — ^  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
i/ou,  and  jiray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  -persecute  you.'  They  were  cheerfully  assured 
that  they  might,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  see  them  share  their  scanty  store  with  their  former  enemies ; 
thus  affording  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated. 

"  Their  conduct  throughout  was  such  that  the  Romanists  openly  expressed  their  wonder  and 
astonishment.  They  saw  those  who  had  little  properties  (and  there  were  both  land  and  householders 
in  the  William's  band  of  Christians)  parting  with  their  houses  and  land,  and  all  they  possessed,  for  the 
smallest  trifle,  counting  '  all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.'  One  Portuguese  gentleman,  talking  on  the  subject,  wound  up  by  saying,  that  '  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  choose  a  reHgion  suddenly,  and  without  further  thought,  he  beUeved  he  should  fix  upon 
that  of  these  people,  because  he  saw  them  suffer  without  complaining.' 

"  As  was  their  conduct  under  persecution  on  shore,  so  was  their  conduct  afloat.  They  had  chosen 
Christ,  and  the  only  subject  of  their  glorying  was  the  Lord  Jesus.  They  looked  not  back  upon  the 
world,  with  all  its  pleasures.  From  it,  and  from  self,  they  had  been  weaned  by  the  Spirit  of  that  God, 
who  had  been  their  friend  through  evil  report,  and  through  good  report ;  who  had  been  more  than  a 
brother  to  them,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  by  day  and  by  night,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  circumstances. 
They  knew  that  He,  who  had  thus  watched  over  them,  would  not  desert  them  in  the  land  to  which 
they  were  now  being  driven,  before  the  persecuting  hand  of  man.'" 

1  From  a  Pamphlet  entitled  "  Madeira,"  by  J.  R.  Tate,  Esq.,  R.N.,  184?. 
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Malermi's  Version. 

•  Empre  era  cl  verbo :  et  el  vcibo 
era  appresso  dio :  et  dio  era  el 
verbo.  ^  Quosto  era  nel  principio 
appresso  dio  ^  tutte  cose  per  csso 
fattc  son  :  et  senza  esso  fatta  e  niuna 
cosa  laquale  i'atta  e.  '  In  lui  era  la 
vita  :  et  la  vita  era  luce  dc  Ihomini : 

*  et  la  luce  nc  le  tcnebre  luce  :  et  le 
tenebrc  quella  non  eomprescro.  ^  Fu 
vno  homo  mandato  da  dio  :  cl  cui 
nome  era  ioanne.  '  Questo  venne 
per  tcstimonio  pcrche  egli  rendesse 
testimonianza  del  lume :  acio  che 
tutti  jjcr  lui  credessero :  ^  egli  non 
era  la  luce  :  ma  acio  rendesse  tes- 
timonianza  del  lumc.  ®  Era  vera 
luce ;  laqual  illumina  ogni  homo 
veniente  in  questo  mondo.  i"  Egli 
era  nel  mondo,  ct  per  lui  fatto  e  el 
mondo  :  et  el  mondo  nol  cognobc. 
'1  venue  egli  ne  la  propria  citta  de 
iudea :  et  gli  suoi  cittadini  nol  re- 
ceuettcro.  '^  Ma  tutti  quanti  collor 
chel  receuettero  allor  dette  potesta 
de  essere  facti  figlioli  da  dio  a  color 
ehe  credeno  nel  nome  suo  :  ^^  Hquel 
non  per  mixtione  de  sangui :  ne  per 
diletto  de  femina  ne  per  piacere  de 
Ihuomo  :  ma  da  dio  nasciuti  sono. 
1^  Et  a  tal  modo  el  verbo  pieno  di 
gratia :  et  de  vita  fatto  e  carne  :  et 
habito  i  noi.  Et  habiamo  veduto  la 
gloria  sua :  condecente  gloria  del 
vnigenito  col  patre. 


St.  JOHN,  CnAP.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

DiODATl's    VkKSION. 

1  Nel  principio  la  Parola  era,  e  la 
Parola  era  appo  Iddio,  e  la  Parola 
era  Dio.  ^  jsj^sa  era  nel  principio 
appo  Iddio.  ^  Ogni  cosa  e  stata 
fatta  per  essa :  e  senza  essa  niuna 
cosa  fatta  e  stata  fatta.  '  In  lei  era 
la  vita,  e  la  vita  era  la  luce  degli 
uomini.  ^  E  la  luce  riluce  nelle  te- 
nebrc, e  le  tenebre  non  1'  hanno 
comprcsa.  ^  Vi  fu  un'  uomo  man- 
dato da  Dio,  il  cui  nome  em  Gio- 
vanni. '  Cestui  venne  per  testimo- 
nianza,  affin  di  testimoniar  deUa 
Luce,  accioche  tutti  credessero  per 
lui.  ^  Egli  non  era  la  Luce,  anzi 
era  mandato  per  testimoniar  della 
Luce.  8  Colui,  chc  e  la  Luce  vera, 
la  quale  illumina  ogni  uomo  che 
viene  nel  mondo,  era.  i"  Era  nel 
mondo,  e  '1  mondo  e  stato  fatto  per 
esso  :  ma  il  mondo  non  1'  ha  conos- 
ciuto.  ^1  Egli  e  venuto  in  casa  sua, 
ed  i  suoi  non  1'  hanno  riccvuto. 
12  Ma,  a  tutti  coloro  che  1'  hanno 
ricevuto,  i  quali  credono  nel  suo 
Nome,  egli  ha  data  questa  ragione, 
d"  esser  fatti  figliuoli  di  Dio  :  ^^  I 
quali,  non  di  sangue,  ne  di  volonta  di 
carne,  ne  di  volonta  d'  uomo,  ma  son 
nati  da  Dio.  i^  E  la  Parola  e  stata  fatta 
carne,  ed  e  abitata  fra  noi,  (e  noi  ab- 
biam  contemplala  la  sua  gloria :  glo- 
ria, come  dell"  unigcnito  proccduto 
dalPadre)piena  di  grazia,  e  di  verita. 


Martini's  Version. 

I  Nel  principio  era  il  Verbo,  e  il 
Verbo  era  ajjpresso  Dio,  e  il  Verbo 
era  Dio.  ^  Questo  era  nel  principio 
appresso  Dio.  ^  Per  mezzo  di  lui 
furon  fatte  le  cose  tutte  :  e  senza  di 
lui  nulla  fu  fatto  di  cio,  chc  e  stato 
fatto.  ■*  In  lui  era  la  vita,  e  la  vita 
era  la  luce  degli  uomini :  ^  'E  \a. 
luce  splende  tra  le  tenebre,  e  le  te- 
nebre non  la  Imnno  ammessa.  *  Vi 
fu  nn  uomo  mandato  da  Dio,  che 
nomavasi  Giovanni.  '  Questi  venne 
qual  testimone,  affin  di  render  tes- 
timonianza  alia  luce,  onde  per  mezzo 
di  lui  tutti  credessero :  ^  Ei  non 
era  la  luce  ;  ma  era  per  rendere  tes- 
timonianza  alia  luce.  ^  Quegli  era 
la  luce  vera,  che  illumina  ogni  uomo, 
chc  viene  in  questo  mondo.  i"  Egli 
era  nel  mondo,  e  il  mondo  per  lui 
fu  fatto,  e  il  mondo  nol  conobbe. 

II  Venne  nella  sua  propria  casa,  e  i 
suoi  nol  ricevcttero.  ''^  Ma  a  tutti 
que',  che  lo  ricevcttero,  die  jjotere 
di  diventar  figliuoli  di  Dio,  a  queUi, 
che  credono  nel  suo  nome.  '^  I 
quali  non  per  via  di  sangue,  ne  per 
volonta  della  carne,  ne  per  volonta 
d'  uomo,  ma  da  Dio  sono  nati.  i^  E 
il  Verbo  si  e  fatto  carne,  e  abito  tra 
noi :  e  abbiamo  veduto  la  sua  glo- 
ria, gloria  come  dell'  Unigenito 
del  Padre,  pieno  di  grazia,  e  di 
verita. 


ON  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Italian  language  is  spoken  in  Italy,  the 
central  peninsula  of  Southern  Europe,  by  a  population  which,  according  to  the  latest  census,  amounts 
to  about  22,400,000.'  This  fine  country  has  ibr  ages  been  a  prey  to  the  tyranny  and  superstition  of 
the  Popish  hierarchy,  and  the  effect  of  recent  political  changes  in  alleviating  the  pressure  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  bondage  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  In  Malta,  Sicily,  and  the  isles  of  the  ilediterranean, 
in  Barbary,  in  Egypt,  and  in  different  parts  of  Turkey,  the  inhabitants  are  better  acquainted  with 
Italian  than  with  any  other  European  language.  Italian  is  also  spoken  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps 
by  the  Italian  Swiss  Protestants  of  the  Canton  Ticino,  who  number  about  120,000  individuals. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — On  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire,  the 
Latin  language,  though  altered  and  corrupted,  was  not  destroyed;  it  perpetuated  its  existence  under  new 
forms,  produced  by  the  amalgamation  of  its  ancient  elements  with  the  words  and  idioms  of  northern 
nations;  "the  active  movement  of  the  Germanic  mind,"  it  has  been  observed,  "operating  upon  the 
subject  Eoman  population,  dissolved,  and  as  it  were  burst  the  compact  structure  of  the  Latin  tongue." 
Of  the  various  languages  eliminated  by  this  process  (which  in  difierent  countries  was  modified  by 
different  influences),  the  Italian  is  the  softest  and  tlie  most  harmonious.     In  the  reception  of  Latin 

1  Serristori,  Statistica  d'ltalia. 
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words  it  is  o-uided  by  tlie  truest  principles  of  eupliony.  Two  different  consecutive  consonants  occurring 
in  a  Latin  word  are  not,  on  account  of  tlie  harshness  of  their  combined  sound,  allowed  to  stand  in 
Italian,  but,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  repetition  of  the  one  consonant  is  substituted  for  the 
other;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Latin  words  obviare,  acto,  facto,  which  in  Italian  become  ovviare,  atto, 
fatto}  All  consonants,  which  interfere  with  the  estabhshed  principles  of  euphony,  are  totally  rejected; 
hence  we  find  in  Itahan  Jiore  for  flore,  Jiocco  for  llocco,  and  many  other  similar  omissions,  which 
tend  freatly  to  conceal  from  cursory  observation  the  afiinity  between  Latin  and  Italian  words.  There 
are  several  distinct  Italian  dialects  spoken  in  Lombardy,  Naples,  and  other  parts  of  Italy :  the  dialect 
which,  by  way  of  preeminence,  we  call  the  Italian,  is  in  point  of  fact  the  Tuscan:  it  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  district,  but  represents  pretty  well  the  speech  of  middle  Italy. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  earHest  Italian  version  now 
known  to  be  in  existence  is  that  of  ]\Ialermi  or  Malherbi,  printed  at  Venice,  1471.  A  translation  is 
said  to  have  been  made  at  a  still  earher  period  by  Voragine,  archbishop  of  Genoa;  but  although  no 
MS.  of  this  work  is  now  extant,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  merely  a  version  of 
Comestor's  Historia  Scholastica,  an  abridgment  or  synopsis  of  sacred  history.  Malermi  was  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  a  monastery  of  the  order  of  St.  Benoit.  Twenty-two  editions  of 
his  version  are  mentioned  by  Le  Long,  nine  before  a.d.  1500,  and  the  last  in  1567.  It  is  a  tolerably 
accurate  translation  of  the  Vulgate.  Another  version,  professedly  executed  from  the  original  texts  by 
Antonio  Bruccioli,  was  published  at  Venice,  1532 :  it  is  well  known,  however,  that  this  version  is  little 
else  than  a  mere  translation  of  the  Latin  version  of  Pagninus,  which  it  follows  with  much  servility.  In 
1579,  this  version  had  passed  through  eleven  editions.  A  revised  edition,  in  which  it  was  rendered 
conformable  to  the  Vulgate,  appeared  at  Venice  in  1538.  Another  revised  and  corrected  edition  was 
published  at  Geneva  in  1561,  1562,  for  the  use  of  Protestants,  but  Walchius  and  others  regard  this  as 
an  entirely  new  version. 

We  now  come  to  the  Itahan  version  executed  by  Diodati,  one  of  the  most  important  translations 
of  modern  times.  Diodati  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Lucca,  and  in  his  early  youth  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  most  careful  instruction  :  his  progress  in  learning  was  such,  that,  when  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva.  At  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in 
1619,  he  gained  so  much  reputation,  that  he  was  chosen,  with  five  other  divines,  to  prepare  the  Belgic 
"  Confession  of  Faith."  He  published  his  Italian  version  of  the  Scriptures  at  his  own  expense,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  occasioned  him  great  pecuniary  embarrassment.  It  is  wi-itten  in  the  plain  Lucchese 
dialect,  and  is  very  inteUigible  and  clear,  so  that  it  is  pecidiarly  suitable  for  circulation  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  Italy.  The  translation  was  made  from  the  original  texts,  to  which  it  adheres  with 
great  fidelity.     An  important  revised  edition  appeared  in  1641. 

An  Itahan  version  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  was  prepared  from  the  Vulgate  by  Antonio 
Martini,  archbishop  of  Florence,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  New  Testament 
was  printed  at  Turin  in  1769,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1779;  the  latter  appeared  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  and  received  his  sanction.  Both  Testaments  in  the  original  edition  were 
encumbered  with  explanatory  notes,  chiefly  taken  from  the  fathers.  The  version  has  been  repeatedly 
reprinted  with  and  without  the  notes,  and  although  it  supports  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
servilely  follows  the  Latin  text,  yet  it  has  been  much  admired  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  the  diction. 
It  is  written  in  the  pure  Tuscan  dialect. 

The  necessity  of  furnishing  supphes  of  the  Itahan  Scriptures  was  first  pressed  on  the  attention  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Terrot,  chaplain  at  Malta,  in  1808;  and 
Diodati's  version  was  selected  by  the  Society  for  publication.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1809,  and 
the  success  which  attended  it  was  considered  as  justifying  the  adoption  of  stereotype;-  accordingly 
plates  were  cast  in  1810,  from  which  several  large  impressions  were  executed.  With  a  view  to  a  more 
unrestricted  circulation,  the  Society  afterwards  consented  to  publish  Martini's  Roman  Catholic  version, 
and  an  edition  of  5000  copies  appeared  in  1817  at  Naples.  The  total  number  of  copies,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  Itahan  Scriptures  printed  by  this  Society  amounts  to  50,109  Bibles,  105,790  Testaments, 
5000  copies  of  detached  portions,  and  2000  Italian  and  Latin  Psalters.  In  consequence  of  recent  poUtical 
events,  opportunities  for  more  extensive  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Italy  are  now  anxiously 
anticipated.  It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  times,  that  an  edition  of  Diodati,  consisting  of  4000 
copies,  has  recently  been  printed  by  the  Society  in  Rome  itself;  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  version 
most  prized,  and  chiefly  circulated. 

1  Lexique  Roman,  vol.  ii.  p.  IxxxiU.  -  Owen's  History  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  VI.) 

Geogkaphical  Extent  and  Statistics.  —  The  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaoliia, 
in  which  this  language  is  spoken,  formed  part  of  Ancient  Dacia ;  and  though  now  nominally  included 
in  European  Turkey,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  The  inhabitants  are 
descendants  of  the  Dacians,  and  of  the  Roman  colonists  who  settled  in  the  country  after  its  subjugation 
by  Trajan.  In  consequence  of  their  Roman  origin,  the  Wallachians  style  themselves  Rumanje:  they 
are  to  be  found  dispersed  in  several  of  the  adjoining  pro\4nces,  more  especially  in  that  of  Transylvania 
and  Bessarabia.     They  are  all  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  number  may  amount  to  3,000,000.' 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Although  Dacia  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  provinces 
annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  although  it  has  since  been  repeatedly  overrun  by  foreign  invaders, 
yet  the  language  still  retains  a  large  number  of  pure  Latin  words ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  a  stranger 
speaking  in  Latin  can  render  himself  tolerably  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants.  About  half  of  the 
Wallachlan  words  have,  however,  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Sclavonian. 
The  pronunciation  is  soft,  and  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Italian. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  first  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Wallachian  was  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Theodotius,  by  order  of  Scherban  Woivoda,  a  prince 
of  Wallachia,  and  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Belgrade,  in  1648.^  Prior  to  that  period,  the 
Greek  and  Sclavonic  Scriptures  had  been  in  use  among  the  Wallachians.  A  copy  of  this  New 
Testament  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  Wallachian  Bible  was  first  printed  in  1668  at 
Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia ;  another  edition  was  published  at  the  same  place  in  1714,  and  a 
thii'd  edition  appeared  at  Blaje  in  Transylvania,  in  1795. 

In  1816,  tlie  Russian  Bible  Society  undertook  an  edition  consisting  of  5000  copies  of  the 
Wallachian  New  Testament.  This  supply  was  greatly  needed,  for  when  Dr.  Pinkerton  visited  Moldavia 
in  1817,  he  was  assured  by  the  exarch  that  not  fifty  Bibles  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  800  churches 
belonging  to  his  district.^  On  account  of  this  deplorable  scarcity,  an  edition  of  5000  Bibles  in  this 
language  was  commenced  at  the  printing  office  of  the  exarch  in  1817,  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  These  editions  were  joyfully  received,  and  so  rapidly  circulated,  that  fresh 
supplies  were  soon  found  to  be  reqviisite.  In  1834,  Poyenar,  director  of  the  schools  in  Wallachia, 
published  at  Bucharest  3000  copies  of  the  Gospels  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  3000  additional  copies 
lor  the  priests.'' 

In  1838,  an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  Wallachian  New  Testament,  printed  from  a  revised  and 
corrected  text,  furnished  by  the  heads  of  the  Wallachian  Church,  was  published  at  Bucharest,  at  the 
expense  of  tlic  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  edition  was  brought  out  by  the  permission 
and  at  the  desire  of  the  bishops  of  Wallachia,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  prince  and  governor  of 
the  Wallachian  principality .'"'  Several  other  editions  of  the  New  Testament  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  given  by  tliis  Society  to  Wallachia :  the  total  number  of  copies  of  the  revised  edition  thus  supj^lied 
amounts  to  10,000. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — In  1841,  accounts  were  transmitted  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  the  great  and  essential  good  which  had  been  eficcted  by  the 
distribution  of  their  editions  of  the  New  Testament:  "  Those  individuals  belonging  to  the  clergy,"  it  is 
stated  in  this  report,  "  as  well  as  other  persons  who  were  opposed  to  its  dissemination,  and  who  were 
desirous  to  put  it  down,  are  now  anxious  to  see  the  country  inundated,  as  it  were,  with  these  New 
Testaments  in  the  vernacular  tongue." 

*  Thirty-first  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  110.  '  Thirteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  80. 

'  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  p.  2J9,  aso.  -i  Thirty-lirst  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  1  u. 

'  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  It. 


PEOVENCAL,   OR   ROMAUNT. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  PEOVENCAL,  OE  EOMAUNT,  VEESIONS. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


Lyons  MS. 
1  In  principio  erat  verbiim,  et  ver- 
bum  erat  apud  Deum,  e  Deus  era  la 
paraula.  ^  Aiso  era  el  comanza- 
ment  amb  Deu.  ^  Xotas  cosas  so 
faitas  per  lui,  e  senes  lui  es  fait 
nient.  *  Zo  ques  fait  en  lui  era 
vida,  e  la  vida  era  lutz  dels  homes. 
5  E  la  lutz  lutz  en  tenobras,  e  las 
tenebras  non  la  prinsero.  ^  Us  hom 
fo  trames  de  Deu,  alqual  era  noms 
Johan.  '  Aquest  venc  en  testimoni 
que  testimoni  dones  de  lum,  que 
tuit  crezesso  per  lui.  ^  No  era  el 
lutz,  mais  testimoni  donet  de  lum. 
*  Era  lutz  vera,  que  enlumena  tot 
home  venent  en  aquest  mon.  '"  El 
mon  era,  el  mons  es  fait  per  lui,  el 
mons  nol  conos.  i^  En  sas  propias 
cosas  vee,  e  li  sei  nol  recevenbero. 
12  Mais  cantz  que  cantz  lo  recevbero 
dec  ad  els  pozestats  a  esser  fait  filh 
de  Deu ;  ad  aquals  que  crezo  el 
nom  de  lui :  '^  lical  no  so  de  sane, 
ni  de  volontat  de  earn,  ni  de  delet 
de  baro,  mais  de  Deu  so  nat.  i*  E 
la  paraula  es  faita  earns,  e  estcc  en 
nos.  E  vim  la  gloria  de  lui,  en  ai 
coma  gloria  du  engenrat  del  paire, 
pies  de  gracia  e  de  veritat. 


Paris  MS.  (No.  8086). 
'  Lo  filh  era  al  comensament ;  el 
filh  era  am  Dieu,  el  filh  era  Dieus. 
2  Aquest  era  al  comensament  am 
Dieu.  3  Totas  cauzas  foron  fachas 
per  el :  e  nenguna  causa  non  fon 
fach  senz  el,  *  so  que  fon  fach  era 
en  lui  vida,  e  la  vida  era  lus  dels 
homes.  ^  E  la  lus  lus  en  tenebras, 
e  tenebras  non  comprenseron  lui. 
6  0ms  fon  trames  de  Dieu  local  avia 
nom  Johan.  '  Aquest  venc  en  tes- 
timoni que  dones  testimoni  de  lum, 
que  tug  crezessan  per  el.  **  E  non 
era  lus,  mas  que  dones  testimoni  de 
lus.  ^  Vera  lus  era,  lacal  enlumena 
tot  home  venent  en  aquest  mont. 
1"  El  mont  era,  el  mont  fon  fach  per 
el,  el  mont  non  lo  conoc.  ^i  En  las 
proprias  cauzas  venc,  e  li  sieu  non 
lo  receujiron.  '^  Mas  quant  receu- 
pron  lui,  donet  ad  els  poder  esser 
fach  filh  de  Dieu,  ad  aq«estz,  que 
crezon  el  nom  de  lui.  ^'^  Lical  non 
son  de  sane,  ni  de  voluntat  de  earn, 
ni  de  voluntat  de  baro,  mas  de  Dieu 
son  nat.  i^  El  filh  es  faitz  earns,  et 
abitet  en  nos  :  e  nos  vim  la  gloria 
de  lui,  coma  dun  engenrat  del  paire, 
pie  de  gracia  e  de  veritat. 


Pahis  MS.  (No.  6833). 
1  En  lo  comensament  era  paraula,  e 
la  paraula  era  ab  Deu ;  e  Deu  era 
la  paraula.  ^  Acso  era  en  lo  co- 
mensament ab  Deu.  ^  Totes  coses 
son  fetes  per  ell ;  e  sens  ell  nenguna 
cosa  no  es  feta.  ■*  (^o  qui  es  fet  en 
aqucll  era  vida,  e  aquella  vida  era 
lum  de  homens ;  ^  e  lum  en  tene- 
bres  no  agueron  poder  sobra  aquell. 
^  Deus  trames  un  home,  qui  havia 
nom  Johan.  ^  E  vench  en  testimoni 
e  pertal  que  fes  testimoni  della  lum. 
*  Aquell  no  era  lum,  mas  feya  testi- 
moni della  lum.  ^  Aquella  era  vera 
lum,  laquall  illumina  tot  hom  vivent 
en  aquest  mon.  i"  En  lo  mon  era, 
e  all  mon  per  aquell  es  fet,  e  al  mon 
no  coneeh  aquell.  ^i  En  les  sues 
propres  coses  vench,  e  los  sues  non 
raberan  aquell.  i-  Mas  a  tots  aquells 
qu  ill  raeberan,  dona  j^oder  que  fosen 
fets  fills  de  Deu,  aqucUs,  qui  cre- 
gueran  lo  nonr  del ;  ^^  qui  no  son 
nats  de  sanch,  ne  per  delits  de  car 
son  nats,  ne  per  volentat  d  ome. 
1*  E  paraula  es  feta  earn,  e  abita  en 
nos,  valiem  la  gloria  daquall,  quals 
gloria  qui  es  un  sol  amgenrat  del  para, 
qui  es  pie  de  gracia,  e  de  veritat. 


ON  THE  PEOVENCAL,  OE  EOMAUNT,  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESION. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  lansuage  then  spoken 
in  Southern  France  is  well  known  to  have  been  made  by  Waldo  and  his  disciples.  This  version 
was  probably  intelligible  far  beyond  the  limits  of  France;  for,  up  to  the  twclftli  century,  the  most 
intimate  connection,  amounting  nearly  to  identity  of  structure,  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  dialects 
which  in  the  various  disjointed  portions  of  the  Eoman  empire  had  been  formed,  almost  simultaneously, 
from  the  corrupt  and  decaying  elements  of  the  old  Latin  tongue.  A  copy  of  Waldo's  version  was 
presented  to  the  pope  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1179;  but  the  work  was  condemned  and  proliibited 
by  the  Council  of  Toulouse  in  1229,  on  account  of  its  being  written  in  the  vernacular  language.  Many 
copies  were  in  consequence  destroyed,  but  one  copy  was  safely  conveyed  to  this  country:  it  was 
presented  to  ]\Iorland,  Cromwell's  ambassador  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  it  was  deposited  by  Cromwell 
in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  now  appears  to  be  lost;  traces,  however,  of  Waldo's 
text  have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Gilly,  who  by  an  elaborate  chain  of  reasoning  demonstrates  the 
probability  of  this  ancient  te.xt  being  exhibited  in  the  six  Eomaimt  versions  which  have  reached  our 
day.     One  circumstance  which  among  others  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  text 
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contained  in  these  MSS.  is,  tliat  scriptural  quotations  occurring  in  such  works  as  the  "Noble  Lesson" 
and  the  "  Book  of  Virtues"  (known  to  have  been  circulated  among  tlie  Waldenses  prior  to  a.d.  1200) 
are  in  literal  accordance  with  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  Komaunt  version.  A  careful  collation 
of  these  liomaunt  MSS.  lias  established  the  fact  that,  although  some  of  the  copies  appear  to  have  been 
more  accurately  revised  than  the  others,  they  arc  all  transcripts  of  one  version,  which  seems  to  have 
been  in  use  among  all  the  nations  to  whom  the  Komance  dialects  were  vernacular.  This  version  was 
cvidontlv  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  but  it  is  not  a  servile  imitation  of  tlie  Vulgate,  the  readings  of 
the  old  Italic  versions  having  been  consulted  and  occasionally  adopted.  This  version  possesses  peculiar 
interest  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  Jirst  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  language 
produced  in  Europe  after  the  disuse  of  Latin  as  the  language  of  common  life.  The  six  MSS.  in  which 
this  ancient  and  important  version  is  supposed  to  be  exhibited  are  the  following : — 

I.  The  Dublin  MS.  A.  4.,  No.  13,  contains  the  New  Testament,  with  the  books  of  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus.  This  MS.  formerly  belonged  to 
Usher,  and  was  presented  Ijy  Charles  IL  to  the  University  of  Dublin.  It  is  written  in 
a  dialect  which  is  less  purely  Proven^-al  than  that  of  the  Paris  and  Lyons  cojnes,  and 
which  partakes  more  of  the  Italian  than  of  the  Gallic  Romaunt.'  As  it  is  known  to 
have  been  used  among  the  Waldenses,  it  is  generally  called  a  Waldensian  version- 
Le  Long  and  others  have  erroneously  described  it  as  an  Italian  version. 
II.  The  Grenoble  JIS.,  preserved  in  the  library  at  Grenoble,  contains  precisely  the  same  books  as 
the  preceding,  and  is  written  in  the  same  dialect.  It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  has  erroneously  been  called  a  Spanish  version. 
III.  The  Zurich  MS.,  C  ]~^,  contains  the  New  Testament,  and  is  in  the  same  dialect  as  the  Dublin 
and  Grenoble  MSS.:  it  is  believed  to  have  been  written  between  the  years  1350  and 
1400. 


Dublin  MS. 

I  Lo  filli  era  al  comenczament,  e  lo 
filh  era  enapres  Die,  c  Die  era  lo 
filh.  2  Aiczo  era  al  comenczament 
enapres  Die.  ^  Tolas  cosas  son  fai- 
tas  par  luj- ;  e  alcuna  cosa  non  es 
faita  sencza  liiy.  •*  Co  que  fo  fait 
en  luy  era  vita,  c  la  vita  era  lucz  de 

II  home.  ^  E  la  lucz  lucit  en  las 
tenebras,  e  las  tenebras  non  cum- 
preseron  ley.  "  Home  fo  trames  de 
Dio, alqualeranom  Johan.  '  Aquest 
venc  en  tcstiinoni,  qu'cl  dones  tes- 
timoni  de  lume,  que  tuit  cresesan 
par  luy.  ^  El  non  era  lucz,  mas 
qu'el  dones  testimoni  de  lume. 
'  Lucz  era  vraya,  laqual  enlumena 
tot  home  vcncnt  en  aquest  mont. 
1"  El  era  al  mont,  e  lo  mont  fo  fait 
par  luy,  e  lo  mont  non  conoc  luy. 
11  El  venc  en  las  proprias,  e  li  seo 
non  receopron  luy.  i^  M^g  qual- 
que  qual  receopron  luy,  done  a  lor 
poesta  esser  fait  filh  de  Dio,  aquilh 
liqual  crescron  al  nom  de  luy  :  ^^  LJ. 
qual  non  son  de  sang,  ni  de  volunta 
de  earn,  ni  de  deleit  de  babron,  mas 
son  na  de  Dio.  i^  E  la  parolla  fo 
fayta  earn  e  abite  en  nos,  e  nos  ve- 
guen  la  gloria  de  luy,  gloria  enayma 
d'un  engcnra  del  paire,  plen  de  gra- 
cia  e  de  verita. 


Geenoble  MS. 
1  Lo  filh  era  al  comenczament.  E 
lo'  filh  era  enapres  dio  e  dio  era  lo 
filh.  ^  Aiczo  era  al  comenczament 
enapres  dio.  ^  totas  cosas  son  faitas 
par  luy  e  alcuna  cosa  non  es  fayta 
sencza  luy.  *  Czo  que  fo  fayt  en 
luy  era  vita,  e  la  vita  era  lucz  do  li 
home.  5  e  la  lucz  luczic  en  las  te- 
nebras :  e  las  tenebras  non  cum- 
preseron  ley.  ^  Home  fo  trames  de 
dio  alqual  era  nom  Johan.  ^  Aquest 
venc  en  testimoni,  quel  dones  testi- 
moni de  lume  que  tuit  cresessan  par 
luy.  8  El  non  era  lucz,  mas  quel 
dones  testimoni  de  lume.  ^  Lucz 
era  veraya  laqual  enlumena  tot  home 
venent  en  aquest  mont.  ^^  El  era 
al  mont,  e  lo  mont  fo  fayt  par  luy, 
e  lo  mont  non  conoc  luy.  '^  El  venc 
en  las  proprias  :  e  li  seo  non  receo- 
pron luy.  ^'^  Mas  calsque  quals  re- 
ceopron luy,  done  a  lor  poesta  esser 
fayt  filh  de  dio,  aquilh  liqual  creo 
(sic)  al  nom  de  luy.  13  Liqual  non 
son  de  sane,  ni  de  volonta  de  earn, 
ni  de  deleit  dome  (sic)  mas  sou  na 
de  dio.  '*  E  la  parolla  fo  fayta  earn 
e  abite  en  nos,  e  nos  veguen  la  glo- 
ria de  luy,  gloria  enayma  dun  en- 
genra  del  payre,  plen  de  gracia  e  de 
verita. 


ZUKICH   MS. 

I  Lo  filh  era  al  comenczament.  E 
lo  filh  era  enapres  Dio.  E  Dio  era 
lo  filh.  2  Aiczo  era  al  comencza- 
ment enapres  Dio.  ^  Xotas  cosas 
son  faitas  par  luy.  E  alcuna  cosa 
non  es  faita  sencza  luy.  *  "Czo  che 
fo  fait  en  luy  era  vita,  e  la  vita  era 
lucz  de  li  home.  ^  E  la  lucz  luczit 
en  las  tenebras,  e  las  tenebras  non 
cumpreseron  ley.  ^  Home  fo  trames 
de  Dio,  alqual  era  nom  Johan. 
'  Aquest  venc  en  testimoni,  chel 
dones  testimoni  dc  lume,  que  tuit 
cresesan  par  luy.  ^  El  non  era  lucz, 
mas  quel  dones  testimoni  de  lume. 
^  Lucz  era  vraya  laqual  enlumena 
tot  home  venent  enaquest  mont. 
1"  El  era  al  mont,  e  lo  mont  fo  fait 
par  luy,  e  lo  mont  non  conoc  luy. 

II  El  venc  en  las  proprias,  e  li  seo 
non  receopron  luy.  i^  Mas  quanti 
quanti  receopron  luy  done  a  lor  po- 
testa  esser  fait  filh  de  Dio  :  aquilh 
liqual  creon  al  nom  de  luy.  i^  Li- 
qual non  son  de  sane,  ni  de  volunta 
de  earn,  ni  de  deleit  dc  baron,  mas 
son  na  de  Dio.  i^  E  la  parolla  fo 
faita  earn,  e  habite  en  nos,  e  nos 
veguen  la  gloria  de  luy,  gloria  enay- 
ma d  un  engenra  del  paire  plen  de 
gracia  e  de  verita. 


1  Dr.  Gilly's  Romaunt  Version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  p.  ci. 
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IV.  Tlie  Lyons  MS.,  No.  60,  is  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Lyons.  It  contains  the  New 
Testament,  a  spurious  Epistle  to  tlie  Laodiceans,  and  about  ten  pages  of  scriptural 
reflections  and  quotations.  The  dialect  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  MSS.,  but 
apparently  the  production  of  a  later  period,  and  the  style  is  replete  with  Latinisms. 
V.  The  Paris  I\IS.,  No.  8086,  contains  the  New  Testament  written  ui  a  dialect  very  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  in  the  older  poems  of  the  Troubadours.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris. 

VI.  The  Paris  MS.,  No.  6833,  contains  the  New  Testament,  and  is  described  by  Le  Long  as  "  Biblia 
Catalana,  seu  veteri  Lingua  Provinciali." '  Tliis  MS.  is  also  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris. 

Dr.  Gilly,  who  has  lately  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  from  these  MSS.,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Paris  MS.  No.  8086,  is  perhaps  a  transcript  of  the  earliest  copy  produced  by  Waldo,  and  possibly 
contains  passages  of  earlier  partial  versions  which  were  afloat  before  the  time  of  Waldo.  The  Dublin, 
Zurich,  and  Grenoble  MSS.  display  marks  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  preceding,  being  more  literal, 
and  adhering  more  closely  to  the  Latin  text  than  the  other  codices. 


VATJDOI  S. 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE  VAUDOIS  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Ar  coumen9ament  era  la  Parola  ;  et  la  Parola  era  ensem  k  Diou  ;  et  sta  Parola  ^ra 
Diou  :  ^  I  U  era  ar  coumen9ament  ensem  a  Diou.  ^  Tute  le  cose  soun  istk  faite  da  ili,  et 
sansa  ili  ren  de  qo  qu'e  ista  fait  e  ista  fait.  *  En  ili  era  la  vita,  et  la  vita  ^ra  lou  kiar  di 
liom.  ^E  lou  kiar  luss  ent  la  neuit-scura,  ma  la  neuit-scura  I'ha  pa  arcevii.  '^  L'a-y-e 
ISTA  un  hom  qu'avia  nom  Jean,  que  ist^  manda  da  Diou,  'Ale  vengii  per  rende 
testimouniali,  per  rende,  veui  di,  testimouniali  ar  Kiar,  per  que  tui  creyessen  perque  d'el. 
'  A  1  era  pa  lou  Kiar,  ma  a  1  era  manda  per  rende  testimouniali  ar  Kiar.  ^  Quel  Kiar  ^ra 
lou  veritable,  que  fai  kiar  a  tut  hom  que  ven  ar  mount.  '°  A  1  fera  ar  mount,  et  lou  mount 
e  ista  fait  da  el ;  ma  lou  mount  I'ha  pa  counouissii.  "Ale  vengii  k  so  ck;  et  li  seui  Than 
pa  arcevu ;  '^  Mh  a  tui  quili  que  Than  arcevii,  a  i  U'ha  douna  lou  drit  d'esse  fait  meina  de 
Diou ;  assave,  a  quiU  que  cren  en  so  nom ;  "  Quili  eiqui  soun  pa  neissii  de  sang,  ni  de  la 
voulentk  de  la  earn,  ni  de  la  voulenta  de  I'hom ;  mfi  i  soun  neissii  de  Diou.  ^  E  la  Parola 
e  ista  faita  earn,  i  11  ha  habitk  entra  nou,  et  nous  lian  ben  buca  soua  gloria,  que  ista  una 
gloria  com  la  gloria  dar  Fill  unic  dar  Pare,  plena  de  grassia  et  de  veritk. 

ON  THE  VAUDOIS  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

The  Vaudois  dialect,  a  modification  of  the  old  Proven9al  language,  is  spoken  on  the  east  or 
Italian  side  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  the  three  high  valleys  of  Lucerna,  Perosa,  and  San  Martino.  These 
valleys  average  about  twenty-two  miles  as  the  greatest  length,  and  eighteen  as  the  greatest  breadth, 

'  Dr.  Gilly's  Romaunt  Version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  p.  Ixxii. 
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and  include  a  population  of  about  20,000:'  since  the  year  1814,  tliey  have  been  rc-anncxed  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Iving  of  Sardinia.  The  Vaudois,  or  Waldenses,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  maintain 
to  this  day  tlie  pure  form  of  primitive  Christianity,  to  which  they  stedfastly  adhered  during  the  long 
ages  of  papal  superstition.  As  a  religious  body,  bearing  witness  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  Waldenses  seem  to  have  originated  at  a  very  early  period  in  Southern  France  :  in  a.d. 
1184  they  were  excommunicated  by  the  pope  at  the  Council  of  Verona,  and  soon  afterwards  they 
spread  themselves  in  tlic  South  of  France,  the  North  of  Italy,  and  Germany.  The  identity  of  the 
Vaudois  with  the  Waldenses  has,  however,  been  contested  by  recent  writers,  and  a  more  rigid  in- 
vestigation of  historical  particulars  has  led  to  the  supposition,  that,  "  whatever  these  professors  of  a 
purer  fiiith  might  have  had  in  common,  there  were  certain  points  on  which  they  dillercd,  and  certain 
local  references  and  relations  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  each  other."  ^  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  ancient  version  of  the  Scriptures,  described  in  the  last  memoir,  was  in  use  among  them.  Waldo, 
or  Waldensis,  who  was  probably  the  main  agent  in  producing  this  translation,  was  a  rich  merchant  of 
Lyons.  His  attention,  it  is  said,  was  first  turned  to  religious  subjects  by  hearing  a  Troubadour  recite, 
in  the  streets  of  Lyons,  a  poem  in  favour  of  voluntary  poverty,  called,  "  The  Life  of  Alexis."^  Waldo 
invited  the  Troubadour  to  his  house,  and  was  so  atfected  by  his  conversation  (for  many  of  the 
Troubadours  were  men  of  deep  piety),  that  he  went  the  next  day  to  the  school  of  Theology,  to  seek 
instruction  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  celebratetl  master  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  referred  him 
to  these  words  of  our  Lord — "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor."''  Waldo  acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  exhortation,  and  a  portion  of  his  funds  was 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  two  priests  for  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue. 
This  translation  was  greatly  blessed  by  God  to  the  edification  of  these  early  Christians,  and  supported 
them  in  the  endurance  of  many  cruel  persecutions;  in  one  of  which,  that  of  1686,  11,000  of  their 
number  perished,  and  the  survivors,  who  amounted  only  to  about  3000,  were  driven  from  their  homes.' 
It  was  said  of  these  AValdenses  by  one  of  their  enemies,  "  They  instruct  even  little  girls  in  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  embrace  their  doctrines  even  from  childhood."  .  .  .  .  "  AU, 
without  exception,  men  and  women,  small  and  great,  cease  not  day  and  night  to  receive  and  to  give 
Instruction.     The  labourer  who  toils  during  the  day,  either  learns  or  teaches  at  night." 

The  descendants  of  these  faithful  people,  as  the  Vaudois  are  generally  considered,  have  not 
been  forgotten  in  the  efforts  I'ccently  made  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  Scriptures.  In  1830, 
a  specimen  page  of  a  translation  of  two  Gospels  into  the  dialect  now  spoken  by  the  Vaudois  of 
Piedmont,  was  forwarded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beckwith  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  translator  was  the  Kev.  Mr.  Berte,  pastor  of  La  Tour.  The  Society 
undertook  to  publish  1000  copies,  in  parallel  columns,  with  Martin's  French  version,  and  the  edition 
was  carried  through  the  press  by  Colonel  Beckwith  and  the  Rev.  T.  Sims.  In  1832,  600  copies  had 
been  distributed  among  the  Vaudois,  and  another  edition  was  called  for.  The  Society  therefore 
published  2000  copies,  the  press  being  corrected  by  Rev.  T.  Sims.  The  last  notice  we  have  received 
of  this  version  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Beckwith,  dated  1840,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
Gospels  sent  into  Xortli  Italy  are  freely  circulating  among  the  Protestants.  With  the  progress  of 
education,  however,  the  use  of  the  modern  French  language  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  these 
valleys.  French  is  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools,  and  all  the  books  in  general  circulation 
(with  the  exception  of  the  early  literary  works)  are  in  that  language.  French  seems  to  have  been  first 
employed  as  a  vehicle  of  public  instruction  by  those  pastors  whom  the  Vaudois  obtained  from  France 
and  Switzerland,  when  their  own  ministers  were  almost  all  cut  ofi"by  the  plague  of  1630  :*  Martin's 
French  version  is  now  more  generally  read  by  them  than  the  Vaudois  Gospels. 

■  Sketches  of  the  Waldenses ;  Religious  Tract  Society,  p.  40.  *  Dr.  Gilly's  Romaunt  Version  of  St.  John,  xciv. 

2  The  Vaudois,  by  E.  Henderson,  D.D.,  p.  3.  s  Riddle's  Ecclesiastical  Chronology,  p.  417. 

3  Lexique  Roman,  Raynouard,  vol.  i.  p.  576.  «  The  Vaudois,  by  E.  Henderson,  D.D.,  p.  98. 


PIEDMONTESE. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  PIEDMONTESE  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Sir  '1  prinsipi  a  1  era  la  Parola,  e  la  Parola  a  1  era  covin  Iddiou ;  e  sta  Parola  a  1  era 
Diou.  ^  A  1  era  su  '1  prinsipi  coun  Diou.  ^  Ogni  cosa  ale  staita  faita  da  cliila,  e  sensa 
chila  niente  de  Ion  ch'a  1  h  stait  fait  a  1  h  stait  fait.  ''  Ent  chila  a  1  era  la  vita,  e  la  vita  a 
1  era  la  luce  d'i  omini.  *  E  la  luce  a  lus  ent  le  tenebre,  ma  le  tenebre  a  Than  nen 
arcounoussii-la.  °  A  i  ^  stk-ie  un  om  ch'a  se  ciamava  Giouan,  ch'a  1  h  stait  manda  da 
Iddiou.  '  A  1  ^  venii  per  rendi  testimouniansa,  per  rendi,  i  tournou  di,  testimouniansa  a 
la  Luce,  per  clie  tutti  a  credeissou  sii  soua  parola.  *  A  1  era  nen  chiel  la  Luce,  nia  a  /  era 
manda  per  rendi  testimouniansa  a  la  Luce.  °  Sta  Lvice  a  1  era  la  vera,  coula  ch'a  illumina 
ogni  om  ch'a  ven  al  mound.  '"  Chila  a  1  era  al  mound,  e  '1  mound  a  1  ^  stait  fait  da  chila; 
ma  '1  mound  a  I'ha  nen  counoussu-la.  "  A  1  ^  venii  a  soua  ca  ;  e  i  so  a  Than  nen  ricevii- 
lou.  '^  Ma  a  tutti  coui  ch'a  Than  ricevu-lou,  a  1  ha  dk-ie  '1  drit  d'essi  fait  fieui  d' Iddiou; 
doe,  a  coui  ch'a  credou  a  so  nom  ;  ''  I  quai  a  soun  nen  nassu  de  sang,  nh  de  la  voulount^ 
de  la  earn,  ne  de  la  voulountii  de  Tom  ;  ma  a  soun  nassu  da  Iddiou.  '''  E  la  Parola  a  1  ^ 
staita  faita  earn,  a  1  ha  fait  soua  abitassioun  en  mes  de  noui,  e  i  avouma  ben  amira  soua 
gloria,  laqual  ale  staita  una  gloria  coum  la  gloria  del  Fieul  unic  del  Pare,  plena 
de  grassia  e  de  verity. 

ON  THE  PIEDMONTESE  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

Piedmont,  wliich  constitutes  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  is  an  extensive 
plain,  stretching,  as  its  name  imports  (Pie  di  monte),  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  tliat  of  the  Apennines. 
The  total  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated,  in  1838,  at  about  2,650,000.  A  Romance  dialect, 
called  Piedmontese,  is  still  spoken  in  Piedmont :  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  old  Provencal  language  of 
Southern  France,  but  has  of  late  admitted  many  Itahan  words.  Le  Long  speaks  of  an  MS.  of  the 
New  Testament  written  about  the  year  1500,  and  preserved  (as  above  mentioned)  at  Zurich  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  only  a  copy  made  for  the  use  of  the  Piedmontese  from  the  celebrated 
Provencal  version  of  the  Waldenses  already  described.  This  Piedmontese  New  Testament  was  among 
the  list  of  books  proliibited  at  Rome  in  1740,  by  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  of 
Prohibited  Books. 

In  1838,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  faithfully  rendered  from  Martin's  French  version  into 
modern  Piedmontese,  was  forwarded  to  tlie  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Beckwith.  The  translation  had  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berte,  pastor  of  La 
Tour,  and  Mr.  Geymet  of  Lausanne.  An  edition  of  1000  copies,  printed  in  the  same  form  and  type  as 
the  Vaudols  Gospels,  was  completed  by  the  Society  in  1834,  and  the  press  was  corrected  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Beckwith.  In  1837,  3000  copies  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  were  issued  by  the  Society, 
in  parallel  columns  with  the  French  text.  This  edition  was  followed,  in  1841,  by  the  publication  of  a 
Piedmontese  version  of  the  Psalms,  executed  from  Diodati's  Italian  version.  The  edition  of  tlie  Psalms 
consisted  of  1000  copies,  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Italian  text.  Owing  to  the  intolerance 
of  the  Sardinian  Government,  these  editions  have  not  obtained  so  rapid  a  circulation  as  might  have 
been  anticipated;  and  the  Society's  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  advertised  in  the  Turin  Gazette 
of  December  1840,  as  having  been  put  on  the  Index  of  forbidden  books  at  Rome.  Yet  at  the  present 
moment  the  sale  of  Bibles  is  great  at  Turin  ;  there  are  shops  opened  for  the  purpose  simply  as  a  matter 
of  profit :  the  higher  classes  especially  have  become  readers  of  the  Bible. 


ROMANESE,  OE  TJPPEH  AND  LOWER  ENGHADINE. 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  EOMANA,  OR  UPPER  AND  LOWER  ENGHADINE  VERSIONS. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


'  In  il  principi  eira  il  Pled,  h.  *1  Pled  eira 
pro  Deis,  h  '1  Pled  eira  Dieu.  ■  Q,uel  eira 
in  il  principi  pro  Deis.  ^  Ogni  cbiaussa 
ais  fatta  tras  quel;  h  sainza  quel  ingiina 
chiaussa  fatta  nun  ais  stat  fatta.  ■*  In 
el  eira  la  vita,  ^  la  vita  eira  la  liim  dalla 
glieud.  ^  E  la  lilm  liischa  in  las  sciirezas, 
h  las  sciirezas  nun  I'haun  compraisa. 
•^  E  suo  iin  honi  tramiss  da  Dieu,  il  nom 
dal  qual  eira  Joannes.  '  Quaist  venn  per 
testimonianza,  k  fin  da  dar  perdiitta  dalla 
Liim,  acib  chia  tuots  crajessen  tras  el. 
'  El  nun  eira  la  Liim,  anzi  eira  tramiss  per 
dar  perdiitta  dalla  Liim.  ^  Quel  chi  ais  la 
vaira  Liim,  la  quala  illumna  ogni  crastian 
chi  vain  in  il  muond,  '°  Eira  in  il  muond, 
h  '1  muond  ais  fat  tras  quel ;  mo'l  muond  nun 
riia  cognoschii.  "  El  ais  gnii  in  sia  cliasa, 
h  'Is  seis  nun  lliaun  ardsfii.  '^  Mo  a  tuots 
quels  clii  I'haun  ardsfii,  ils  quals  crajen  in 
seis  Nom,  ils  ha  el  dat  quaista  radscliun, 
d'esser  fats  iffaunts  da  Dieu.  '^  lis  quals 
brichia  da  saung,  ne  da  voluntk  da  charn, 
ne  da  volunta  d'hom,  mo  sun  nads  da  Dieu. 
'■*  E  1  Pled  ais  stat  fat  charn,  ed  ha  habitk 
tauntcr  nus,  [h  nus  havain  contempla  sia 
gloria,  SCO  dal  unigenit  procedii  dal  Bap] 
plaina  d' gratia,  h  d'varda. 


'  Enten  I'Antschetta  fov'  ilg  Plaid,  ad 
ilg  Plaid  fova  tier  Deus  ;  ad  ilg  Plaid  era 
Dcus.  "  Quel  fova  enten  I'Antschetta  tiers 
Deus.  '  Tuttas  caussas  can  fachias  tras 
el ;  a  fenz'  el  eis  ei  faig  nagutta,  da  quei 
ch'ei  faig.  *  Enten  el  fova  la  Vitta,  a  la 
Vitta  era  la  Lgisch  d'ils  Carstiauns.  '  A 
quclla  Lgisch  dat  Clarezia  enten  la  Sciira- 
dengia,  mo  las  Sciiradcngias  ilg  ban  bucca 
cumpilgiau.  °  Ei  fov'  iin  Hum  tarmess  da 
Deus  ca  veva  Num  Johannes.  ''  Quel  van- 
git  par  esser  Pardichia,  par  dar  Pardichia 
da  la  Lgisch,  par  ca  tuts  cartessen  tras  el. 
*  El  era  bucca  la  Lgisch,  mo  tarmess  par 
dar  Pardichia  da  la  Lgisch.  '■'  Quel  ca  ei 
la  vera  Lgisch,  ca  dat  Clarezia  k  minchia 
Carstiaun  ca  ven  ent  ilg  Mund  ;  '"  Fova 
ent  ilg  Mund,  ad  ilg  Mund  ei  faigs  tras  el ; 
ad  ilg  Mund  Og  ha  buc  ancunaschieu.  "  El 
ei  vangeus  ent  ilg  sieu,  ad  ils  ses  ilg  ban 
bucca  prieu  si.  '■  Mo  touts  sc'ilg  ban  prieu 
si,  scb'ils  ha'l  dau  pussonza  da  daventar  uf- 
fonts  da  Deus ;  numnadameng  h.  quels  ca 
crcin  enten  sieu  num.  "  lis  quals  ean 
naschi,  bucca  da  saung  ne  da  la  velgia  da 
la  earn,  ne  da  la  velgia  d'ilg  Hum  ;  mo  da 
Deus.  '"'  A  quei  plaid  ei  daventaus  cam,  ad 
ha  avdau  tenter  nus,  a  nus  vein  vieu  sia 
Gliergia .  iinna  Gliergia  sco  d'ilg  parful- 
nascheu  d'ilg  Bab,  pleins  d'grazia,  a 
vardad. 


ON  THE  ROMANESE,  OR  UPPER  AND  LOWER  ENGHADINE, 
DIALECTS  AND  VERSIONS. 

The  Grisons,  anciently  part  of  RlicEtia,  constitute  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Switzerland,  and 
occupy  an  area  of  from  2500  to  3000  square  miles.  The  inhabitants  amount  in  number  to  88,506  : 
of  this  population,   about   two-fifths  are  of  Germanic  and   about   one-tenth    of  Italian    orionn:    the 
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Protestants  are  supposed  to  number  about  62,000  individuals,  tbe  remainder  being  chiefly  Eoman 
Catliolics.  The  mountainous  parts  of  this  canton  are  inhabited  by  the  little  Eomanese  nation.  The 
Enghadine,  or  vaUey  of  the  Inn,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol,  is  inhabited  by  a  section  of  this  people,  to 
whom  a  Eomanese  dialect  called  Churwelsche  is  vernacular.  The  other  Eomanese  dialect  is  called 
Ladiniche,  and  is  spoken  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Ehiue,  on  the  confines  of  Italy.  Both  these  dialects  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  tongue,  and  preserve  to  this  day  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Eomance 
languages. 

The  New  Testament  was  printed  in  the  former  of  these  dialects  in  1560,  and  the  whole  Bible  in 
1679.  In  the  latter,  the  Bible  was  published  in  1719.  These  editions  were  all  printed  in  the  Grisons, 
but  they  were  soon  exhausted,  and  as  no  further  impressions  were  issued,  a  copy  was  scarcely  attainable 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  company  of  Christians  at  Basle,  therefore,  projected  an 
edition  for  the  use  of  these  moimtaincers,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Basle  Bible  Society,  and  vnth 
the  aid  of  the  parent  institution,  the  New  Testament  in  Churwelsche  left  the  press  in  1810.  But  when 
the  poor  Ladins  heard  what  a  treasure  their  neighbours  on  the  Tyrolese  frontier  had  got,  they  expressed 
a  very  strono-  desire  to  have  the  same  in  their  dialect.'  The  London  and  Basle  Bible  Societies  promptly 
consented  to  grant  them  this  boon,  and  in  1813  an  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Ladiniche  had  left  the  press.^ 

Several  subsequent  editions  of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments  have  been  issued  by  the  Basle  Bible 
Society  in  both  dialects.  The  last  edition  of  which  we  have  any  particular  account  was  that  of  1834, 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign,  the  Coire,  and  the  Geneva  Bible  Societies:  it 
consisted  of  2000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  was  chiefly  designed  for  a  considerable  number 
of  shepherds  who  pass  away  the  summer  in  the  mormtains,  without  the  aid  of  any  religious  instruction. 
The  Eev.  Colany  Nee,  of  Leme,  remarked  on  this  occasion  :  "  The  Spirit  of  God  has  scarcely  begun  to 
be  heard  in  a  whisper  in  these  mountains;  but  I  have  foimd,  generally  speaking,  that  the  word  of  God 
is  esteemed,  and  frequently  read,  and  that  it  is  in  the  possession  of  most  of  the  Protestant  families  in 
the  canton." 

'  Siith  Report  of  Britisb  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  114.  j  Ninth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xxix. 


CATALAN,  OR  CATALONIAN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  CATALAN,  OR  CATALONIAN,  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

En  lo  principi  era  lo  Verb,  y  lo  Verb  era  ab  Deu,  y  lo  Verb  era  Deu.  ^  Ell  era  en  lo 
principi  ab  Deu.  ^  Per  ell  foren  fctas  totas  las  cosas,  y  sens  ell  ninguna  cosa  fou  feta  de 
lo  que  ha  cstat  fct.  '  En  ell  era  la  vida,  y  la  vida  era  la  Hum  dels  homes.  '  Y  la  Hum 
resplandeix  en  las  tenebras,  y  las  tenebras  no  la  comprengueren.  "^  Hi  hague  un  home 
en\-iat  de  Deu  ques  anomenava  Joan.  '  Est  vingue  a  servir  de  testimoni  pera  testificar  de 
la  Hum,  a  fi  de  que  tots  creguessen  per  medi  d'ell.  *  No  era  eU  la  Hum,  sino  enviat  pera 
donar  testimoni  de  la  Hum.  "  Aquell  era  la  verdadera  Hum,  que  illumina  a  tot  home  que 
ve  a  est  mon.  '"  EH  era  en  lo  mon,  yl  mon  ha  estat  fet  per  eH,  yl  mon  nol  conegue. 
"  Vingue  a  sa  propia  casa,  yls  seus  nol  reberen.  "  Mes  a  tots  los  quel  reberen,  que  son 
los  que  creuhen  en  son  nom,  los  don;i  poder  de  ferse  fiHs  de  Deu.  "  Los  quals  no  han  nat 
de  la  sanch,  ni  de  la  voluntat  de  la  cam,  ni  de  la  voluntat  del  home,  sino  de  Deu.  '^  Yl 
Verb  fou  fet  cam,  y  habit;i  entre  nosaltres,  y  nosaltres  vegerem  sa  gloria,  gloria  com  del 
unigenit  del  Pare,  pie  de  gracia  y  de  veritat. 

ON  THE  CATALAN,  OR  CATALONIAN,  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

The  Catalan  is  a  cognate  dialect  of  the  Spanish  language,  spoken  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  by 
a  population  that  has  been  estimated  at  1,041,422.  A  softer  and  more  harmonious  modification  of  the 
same  dialect  prevails  in  Valencia,  among  a  population  of  about  1,430,608.  In  the  islands  of  Majorca, 
Minorca,  and  Ivica,  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Catalan  is  vernacular. 

The  early  history  of  the  Catalan  dialect  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Castilian  or  modern 
Spanish ;  both  dialects  originated  from  the  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  Gothic  languages,  but  the 
Catalan  has  received  fewer  Arabic  words  than  the  Castilian.  The  Catalan  soon  became  a  fixed 
language,  and  as  early  probably  as  the  twelfth  century,  a  celebrated  code  of  international  maritime  laws 
was  drawn  up  in  Catalan  by  the  citizens  of  Barcelona  :  an  abstract  of  this  code  is  still  famiharly  known 
as  "  the  laws  of  Oleron."  Of  all  living  languages,  the  Catalan  is  said  to  bear  the  nearest  resemblance 
to  the  idiom  of  the  Troubadours  of  Southern  France.  As  in  the  langue  (foe,  the  consonant  d  is  often 
suppressed  in  Catalan,  when  occurring  in  the  middle  of  words  :  thus  the  Latin  mandamen  is  converted 
into  manamen,  the  Latin  recomandar  into  recomanar  ;  and  other  peculiarities  coexist  in  the  two  dialects, 
proving  that  the  closest  connection  must,  at  one  period,  have  subsisted  between  them.  Ancient 
Catalan  was,  in  fact,  but  a  provincial  variety  of  the  langue  d'oc,  which  was  diffiised  through  the  three 
powerful  states  of  Toulouse,  Guienne,  and  Barcelona. 

Two  or  three  Catalan  versions  of  the  Bible  (one  of  which  bears  the  date  1407)  are  preserved  at 
Paris.  One  of  these  MSS.  is  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  contains  a  translation  from  the  Latin 
of  the  entire  Scriptures,  with  the  prefaces  of  Jerome;  it  is  beautifully  written  on  fine  parchment,  and 
bound  in  three  volumes.  In  1478,  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Valencian  chalect  was  printed  at 
Valencia,  but  no  portion  of  this  ecUtlon  is  extant  except  the  last  four  pages  of  one  of  the  copies.  From 
the  subscription  appended  to  these  pages,  we  learn  that  the  translation  was  made  from  the  Latin  by 
Boniface  Ferrer,  assisted  by  other  learned  men  in  the  monastery  of  Porta  Cceli  ;  and  that,  after  having 
been  revised  by  Borrell,  a  Dominican  and  inquisitor,  it  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  Vizlant,  a 
merchant.  The  date  of  the  translation  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably  executed  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  Ferrer  died  in  1419.  The  four  pages  which  have  reached  our 
times  are  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Porta  Coeli ;  they  were  transcribed  and  printed  by  Father 
Civera,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Varones  illiistres  del  Monasterio  de  Porta  Coeli." 

No  further  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  furnish  the  Catalans  with  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  own  dialect  till  the  institution  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     About  the 
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year  1809,  two  Catalan  translations  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  were  laid  before  the  Committee  of  that 
Society,  and  some  inquiries  were  made  as  to  their  respective  merits.  Ultimately,  however,  a  version 
of  the  entire  New  Testament  was  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  Prat,  a  native  of 
Catalonia,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Cheap  of  Knaresborough.  An  edition  of  1000 
copies  was  printed  in  London  in  1832,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Greenfield,  editorial  superin- 
tendent of  the  Society.  A  second  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in 
London  in  1835,  and  a  third  edition  of  3000  copies  was  brought  out  at  Barcelona  in  1837,  under  the 
care  of  Lieut.  Graydon,  E.N.,  the  Society's  agent  in  that  city.  These  editions  were  gladly  received 
by  the  Catalans,  and  obtained  a  speedy  circulation.  The  translation,  which  was  made  from  the  Vulgate 
conferred  with  the  original  text,  is  accounted  accurate  and  faithful ;  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  written 
is  idiomatic,  clear,  and  elegant.  The  Psalms  and  the  Pentateuch  have  since  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Prat,  but  have  not  yet  been  committed  to  the  press. 


TOULOUSE. 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE   TOULOUSE   VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

La  paraoulo  ero  al  coumensyoment ,  la  paraoulo  ero  ambe  Dious ,  e  aquello  paraoulo 
ero  Dious.  '  Ero  al  coumens^oment  ambe  Dious.  '  Toutos  caousos  an  estados  faitos  per 
ello ,  e  res  de  90  qu'a  estat  fait  n'a  estat  fait  sans  ello.  "*  Accos  es  en  ello  qu'ero  la  bido , 
e  la  bido  ero  la  lumiero  des  homes.  ^  E  la  lumi^ro  a  luzit  dins  las  tenebros ,  e  las 
tenebros  nou  I'an  pas  recepiudo.  '^  Y  ajec  un  home ,  appelat  Jan ,  que  fousquet  enbouyat 
de  Dious.  '  Benguet  per  estre  temouen ,  e  per  randre  temoignatge  de  la  lumiero ,  afi  que 
toutis  crejes9on  per  el.  *  N'ero  pas  el  memo  la  lumiero,  mes  ero  enbouyat  per  randre 
temoignatge  a  la  lumiero.  "  Ero  la  beritablo  lumiero  qu'esclairo  toutis  les  homes  quand 
benen  al  mounde.  '°  Ero  dins  le  mound e ,  e  le  mounde  a  estat  fait  per  ello  ;  mes  le  mounde 
nou  I'a  pas  counescudo.  "  Es  bengut  enta  el ,  e  les  sious  nou  I'an  pas  recepiut.  ''  Mes 
a  toutis  les  que  I'an  recepiut ,  lour  a  dounat  le  dret  d'estre  faits  les  efants  de  Dious ,  sabe 
k  toutis  aquelis  que  crezen  en  soun  noum  ;  '^  Qm€  nou  soun  pas  nascuts  del  sang ,  ni  de 
la  boulountat  de  la  car ,  ni  de  la  boulountat  de  I'home ,  mes  que  soun  nascuts  de  Dious. 
'*  E  la  paraoulo  a  estado  incarnado ,  e  a  habitat  parmi  nous  aoutres ,  pleno  de  grascio  e 
de  beritat ;  e  aben  bist  sa  glorio ,  uno  glorio  talo  qu'es  la  del  Fil  unique  bengut  del  Paire. 

ON  THE  DIALECT  OF  TOULOUSE. 

The  Provencal  or  langue  (Toe,  the  Romance  dialect  of  Southern  France,  has  akeady  been  noticed. 
During  the  ixdddle  ages  it  occupied  as  conspicuous  a  place  among  the  languages  of  Europe,  as  is  held  by 
its  rival  the  langue  (Toil  at  the  present  day,  and  the  few  vesriges  which  yet  remain  of  it  are  therefore 
invested  with  some  degree  of  interest.  These  vestiges  are  to  be  traced  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Languedoc,  where,  under  the  name  of  the  dialect  of  Toulouse,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  langue  doc  is  still 
spoken  by  the  peasantry.  As  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  and  perhaps  stiU  more  recently,  some 
poems  have  been  occasionally  published  by  native  writers  in  this  dialect.  Through  tlie  influence  of 
education  and  the  press,  it  is  now  rapidly  yielding  its  place  to  the  language  of  modern  France ;  yet  it 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  a  specimen  of 
this  curious  relic  of  past  ages  before  it  passes  into  oblivion.  About  the  year  1820,  a  translation  was 
made  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  this  dialect,  under  the  care  of  a  party  of  French  literati ;  and  the 
version  was  pubHshed  at  Toulouse,  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Sent  Ebangely  de  Nostr^  Seignour  Jesus 
Christ  seloun  Sent  Jan;  traduit  ^n  L^ngo  Toulouzenzo." 


CLASS   III.- INDO-EUROPEAN   LANGUAGES. 

F.    THRACO-ILLYRIAN    FAMILY. 

ALB  AN  I  AN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ALBANIAN  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Ke  Trepirdpa  Td  ^yidWia,  e  0yidXKia  icf  fxe  UepvTLve  natricE,  e  ^yidWia 
tor"  ITepvTi.  ^  Ksyio  T&  k\  Trepirdpa  rrdaics  fie  Uepvrive.  '  Te  \iQa  Trps'iy  aaciiy 
oh  Trej^e,  £  "kol  dre  vovk  ov  ire  vrovie  yicd  ad  yidve  rreppe.  *  Mira  re  tare  yera, 
E  yira  "<t  dpir  e  viepe^er.  ^  E  Spira  \a/ti//  vre  epealpe,  e  epeatpa  (Tfiovvr  ra  fiirdye 
dri.  ^  Ke  vie  viepl  dep(ovape  yicd  IlepvTia,  tfiep  Irly  liadvv.  ^  Koviy  epSi  Trep 
fiapTvpl,  re  fiapTvpiaye  izep  Spire,  ice  re  rrerroyeve  (i9e  fie  ave  re  riy,  Ai  vovke 
kI  dpira,  TTo  Trep  re  dive  fiaprvpl  irep  dpire.  ^  Ifrre  Spira  e  ^eprere,  ice  vrpir  r^So 
viepi  Ke  jiyiev  vre  icere  yere.  Jyre  nore  Ke,  e  Trora  irpeiy  <ti  Ke  Treppe,  e  irora 
VOVK  e  vio^ov  dre.  "  Nre  re  riyre  epdi,  e  re  riyre  dre  vovk  e  Se^ve.  '^  jE  era  ke 
e  Se^ve  dre,  ov  Sd  drovpe  eE,ov(Tl  re  nevi'dve  Trt'yr  e  UepvTiae,  fin  ara  ke 
■kecTovave  fin  efiep  re  riy.  '^  Ard  dg  npeiy  UdKovr,  clq  npeiy  deXifier  ae  Kovpfiir, 
dg  TTpeiy  OeXifier  (re  rrovppiT,  no  npeiy  Jlepvriae  Xej^e.  "  -E  ^yiaXia  ov  ire  viepi, 
e  vrevi  firre  vi^er  vre  Kovpfi  re  viepiovr,  (e  ndfi  Xe^d'ifiu  eriy,  ttoci  XejiSifi  re 
TTippiT  ae  jBerefie  y/ca  TraTrd'i)  ttXiot  fie  Sovperi,  e  fie  re  (5eprere. 

ON  THE  ALBANIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — This  language  is  vernacular  in  Albania,  a  country 
which,  in  point  of  situation  and  extent,  nearly  coincides  mtli  the  ancient  Epirus.  It  lies  partly  opposite 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  extends  for  more  than  250  miles  along  the  Mediterranean  and  Gulf  of 
Venice.  The  Arnauts  or  Skipetars  (as  the  Albanians  are  usually  called)  diifer  in  language  and  in 
physical  conformation  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  Europe,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Illyrians.  The  total  population  of  Albania  amounts  to  1 ,200,000,  but  many  Turks  and 
Greeks  are  intermixed  with  the  Arnauts.  As  much  of  the  country  as  is  comprised  between  the  37  th 
and  39th  degrees  of  north  latitude  forms  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Greece,  and  the 
remainder,  although  ruled  by  nearly  independent  chieftains,  ranks  as  a  province  of  the  Turkish 
empire.'  The  Arnauts  are  dispersed  throughout  Greece,  especially  the  northern  provinces;  they 
constitute  the  entire  population  of  Hydra,  Spezzia,  Pares,  and  other  Greek  islands,  and  they  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Servia,  and  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  in  Sicily.  They  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Greek  Church,  but  many  of  them  are  ilahommedans  ;  they  are  wild  and  predatory  in  their  habits,  and 
are  equally  dreaded  by  their  Greek  and  Turkish  neighbours. 

1  Wilson's  Narrative  of  the  Greek  Mission,  p.  583. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  The  Albanian  contains  the  remains  of  a  language 
which  has  long  been  extinct,  and  which  probably  formed  an  important  link  between  several  families 
of  lano-uao-es.  The  basis  of  the  present  common  dialect  of  Albania  is  said  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
Sclavonian;  but  Turkish,  Modern  Greek,  Italian,  French,  and  even  words  that  sound  like  English, 
enter  into  its  composition.'  It  was  an  unwritten  language  till  about  the  be^innmg  of  the  last  century, 
when  a  Roman  Catholic  Missionary,  by  name  Da  Lecce,  a  member  of  the  bociety  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  made  an  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  nile,  and  eventually  embodied  it  in  a  grammar,  which 
he  called  "  a  new  sign  in  the  grammatical  heavens."  The  Greek  characters,  with  various  signs  to 
denote  the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  language,,  are  universally  used  in  printing  Albanian  books. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  Albanians  possessed  no  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  and,  indeed,  no  written  composition  of  any  kind  till  the  year  1819,  when  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  employed  a  native  Albanian  (by  name  Evangelos 
Mexicos)  to  prepare  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Albanian.  This  native  had  been 
recommended  to  Dr.  Pinkerton  by  some  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  communion,  as  a  person 
eminently  qualified  for  the  work.'-^  The  revision  of  Dr.  Mexico's  labours  was  entrusted  to  Gregory, 
archbishop  of  Negropont.  The  translation  and  entire  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  accomplished 
in  1825,  and  in  the  same  year  an  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  printed  in  parallel  columns 
with  the  Greek  version  by  Hilarion,  was  struck  off  for  immediate  distribution.  The  Testament  was 
completed  at  press  in  1827,  at  Corfu,  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  I.  Lowndes.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  work  was  borne  by  the  Ionian  Bible  Society.  Opportunities  for  its  circulation  have 
been  few,  and  it  has  never  reached  a  second  edition. 


CLASS  III.-INDO-EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 

C.      SCLAVONIC      FAMILY. 

SCLAVONIC. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  VII.) 

Geographical  Location. — The  Sclavonic  nations,  generally  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
the  ancient  Sarmabc  or  SauromatK,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians  under  the 
various  appellations  of  Slavi,  Antse,  Vandales,  Veneti,  and  Vendes.  They  now  occupy  more  than 
one  third  of  Europe,  and  number  upwards  of  60,000,000  individuals.'  Various  dialects  prevail  among 
this  great  family  of  tribes,  but  the  liturgic  or  old  church  dialect,  in  which  the  ancient  Sclavonic 
version  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Russian  Church  are  written,  is  now  extinct :  it  is 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  sacred  language,  and  in  Russia  is  employed  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, and  in  public  worship.  It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain  with  any  degree 
of  precision  by  what  tribe  or  tribes  tliis  ancient  dialect  was  spoken,  or  in  what  region  it  was  vernacular; 
but  as  Cp-il  and  Methodius,  the  great  apostles  of  the  Sclavonians,  laboured  among  the  Servians,  Mora- 
vians, and  Carniolans,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  version  prepared  by  them  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  these  tribes,  was  written  in  the  idiom  which  was  then  most  generally  understood  among  them. 

Characteristics  of   the   Language. — The  old   Sclavonic  dialect,   as  exlribited  in  the 

Sclavonic  version,  was  at  one  time  imagined  to  be  the  original  idiom  of  the  Sclavonic  family,  and  the 
parent  of  all  modern  Sclavonic  dialects.  More  accurate  investigation,  however,  has  proved  that  it  was 
only  one  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  Sclavonic  tribes  during  the  ninth  century :  notwithstanding  its 

1  Hobhouse,  Journey  through  Albania,  vol.  i.  p.  144.  -  Sixtecnlh  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  23. 

3  Pinkerton's  Russia,  p.  195. 
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high  antiquity  and  rare  perfection  of  form,  it  is,  therefore,  only  entitled  to  rank  as  an  elder  dialect  of 
the  Sclavonic  language.  Almost  all  the  elements  of  all  Sclavonic  languages,  however,  enter  into  its 
composition,  but  divested  of  the  foreign  admixture  which  time  and  political  changes  have  induced  in 
them;  hence  it  is,  through  the  medium  of  this  ancient  dialect,  that  the  original  intimate  connection  uf 
the  Sclavonic  v.'ith  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages  can  be  most  clearly  traced.  But  even  in 
this  old  Sclavonic  we  see  the  iniluence  of  a  heterogeneous  idiom,  Finnish,  Turkish,  or  Tartar,  wliich 
acted  on  it  during  the  long  centuries  of  darkness,  when  tlie  nomadic  tribes,  to  whom  it  was  vernacular, 
were  in  the  steppes  of  Scythia,  among  the  defiles  of  Caucasus,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.' 
Still,  the  old  Sanscrit  type  is  more  lalthfuUy  preserved  in  Sclavonic  than  in  Latin,  or  even  in  Greek. 
"Of  three  sisters,"  says  Dankovsky,  "one  kept  faithful  to  her  mother  tongue — the  Sclavonic;  the 
second  gave  to  that  common  heritage  the  highest  cultivation — the  Greek;  and  the  third  mixed  the 
mother  tongue  with  a  foreign  idiom — the  Latin."  Like  Sanscrit,  the  old  Sclavonic  dialect  possesses 
three  numbers,  three  genders,  and  seven  cases,  a  perfect  system  of  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  an  imllmited 
power  of  forming  compoimd  words.  Its  affinity  with  Greek  is  so  great,  that  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  our  time  contends  that  a  knowledge  of  Sclavonic  is  of  the  utmost  use  in  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  by  clearing  up  difficult  passages,  and  showing  the  signification  of  doubtful  words.^  The 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Sclavonic  hes  in  its  metliod  of  conjugation.  Its  verbs  are  rather 
deficient  in  variety  of  termination,  but  by  means  of  certain  additions  in  the  body  of  the  radical,  they 
can  express  in  their  most  delicate  gradations,  not  only  the  moods  and  tenses,  but  the  dlflcrcnt  con- 
ditions of  an  action,  such  as  its  extent,  its  actuality,  its  frequency  of  occurrence,  its  accomplishment.' 

Alphabetical  System.  —  It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  Sclavonic  tribes  possessed  no 
alphabet  of  their  own  till  the  ninth  century,  when  an  alphabet,  called  from  the  name  of  the  inventor, 
the  Gyrillian,  was  introduced  for  the  piu-pose  of  writing  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  This  alphabet, 
however,  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  Greek  characters,  with  additional  forms  borrowed  from  the  Arme- 
nian and  other  oriental  alphabets,  to  express  such  Sclavonic  articulations  as  have  no  existence  In  Greek. 
It  possesses  no  less  than  seven  sibilants,  all  of  which  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  can 
scarcely  be  expressed  by  Roman  characters.  The  consonants  I  and  r  are  considered  as  vowels.  A 
further  modification  of  the  Cyrillian  alphabet  was  introduced  during  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  monk 
of  Dalmatia;  it  is  called  the  Glagolitic,  and  sometimes  the  Hieronymian,  because  falsely  attributed  to 
Jerome.  Several  copies  of  the  Sclavonic  Scriptures  have  been  written  in  this  character,  of  which  the 
oldest  monument  is  a  Psalter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  Sclavonic  version  is  a  faithful  and 
literal  representation  of  the  original  Greek  text.  It  was  chiefly  executed  during  the  ninth  century  by 
Cyril  and  ]\Iethodius,  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Sclavonians.  The  name  of  the  former  was  properly 
Coustantine,  but  he  assumed  the  name  of  Cyril  (by  which  he  is  more  generally  known)  about  forty 
days  before  his  death.  He  and  his  brother  Methodius  were  the  sons  of  Leo,  a  Greek  nobleman  ol 
Thessalonica.  Cyril,  though  the  younger  of  the  two,  was  the  most  noted  for  his  profound  knowledge 
of  Scrij)ture  and  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers:  in  his  youth  he  enjoyed  the  best  education  as 
companion  to  the  young  Prince  Michael,  but  undazzled  by  the  prospect  of  worldly  distinction  he  with- 
drew from  court,  and  in  a  monastery  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
active  duties  of  his  laborious  career.  Methodius  originally  held  an  appointment  in  the  army,  and  after- 
wards, for  the  space  of  ten  years,  was  governor  on  the  Sclavonian  frontiers,  where  he  had  ample 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  Sclavonian  dialects.  He  also  retired  from  public  life,  and  secluded 
himself  for  a  time  in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Olympus.  He  then  joined  his  brother  in  a  mission  to  the 
Khazars,  a  Hunnic-Tartaric  trilie ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  he  accompanied  him  to  Mora\aa,  where 
they  spent  four  years  and  a  half  in  translating  the  Scriptures  and  instructing  the  inhabitants  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  Their  next  journey  was  to  Rome,  where  Cyril  died.  ]\Iethodius  returned  to 
Moravia,  to  prosecute  the  great  work  wliich  they  had  jointly  commenced;  he  died  in  880. 

The  Sclavonic  version  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  the  joint  production  of  these  missionaries, 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  all  the  books  of  Scripture  were  translated  by  them.  Nestor,  m  his  Annals, 
states  that  "  they  translated  the  Apostles  {i.  e.  the  Epistles)  and  the  Gospels;  and  then  they  also  trans- 
lated the  Psalter,  the  Octateuch,  and  the  other  books."     It  seems  most  probable  that  they  completed  a 

1  Eiclihoff,  Hist,  de  la  Langue  des  Slaves,  p.  (!5.  2  Dankovsky,  Die  Griechen  als  Spracliverwandte  der  Slaven. 

3  Eichhoff,  Hist,  de  la  Lang^ue  des  Slaves,  p.  67. 
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version  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Psahns,  and  that  the  remaining  portions  of  the  sacred  volume 
were  added  by  other  hands.  It  would  be  difficult,  by  any  other  hypothesis,  to  account  for  the  extreme 
scarcity  and  the  recent  date  of  MS.  copies  of  the  entire  Sclavonic  Bible ;  only  three  svich  copies  are 
now  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  of  these,  the  most  ancient  bears  the  date  1499 :  whereas  codices 
of  the  New  Testament,  belonging  to  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Russia  and  other  countries.  The  book  of  Proverbs  is  believed  to  have 
been  translated  before,  or  In  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  quotations  made  from  it  by  Nestor  agree,  on 
the  whole,  with  the  common  text.  The  Prophetical  Books  and  Job  were  translated,  probably  in  Servia, 
in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  seem  to  have  been  trans- 
lated in  the  fifteenth  century,  either  in  Russia  or  in  Poland.  At  this  latter  period  the  several  parts  of  the 
Sclavonic  Scriptures  were  for  the  first  time  collected  into  one  volume,  and  arranged  in  order  like  those 
of  the  Bohemian  version  which  appeared  in  1488. 

The  first  f)ortion  of  the  Sclavonic  version  committed  to  the  press  was  the  Psalter,  an  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1491  at  Cracow  in  Poland:  a  reprint  of  this  book  was  published  at  Montenegro, 
1495.  The  first  edition  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  consisted  of  the  Four  Gospels,  printed  at 
UgrovaUachia,  1512.  Another  edition  of  the  Gospels  appeared  at  Belgrade,  1552,  and  a  third  edition 
at  Montenegro,  1562.  In  1553,  the  Czar  Ivan  Vasilievitch  caused  a  revision  of  the  Sclavonic  text  to 
be  undertaken,  with  a  view  of  rectifying  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  it  through  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  transcribers.  A  printing  office  was  established  at  Moscow  by  the  czar  for  the  purpose; 
the  direction  of  the  work  was  confided  to  Hans  Bogbinder,  a  native  of  Denmark ;  and  the  printing  was 
committed  to  Ivan  Fedoroff,  deacon  of  the  Hostun  Cathedral,  and  Peter  Timofeeff";  but  owing  to  a 
variety  of  obstacles  the  printing  did  not  actually  commence  till  ten  years  afterwards,  and  in  1564 
appeared  the  fii'stfruits  of  the  typographical  art  in  Russia,  consisting  of  the  Acts,  the  Catholic  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  taken,  no  doubt,  from  the  best  MSS.  that  could  be  then  obtained  in  Moscow.' 
Although  executed  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  czar,  much  hostility  was  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  this  work;  the  printers  were  accused  of  heresy  and  magic,  and  were  compelled  to  flee 
the  country.  Fedoroff"  took  refuge  in  Leopolstadt,  where  he  republished  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in 
1573,  and  Timofeeff' settled  in  Wilna,  where  he  printed  an  edition  of  the  Sclavonic  Gospels  in  1575. 

In  1577,  an  edition  of  the  Psahns  issued  from  the  Moscow  press ;  and  about  the  same  period 
Constantino,  duke  of  Ostrog,  formed  the  noble  design  of  publishing  an  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures 
at  his  own  expense,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  silencing  the  controversies  then  in  agitation  between 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches.'^  In  order  to  secure  the  accuracy  of  the  text,  the  duke  made  an 
extensive  collection  of  Sclavonic  MSS.  He  also  caused  the  Sclavonic  text  to  be  collated  with  that  of 
versions  in  other  languages  ;  but  so  many  discrepancies  were  brought  to  hglit  by  this  collation,  that 
those  who  were  hostile  to  the  undertaking  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  benevolent  projector  to 
abandon  his  design.  So  far,  however,  from  yielding  to  despondency,  he  was  only  stimulated  by  these 
difficulties  to  greater  perseverance,  "  in  the  certain  hope  that,  by  the  divine  blessing  on  his  eflTorts, 
he  should  be  enabled  eventually  to  surmount  them  all."  He  therefore  wrote  to  Italy,  Greece,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Constantinople,  requesting  that  individuals  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Sclavonic  tongues 
might  be  sent  to  him,  bringing  with  them  the  best  accredited  copies  of  the  sacred  text.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  many  learned  men  resorted  to  Ostrog ;  and  after  the  necessary  collations  and 
corrections  had  been  effected,  the  first  edition  of  the  Sclavonic  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1580, 
accompanied  with  the  Psalms.  It  was  printed  by  Fedoroff",  the  deacon  originally  employed  by  the 
czar  at  Moscow. 

In  1581,  the  first  edition  of  the  Sclavonic  Bible  left  the  Ostrog  press.  The  editors  did  not 
merely  adopt  the  text  of  the  Moscow  edition,  but  consulted  the  Greek  MSS.  which  had  been  brought 
for  the  purpose  from  Greece.  It  is  uncertain  what  particular  MSS.  were  consulted  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  text  of  this  edition  was  also  conferred  with  other  versions. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Sclavonic  version  may  be  concisely  enumerated  as  follows,  in 
the  words  of  Dobrovsky  :  —  1.  The  Sclavonic  version  is  very  literally  translated  from  the  Greek,  the 
Greek  construction  being  frequently  retained  where  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Sclavonian ; 
and  it  resembles  in  general  the  most  ancient  MSS.  2.  In  the  Gospels  it  agrees  with  the  Codex 
Stephani  rj  (L.  at  Paris),  more  frequently  than  with  any  other  Greek  MS.  3.  In  the  Catholic  Epistles 
it  agrees  in  general  with  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  i'requently  in  the  Revelation.  4.  In  the  Acts, 
and  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  it  agrees  in  general  with  the  most  ancient  MSS. ;  but  sometimes  with 

1  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  p.  80.  -  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  p.  81. 
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one,  sometimes  with  another,  yet  most  frequently  with  Wctstcin's  Codex  E  (Codex  Laudianus  at 
Oxford).  5.  Of  tlie  readings  adopted  by  Gricsbach  in  the  text  of  his  Greek  Testament,  the  Sclavonian 
version  has  at  least  three-fourths.  6.  Where  the  united  evidence  of  ancient  MSS.  is  against  the  common 
printed  reading,  the  Sclavonic  version  agrees  with  the  ancient  MSS.  7.  It  has  not  been  altered  from 
the  Vulgate,  as  some  have  supposed,  though  the  fact  is  in  itself  almost  incredible.  8.  It  varies  from 
the  text  of  Theopliylact  in  as  many  instances  as  they  agree ;  and  their  coincidence  is  to  be  ascrilwd, 
not  to  an  alteration  from  Theopliylact,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  both  Theopliylact  and  the  author 
of  the  Sclavonic  version  used  the  Greek  edition.  9.  The  Sclavonic  version  has  few  or  no  readings 
peculiar  to  itself,  or  what  the  critics  call  "  lectiones  singulares." '  The  controverted  passage,  1  John  v.  7, 
IS  not  found  in  any  MS.  of  the  Sclavonic  version,  and  was  therefore  omitted  in  the  Ostrog  edition. 
In  the  second  edition  of  the  Bible,  published  1663,  it  obtained  a  place  in  the  margin,  where  it  was 
probably  inserted  on  the  authority  of  the  Textus  Receptus.  In  all  modern  editions,  however,  it  is 
admitted  into  the  text. 

Between  the  years  1581  and  1633  (the  dates  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  Sclavonic 
Bible),  seven  editions  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  besides  several  reprints  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
were  published  at  Evie,  near  Wilna,  at  Wilna  itself,  at  Kief,  and  other  places.  All  these  editions  are 
of  extreme  rarity. 

The  edition  of  the  Bible  of  1633  appeared  at  Moscow;  it  was  projected  by  the  Patriarch  Nicon  : 
but  that  learned  man  took  no  part  in  its  emendation.  It  was  professedly  carefully  corrected,  but  only 
a  few  of  the  typographical  faults  of  the  former  edition  were  removed ;  and  such  alterations  as  were 
introduced  were  trifling,  and  of  little  moment. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  errors  by  which  these  two  editions  of  the  Sclavonic  Bible  were 
disfigured,  a  new  translation  was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the  czar,  by  Epiphanius  Sla\T.netzky, 
a  learned  monk  :  he  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  work,  in  concert  with  other  monks,  under  the  eye 
of  the  metropolitan,  and  a  solitary  but  agreeable  retreat  near  Moscow  was  assigned  to  the  company  of 
translators.  A  rough  copy  of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  just  completed,  when  the  death  of 
the  metropolitan  arrested  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the  design  was  completely  relinquished.^ 

No  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  revision  or  printing  of  the  Sclavonic  Bible  till  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great.  In  the  year  1712,  that  monarch  issued  an  ukase,  ordering  the  printed  Sclavonic  text 
to  be  carefully  compared  \vith  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  and  rendered  in  every  respect  conformable 
to  it.  Certain  learned  monks  were  appointed  to  execute  this  work,  and  were  directed,  on  all  doubtful 
points,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Jaborsky,  a  dignitary  of  great  eloquence  and  erudition,  who  after- 
wards rose  to  be  president  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Wliile  this  work  was  in  progress,  Peter  the  Great 
caused  an  edition  of  the  Sclavonic  New  Testament  to  be  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Dutch 
version,  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  familiarising  his  subjects  with  the  language  of  Holland,  and  of 
thus  creating  a  closer  connection  between  the  two  countries.  This  edition  is  now  very  scarce  ;  a  great 
discrepancy  is  observable  in  the  space  taken  vip  by  the  two  columns,  the  Dutch  language  not  admitting 
of  that  conciseness  vsdth  which  the  Sclavonic  has  imitated  the  original.'  A  corresponding  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Dutch,  was  also  projected  by  Peter ;  but  it  was  never 
printed,  on  account  of  the  numerous  discrepancies  between  the  two  versions,  the  one  having  been 
executed  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  other  from  the  Greek.  An  additional  objection  to  this  edition 
arose  from  the  difference  in  the  order  of  the  books,  and  from  the  rejection  of  the  Apocrypha  by  the 
Dutch. 

The  revision  of  the  Sclavonic  version  occupied  nearly  twelve  years,  and  was  not  completed  till 
the  year  1723.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Peter  the  Great  ordered  the  revised  copy  to 
be  put  to  the  press ;  but  his  death  during  the  course  of  that  year  greatly  retarded  the  process  of 
publication.  Other  obstacles,  and  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  synod,  occasioned 
still  further  delay,  and  it  was  not  till  1751  tliat  this  revised  edition  was  publislied.  It  was  printed  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  a  ponderous  folio  form,  containing,  besides  the  text,  long  and  elaborate  prefaces, 
with  tables  of  contents,  and  other  useful  additions.  This  edition  has  served  as  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
ones.  Between  the  year  of  its  pubHcation  (1751)  and  the  year  1816,  when  the  first  stercotj'pe  edition 
printed  by  the  Kussian  Bible  Society  left  the  press,  not  fewer  than  twenty-one  impressions  of  the  whole 
Sclavonic  Bible,  besides  numerous  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  were  put  into  circulation.''  The 
total  number  of  Sclavonic  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  issued  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  during  the 
ten  years  of  its  active  existence,  amounts  to  205,546. 
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EUSSIAN. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  VII.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.  —  The  Kussian  empire,  in  point  of  extent,  exceeds 
tlie  most  famous  empires  of  antiquity,  and  numerous  languages  and  dialects  are  spoken  -within  its 
confines.  The  Russian  language  is  vernacular  in  European  Eussia,  which,  according  to  the  almanack 
published  for  the  year  1848  by  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  contains  an  area  of  90,117  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  54,092,000.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  entire  empire  has  been  estimated 
by  Hassel  at  372,935,  and  by  Kocppcn  at  364,388  geographical  square  miles.  The  Sclavonic  portion 
of  the  population  has  been  computed  at  nearly  46,000,000,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole'  The 
national  religion  of  Russia  is  the  Russo-Greek  Church  :  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  reigning 
emperor  has  been  the  acknowledged  head  of  this  Church,  and  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  synod  appointed  by  him.  The  ritual  is  contained  in  twenty  folio  volumes,  composed  in 
the  Old  Sclavonic  language. 

Characteristics  op  the  Language. — The  Russian  is  the  principal  of  the  numerous  languages 
and  dialects  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  Old  Sclavonic.  It  was  originally  the  dialect  of  the 
Antes,  a  Sclavonic  people  who,  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  of  our  era,  settled  in  the  country 
now  called  Russia,  and  drove  out  the  Schudi,  or  Finns,  the  previous  occupiers  of  that  vast  territory. 
In  864,  the  Russian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Euric,  a  Scandinavian  prince  :  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Antes,  but  his  Scandinavian  followers  were  too  few  in  number  to 
exert  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  language  of  his  new  subjects.  Other  idioms  have,  however, 
commingled  more  freely  with  it;  and  words  Finnish,  Greek,  Mongolian,  Tartar,  Polish,  Dutch,  German, 
and  French  enter  plentifully  into  its  composition.  These  heterogeneous  elements,  while  they  add  to 
the  richness  of  the  vocabulary,  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  native  symmetry  of  the  Russian  tongue. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  flexible  of  languages,  and  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  property  of 
assimilating  foreign  words,  employing  them  as  roots ;  whence,  by  its  own  resources,  it  upraises  stems 
and  branches.  Even  now,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  civilisation  of  the  people,  the  stores  of  the 
language  are  being  increased  by  fresh  and  fresh  accessions  from  foreign  sources.  The  most  prominent 
grammatical  features  of  the  Old  Sclavonic  language  are  reproduced  in  the  Eussian,  a  circumstance 
which  no  doubt  arises  partly  from  the  original  connection  between  the  two  languages,  and  partly  from 
the  influence  of  the  older  idiom  on  the  Eussian ;  for  simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
in  the  tenth  century,  the  Old  Sclavonic  was  adopted  in  Russia  as  its  liturgical  and  ecclesiastical 
language.  The  resemblance  of  Russian  to  Latin  is  also  very  striking,  and  the  hypothesis  has  even  been 
started  that  Latin  was  originally  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic.  Russian  nouns  possess  three  genders,  two 
numbers,  and  seven  cases,  all  of  which  (except  the  nominative  and  the  vocative)  are  distinguished  by 
different  terminations  :  by  means  of  these  cases  the  transposition  of  words  is  often  carried  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  without  occasioning  ambiguity.  The  Eussian  language  exceeds 
even  the  Italian  in  its  immense  stock  of  diminutives  and  augmentativcs  ;  every  noim  has  at  least  two 
augmentatives  and  three  diminutives,  and  some  have  even  more.  On  tlie  other  hand  the  number  of 
conjunctions  is  extremely  limited,  but  this  deficiency  rather  tends  to  impart  clearness  of  expression, 
by  preventing  the  formation  of  long,  involved  sentences. 

Considering  the  vast  extent  of  territory  through  which  the  Eussian  language  is  diffused,  its 
pro-vdncial  or  dialectical  variations  are  remarkably  few  in  number.  In  fact,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
an  inhabitant  of  Archangel  and  one  of  Astracan,  meeting  at  Moscow,  would  understand  each  other ; 
and  this  conformity  of  language  between  provinces  so  remote  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  Old 
Sclavonic  throughout  Russia  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  The  Eussian  language  admits  but  of  two 
principal  divisions,  namely,  Great  Eussian,  the  literary  and  official  language  of  the  nation,  spoken  in 
Moscow  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire,  and  Little  or  Malo-Eussian,  which  contains  many 
obsolete  forms  of  expression,  and  is  predominant  in  the  south  of  European  Russia,  especially  towards 
the  east.  To  these  may  be  added  the  idiom  of  the  Eussniaks,  spoken  in  the  east  of  Galicia  and  the 
north-east  of  Hungary,  which,  though  diflTering  slightly  in  pronunciation,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Malo-Russian ;  and  the  White  Russian,  or  Polish  Eussian,  spoken  by  the  common  people  in  parts  of 
Lithuania  and  in  White  Russia.     The  characters  used  in  writing  Eussian  are  a  modification  of  the 
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Old  Sclavonian  or  Cyrillic.     They  were  sHgKtly  altered  in  form  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  their  number 
was  reduced  by  him  to  thirty-four ;  since  jiis  time  they  have  been  subjected  to  few  changes. 

Versions  of  the  Scuiptures  in  this  Language. — The  earliest  Russian  version  of  the 
Scriptures  was  written  in  Wiite  llussian,  a  scmi-Polisli  dialect,  which  arose  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  the  connection  then  subsisting  between  Poland  and  Russia.  Part 
of  the  Old  Testament  belonging  to  this  version  was  printed  at  Prague  in  1517-19;  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  appeared  at  Vilna,  1525.'  Wc  have  no  information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  tliis 
translation  was  executed.  All  that  we  now  know  about  the  translator  is,  that  his  name  was  Skorina, 
that  ho  was  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  that  he  was  born  at  Polotsk,  and  completed  his  version  at  Vilna. 
Certain  portions  only  of  his  translation  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  is  evident,  from  his  prelaces 
to  some  of  the  books,  that  lie  translated,  or  mtcnded  to  translate,  the  entire  Scriptures.  He  drew  his 
version  from  the  A^ulgate,  but  in  particular  passages  he  followed  the  readings  of  the  Sclavonic,  or  of 
the  Septuagint,  whence  it  is  derived. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  another  attempt  was  made  to  produce  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  language  then  commonly  spoken  in  Russia.  The  promoter  of  this  version  was 
Ernest  Gliick,  a  native  of  Saxony,  dean  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Livonia.  The  success  which 
attended  his  translation  of  tlic  Sciiptures  into  the  Lettish  language,  induced  him  to  attempt  a  Russian 
version  from  the  Old  Sclavonic  text,  and  he  employed  an  aged  Russian  priest  to  assist  in  tlie  preparation 
of  the  work.  Unhappily  the  translation  was  destroyed,  with  the  whole  of  Gliick's  MSB.  and  library, 
at  the  siege  of  Marienburg,  in  1702,  and  he  appears  to  have  made  no  eiforts  to  recommence  the  work. 

The  version  now  commonly  used  in  Russia  was  prepared  under  tlie  immediate  auspices  of  the 
Russian  Biljle  Society.  On  tlie  ilrst  formation  of  the  Society  in  1813,  great  doubts  were  entertained 
as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  version  in  the  language  of  the  people,  on  account  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  clei'gy,  and  the  veneration  witli  which  the  Old  Sclavonic  version  was  regarded  by  all  ranks  of 
the  community.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  copies  of  the  versions,  printed  by  the  Society  in 
the  languages  spoken  in  distant  parts  of  tlie  empire,  were  laid  before  the  emperor,  and  he  was  much 
struck  at  perceiving  that,  while  so  many  barbarous  tribes  had  been  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  oracles 
of  God,  "  his  oton  Russians  still  remained  destitute  of  the  boon  mercifully  designed  to  be  freely  com- 
municated to  all."  At  his  instigation,  an  oi-der  was  immediately  forwarded  through  the  president  of 
the  Society  to  the  Holy  Synod,  enjoining  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Modern  Russ. 
The  synod  acquiesced  in  the  imperial  mandate,  and  some  of  the  most  competent  individuals  connected 
witJi  the  spiritual  academy  of  St.  Petersbiu-g  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  version:  their  work,  when 
completed,  was  submitted  for  revision  to  the  clerical  members  of  the  Bible  Society,  and,  after  three 
years  had  been  devoted  to  the  undertaking,  an  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  struck  oiT,  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  Sclavonic  text.  Such  was  the  demand  for  this  work,  that  two  editions,  consisting 
of  15,000  copies,  were  issued  during  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  during  the  foUowmg  year 
50,000  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  printed  and  circulated.  The  first  edition  of  the  entire 
New  Testament  did  not  appear  till  1823  ;  it  was  printed  witliout  the  accompaniment  of  the_  Sclavonic 
text.  Eiglit  months  afterwards  it  was  carefully  stereotyped,  and  20,000  copies  struck  off  for  immediate 
distribution,  and  other  editions  followed  in  quick  succession  from  the  Society's  printing  office  at 
St.  Petersburg.  This  version,  although  not  exempt  from  verbal  errors  and  omissions,  ranks  among 
the  best  of  modern  translations ;  it  was  executed  from  Greek  MSS.,  and  contains  many  indications  of 
the  critical  spirit  of  research  which  characterises  the  nineteenth  century. 

With  respect  to  the  Russian  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  first  portion  translated  by  command 
of  the  emperor  was  the  Psalms,  the  chief  preparation  of  which  devolved  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pavsky,  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  empire.^  The  first  edition  appeared  in 
1822,  and  consisted  of  15,000  copies  ;  yet  so  great  was  the  demand,  that  within  the  space  of  two  years 
no  less  than  100,000  copies  left  the  press.  This  version  was  peculiarly  acceptable  in  Russia,_  on  account 
of  its  being  drawn  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  text,  whereas  the  Old  Sclavonic,  which  it  in  a  great 
measure  superseded,  was  derived,  as  above  stated,  from  the  Septuagmt.  The  translation  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew  proceeded  under  the  direction  of  the  spiritual  academies 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief;  and  in  1822  an  edition  was  undertaken  of  10,000  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judo-cs,  and  Rutli.  In  1826,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  was 
suspended  by  the  ukase  of  Nicholas,  and  little  intelligence  has  been  obtained  since  that  period  concerning 
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the  circulation  of  tlie  Bible  in  Eussia.  So  far  as  regards  the  distribution  of  this  version,  the  laborious 
efforts  of  Henderson,  Pinkerton,  and  Paterson  in  j)romoting  the  organisation  of  the  Society  and 
pref)aratlon  of  the  version  are  now  utterly  fruitless,  for  the  Society  is  virtually  dissolved,  and  all  its 
printing  operations  arrested.  The  educated  classes  in  Eussia  are  generally  acquainted  with  French 
and  German,  and  sometimes  even  English,  and  in  these  languages  they  can  obtain  copies  of  the  Bible. 
But  all  the  Eussian  Testaments  printed  by  the  Society  have  been  distributed,  and  as  another  edition 
ca»not  for  the  present  be  obtained,  tlie  Eussian  peasantry  are  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  studying 
the  Word  of  God.  The  only  substitute  they  possess  consists  of  two  small  volumes  of  scriptural  extracts, 
set  forth  by  the  government  in  the  modern  language.  These  extracts  consist  of  selections  from 
Scripture,  printed  without  note  or  comment ;  and  as  they  point  out  the  way  of  salvation  through  faith 
in  the  work  of  the  Eedeemer,  they  may  be  used  as  the  means  of  awakening  some  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.' 


POLISH. 

SPECIMEN  OF   THE  POLISH  VEESIONS. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


•  Na  poczi^tku  bylo  Slowo,  a  one  Siowo  byio  u  Boga, 
a  Bogiem  bjio  ono  Sfowo.  ^  To  byfo  na  poczatku  u 
Boga.  ^  Wszystkie  rzeczy  przez  nie  sie^  staiy,  a  bez 
niego  nic  sie^  nie  stalo,  co  siq  stale.  ■•  W  niem  byt 
zywot,  a  zywot  byi  ona^  swiatioscia  ludsk^.  ^  A  ta 
swiatfosc  w  ciemnosciach  swieci,  a  ciemnosci  iey  nie 
ogameiy.  6  gyj  czlowiek  posiany  od  Boga,  ktoremu 
imiq  byio  Ian.  '  Ten  przyszedt  na  swiadectwo, 
aby  swiadczyt  o  tey  swiatiosci,  aby  przezen  wszyscy 
uwierzyli.  ^  Nie  byici  on  ta  swiatlosciq^,  ale  przyszedi, 
aby  swiadczyt  o  tey  swiatiosci.  ^  Tenci  byi  ta^  prawd- 
ziwi^  swiatioscia^,  ktora  oswieca  kazdego  czlowieka, 
przychodzqcego  na  swiat.  '"  Na  swiecie  byi,  a  swiat 
przezen  uczyniony  iest;  ale  go  swiat  nie  poznai. 
"  Do  swey  wiasnosci  przyszedi,  ale  go  wiasni  iego 
nieprzyieli.  '^  Lecz  ktorzy  go  kolwiek  przjdeli,  dal 
im  tq  moc,  aby  sie^  staU  synami  Bozymi,  to  iest,  tym, 
ktorzy  wierza  w  imi^iego ;  '^  Ktorzy  nie  z  krwi,  ani 
z  woli  ciaia,  ani  z  woli  mqza,  ale  z  Boga  narodzeni 
s^.  '^  A  to  Stowo  ciaiem  siq  staio,  i  mieszkaio 
miqdzy  nami,  (i  widzielismy  ckwaiq  iego,  chwai^ 
iako  iednorodzonego  od  oyca,)  peine  iaski  i  prawdy. 


'  Na  pocza^^tku  byio  Siowo,  a  Siowo  byio  u  Boga,  a 
Bogiem  byio  Siowo.  -  To  bjdo  na  poczatku  u  Boga. 
3  Wszystko  si^  jirzez  nie  staio  :  a  bez  niego  nic  sie 
nie  staio,  co  siq_  staio.  ■*  W  nim  byi  zywot,  a  zywot 
byi  swiatiosci^  ludzi :  ^  A  swiatlosc  w  ciemnosciacli 
swieci,  a  ciemnosci  iey  nie  ogarnety.  ^  Byj  cztowiek 
posiany  od  Boga,  ktoremu  imiq  byio  Jan.  '  Ten 
przyszedi  na  swiadectwo :  aby  swiadczyi  o  swiatiosci, 
aby  przezeri  wszyscy  wierzyli.  *  Nie  bytci  on  swiatio- 
sci^: ale  izby  swiadczyi  o  swiatiosci.  '  Byiac  swiat- 
iosc  prawdziwa,  litora  oswieca  wszelkiego  cziowieka 
na  ten  swiat  przychodza^cego.  '"  Na  swiecie  byi,  i 
swiat  iest  uczynion  przezen,  a  swiat  go  nie  poznai. 
"  Przyszedi  do  swey  wiasnosci,  a  swoi  go  nie  przyieli. 
•2  Lecz  ktorzykolwiek  przyiq^li  go,  tym  dat  moc  aby 
sie,  stali  synami  Bozemi,  tym  ktorzy  wierz^  w  imie 
iego.  '3  Ktorzy  nie  ze  krwie,  ani  z  woli  ciaia,  ani  z 
woli  m^za,  ale  z  Boga  siq  narodzili.  ■<  A  Siowo 
ciaiem  siq.  staio,  i  mieszkaio  miqdzy  nami  i  widzie- 
lismy chwai^  iego,  cbwaie  iako  iednorodzonego  od 
Oyca,  peinego  iaski  i  prawdy. 


ON  THE  POLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.  —  Since  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  Polish  language 
has  been  diffused,  by  means  of  the  Polish  refugees,  through  several  coimtries  of  Eiu-ope.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  once  powerful  kingdom  belong  to  Eussia,  the  remainder  is  divided  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  The  total  amount  of  the  Polish  population  is  generally  computed  at  about  ten  milHons,  of 
whom  by  far  the  greater  majority  are  Eoman  Catholics. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  The  Lehlies,  by  whom  the  Polish  language  was 
originally  spoken,  were  a  Sclavonic  race  akin  to  the  Tchekhes  of  Bohemia,  consequently  great  afiiaity 
prevails  between  the  Polish  and  Bohemian  languages.     Many  Germanisms  occur  in  Polish,  but  the 
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construction  of  the  language  resembles  that  of  the  classical  tongues,  and  Polish  prose  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Latin.  To  a  foreigner,  Polish  appears  more  repulsive  and  diflicult  than  any  other  Sclavonic 
language.  This  arises  partly  from  the  artificial  nature  of  its  grammatical  system,  but  principally  from 
the  variety  of  shades  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  and  from  the  numerous  and  peculiar  com- 
binations of  the  consonants.  Gothic  characters  are  sometimes  used  in  writing  Polish,  but  the  Latin 
are  more  frequently  employed ;  and  it  is  to  the  disuse  of  the  proper  Sclavonic  characters,  and  the 
adoption  of  an  alphabet  inadequate  to  express  the  sounds  of  the  language,  that  many  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Polish  orthography  are  to  be  attributed. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Polish  is  said,  by  competent  authorities,  to  have  been  made  prior  to  a.d.  1390,  by  order  of  Queen 
Hedwig,  the  first  wife  of  Jagello.  A  translation  of  the  Psalms,  spoken  of  by  Czacki,  is  thought  to 
have  formed  part  of  this  version ;  and  the  entire  Bible,  which  belonged  to  Sophia,  fourth  queen  of 
Jagello,  may  possibly  have  been  a  copy  of  it.'  The  few  biblical  fragments  now  extant  are  of  little 
use  in  determining  tliis  question,  and  are  not  considered  of  much  value. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  no  fewer  than  six  different  Polish  versions  have  been 
executed.  The  first  in  order  of  time  was  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  made  by  Seklucyan,  a 
Lutheran,  and  competent  Greek  scholar:  it  was  printed  at  Konigsberg  in  1551,  and  was  thrice 
reprinted  before  1555.  Several  translations  were  afterwards  made  of  the  Psalms,  but  the  first  version 
of  the  entire  Old  Testament  appeared  at  Cracow  in  1561.  It  was  translated  from  the  Vulgate  by 
Leonard,  and  was  reprinted  in  1575,  and  again  in  1577.  Although  designed  for  Eoman  CathoUcs, 
it  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  because  many  passages  had  been  taken  from  the  Bohemian 
Bible.  It  is  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Old  Cracow  Bible,"  and  copies  are  now  very  rare.  The  New 
Testament  of  this  version  first  appeared  at  Cracow  in  1556. 

The  Eadzivil  Bible  appeared  at  Brzesc  in  1563.  It  was  executed  from  the  original  texts  by  an 
anonymous  translator  for  the  Calvinists  :  it  only  passed  through  one  edition,  for  Prince  Eadzivil,  at 
whose  expense  it  had  been  made  and  printed,  died  soon  after  its  publication,  and  his  son,  who  was  a 
Catholic,  carefully  bought  up  the  copies,  and  burnt  them.^ 

The  Socinian  Bible,  translated  by  Budny,  an  Unitarian  clergyman,  from  the  original  texts,  was 
published  at  Nieswiez,  in  Lithuania,  In  1570,  and  was  reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  1572.  Only  three 
copies  of  this  version  are  extant. 

The  Authorised  Polish  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Cracow  in  1599.  It  was  designed  for  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  and  was  sanctioned  by  Clement  VIII.  It  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  European 
translations  from  the  Vulgate,  the  language  being  pure  and  classical,  though  in  some  places  slightly 
antiquated.  The  translator  was  Jacob  Wuyck.  Two  other  editions  followed  in  1740  and  1771,  but 
the  three  editions  did  not  comprise  above  3000  copies.^ 

The  Dantzic  Bible,  translated  by  Paliiu-us,  Wcngierscius,  and  Micolaievius,  from  the  original 
texts,  was  set  forth  by  the  Eeformed  Church  at  Dantzic  in  1632.  This  Bible  had  passed  through  six 
editions  before  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  commenced  its  operations  ;  but  these  six  editions 
did  not  probably  comprise  above  7000  copies,  of  which  at  least  3000  copies  were  bought  up  and 
destroyetl  by  the  Jesuits. 

In  1808,  an  edition  of  the  Polish  Scriptures  was  projected  by  the  Berlin  Bible  Society,  with  the 
encouragement  and  aid  of  the  Parent  Society.  The  text  selected  was  that  of  the  Dantzic  edition,  which, 
after  careful  examination,  was  pronounced  the  best  Polish  translation  that  could  be  procured.  The 
edition  was  completed  in  1810,  and  consisted  of  8000  Bibles  and  4000  additional  New  Testaments. 
An  edition  of  5000  New  Testaments,  from  the  text  of  Jacob  Wuyck,  was  commenced  by  the 
St.  Petersburg  Bible  Society  in  1813,  and  the  principal  inspection  of  the  press  was  undertaken  by  the 
metropolitan  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  Eussia.  Other  editions  from  both  of  the  above  texts 
have  been  issued  by  the  Continental  Bible  Societies,  with  the  aid  of  the  Parent  Society.  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
in  his  "  Eussia,"  states  that  the  number  of  copies  printed  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Bible  Society  was  7000 
Polish  Bibles  and  16,000  Testaments.  The  total  number  of  copies  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  is  14,000  Bibles  and  64,000  Testaments.  The  great  hindrance  to  the  diffiision  of  the 
Scriptures  at  the  present  time  in  Poland  is  the  joolicy  of  Eussia  ;  for  as  two-thirds  of  Poland  belong  to 
that  extensive  empire,  it  is  almost  wholly  subjected  to  the  political  influences  by  which  the  fi-ee 
circulation  of  the  sacred  volume  is  impeded  in  all  the  other  portions  of  the  Eussian  territories. 

'  Dobrovsky,  Slovaaka,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.  =  Thirteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  85. 

3  Thirteenth  Report  of  British  ana  Foreig^i  Bible  Society,  86. 


BOHEMIAN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  BOHEMIAN  VEESION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

9la  ^ocatfu  t^I'o  ©I'oico,  a  to  ©roico  t^l'o  »  SBo^a,  a  to  ©I'oido  Btjl'  SBu§.  2  3:0  Bsjl'o  na  :pocdtfu  0  ®o^a. 
3  SBffecfi)  rceci)  ffrjc  iie  Ucincnl)  fau,  a  fcej  nc^o  nic  nenj  ocineno,  coj  wiueno  gcfl.  *  SB  mm  jiiuot  ts)l',  a  jireot  69!' 
fiuctro  libj.  ^  21  to  ficetl'o  lu  teiunoftec:^  ficjti,  nle  tniS)  g^  "eobfd^l'!).  «  aSsjI'  H'owef  <)D(Taui^  ob  aSot)a,  9emu5  gme'no 
BijI'o  3an.  ^  Sen  ^jJiffcl'  m  ficebectivj,  nt^  [iwbcil'o  torn  ftcetlc,  nti)  irfficfni  uwerid  ffvje  ne§o.  ^  gjeb!)!'  on  to  fujctl'o, 
ale  (Ijoft'dn  ti)!',)  aty  fiuebcctu'i  a'i)batuar  0  toui  \mik.  » (lentot)  bi)!'  to  pvaiue  fTOctl'o,  Jterej  ofivecuge  fajse^o  crorcefo 
:pric£>d3C9Jc^^D  na  [wet.  i"  0la  ficeie  6V)l',  a  frect  fh-je  n1(io  scinen  gefl,  ale  fiuet  ^0  ne^ojnar.  "  ®o  [ree^o  reraftnjtjo 
^jjiffel',  ate  reFafini  get^o  ne^rigali  tjo.  12  ittfrjj  ^saf  foli  ^jvigali  geg,  bal'  gint  moc  fsjni)  SBojimi  6^ti,  (totij)  tern,  fterjj 
teen  n;e  gme'no  ge^o ;  "  J^tetjj  ne  je  frrce,  ani  5  rcule  tet'a,  ani  5  njule  niuje,  ale  5  SBo^a  5»)l'o5eni  fau.  "  %  Sroreo  to 
tel'o  Bcinc'no  geft,  a  ))re6^njal'o  meii)  ndmi,  (a  tciceli  fnte  fl'divu  ge^o,  frdreu  gafojto  gefenvrojene^o  ob  Dtce,)  })ln« 
mil'ojtj  a  :prattb!5. 

ON  THE  BOHEMIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESION. 

GEOGRAPniCAL  ExTENT  AND  STATISTICS.  —  Bohemia,  situated  nearly  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
forms  an  important  section  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  about 
4,000,000,  of  whom  nearly  3,000,000  are  Tcheldies,  and  speak  the  Bohemian  language  :  the  remaining 
part  of  the  population  is  composed  principally  of  Germans.  An  attempt  was  made  during  the  last 
century  to  abolish  the  Bohemian  language,  and  German  teachers  were  introduced  into  aU  the  schools 
of  Bohemia  ;  but  a  language  whicli,  during  the  long  ages  of  papal  superstition,  had  been  used  as  almost 
the  only  organ  of  truth,  was  not  permitted  to  be  thus  suppressed.  A  reaction  took  place  in  its  favour, 
and  of  late  years  Bohemian  literature  has  been  sedulously  cultivated,  although  in  all  society  German 
is  the  language  of  intercourse,  even  among  those  who  profess  to  uphold  the  Bohemian  language.  A 
dialect  of  tliis  language  is  spoken  in  iloravia  ;  and  about  two  millions  of  Slovaks  in  the  north-west  of 
Himgary  employ  Bohemian  as  their  literary  medium,  although  they  speak  a  distinct  dialect.  Bohemia 
has  justly  been  called  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  yet  it  is  now  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Roman 
CathoUcism  ;  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  religious  liberty  are 
generally  distinguished  by  the  superstitious  zeal  with  which  they  adhere  to  the  form  of  religion  forced 
on  them  l^y  the  swords  of  the  Austrians. 

Chaeactekistics  of  the  Language.  —  Bohemian  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  other  Slavic 
languages  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  pronunciation,  which  is  remarkably  harsh  and  disagreeable.  In 
common  with  them  it  possesses  a  number  of  sibilants,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  imparted  a  hissing 
sound  to  the  German,  Greek,  and  Latin  words  which  have  entered  in  great  abimdance  into  its  vocabulary. 
About  three-fourths  of  tlie  words  composing  the  Polish  and  Bohemian  language  are  derived  from  the 
same  roots,  but  in  point  of  grammatical  construction  Bohemian  approximates  most  closely  to  the 
Russian.' 

Version  op  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  greater  part  of  a  Bohemian  version 
of  the  Scriptures  appears  to  have  been  extant  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century :  several  translations 
of  the  Psalms,  and  a  version  of  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  and  of  the  Sunday  Lessons 
from  the  Gospels,  ascribed  to  that  century,  are  still  preserved  in  j\IS.  in  the  libraries  of  Vienna,  Prague, 
and  Oels  in  Silesia.  Ann,  queen  of  Richard  11.  of  England,  is  well-known  to  have  possessed  Bibles, 
Latin,  German,  and  Bohemian.  The  various  books  of  Scripture  were  read  and  circulated  in  Bohemia, 
in  separate  portions,  imtd  the  time  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  martyi-s  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 

1  Bowriiig's  Cheskian  Anthology,  p.  82. 
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About  the  time  that  Huss  began  to  preach  against  the  evils  of  the  Eoman  Church,  the  several  portions 
of  Scripture  tliat  liad  been  translated  into  Bohemian  were  for  tlie  lirst  time  collected  together.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  linss  assisted  in  fbrining  this  collection,  or  whether  he  caused  any  portion  of  the 
sacrod  volume  to  be  translated  anew.  After  his  martyrdom  in  1415,  copies  of  this  Bible  were  greatly 
multiplied  liy  his  followers.  Many  copies  were  written  by  women,  and  the  scriptural  knowledge  of 
the  Taborite  women  is  noticed  by  vEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.:  he  remarked  that  "  it  was 
a  shame  to  the  Italian  priests  that  many  of  them  had  never  read  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
whilst  scarcely  a  woman  could  be  found  among  the  Bohemians  (or  Taborites)  who  could  not  answer 
any  questions  respecting  either  the  Old  or  New  Testaments."  From  A.  D.  1410  to  1488  (when  this 
Bible  was  (Irst  printed),  no  less  than  four  different  recensions  of  the  entire  Scriptures  can  be  distinctly 
traced,  and  mauy  more  of  the  New  Testament.  About  thirty-three  copies  of  the  whole  Bible,  and 
twenty-two  of  the  New  Testament,  written  during  this  period,  are  still  extant ;  and  of  these  some 
are  copied  from  each  other,  and  some  appear  to  have  been  translated  anew,  but  all  have  evidently  been 
executed  from  tlie  Vulgate.' 

The  edition  of  this  Bolicmian  Bible,  published  by  tlie  United  Brethren  in  1488,  furnishes  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  the  application  of  tlie  newly-invented  art  of  printing  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
Scriptures  in  a  living  tongue.  From  the  date  of  this  publication  to  the  year  1804,  fourteen  editions  of 
this  vevsicm  left  the  press.  Between  the  years  1579  and  1593,  a  version  of  the  Scrif)tures,  executed  by 
the  United  on  Moravian  Brethren  from  tlie  original  texts,  was  published  in  six  quarto  volumes  at 
Kralitz,  in  Moravia.  Fourteen  translators  are  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  this  splendid  work,  and  the 
whole  Avas  publislied  at  the  expense  of  the  Baron  John  Zerotimus.  Schaffarik  has  remarked  concerning 
this  translation,  and  tlie  notes  tliat  accompanied  it,  "  that  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  that  which,  two 
himdrcd  years  later,  the  learned  coryphaji  of  exegesis  exhibited  to  the  world  as  their  own  profoimd 
discoveries."  ^ 

In  addition  to  t]\e  two  versions  above  mentioned,  a  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  from  the 
Vulgate  into  Bohemian,  was  puljlislied  in  1804,  by  Prochazka  and  Durich:  the  New  Testament  of  this 
version  had  appeared  in  1786.  A  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  executed  by  Wartowsky  from  the 
Hebrew,  still  exists  in  MS.,  but  has  never  been  printed. 

Tlie  design  of  issuing  an  edition  of  the  Bohemian  Bible  was  entertained  by  the  Berlin  Bible  Society 
as  early  as  1805.  TJie  current  of  political  events,  however,  impeded  the  progress  of  the  edition,  which 
was  not  completed  till  1807.  It  consisted  of  3000  copies,  all  of  which  were  put  into  circulation  in 
little  more  than  twelve  months.  In  1808,  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  carefully  printed  from  the  text  of 
1593,  was  edited  by  Professor  Palkovitch,  of  Hungary,  ^vith  a  list  of  words  that  liad  become  obsolete 
since  tlie  translation  was  made.  Owing  to  tlie  poverty  of  the  country,  about  100  copies  only  got  into 
circulation  till  1812,  when  the  stock  in  hand  was  purchased  for  distribution  by  the  Bible  Society.^ 
About  57,000  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  have  been  publislied  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  this  language,  exclusive  of  the  many  large  editions  published  at  Berlin  by  its  aid  ;  but  the 
results  of  this  extensive  distribution  have  not  yet  been  fully  manifested.  Bishop  Fabricius  alone  was 
stated  to  have  brought  into  circulation  7200  Bibles  and  40,000  Testaments  (Keport  for  1826,  p.  74), 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  anxiously  sought  for,  and  well  received. 

'  Dobrovsky,  Geschichteder  Bohm.  Sprache,  p.2Il.  -  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  iv.  p.  451. 

3  Eighth  Report  of  British  and  ForeigTi  Bible  Societj',  p.  4. 


SERVIAN. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  VII.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Servia  Proper  is  a  principality  nominally  dependent 
upon  the  Turkish  empire,  situated  on  the  Danube,  south  of  the  Himgarian  provinces  of  Sclavonia  and 
the  Banat.  In  proportion  to  the  region  through  which  the  Servian  language,  in  its  various  dialects,  is 
diffused,  Servia  itself  is  but  a  small  territory  :  it  comprises  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  1,000,000,'  whereas  the  total  number  of  individuals  by  whom  (as  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  mention)  the  Servian  language  is  spoken,  amounts  at  least  to  5,000,000.  It  is 
vernacular,  with  some  diversity  of  idiom  and  pronunciation,  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro, 
Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  and  part  of  Croatia. 

Characteristics  op  the  Language. — The  Servian  Is  more  akin  to  the  Eussian  and  Wendish 
than  to  the  Bohemian  and  Polish  languages.  It  approximates,  however,  more  closely  to  the  Old 
Sclavonic  than  to  any  modem  idiom,  and  thus  appears  to  corroborate  the  generally  received  ojalnlon, 
that  the  elder  dialect  was  the  vernacular  language  of  the  original  Sclavonic  settlers  in  Servia,  and  that 
Modern  Servian  is  merely  a  corruption  of  it.  The  Servian  chiefly  diifers  from  the  Old  Sclavonic 
language  in  the  disuse  of  certain  terminations,  and  in  the  adoption  of  many  Turkish  words.  In  point 
of  construction,  the  language  has  of  late  years  been  altered  and  modified,  so  as  to  resemble  the  Russian. 
It  is  rich  in  vowels,  and  free  from  the  accumulations  of  consonants,  which  render  the  other  Sclavonic 
tongues  so  harsh  to  the  ear  of  a  foreigner.  Its  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  softness  of  its  sound. 
In  comparing  the  various  Sclavonic  languages,  Schaifarik  has  said,  fancifully  but  truly,  "  Servian  song 
resembles  the  tone  of  the  violin  ;  Old  Sclavonic,  that  of  the  organ  ;  Polish,  that  of  the  guitar.  The 
Old  Sclavonic,  In  its  Psalms,  sounds  like  the  loud  rush  of  the  moiuitalu  stream ;  the  Pohsh,  like  the 
bubbling  and  sparkling  of  a  fountain ;  and  the  Servian,  like  the  quiet  murmuring  of  a  streamlet  in  the 
valley."^ 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  language  of  Cyril  and  Methodius 

being  more  intelligible  to  the  Servians  than  to  any  other  members  of  the  Sclavonic  family,  the  ancient 
Sclavonic  version  was,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  only  translation  of  the  Scriptures  read 
and  circulated  among  them.  A  translation  of  the  Octateuch  into  Servian  is  said  to  have  been  printed 
In  1493,  at  Zenta,  In  Herzegovina,  but  it  Is  probable  that  the  language  of  this  version  approached 
nearer  to  the  Old  Sclavonic  than  to  the  modern  idiom.  The  attention  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  first  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  furnishing  Servia  with  a  version  intelhgible  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Kopitar,  of  Vienna,  addressed  in  1815  to  the 
Committee,  through  the  Baron  de  Sacy,  of  Parls.^  A  Servian,  by  name  Vic  Steplianovitch,  the  author 
of  the  first  Servian  grammar  and  dictionary,  having  agreed  with  Mr.  Kopitar  to  prepare  the  translation, 
the  proposal  was  referred  to  Dr.  Pinkerton,  then  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  as  It  was  ascertained,  after 
due  inquiry,  that  Stephanovitch  was  fully  qualified  for  the  work,  the  Committee  resolved  to  undertake 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Servian.  The  translation  was  executed  from  the  Old  Sclavonic 
version,  conferred  with  the  original  Greek,  and,  when  completed,  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  whence 
it  was  forwarded  for  revision  to  the  Bessarabian  Committee.  Many  alterations  were  effected  in  it  during 
the  process  of  revision,  and  it  was  not  till  1824  that  the  edition  was  completed  at  press.  As  this 
translation  was  written  in  the  common  dialect  of  the  people,  many  objections  were  raised  against  It  by 
those  who  preferred  a  more  elevated  style,  bearing  a  stricter  conformity  to  the  Old  Sclavonic  idioms. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  version.  Professor  Stoikovitch,  the  author  of  several  Russian  and 

1  M'CuUoch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  672.  "  Servian  Popular  Poetry,  Bowring,  p.  xx. 

3  Twelfth  Report  of  British  and  Foreigii  Bible  Society,  p.  79. 
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Servian  works,  was  appointed  by  a  Committee  at  St.  Petersburg  to  prepare  a  new  translation,  designed, 
in  point  of  diction,  to  liold  a  middle  course  between  the  forms  of  speech  in  common,  familiar  use,  and 
the  more  ancient  and  classical  phraseology  of  the  language.  This  professor  took  the  former  version  as 
the  basis  of  his  work,  which,  when  completed,  was  printed  at  St.  Petersburg.  Wlien  a  second  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  became  necessary  for  Scrvia,  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  which  translation  was  the  most  acceptable  to  the  people.  On 
reference  to  native  authorities,  it  was  foimd  that  Professor  Stoikovitch's  version  was  generally  preferred 
to  the  other.  It  was  therefore  adopted  as  the  text  of  an  edition  of  2000  copies,  published  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Leipsic,  in  1830.  The  Old  Testament  has  not  yet  been  translated 
into  Servian. 


CROATIAN,  OR  DALMATIAN-SERVIAN. 

The  Servian  language,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  spoken,  with  a  few  provincial  deviations, 
in  Dalmatia,  and  in  Military  or  Austrian  Croatia,  comprising  the  districts  of  Carlstadt  and  Varasdin. 
which  collectively  may  contain  a  population  of  about  1,300,000.  The  only  real  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  language  of  Servia  Proper  and  Dalmatian- Servian,  lies  in  their  respective  alphabetical 
systems.  The  Servians  belong,  almost  without  exception,  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  therefore  use 
tlie  Russian  modification  of  the  venerable  characters  In  which  the  Old  Sclavonic  version  is  written. 
The  Dalmatians  and  Croatians,  on  the  other  hand,  having  received  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion 
originally  from  Latin  priests,  belong,  in  general,  to  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church,  and  use  the  Latin 
alphabet.  The  Glagolltic  letters  (probably  so  called  from  the  Sclavonic  Glafjol,  a  word  or  verb,)  were 
formerly  employed  in  Dalmatia  in  wiiting  Old  Sclavonic,  as  well  as  the  modern  idiom  :  they  are 
a  clumsy  Imitation  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  and,  except  occasionally  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  have 
now  fallen  into  disuse. 

A  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  Dalmatian- Servian,  by  Bandulovitch,  appeared  at  Venice  in  1613, 
but  never  obtained  much  circulation.  In  1640,  a  Jesuit,  by  name  Bartholomew  Cassio,  had  translated 
the  entire  Scriptures  ;  but  this  version  was  never  committed  to  the  press,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  bishops.  After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  strenvious  efforts  were  made  by  Stephen  Rosa,  a 
Roman  CathoHe  priest,  to  furnish  the  Dalmatians  with  the  Bible  in  their  vernacular  language.  He 
executed  a  new  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  and  immediately  on  Its  completion  forwarded  it  to 
the  pope,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  used  in  all  the  churches  of  Dalmatia,  Instead  of  the  Old 
Sclavonic  version :  he  urged  his  suit  by  arguing,  that  as  the  CyrlUlc  language  was  an  ingredient  of  the 
Greek  Church,  the  use  of  it  in  sacred  things  was  a  species  of  Greek  heresy.  The  pope  referred  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee,  appointed  by  him  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1754  the 
translation  was  formally  rejected. 

At  length,  in  1832,  by  the  renewed  efforts  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  zealous  aid  of  the 
deceased  primate  of  Hungary,  Cardinal  Rudnay,  another  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  completed,  and 
was  permitted  to  pass  through  the  press.  It  was  printed  in  Roman  letters,  and  was  at  once  adopted  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  This  version  is  a  translation  from  the  Vulgate,  executed 
by  the  Franciscan  monk  and  professor,  Katancsich,  and  rendered  conformable  in  all  points  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuich. 


C  AENIOL  AN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  CAENIOLAN  VEESIONS. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


V'TiM  sazhetki  je  bila  Besseda,  inu  Besseda  je  bila 
per  Bugu,  inu  Bug  jo  bil  ta  Besseda.  Taista  je  bila 
v'sazhetki  per  Bugu.  Vsse  rezhi  so  skusi  toisto 
sturjene  :  inu  pres  teiste  ni  nizh  sturgenu.  Vnji  je 
blu  to  shivlenie,  inu  to  shivlenio  je  blu  ena  luzh  teh 
ludy.  Inu  luzh  v'temmi  sveiti,  inu  tomme  je  nisso 
sapopadle.  En  zhlovik  je  bil  od  Buga  poslan, 
katermu  je  blu  jme  Joannes.  Taisti  je  pershal 
k'prizhuvaniu,  de  bi  prizhuval  od  te  luzhi,  de  bi  vssi 
skusi  niega  veruvali.  On  ny  bil  ta  luzh.  temuzh,  de 
bi  on  od  luzhi  prizhuval.  Je  bila  ta  prava  luzh,  katera 
usakiga  zhloveka  resveti,  kir  pride  na  leta  sveit. 
Je  bil  na  sveiti,  inu  ta  sveit  je  skusi  niega  sturjen, 
inu  ta  sveit  ga  ny  sposnal.  On  je  pershal  v'svoje 
lastnine,  inu  ti  niegovi  ga  nisso  gori  vseli,  kulikur 
yh  pak  je  niega  gori  vselu,  tem  je  on  dal  oblast,  de 
bi  Boshji  otrozi  postali,  tem,  kateri  v'niegovu  ime 
verujejo.  Kateri  nisso  od  te  kervy,  ne  od  vole  tega 
messa,  no  od  vole  mosha,  temuzh  so  od  Buga  rojeni. 
INV  TA  BESSEDA  JE  MESSV  POSTALA.  (TuM 
se  doll  imldehne.)  Inu  je  prebivala  mod  nami :  Inu 
my  smo  nie  zliast  vidili,  eno  zhast  koker  tiga 
edinurojeniga  od  Ozheta,  polniga  gnade,  inu  resnize. 


VsAZHETKi  je  bila  besseda,  inu  Besseda  je  bila  per 
Bugi,  inu  ta  Besseda  je  bila  Bug.  Taista  je  bUa 
vsazhetki  per  Bugi.  Yse  rizhy  so  skusi  toisto  stur- 
jene, inu  pres  teiste  nej  nishter  sturjenu,  kar  je 
sturjenu.  V'njej  je  bil  ta  leben,  inu  ta  leben  je  bil 
Luzh  teh  Ludy,  inu  taista  Luzh  vtemmi  svejti,  inu 
temme  je  neso  priele.  En  Zhlovik  je  bil  od  Buga 
poslan,  timu  je  bilu  ime  loannes,  taisti  je  prishal 
h'prizhovanju,  de  bi  od  te  Luzhi  prizhoval,  de  bi  vsi 
skusi  njega  verovali.  On  nej  bil  taista  Luzh,  temuzh. 
de  bi  on  od  to  Luzhi  prizhoval.  Taista  jo  bila  ta 
prava  Luzh,  katera  vse  Zhloveke  resvejti,  kir  prideo 
na  leta  Svojt.  Ona  jo  bila  na  Svejti,  inu  ta  Svejt  je 
skusi  njo  sturjen,  inu  Svcjt  jo  nej  snal.  On  je 
prishal  vsvojo  lastino,  inu  ty  njogovi  ga  neso  gori 
vseli :  Ampck  kulikur  jo  nyh  njega  gori  vselu,  tem 
je  on  dal  oblast,  de  mogo  biti  Boshji  otroci,  kateri 
na  njogovu  Ime  verujo,  kateri  neso  od  krij,  ni  od 
vole  tiga  messa,  ni  od  vole  eniga  Mosha,  temuzh  od 
Buga  rojeni.  Inu  taista  Besseda  je  Messu  postala, 
imi  je  prebivala  mej  nami,  inu  my  smo  njo  zhast 
vidili,  eno  zhast,  kakor  tiga  edinurojeniga  Synu  od 
Ozheta,  polniga  Gnade  inu  Risnice. 


ON  THE  CAENIOLAN  DIALECT  AND  VEESION. 

This  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Styria.  In  1840 
the  population  of  Carinthia  was  estimated  at  759,541  ;  tliat  of  Carniola  at  581,189  ;  and  that  of  Styria 
at  975,309.'  Part  of  this  population,  however,  is  composed  of  Germans,  and  Eoman  Catholicism  is 
the  predominant  religion. 

The  Carniolan  dialect,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Servian  and  to  Old  Sclavonic,  has 
been  vernacular  in  these  regions  since  the  fifth  century ;  bvit  it  was  not  embodied  in  a  written  form 
tiU  towards  the  epoch  of  the  Ecformation.^  Truber,  a  canon  and  curate  of  several  places  in  Carniola 
and  Carinthia,  and  jvistly  styled  the  apostle  of  that  nation,  was  the  first  to  write  in  their  dialect.  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  zealous  and  faithful  labours  among  them,  he  met  with  much  discouragement  and 
strong  opposition,  so  that  at  length  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  with  Christopher,  duke  of 
Wurtemburg,  who  had  opened  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  for  the  persecvited.  Here  Truber  completed 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Carniolan,  which  he  had  commenced  some  time  previously. 
He  translated  from  the  Latin,  German,  and  Italian  versions,  for  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  original 
Greek.  The  first  portion  of  his  version,  consisting  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  appeared  at  Tubingen 
in  1555,  printed  in  Eoman  letters ;  and  the  entire  New  Testament  was  completed  at  press  in  1557. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  version,  Truber  was  assisted  by  Dalmatin,  Sonnegg,  and  other  preachers  of 
the  Gospel.  A  system  of  orthography,  totally  different  to  that  adopted  by  Truber,  was  introduced  by 
Dahnatin  in  1561.  The  Old  Testament  was  also  translated  by  Dalmatin,  and  an  edition  of  the  entire 
Scriptures  in  Carniolan  was  printed  under  his  direction,  with  the  aid  of  ]\Iclancthon,  in  1584,  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  German  text.  This  edition  was  designed  for  the  Protestants  of  Carinthia  and 
Carniola,  who  were  then  very  numerous ;  but  they  have  been  exterminated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  almost 
all  the  copies  of  this  edition  appear  to  have  been  destroyed.  A  perfect  copy  of  this  version  is  scarcely 
knovra  to  be  in  existence,  but  fragments  are  still  extant,  from  which  the  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  have  lately  ordered  an  edition  to  be  printed.  A  Carniolan  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  for  the  use  of  Eoman  Catholics,  was  executed  from  the  Vulgate,  by  George  Japel,  and 
printed  at  Laybach  in  1784.  The  New  Testament  of  this  version  has  been  since  reprinted.  Another 
Komanist  version  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  Eavnikar,  Eoman  Catholic  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Laybach,  about  the  year  1817.^ 

1  M'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  2  Eichhoff,  Hist,  de  la  Langue  des  Slaves,  p.  217. 

^  Tliirteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  91. 


SLOVAKI  AN. 

(A  Specimen  could  not  lie  obtained  at  the  time  of  publication.) 

The  Slovaks,  or  Slovenes,  dwell  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  more  especially  in  the  countries 
Trencsin,  Thurocz,  Arva,  Liptau,  and  Solil.  Including  their  numerous  settlements,  dispersed  all  over 
Hungary,  their  number  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  about  1,800,000.  Of  these  1,1500,000 
are  Roman  Catholics ;  the  rest  are  Protestants.  They  are  descendants  of  the  original  Sclavonic  settlers 
in  Europe,  but  their  language  is  the  only  remnant  they  have  preserved  of  their  national  existence.  In 
894  they  were  conquered  by  the  Magyars;  since  then  they  have  dwelt  in  the  same  land,  and  under  the 
same  government,  as  their  conquerors,  and  they  still  form  a  component  and  very  important  part  of  the 
Hungarian  nation.  Their  dialect  approximates  closely  to  the  Servian,  but  has  been  gi-eatly  influenced 
by  the  Bohemian,  which  they  have  adopted  as  their  literary  language.  It  is  to  the  Romanists  that  the 
Slovaks  are  indebted  for  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  dialect.  A  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  made  by  the  Canon  G.  Palkowic,  which  was  printed  in  1831.  The  Bohemian  version  had  beea 
up  to  that  period  the  only  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  general  use  among  these  people. 


BOSNIAN. 


Bosnia,  the  most  westerly  pachalic,  or  eyalet,  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  comprises  an  area  which  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  16,000  to  22,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  numbering  from 
800,000  to  1,000,000.  This  population  is  composed  of  Turks,  Servians,  Croats,  Gypseys,  Jews,  and 
Armenians  ;  the  Bosniaks  themselves  number  but  350,000  individuals.  The  dialect  has  been  described 
as  a  mixture  of  Sclavonic  and  Wallachian.  In  a  letter,  dated  Corfu,  1827,  Mr.  Lowndes  stated  that 
the  Austrian  Consul  then  at  Corfu  had  given  him  information  of  the  existence  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Bosnian  dialect.  From  the  account  given  by  the  consul,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  seen  copies  of 
this  version  dm'ing  his  residence  among  the  Bosniaks.  No  copy  of  this  work,  however,  seems  at  any 
period  to  have  reached  England. 


BULGAEIAN. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  VII.) 

Bulgaria,  anciently  called  Lower  Mcesia,  formed  one  of  tlie  earliest  settlements  of  the  Sclavonians, 
and  derived  its  present  name  from  the  Bulgarians,  a  warlike  Asiatic  horde  who,  in  679,  conquered  the 
country,  but  gradually  merged  their  language  and  manners  in  those  of  the  Sclavonian  inhabitants. 
Bulgaria  was  annexed  to  the  Greek  empire  by  Basilius  the  Second,  in  1018.  It  recovered  its 
independence  in  1186,  but  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1389,  under  whose  dominion  it  has 
ever  since  continued.'  Its  present  population  amounts  to  about  1,800,000  individuals,  but  the 
Bulgarians  are  also  to  be  found  dispersed  through  most  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  Bvdgarian 
dialect  is  the  most  corrupt  of  all  the  languages  of  the  Sclavonic  stem.  Of  the  seven  cases  which 
properly  belong  to  these  languages,  it  has  retained  but  two,  the  nominative  and  the  vocative ;  and  it 
has  moreover  adopted  the  Albanian  custom  of  placing  articles  after  nouns.  Yet,  although  in  conse- 
quence of  these  changes  the  Old  Sclavonic  version  became  less  intelligible  to  the  Bulgarians  than  to  any 
other  Sclavonic  nation,  it  was  not  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  Bible  Societies 
that  any  successful  effort  was  made  to  produce  a  Bulgarian  version  of  the  Scriptures.  A  translation 
was  commenced  in  1820,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pinkerton.  An  archimandrite,  named  Theodoseos, 
who  had  been  recommended  by  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  the  person  best  qualified  for 
such  an  undertaking,  was  appointed  to  prepare  this  version,  and  he  completed  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  in  1822.  The  work  was  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg  for  publication,  and  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  left  the  press  in  that  city  during  the  following  year ;  it  was  printed  in  a  thin  8vo. 
volume,  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Sclavonic  text.  But  in  the  meantime  it  was  discovered  that, 
owing  probably  to  the  incompetency  of  the  archimandrite,  the  translation  had  been  very  inaccurately 
executed.  The  Petersburg  Committee  therefore  resolved  to  limit  the  edition  to  2000  copies ;  but  the 
suspension  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  and  even  this  small  edition  never 
seems  to  have  been  printed. 

In  1827,  another  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  by  Sapounoflf,  with  the  design 
of  jDubHshing  an  edition  on  his  own  account  at  the  press  of  the  metropolitan  of  Bucharest.  He  was 
able  to  efiect  part  of  his  design,  in  printing  the  Four  Gospels ;  but  by  the  time  they  left  the  press  his 
means  were  completely  exhausted,  and,  from  his  inability  to  print  the  remainder  of  his  version,  the 
Gospels  were  circulated  separately.  They  were  received  with  much  favour  by  the  people,  and  tlie 
translation  (which  had  been  executed  from  the  Greek,  compared  with  the  Sclavonic  and  Wallachian 
versions),  was  very  generally  attested  to  be  faithful  and  intelligible.  Arrangements  were  therefore  made 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  through  their  agent,  Mr.  Barker,  to  print  an  edition  of  the 
entire  version  ;  but,  owing  to  some  difliculty  that  occurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  work,  the  project  was 
abandoned,  and  an  entirely  new  translation  was  set  on  foot  in  1836,  by  Mr.  Barker.  The  New 
Testament  was  translated  and  forwarded  to  Smyrna  in  1838,  and  was  completed  at  press  in  that  city  in 
1840.  The  edition  consisted  of  5000  copies.  Another  similar  edition  of  5000  copies  is  now,  according 
to  the  last  Report,  in  progress  at  Smyrna. 

'  Lectures  on  the  Religrious  History  of  the  Slavonic  Nations,  by  Kxasinski,  p.  35. 


WENDISH,  UrPER  AND  LOWEH. 


SPECIMEN    OF    THE    WENDISH,    OR    SORABIC,    VERSIONS. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


1  gSc  fpocjntfu  t'ie  to  ffoivo,  a  to  ^rco  6je  >)oIa 
SBo^a,  a  Sol}  bjc  to  ^toico. 

2  J'opame  fcicfdjo  iv  fpoc jatht  pola  SBo^a. 

3  ©rtntfc  ivjcjii  fui  Vfclicg  tofiamc  cjincuc,  a  bcS  tcl^of  a» 
mc^o  ncic  uitfctio  [cjiiicnc,  fdjtoj  cjiui-iic  je. 

4  ain-  nim  bjc  siiccujc,  a  to  jhi'enje  ijc  cjtorcefonj 
^iBJctfo. 

.5  *Jl  to  ^TOjctfo  ^rrjccjef^e  we  cjicmnofji,  o  c^emnofj 
ncjc  jo  fa)3fcl)iiata. 

6  6^(o)i'cf  bje  irot  So^a  ^jo^fanij,  fmcnoni  3an. 

7  Son  pfcbinb^^c  na  fjiujetfenicjo  fci)  fiicjctjtt  reot  tel^o 
^rcjftia,  fo  t»cl;u  fdnjv)  ^frticS  njelio  a'jcriti. 

8  Joupamt)  ncbjc  to  ftejetto,  ak  fo  69  luon  ^rejctfif' 
root  tet)o  jjiBJctfa. 

9  $0  tjc  to  ^iraroc  ^irictto,  fotrcj  fci^itfic^  lubji 
ro^iriecji,  fij  bo  ^ivjeta  pfdjinliu. 

10  aSon  b\t  m  ^ivjccji,  a  ^isjct  Je  ]>\ijtS  njelio  fcjincni), 
a  ^rojet  jctio  ncxiofna. 

11  aSoii  ^fc^intje  bo  tc:^o  froojel^o,  a  cji  fiooji  jc£)o 
l^o^ri  ncffl^u. 

12  9Jajj  roele  (saf  je^o  f)o^rj;e  fac^u,  ttjm  ba  rcon  11105, 
fo  b»diu  "i^ojc  bjjec^i  t>.)li,  fotfl  bo  jc^o  mtna  rojcrja. 

13  JU^  ncjfiu  ftnvjc,  ani  froole  telio  cjjcia,  ani  freote 
jenel^o  iiiuja,  iilc  luot  5?ot)a  fu  narobjcni. 

14  *jl  to  frtDiro  fcjiui  po  cjieio,  a  6t)b[cfci)e  6e3 
nomi,  (a  m?  rcibjidjmi)  je^o  ftapiiop,  jafo  fragno^  te^o 
ienicjfe^o  narobjene^o  ^sjna  root  5Botja,)  pohK  nob^ 
a  braroblj. 


1  SBiJ  fad)o(3eiiu  ficfrf)o  to  ^(oroo,  a  to  floroo  fcefc^o 
^jobla  23ol}c)a,  a  Sot}g  befdjo  to  ploroo. 

2  3^0  fjame  tcfd)o  rob'  fadtopeiiu  ).iobta  ^6bci,a. 

3  ©d)i)tnc  roeji  §11  pfdjcS  to  ^amc  t)ujinonc,  a  bje6 
togo  faiiicgo  ncjo  nij  ^ujinone,  joj  jiiicnc  jo. 

4  aSl)  horn  faefdjo  jiiroeiie,  a  to  jiiroeuc  befdio  to  jjroctto 
tic^  jIoiBcforo. 

5  *Jl  to  ^roctlo  frocfdji  wo  tei  fc^anmofcji,  a  ta  fc^am= 
nofcj  ncjo  jo  tjopfdnmela. 

6  ^lomi  befd)0  root  *^o^go  1.io§(ani  f mcnom  So^anneS. 

7  Jen  ^jfdjijo  t'fnantftrcu,  abii  roon  root  togo  ^roetta 
fnauil,  abii  fd)i)fne  pfdiC'3  hogo  roevili. 

8  Sen  jjnmi  nebefdjo  to  piviitto,  o(e  ain  roon  fnaitil 
root  togo  firoctla. 

9  So  froetto  befd)o  to  roerne,  fotarej  ^uiroetlio  fujbcgo 
jloiteta  i.ifd)ibnjego  bo  togo  jjroeta. 

10  aSono  bcfdjo  rob  torn  ^roefcf^e,  a  ten  ^roet  jo  ^fc^cS 
no  tiujinoni,  ak  ten  fjroet  jo  iie^ufna. 

1 1  aSon  1)fd)i5D  bo  togo  ^roojogo,  a  tc  ^roojc  jogo  gorci 
hcroofedju. 

12  Jt'afj  rcele  pat  jogo  gorei  roofe^u,  tim  ba  mon  rcoj, 
aSo^j*  jefdH  ^orboroafdj  fotarej  bo  jogo  meria  roere. 

13  J^otavej  iieifn  f'ffdiroe  bani?  f'rcot}tc  togo  fc^eto, 
banij  f'rooi^le  jabnogo  mu^ja,  ate  f'Soljga  narojone.  _ 

14  *2lk  to  filoro'O  ^orboroa  fdjelo,  a  biiblafdio  rob  naS 
(a  mit  roijedjmii,  jogo  ffdiapnofc^,  ffdiapncfcj  afo  togo 
jabno  ^icrojonego  fS)nna  root  iffiofdjcjaj  jjotne  gnabi  a 
rocrnofcji. 


ON  THE  WENDISH,  OR  SORABIC  (UPPER  AND  LOWER), 
DIALECTS  AND  VERSIONS. 

The  Latin  terra,  Venedi,  with  its  corresponding  German  form,  Wenden,  originally  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  members  of  the  Sclavonic  family,  has  become  the  specific  appellation  of  a 
Sclavonic  tribe  located  in  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia.  These  people,  who  have  preserved  their 
Sclavonic  nationaUty  in  the  midst  of  a  Teutonic  population,  number  about  144,000  individuals,  of 
•whom  60,000  live  under  the  Saxon,  and  the  remainder  under  the  Prussian  dominion  ;  about  10,000 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  rest  to  the  Lutheran  Church.'  Two  dialects  are  predominant 
among  them,  of  which  that  of  Upper  Lusatia  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  Bohemian,  and  that 
of  Lower  Lusatia  to  Polish.  In  both  dialects,  the  use  of  the  article  and  various  peculiarities  of  con- 
struction have  been  borrowed  from  the  German ;  yet  the  characteristics  of  the  original  Sclavonic  are 
still  so  fully  retained,  that  when  Dr.  Pinkerton  was  travelling  through  the  country  he  was  enabled, 
merely  by  his  knowledge  of  Russian,  to  comprehend  much  that  was  said  by  the  peasantry.  The 
German  language  is  very  generally  spoken  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
eventually  supersede  the  Wendish. 
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Attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  at  an  early  period  to  translate  portions  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Wendish,  for,  in  1574,  a  translation  of  tlie  seven  penitential  Psalms  was  published  by  a  pastor  of  one 
of  the  churches.'  The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  were  translated  into  the  same  language, 
and  printed  in  1670,  at  Budissen,  or  Bautzen,  in  Upper  Lusatia ;  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians  were  translated  and  printed  in  1694,  by  Michael  Frencelius,  or  Frenzeln,  a  native  of  Cosela, 
in  Lusatia,  and  Lutheran  minister  of  Postwic.  Another  translation  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  was 
executed  by  Paul  Praetor,  Matthaei,  and  three  other  translators,  and  published  at  Bautzen  in  1695,  by 
the  express  order  of  the  States  of  Upper  Lusatia.  In  1703  the  Psalms,  and  in  1706  the  entire  New 
Testament,  translated  by  Michael  Frenzeln,  were  printed,  the  former  at  Budissen,  the  latter  at  Zettau, 
at  the  expense  of  Lady  Gersdorf,  grandmother  of  Count  Zmzcndorf,  for  gratuitous  distribution  among 
the  poor.  A  version  of  the  entire  Scriptiu-es,  in  LTpper  Wendish,  appeared  in  1728,  at  Budissen, 
translated  by  four  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Eleven  years  were  devoted  by  these  pastors  to  this 
translation,  which  is  said  strictly  to  follow  the  German  version  of  Luther.  An  amended  edition 
appeared  at  Budissen  in  1742,  and  a  third  edition  at  the  same  place  in  1797.  Another  version  in 
Upper  Wendish  was  prepared  by  Swotlic,  for  the  use  of  Eoman  Catholics.  It  still  exists  in  MS.,  and 
has  never  been  printed. 

Only  one  version  of  the  Scriptures  exists  in  the  Lower  Wendish  dialect.  The  New  Testament, 
translated  by  Gottlieb  Fabricio,  or  Fabricius,  was  printed  at  Kahrcn,  where  Fabricius  was  minister,  in 
1709.  It  was  a  translation  from  the  German,  and  appeared  with  the  German  text.  It  was  reprinted 
in  1728  and  1775.  The  first  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  was  published  separately  in  1796,  by 
Fritze. 

In  1814,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pinkerton,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Committee 
agreed  to  assist  the  Dresden  Society  in  printing  an  edition  of  3000  copies  of  the  version  of  1728,  for 
Upper  Lusatia.  The  edition  was  completed  in  1817,  under  the  care  of  a  printing  committee  of 
clergymen.  In  1816,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Pinkerton,  a  similar  edition  of  3000  copies  was  undertaken 
for  Lower  Lusatia  ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  paper  and  other  causes,  the  printing  was  not  commenced 
till  1818.  The  last  edition,  printed  by  the  Society  for  the  Upper  Lusatians,  left  the  press  at  Guns  in 
1849,  and  consists  of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  Psalms.  A  great  impediment, 
however,  to  the  free  and  fidl  distribution  of  the  Scriptiu-es  among  these  people  arises  from  their  dislike 
to  the  Bible  without  the  Apocrypha,  and  their  indifference  to  the  New  Testament  when  printed  alone. 


Le  Loug,  vol,  i.  p.  443. 


HUNGARIAN    WENDISH. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  WENDISH  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Vu  zacsetki  jc  bila  Recs,  i  ta  R^cs  je  bila  pri  Bogi,  i  Bog  je  bila  ta  Recs.  ^  Eta  je 
bila  vu  zacsetki  pri  Bogi.  ^  Vsza  szo  po  ny^  vcsinyena  i  brezi  nye  jc  nikaj  nej  vcsinyeno, 
stero  je  vcsinyeno.  ^  Vu  nye  jc  bio  'zitek,  i  te  'zitek  je  bio  szvetloszt  llidi.  '  I  ta  szvet- 
loszt  vu  kmiczi  szveti,  i  kmicza  jo  je  nej  zapopadnola.  "  Bio  je  eden  cslovek  od  Boga 
poszlani,  steroga  ime  jc  Ivan.  '  Etc  je  prisao  na  szvcdosztvo,  ka  bi  szvedocso  od  te  szvet- 
loszti,  da  bi  vszi  vervali  po  nyeni.  '*  On  jc  nej  bio  ta  szvetloszt,  nego  da  bi  szvedocso  od 
te  szvetloszti.  '  Eta  je  ta  isztinszka  szvetloszt,  stera  preszveti  vszakoga  csloveka  pridoc- 
sega  na  ate  szvet.  '°  Na  torn  szveti  je  bila,  i  te  szv^t  je  po  nye  vcsinyeni,  i  te  szvet  je 
ny6  nej  poznao.  "  Vu  lasztivna  szvoja  je  prisao,  i  ti  lasztivni  szo  ga  nej  gori  prijali.  ''^  Ki 
szo  ga  pa  gori  prijali,  diio  je  onim  obliiszt,  naj  szinovje  Bo'zi  bodo,  tim  vervajocsim  vu 
imeni  nyegovom.  '^  Ki  szo  nej  z  km,  niti  z  vole  tela,  niti  z  vole  mo'za,  nego  z  Boga 
porodjeni.  "  I  ta  Recs  jc  telo  vcsinyena,  i  prebivala  je  med  nami,  (i  vidili,  szmo  nye  diko, 
liki  diko  jedinorodjene  od  Ocse)  puna  iniloscse  ino  isztine. 

ON  THE  HUNGARIAN  WENDISH  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

A  PECULIAR  dialect  of  the  Wendisli  (resembling  in  some  degree  the  dialect  of  the  Slovaks,  and 
therefore  serving  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  ■  languages  of  the  eastern  and  western  Sclavonic 
stems)  is  spoken  by  about  15,000  Protestant  Sclavonians  in  the  Szala  and  other  districts  of  Hungary. 
The  New  Testament  has  been  translated  for  this  race  by  Stephen  Kuznico,  or  Kugmits,  an  edition  of 
•which  has  been  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  together  with  a  version  of  the 
Psahus,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trplan. 


LETTISH,    OE    LIYONIAN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  LETTISH,  OR  LIVONIAN,  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

©c^^funui  bija  tn§  9Ba^^rb«,  uit  tag  SBa^rJS  Bija  pi(  5)ecn;a,  un  £)eenj3  tija  tag  SBa^rbS.  ^  %a§  ipat&  eefa^ifunia 
bija  )5ec  Scema.  ^  gsij^ig  icctag  irr  bimitaS  gaur  to  pafc^u :  un  tes  ta  ^laf^a  ne  fag  ne  irr  barribtg,  fag  irr  barri^tg. 
*  ®effc^  wisaa  ta  bfi^iuiba  tnja,  un  ta  bfi^iriba  tija  to  jilirefu  gatp^umg.  ^  ^^^  ^^tg  gaifdjunig  -fpi^bcja  tumfiba,  un 
ta  tumflba  to  ne  fawc^me.  "  SBccng  ^ilmU  top^jc  fu^tiljtg  no  'S>ema,  Sa^nig  rca^rba.  ^  Xa§  patg  na^^jc  <3C^5  Iccjibag, 
fa  tag  Icc^^iht  bo^tu  no  ta  gaifdjunia,  fa  reiffi  tij^etu  ^aur  to.  ^  gSiftfct)  ^jatg  ne  bija  taS  gaifcbunig,  bet  fa  tag  lecjibu 
bofjtu  no  ta  gaifdjuma.  »  Jag  bija  tag  i^eng  gai{cl)uutg,  fag  V^afaule  na^ftamg  iriffug  jidccfug  apffaibro.  i"  aStnfd; 
bija  ^jafiulc,  un  ta  pafaute  irr  barrita  jaut  ivmu :  bet  ta  pofaute  to  nc  ^jajlnne.  'i  aSmfd;  na^ije  faicd  [aictiba,  un  tee 
faiiieji  irinwu  ne  uSue£)me.  '^  sguj  .((.f  ^^i^^m  ugncbme,  teem  rcittfcfi  beice  reaHag  Deewa  be^rnecnt  tapt,  teent,  fag  1153  u6 
rciftsa  lua^rbu.  "  j?ag  ne  no  afiuim,  nei  no  meefu  gribbeft^anag  nei  pe^5  fa^ba  wibxa  vra^ta,  bet  fag  no  Seerea 
bununufdji.  "  Uii  tag  QSa^rbS  tappc  mccfa,  un  bfi^iBoia  mu^fu  flavpa,  pilng  fc^e^Iajtibag  un  pateeftbag,  un  mel^g 
reiHftvi  got}bibu  rebfejant,  ta^bu  go^bibu,  fa  ta  irceniga  peebfimmufdja  ©e^Ia  no  Zti^m. 

ON  THE  LETTISH,  OR  LIVONIAN,  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  maritime  portion  of  Livonia,  bordering  on  the 
Baltic,  and  also  part  of  Coiu-land,  are  occupied  by  the  small  nation  to  whom  this  dialect  is  vernacular. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  these  people  were  considered  by  the  Moravian  missionaries  to 
be  further  advanced  in  civiUsation  than  the  Esthonians  ;  and  no  less  than  5000  persons  in  Livonia 
were  said  at  that  period  to  be  believers,  or  at  least  inquirers,  in  the  way  of  salvation.'  According  to 
the  census  of  1838,  the  number  of  Letts,  or  Livonians,  was  estimated  at  740,000.  They  belong,  in 
general,  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Characteristics  of  the  Dialect. — The  Lettish  and  Lithuanian  are  both  cognate  dialects  of 
the  Old  Prussian  language,  now  extinct ;  but  Lettish  has  admitted  many  Finnish  and  German  elements, 
and  has  lost  the  simplicity  of  its  ancient  grammatical  structure.  Its  orthography  is  regulated  according 
to  the  German  model ;  and  a  system  so  ill  calculated  to  express  the  peculiarities  of  its  articulations 
causes  this  dialect  to  appear  intricate  and  abstruse  to  foreigners. 

Version  or  the  Scriptures  in  this  Dialect. — A  version  of  the  Gospels  in  Lettish  is 
ascribed  to  Elger,  a  Livonian,  who  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1607,  and  published  a  work, 
entitled  "  Christian  Institutes"  in  his  native  dialect ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  version  was  ever 
committed  to  the  press.  The  Livonians  are  indebted  for  their  version  of  the  Bible  to  Ernest  Gliick, 
dean  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Livonia.  He  was  a  native  of  Saxony,  and  on  his  settlement  in  Livonia 
he  was  grieved  to  find  that  the  jDCople  were  still  destitute  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  tongue. 
He  therefore  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  task  of  producing  a  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures 
from  the  sacred  originals ;  and  with  this  object  in  view  he  repaired  to  Hamburgh,  there  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  undertaking,  by  studying  Hebrew  imder  Edzardi,  the  celebrated  Hebraist.  On  his 
return  to  Livonia  in  the  year  1680,  Gliick  commenced  his  version,  to  wliich  he  devoted  the  chief  part 
of  his  time  during  a  period  of  eight  years.^  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  1685,  and  the 
entire  Bible  in  1689,  at  Riga.  The  work  was  edited,  and  probably  revised,  by  John  Fischer,  a 
German  professor  of  divinity,  and  general  superintendent  of  Livonia ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Charles  XI., 
who  had  commanded  its  publication,  and  by  whom  every  expense  attending  it  was  paid.  It  is  stated, 
in  a  preface  by  the  translator  or  editor,  that  all  efforts  to  establish  schools  among  the  Livonians  had 
proved  impracticable,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  people,  imtil  endeavours  were  made  to  give  them 
the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue ;  then,  the  writer  tells  us,  the  grace  of  God  was  so  manifested  among 
them,  that  they  not  only  became  willing  to  be  taught,  but  made  astonishing  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  Only  1500  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed  ;  the  paper  was  obtained  from  France,  and 
a  singular  incident  occurred  during  the  voyage.  The  vessel  in  which  this  paper  was  deposited  was 
taken  by  a  pirate ;  but  on  being  informed  that  the  paper  was  intended  for  an  impression  of  the  Bible, 
the  pirate  instantly  released  the  vessel  with  its  cargo,  and  sufiered  it  to  proceed  on  its  voyage.'  This 
edition  was  so  soon  exhausted,  that  early  in  the  following  century  it  was  found  necessary  to  imdertake 
another.  The  care  of  this  edition  devolved  on  James  Benjamin  Fischer,  son  and  successor  of  Jolin 
Fischer,  the  editor  of  the  first  edition.  The  text  was  diligently  revised  by  five  divines,  and,  on  the 
completion  of  their  labours,  an  edition  of  9000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at  Konigsberg, 
in  1739.     The  New  Testament  had  previously  appeared  separately  at  Eiga  in  1730. 

In  1814,  another  impression  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  the  received  edition  of  Fischer, 
without  alterations  or  additions,  was  commenced  at  Mittau,  in  Courland,  where  the  Courland  section 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Bible  Society  was  estabhshed.''  This  echtion,  which  consisted  of  15,000  copies, 
left  the  press  in  1815.  In  1824,  it  appeared  from  the  Report  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  that  there 
had  been  printed  by  the  Society  30,000  New  Testaments,  and  nearly  4000  Bibles,  in  this  dialect. 

1  Seventh  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  65.  ^  Townley's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  445. 

2  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  p.  1 1 1.  •  Tenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societj-,  p.  147. 


LITHUANIAN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  LITHUANIAN  VERSION.  ^ 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

SPrabgoje  Bunjo  Bo'iiS,  (Sieiso  ©untiS)  ir  taS  3obt8  6unjo  :pric  ©icioo,  ir  ©tewaS  Bureo  taS  3obi8.  ^  3!a8  ))at§ 
^jrabjoi'  tureo  frif  2)ie>uo.  ^  SBiffi  baiftai  to  ipadU  bari)ti  ^ra,  ir  ht  to  niefo  nicra  bartjta,  fa8  bnrijta  sjra.  *  3cmme 
tmco  C)9wafli3,  ir  gt}iBafli8  buivo  (jn;icfi)6c  ^monii.  ^  3r  toji  j!ancfi)6e  tamfi^Beje  ^reiecgia,  tct  tamf'.)tc  tai  nc  iJcrmanc. 
^  ©ureo  §mesiu8  3)ie)vo  fufiaS,  Son's  ivnrbu,  ^  Sag  (jatg  atcjo  lubbimui,  a^k  t\  f,mt\nh  lubbtt',  tab  jie  »;iffi  pa  ji 
tiffctu.  8  3i8  ne  fcunjo  ^ivief*)6e,  tct  fab  lubbUu  a)i>k  i<(  ^ivicfiibfi.  »  @jiji  fcuii'O  tifra  fioicfijlic,  apfjunccjanti  iviffuS 
§mone8,  atcinanc5u8+  p  fivicta^.  i"  <sji  tnnvo  fanctc,  ir  fanct'8  iicr  ta^barijtaS  i}ra ;  it  froiet'S  joS  nc  ^jajinno.  ^  3i8  t 
fareajc^  atcjo,  ir  fairicji  jo  nc  i.>rtemc.  ^^  SBc-t  ficE  ji-  ^Jricnic,  ticin8  bau'C  mac-i  iDicico  icaifaiS  pafloti  turric  tif  4-  jo  iwarba. 
"  Jlurric  nc  ifj  tvaujo,  ncv)  ifj  funo  noro,  nci)  ijj  resjro  novo,  tct  ifrSinco  gimniej.  "3rta8  jobi3  ^lafiojo  funu  ir  gijrc^no 
tar^j  mufil,  ir  me8  matcni  jo  gflrt\,[garOc,fatp  reicngimnuiflo  SunauS  if  Zmo,  )f\lnc{  matonc8  ir  ticfoS.] 

ON  THE  LITHUANIAN  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

Lithuania,  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  is  now  chiefly  subject  to  Russia. 
Its  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1838,  amounts  to  2,358,500.  The  Lithuanian  dialect  is 
now  spoken  only  by  the  peasantry,  Polish  being  the  language  of  the  middle  and  upj)er  classes.  Thus 
excluded  from  the  influences  of  refinement  and  civilization,  Lithuanian  has  preserved  its  peculiar 
structure  more  faithfully  than  most  of  the  other  languages  of  its  class.  It  has  retained  seven  cases, 
three  numbers,  and  three  genders ;  and  of  all  the  idioms  spoken  in  Europe,  it  is  acknowledged  to 
approximate  the  nearest  to  the  Sanscrit. 

The  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  this  dialect  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  John  Bretkius,  of  Bammeln,  near  Friedland,  and  pastor  of  Labiau.  He  afterwards  became  pastor 
of  the  Lithuanian  Church  at  Konigsberg.  He  commenced  the  version  in  1579,  and  completed  it  in 
1590.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  work  committed  to  the  press,  but  deposited  the  MS.  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Konigsberg:  the  New  Testament,  with  the  Psalms,  occupying  three  volumes  in  4to.,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Old  Testament  five  volumes  in  folio.  The  Psalms  were  corrected  and  revised  by  lihcsa,  the 
successor  of  Bretkius,  in  concert  with  other  divines ;  and  an  edition  was  published,  with  Luther's 
German  version,  in  1625.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1700,  by  order  of 
Frederic  I.,  king  of  Prussia.  Another  translation  of  the  Bible  in  this  dialect,  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  Polish  version,  was  executed  by  Chylinski,  a  native  of  Lithuania,  and  a  Lutheran.  It 
was  printed  in  London  in  1660,  where  the  translator  died  in  1668.  All  the  cojjies  of  this  edition 
appear  to  liave  been  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  without  title,  proceeding  no  further 
than  the  Psalms. 

Another  edition  of  Bretkius's  version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  addition  of  the  Psalms, 
was  printed  at  Konigsberg  in  1727,  and  the  Psalms  separately,  at  the  same  place,  in  1728.  As  it  was 
foimd,  however,  that  this  version  was  written  in  the  dialect  of  Upper  Lithuania,  rather  than  in  that 
spoken  in  Prussia,  the  Prussian  king,  Frederic  William,  ordered  the  Rev.  John  Jacob  Quandt,  his  first 
chaplain  at  Konigsberg,  to  undertake  a  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  Mr.  Quandt,  with  the 
assistance  of  twelve  other  clergymen,  completed  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  m  1727, 
and  the  entire  Bible  was  completed  and  printed  at  Konigsberg  in  1735.  The  translation  was  made 
chiefly  from  Luther's  German  version,  and  aid  was  drawn  from  Bretkius's  version.  A  second  edition 
of  the  Bible,  with  the  German  text,  was  published  at  Konigsberg  in  1755.  The  Psalms  had  been 
separately  printed  in  1728,  and  the  New  Testament  in  1749. 

In  1806,  information  was  transmitted  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  that  although  the 
province  of  Lithuania  possessed  74  churches  and  460  schools,  the  people  were  almost  destitute  of  the 
Scriptures.  An  edition  of  3000  copies  of  the  Bible  was  accordingly  undertaken  by  the  Society  at 
Konigsberg  ;  but,  owing  to  various  delays,  it  did  not  leave  the  press  till  1816.  In  1824,  a  new  edition 
of  the  same  appeared,  encouraged  by  the  Society ;  and  in  1836,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Psalms,  consisting  of  nearly  5000  copies,  was  published  by  the  Society  at  Tilsit. 


SAMOGITIAN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  SAMOGITIAN  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Isz  pradzios  buv/o  zodis,  o  zodis  buwo  pas  Diewa,  o  Diewu  buwo  zodis.  ^  Tay  buwo 
isz  pradzios  pas  Diewa.  ^  Wisi  dayktay  par  ji  stojos,  o  be  ano  niekas  ne  stojos,  kastikt 
stojos.  *  Jame  buwo  giwenimas,  o  giwenimas  buwo  szwiesibe  zmoniu  :  '  O  szwesibe 
tamsibese  szwieczia  o  tamsibes  jos  ne  apeme.  ''  Buwo  zmogus  siunstas  nuog  Diewo, 
kurio  wardas  buwo  Jonas.  '  Tasay  atejo  ant  ludiimo,  idant  duotu  ludiima:  ape  szwiesibe 
idant  wisi  tiketu  par  ana.  *  Is  nebuwo  szwiesibe,  bet  idant  duotu  ludiima  ape  szwiesibe. 
'■'  Buwo  szwiesibe  tikra,  kuri  apszwieczia  kiekwiena  zmogu  ateynanti  ant  to  swieto. 
'"  Buwo  ant  S'oieto,  ir  swietas  par  ji  stojos,  o  swietas  jo  nepazino.  "  Sawump  atejo,  o 
sawieji  jo  ne  prijeme.  '^  O  kurie  tikt  prieme  ji,  dawe  jems  galibe,  idant  stotus  sunumis 
Diewo,  tiems,  kurie  tiki  wardan  jo.  '*  Kurie  ne  isz  kraujo,  ney  isz  noro  kuno,  ney  isz  noro 
wiro,  bet  isz  Diewo  uzgime.  '*  O  zodis  stojosi  kunu,  ir  giweno  tarp  musu  (ir  regejome 
garbe  jo,  garbe  kaypo  wienatijo  nuog  Tiewo)  pilna  malones  ir  tiesos. 

ON  THE  SAMOGITIAN  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

The  Samogitian,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Lithuanian,  is  spoken  in  three  districts  of  Lithuania, 
namely,  Tclcha,  Schavil,  and  Rosina.'  The  Samogitians  number  about  112,000  individuals,  and  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  persuasion.^  In  1814,  the  New  Testament  had  been  for 
the  first  time  translated  into  this  dialect,  by  Prince  Gedroitz,  bishop  of  Samogitia,  who  designed  to 
print  1000  copies  at  Wilna  at  his  own  expense.  The  Russian  Bible  Society  agreed  to  provide  4000 
additional  copies,  and  the  London  Committee  paid  for  tlie  binding.  The  edition,  when  completed, 
was  so  thankfully  received,  that,  two  years  afterwards,  the  Parent  Society  made  a  grant  of  £250  in  aid 
of  a  second  edition.  It  left  the  press  in  1816,  and  consisted  of  5000  copies.'  A  third  edition,  also 
consisting  of  5000  copies,  was  printed  about  the  year  1831,  by  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Cazemir,  at  Wilna.     The  Old  Testament  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  this  dialect. 


>  Thiiteeuth  Report  of  British  and  Forei|?n  Bible  Soeietj',  p.  112.  2  Pinlierton's  Russia,  p.  106. 

3  Twelftli  Report  of  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  75. 


CLASS  IV.-DETACHED  FAMILIES. 

A.    EUSKARIAN      FAMILY. 

FEENCH   BASQUE. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  FRENCH  BASQUE  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Hastean  Hit^a  cen,  eta  Hit^a  Jaincoarequin  cen,  eta  Hitz  hau  Jaincoa  cen.  ^  Hastean 
Jaincoarequin  cen.  ^  Gau^a  guciac  eguinic  i^an  dire  hartaz,  eta  hura  gabe  deus  ezta 
eguin  i9an,  eguin  direnetaric.  ■*  Hartan  cen  bicia,  eta  bicia  guiyonen  arguia  cen.  ^  Eta 
arguiac  arguitcen  du  ilhumbetan,  bainan  ilhumbec  ez  dute  errecebitu.  "  Bacen  guicon 
bat  icena  ^uena  Joannes  ;  cein  baitcen  egorria  Jaincoaz.  '  Ethorri  cen  lekhucotassunean, 
bihurceco  lekhucotassuna  arguiari,  amoreagatic  guciec  sinhex  ce9aten  hartaz.  *  Hura 
ezcen  arguia,  bainan  egorria  cen  lekhucotassunaren  bihurceco  arguiari.  ^  Argui  hau 
eguiazcoa  cen,  arguitcen  duena  mundurat  ethorcen  diren  guigon  guciac.  '"  Munduan  cen, 
eta  mundua  eguin  i^an  da  hartaz  ;  bainan  munduac  ez  du  e^agutu.  "  Bererat  ethorri 
cen,  eta  bereenec  ez  dute  errecebitu.  "'  Bainan  errecebitu  duten  guciei,  eman  dei  5ucena 
Jaincoaren  haur  eguinei  igaiteco,  erran  nahida  haren  Icenean  sinhexten  duenei.  '^  Ceinac 
ez  baitire  sorthuac  odolez,  ez  haraguiaren  borondateaz,  ez  guigonaren  borondateaz ; 
bainan  sorthu  dire  Jaincoaz.  '"'  Eta  Hitga  eguin  igan  da  haragui ;  egotu  da  gurequin 
graciaz  eta  eguiaz  bethea;  eta  behondaztu  dugu  haren  loria,  Aitaren  Seme  bakharrari 
darocan  loria  begala. 

ON  THE  FRENCH  BASQUE  DIALECT  AND  VERSIONS. 

The  Frencli  dialect  of  tlie  Basque  language  is  spoken,  in  the  south-western  extremity  of  France, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  by  a  population  of  about  120,000  individuals.  This  district  is  about  sixty 
miles  in  length  by  forty  in  breadth ;  it  formerly  included  the  three  subdivisions  of  Labour,  Lower 
Navarre,  and  Soule,  and  it  is  now  comprehended  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  In  parts 
of  the  neighbouring  departments  of  Gers  and  Upper  Pyrenees,  Basque  is  stUl  the  language  of  the 
peasantry,  wliile  French  is  spoken  in  the  towns. 

Charactekistics  of  the  Language. — The  Basque  is  one  of  the  most  singular  idioms  of 
Europe.  In  some  of  its  characteristics  it  exhibits  remarkable  traits  of  analogy  with  Mandchou,  with 
Finnish,  and  with  several  distinct  famiUes  of  languages  spoken  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia. 
Like  tliem,  it  has  no  difference  of  terminations  in  noims  and  pronoims  to  mark  the  variation  of  gender; 
and,  hke  them  also,  it  subjoins  prepositions  and  other  particles,  and  even  personal  and  relative  pronouns, 
to  nouns  and  verbs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  differs  from  them  in  the  abundance  of  its  inflections,  and  in 
its  use  of  auxihary  verbs.  In  its  elaborate  system  of  verbal  conjugation,  Basque  approximates  closely 
to  the  American  or  Polysynthetic  class  of  languages  ;  and  it  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the 
sound  of  F  is  wanting  in  most  American  languages  and  in  Basque,  and  that  in  both  a  strong  antipathy 
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is  manifested  to  the  immediate  junction  of  mute  and  liquid  consonants.'  Many  Sanscrit  words  exist  in 
Basque ;  but  in  tlie  collocation  of  these  words,  says  Mr.  Borrow,  the  Tartar  form  is  most  decidedly 
observable.  These  Sanscrit  derivatives  are  usually  divested  of  their  initial  consonant,  and  made  to 
commence  with  a  vowel ;  for  Basque  is  emphatically  a  vowel  language,  employing  comparatively  but 
few  consonants,  and  out  of  every  ten  words  perhaps  eight  may  be  said  to  begin  and  to  end  with  a  vowel.^ 
The  natural  result  of  this  preponderance  of  vowels  is  a  high  degree  of  softness  and  melody,  in  wliicli 
the  Basque  is  said  to  exceed  even  the  Italian.  In  point  of  antiquity,  Basque  far  surpasses  most  of  the 
languages  now  spoken  in  Europe ;  it  was  originally  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Iberi,  a  people 
generally  regarded  as  the  earliest  settlers  in  Spain ;  and  from  them,  as  Humboldt  has  clearly  proved, 
the  present  Euskaldunes,  or  natives  of  the  Basque  provinces,  are  descended.  Basque  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  possessed  an  alphabet  proper  to  itself,  and  in  all  books  which  have  been  printed  in  this 
language  Roman  letters  are  used. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  entire  New  Testament,  in  Basque, 
was  printed  at  Eochelle  in  1571.  It  was  translated  by  John  de  Llcarrague,  and  was  dedicated  to 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  brought  out  at  her  expense.^  The  dialect  in  which  it  is 
written  is  that  of  Lower  Navarre.  The  translator  is  said  to  have  been  a  minister  of  the  Kcformed 
Church,  and  a  native  of  Beam. 

More  than  two  centuries  elapsed  before  any  other  edition  of  the  Testament  was  printed  for  the 
Basque  people,  and  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  it  was  found  impossible, 
notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search,  to  meet  with  a  single  copy  among  them.''  A  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  of  1571  had,  however,  been  providentially  deposited,  probably  by  a  French  refugee, 
in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  From  this  cop)y  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
printed,  in  1825,  at  Bayonne,  1000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Pyt,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Beam.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  interposed  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  this  edition,  and  he  possessed  himself  of  no  less  than  800  copies,  wliich  he 
destroyed.  Far  from  being  discouraged  at  this  opposition,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
proceeded  with  their  important  work,  and,  after  some  delay,  a  new  and  well-qualified  editor  was  met 
with,  named  Montleza.  Under  the  care  of  this  editor,  and  the  superintendence  of  friends  at  Bourdeaux 
and  Bayonne,  the  text  of  1571  was  altered  in  accordance  with  the  modern  forms  of  the  language,  and 
so  many  changes  were  introduced  as  virtually  to  constitute  a  new  version.  An  edition,  consisting  of 
1000  copies  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts,  with  1000  separate  copies  of  St.  Matthew,  and  1000  copies 
of  the  entire  New  Testament,  was  completed  at  press  in  1829.  The  distribution  of  this  edition  was 
carried  on  with  much  activity,*  and  the  opposition  it  encountered  had  only  the  ellect  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  many  to  the  contents  of  the  sacred  book. 

As  to  the  results  produced  in  these  provinces  by  the  circulation  of  the  Basque  and  French 
Scriptures,  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mr.  Pyt  (above  mentioned)  is  remarkable.  "  In  1821,"  he  said, 
"  I  found  the  people  of  Beam  utter  strangers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  consequently  to  the 
life  of  God.  I  have  left  it  in  1830  in  a  very  different  condition.  It  is  to  the  Bible  that  the  change 
must  be  attributed.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  had  little  success  before  the  establishment  of  Bible 
Societies  in  Beam ;  but  when  they  had  spread  the  word  of  the  Lord, — when  this  word  had  found  its 
way  to  each  church,  and  in  each  church  to  a  goodly  number  of  families, — then  they  began  seriously  to 
think  about  that  which  the  servants  of  God  were  preaching.  There  was  much  inquiry  about  the  truth, 
and  from  that  time  the  blessed  work  proceeded  ;  and  it  continues  to  do  so  still,  with  the  same  happy 
results." 

1  Pilchard's  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  23,  24.  3  Lecluse,  Grammaire  Basque,  p.  21. 

2  Borrow's  Bible  in  Spain,  p.  218.  *  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xxix. 

'  Twenty-sLxth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xxL\. 


SPANISH    BASQUE. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  SPANISH  BASQUE  VERSION. 
St.  LUKE,  Chap.  xv.  w.  1 1  to  24. 

"  Gueyago  esan  zuan :  Guison  batec  izan  cituan  semebi.  '^Eta  ayetaco  chiquienac 
esan  cion  bcre  aitari ;  Aita,  ecarzu  tocatcen  zaidan  haciendaren  partea.  Eta  berac  partitu 
cien  hacienda.  ''Eta  ez  egun  asco  gueroz  juntatu  zuan  seme  chiquienac  berea  san  gustia, 
eta  juan  zan,  pais  urruti  batera,  eta  an  ondatu  zuan  bere  arceco  gustia,  vicio  etan  viciaz. 
"  Eta  gustia  gastatu  zuan  can,  ctorri  zan  goce  aundi  bat  paraje  artan,  eta  bcra  asi  zan 
premia  e  duquitcen.  '■'  Eta  juan  zan,  eta  akleratu  zan  paraje  artaco  batengana ;  cenec 
bialdu  zuan  bcre  bascrrira,  cerriac  gordetcera.  '°  Eta  deseatcen  zuan,  bere  zabela,  cerriac 
jaten  zutenaren  asalaquin  bctctcea :  eta  etzion  iilorc  ematen.  "  Bailo,  bereganatu  zanean 
esan  zuan :  ;  Ccmbait  jornalaric  daucate  nere  aitaren  echean  oguia  sobratua,  eta  ni  emen 
goceac  ilcen  nago!  '*  Alcliatuco  naiz,  eta  juangonaiz  nere  aitagana,  eta  esango  diot:  Aita, 
pecatu  eguin  nuen  ceruaren  contra,  eta  zure  aurrean  :  ''"'  Ezdet  mereci  zure  semea  deitua, 
izatea  :  eguinazazu  zure  jornalariac  becela.  ^"  Eta  alchatu  eta  juan  zan  bere  aitagana.  Eta 
nola  oraindic  cegoan  urruti,  icusi  zuan  bere  aitac,  eta  muvituzan  misecordiara,  eta  beragana 
corrica  juanaz,  botacion  besoac  lepora,  eta  lastana  emancion.  "  Eta  semeac  esan  cion  : 
Aita  pecatu  eguindet  ceruaren  contra  eta  zure  aurrean :  ez  det  mereci  zure  semea  deitua 
izatea.  ^^  Banc  aitac  esan  cien  bere  morroyai :  Ecarri  itzazute  onera  aguro  arroparic 
ederrena,  eta  janciozute,  eta  jarriozute  eraztuna  beatcean,  eta  onetacoac  onetan :  ^'Eta 
ecarriezazute  idisco  guicen  bat,  ilzazute,  eta  jan  zagun,  eta  celebradaigun  banquete  bat : 
^*  Cergatic  nere  seme  au  illazan,  eta  berriz  vicitu  da :  galduzan,  eta  arquitua  izanduda. 
Eta  asiciran  banquetea  celebratcen. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  BASQUE  DIALECT  AND  VEESION. 

The  three  Basque  provinces  of  Spain  (Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  and  Alava)  are  bounded  north  by  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  west  and  south  by  Old  Castile,  and  east  by  France  and  Navarre.  They  contain  a 
population  of  316,000  ;  Basque  is  the  language  of  the  peasantry,  but  Spanish  is  spoken  in  the  towns, 
and  is  understood  throughout  these  provinces.  The  religion,  as  in  the  rest  of  Spain  and  in  the  French 
Basque  districts,  is  Roman  Catholicism.  Spanish  Basque  also  appears  to  be  spoken  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Navarre.  It  does  not  dlfier  very  materially  from  French  Basque,  either  in  its  structure  or 
vocabulary.  The  Biscayan  dialect  in  particular  is  distinguished  by  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Escuara, 
which  simply  means  vernacular. 

Many  Spanish  words  have  been  engrafted  on  Spanish  Basque,  and  in  consequence  of  these 
additions,  and  of  other  alterations  induced  by  the  process  of  time,  the  version  of  1571  (mentioned  in 
our  account  of  French  Basque)  is  now  scarcely  intelligible.  And  although  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  have  given  to  the  Basque  districts  of  France  an  edition  of  the  entire  New  Testament, 
yet  no  portion  whatever  of  the  Scriptures  appears  to  have  been  printed  in  Spanish  Basque  until  1838, 
when  Mr.  George  Borrow,  with  the  aid  of  the  Society,  edited  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke.  The  translation  had  been  executed  by  a  Basque  physician,  named  Oteiza,  and 
Mr.  Borrow  had  retained  the  MS.  two  years  in  his  possession  before  committing  it  to  the  press  ;  during 
which  interval  he  had  sought  the  advice  and  opinion  of  Basque  scholars.  The  translation  did  not 
meet  with  unquahfied  approbation,  yet  it  seemed  impossible  at  that  time  to  obtain  a  better.  In  1848 
this  version  of  St.  Luke  was  revised  and  amended  by  the  translator,  and  printed  in  a  second  edition, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  through  their  agent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
were  also  translated  under  the  same  circumstances,  but  are  not  yet  printed. 
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B.    FINNISH     FAM  I  LY. 


FINNISH. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  FINNISH  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

5llufa  oil  ©ana,  ia  fe  <5ana  oti  Sumatan  tl^fona,  Ja  Sumata  oti  fe  <Sono.  ^  3;dmd  oti  alufa  Sumalan  tsjfijnd. 
'  Staifti  owat  fen  fautta  Ui/Dl^t ;  [a  ilman  fltd  d  ote  mitaan  tc'^tij,  jofa  tc^t!?  on.  ■•  >§dnefd  oli  ©Idmd,  ja  (Slami  oli 
i|miflcn  SBalfeuS.  *  3a  fe  SBatfeug  ^jimcijbefd  ijSM^aa,  jota  ei  ^inic?8  fdflttdnl)t.  ^  i^^i  mieS  oli  Id^ctettij  Sumalalba, 
jonga  nimi  oti  Sol^anneg.  '  @c  tuti  flitd  SBatfeubefia  tobifianiaan,  cttd  faiffi  uffoifit  :^dnen  fauttanfa.  «  gj  :^an  oUut 
fe  20alfeu3,  nuitta  ^dn  oti  td^etcttt)  5lBatfeubcfia  tobijlamaan.  ^  ©e  oli  totinen  SBalfeug,  jofa  reatifiaa  faiffi  i^mifet, 
jotfa  maitmaan  tutereat.  ">  ©e  oti  maitmafa,  ja  maitma  on  '^dnen  fauttanfa  tc^tij ;  ja  ci  maitina  f)dnbd  tunbcnut. 
1'  >§an  tuti  omittenfa,  ja  ei  ^dnen  omanfa  l^dnbd  ottancet  «afian.  '^  JKutta  niitte,  jotfa  ^dnen  otit  reajtan,  anboi  ^dn 
woiman  Sumatan  la^jflri  tulla ;  jotfa  ufforeat  ^dnen  nimenfa  ^ddtte.  '^  Sotfa  ei  reerefld,  eifd  til^an  tat)bofia,  ei  mgoS 
mie^cn  ta^bofta,  mutta  Sumatafta  fsjnbijncet  orcat.  '^  3a  ©ana  tuti  Sifcari,  ja  afui  meibdn  feafanime,  (ja  me  ndimme 
^dnen  funnianfa  niinfuin  ainoan  SPojan  funnian  Sfdfid,)  td^jnnd  armoa  ja  totuutta. 

ON  THE  FINNISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESION. 

Geogeaphical  Extent  and  Statistics. — In  the  earliest  periods  of  history  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  whom  the 
Sclavonians  called  Tschoudi.  All  the  tribes  of  this  race  were  subjugated  by  the  German,  Tartar,  or 
Sclavonian  nations  ;  and  in  many  instances  they  were  displaced  by  their  conquerors,  and  driven  to  the 
most  barren  and  mountainous  districts  of  the  north.  In  the  extreme  north-western  portion  of  the 
Russian  empire,  we  meet  with  one  of  the  principal  of  these  tribes,  called  the  Finns,  from  whom  the 
country  which  they  inhabit  derives  its  name.  Finland  formerly  constituted  one  of  the  live  divisions  of 
Sweden,  but  since  1809  it  has  been  subject  to  Russia ;  the  rites  of  the  Swedish  Church  are,  however, 
still  observed,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  in  number  to  about  1,300,000,  are,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  Lutheran  faith.  The  Finns  were  converted  to  Christianity  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  by  means  of  an  EngUsh  missionary,  who  was  the  first  bishop  and  martyr  in  Finland.' 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  Finnish  presents  several  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Mongoles,  Mandshm-ians,  and 
Tungusians.     Like  them,  its  nouns  are  mcapable  of  inflection,  and  an  additional  word  is  requisite  to 
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denote  the  variations  of  case,  number,  and  sex ;  its  prepositions  and  pronouns  are  suffixed  to  the  words 
they  modify,  and,  moreover,  the  vocabularies  of  all  these  languages  are  jjervaded  by  a  peculiar  system 
of  vocalic  harmony.  Finnish  verbs  have  only  two  tenses,  the  past  and  the  present,  and  the  future  is 
expressed  by  adding  to  the  form  of  the  present  some  word  indicative  of  a  future  action  or  state  of  being.' 
Many  Russian  and  Swedish  words  enter  into  Finnish,  the  consequence  of  the  political  relations  between 
these  nations. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. —  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformation  into  Finland,  the  New  Testament  was  translated  into  Finnish  by  Michael  Agricola,  rector, 
and  afterwards  bishop,  of  Abo.  He  was  a  native  of  Finland,  and  after  having  studied  divinity  at 
"Wittemberg,  was  recommended  by  Luther  to  Gustavus  I.,  king  of  Sweden.  His  version  was  printed 
at  Stockholm,  in  quarto,  in  1548.  It  contains  a  preface  by  Agricola,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
translation  was  made  from  the  Greek,  with  the  aid  of  the  Latin,  German,  and  Swedish  versions. 
A  translation  of  the  Psalms  was  undertaken  about  the  same  period  by  Paul  Justen,  rector  of  the  High 
School  in  Abo,  in  which  work  he  engaged  his  scholars  by  way  of  exercise.-  The  translation  was  revised 
by  Agricola,  and  printed  at  Stockholm  in  1551,  with  a  curious  poetical  address  to  the  reader,  descriptive 
of  the  idolatry  of  the  Finns.  During  the  same  year,  several  detached  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  translated  and  pubhshed  by  Agricola.  In  his  preface  to  these  translations,  he  expressed  his 
sorrow  at  the  impossibiUty  of  proceeding  with  the  work,  unless  adequate  funds  could  be  procured,  and 
pledged  himself  to  the  completion  of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  provided  that  he  inet  with 
encouragement  in  the  sale  of  his  previous  editions.  Certain  political  obstacles,  however,  impeded 
from  time  to  time  the  pubhcation  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in  Finnish;  and  at  length,  in  1636,  the 
clergy  of  Finland  appealed  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  to  furnish  them  with  a  version  in  their 
vernacular  tongue.  In  consequence  of  this  petition,  orders  were  given  for  the  preparation  of  an  accurate 
translation  at  Abo,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Finland,  on  account  of  the  University  estabHshed  there, 
and  the  greater  purity  of  the  language  spoken  in  that  city.^  The  execution  of  the  work  was  intrusted 
to  ^schillus  Petrous,  doctor  and  professor  of  Divinity,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Abo  ;  to  Martin 
Stodius,  professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Abo ;  to  Gregory  Matthaji,  pastor  of 
Puken  ;  and  to  Henry  Hoffinan,  professor  of  Divinity,  and  pastor  of  Maschoen.  The  translation  was 
made  from  the  original  texts,  and  Luther's  marginal  glosses  were  subjoined  to  the  chapters.  It  was 
printed  at  Stockholm,  in  folio,  with  a  dedication  to  Queen  Christina.  Another  edition,  in  the  same 
form,  was  published  in  1644. 

Another  version,  likewise  executed  from  the  inspired  originals,  by  Henry  Florin,  pastor  of 
Paemaren,  was  published  at  Abo  in  1685  ;  but  this  version  is  comparatively  little  known,  the  Bible 
sanctioned  by  Queen  Christina  having,  from  its  first  appearance,  been  received  into  general  circulation 
as  the  authorised  version  of  Finland. 

Editions  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  text  of  Queen  Christina's  version,  appeared  in  1732, 
1740,  1774,  and  1776.  But,  except  two  quarto  editions  in  1758  and  1776  (the  latter  of  which  was 
publislicd  l)y  subscription),  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  publish  the  entire  Bible  in  Finnish,  until 
the  introduction,  in  1811,  of  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Finland.  In 
consequence  of  the  pecuniary  aid  afforded  by  that  Society,  and  the  zealous  efforts  of  their  agent, 
Dr.  Paterson,  a  Bible  Society  was  ibrmed  at  Abo ;  a  report  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
he  contributed  a  large  donation  from  his  private  purse,  besides  granting  to  the  Society,  for  live  years, 
that  part  of  the  corn  tithes  which  was  originally  appropriated  to  printing  the  Scriptures,  but  which  in 
latter  times  had  been  devoted  to  state  purposes.  Standing  types  were  immediately  prepared  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  8000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  in  8vo.,  were  completed  at  Abo  in  1815. _  In 
the  following  year,  5000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible,  also  in  8vo.,  left  the  press  at  Abo.  A  quarto  edition 
of  the  whole  Bible,  aided  by  a  further  grant  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  commenced 
in  1821,  and  completed  in  1827.  A  specimen  copy  may  be  seen  in  the  Library  ot^the  Bntish  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  but,  with  few  other  exceptions,  this  edition  (consisting  of  7500  copies)  was 
destroyed  in  the  extensive  fire  with  which  Abo  was  visited  in  1827.  Another  edition  of  5000  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  was,  in  consequence,  immediately  undertaken  by  the  Society  :  this  edition  was 
completed  at  Stockholm  in  1829.  In  1832,  the  Bible  Society  of  Abo  was  again  in  active  operation, 
and  had  printed  a  new  edition  of  the  quarto  Bible,  and  commenced  an  8vo.  edition  of  10,000  copies 
of  the  New  Testament. 

•  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  p.  4.  =  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  p.  3. 

3  TowiUey's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  443. 
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Apart  from  the  Finnish  edition  printed  at  Abo,  the  St.  Petersburg  Society  undertook  some  editions 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Finns  in  their  own  neiglibourhood ;  but  eventually  large  supplies 
were  forwarded  to  Abo.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  by  this  Society  in  1814,  and  again  in  1822. 
The  entire  Bible  was  completed  in  1817.  The  total  of  these  editions  amounts  to  5025  copies  of  the 
Bible,  and  7112  copies  of  the  Testament. 

An  edition  of  5000  Finnish  Bibles  was  printed  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at 
Stockholm,  in  1837  ;  and  the  total  number  of  Testaments  printed,  from  first  to  last,  at  the  expense  of 
that  Society,  is  88,500,  besides  110,568  copies  supplied  by  the  Society  at  Abo. 

A  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  unprecedented  in  extent,  and  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  executed  projects  in  the  records  of  Bible  Societies,  has  of  late  years  been  carried  on  in  Finland. 
This  work  commenced  in  1841,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  metropolitan  of  Finland,  Archbishop 
Melartin,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  From  statistical 
documents  collected  at  that  period  for  the  guidance  of  the  Society's  operations,  it  was  ascertained  that 
there  were, — 

1st,    47,254  Finnish  families  who  possessed  at  least  a  New  Testament. 

2nd,  39,675  Finnish  families  who  were  unprovided,  but  were  able  to  purchase  the  Scriptures  at 

cost  price. 
3rd,  31,334  Finnish  families  who  were  unprovided,  and  so  poor  as  to  be  able  to  give  only  a  little 

for  a  New  Testament. 
4th,  50,442  Finnish  families  totally  destitute  of  the  word  of  God,  and  so  extremely  poor  as  to 

require  an  entirely  gratuitous  distribution. 

On  these  statements  being  forwarded  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
the  work  of  supplying,  first  of  all,  the  50,442  families,  for  whom  an  entirely  gratuitous  distribution  had 
to  be  made,  was  immediately  commenced.  This  provision  has  now  been  effected,  and,  in  addition, 
13,558  copies  have  been  distributed  among  the  third  class,  that  is,  those  families  who  can  aSbrd  to  pay 
only  a  small  sum  in  return. 

A  fresh  edition  of  25,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  is  now  in  process  of  preparation,  if  not 
already  completed ;  and  this  supply  will  fully  meet  the  demand  of  every  family  in  Finland  still 
unprovided  with  the  word  of  God.  This  is  altogether  the  very  noblest  effort  yet  attempted  for  Scriptural 
distributions  ;  and  may,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  be  found  the  means  of  preserving  the  Lutherans  of 
Finland  from  the  insidious  advances  of  the  Russian  Greek  Church,  which  is  now  working  so  tyrannically 
and  disastrously  among  the  Lettonians. 


LAPPONESE. 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE   LAPPONESE   VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Algost  Isei  sadne,  ja  sadne  Isei  Ibmel  lut,  ja  sadne  laei  Ibmel.  ^  Dat  algost  Isei  Ibmel 
lut.  '  Buokrakkan  dam  boft  lae  dakkujuwum  ;  ja  alma  dam  taga  i  mikkege  Isek  dakku- 
juvvum  dast,  mi  ja  lae  dakkujuwum.  ■*  Dam  sist  Isei  aellem  ;  ja  sellem  laei  olbmu  cuovgas. 
*  Ja  cuovgas  ssevdnjadassi  baitta,  ja  saevdnjad  i  dam  arvedam.  ^  Ibmelest  vuolgatuvui 
olraus,  gaen  namma  Johannes  laei.  '  Dat  duodastussan  badi,  cuovgas  birra  duodastet,  vai 
buokak  su  boft  oskuSi.  "  I  sin  laem  cuovgas,  mutto  (vuolgatuwum  laei)  cuovgas  birra 
duodastet.  ^  Dat  laei  dat  duot  cuovgas,  mi  juokke  olbmu  cuvggijaegje  Ise,  gutte  mailbmai 
boatta.  '"  San  mailmest  laei,  ja  mailbme  su  boft  dakkujuwum  lae,  ja  mailbme  i  davddam 
su.  "  San  badi  su  je^as  lusa,  ja  (su)  je^ak  aei  vuosstaivalddam  su.  '^  Mutto  nuft  aedna- 
gak,  gudek  vuosstaivaldde  su,  sigjidi  famo  san  addi  Ibmel  manan  saddat,  sigjidi,  gudek 
su  nama  ala  osskuk  ;  "  guffek  varai  mield  aei  laek  rie^adam,  aeige  oa^e  dato  mield,  aeige 
albma  dato  mield,  mutto  Ibmelest.  '''  Ja  sadne  oazzen  ^adai,  ja  asai  min  gaskast, — ja  mi 
ainimek  su  haerwasviioda,  nuftgo  a(5e  aidno  barne  haervvasvuo3^a, — dievva  armost  ja 
duotvuod'ast. 

ON  THE  LAPPONESE  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Lapland,  the  most  northerly  country  of  Europe, 
comprehends  under  its  three  general  divisions  of  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  Lapland,  an  area 
of  about  150,000  square  miles,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  Russia,  and  the  rest  to  Sweden.  The 
population  has  been  loosely  estimated  at  60,000,  of  whom  9000  only  are  Laplanders,  the  rest  being 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Russians.'  The  Laplanders  under  the  sway  of  Russia  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  and  those  subject  to  Sweden  are  professedly  Lutherans  ;  but  tliey  did  not,  as  a  nation,  assume 
the  Christian  name  before  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  are  said  still 
to  retain  many  of  their  heathen  customs. 

Characteeistics  of  the  Language. — The  Laplanders  and  Finns  are  said  to  have  originally 
constituted  one  nation,  and  the  Lapponese,  from  its  great  similarity  in  structure  to  the  Finnish  language, 
affords  proof  of  this  fact.  Lapponese  has  been  considerably  changed  by  the  number  of  foreign  words 
that  have  been  engrafted  on  it;  for  the  ignorant  Laplanders  had  no  terms  of  their  own  expressive  of 
any  objects  not  strictly  connected  with  their  uncivilised  mode  of  Ufe.  In  the  Lapponese  version  of 
1  Tim.  lii.  16,  not  fewer  than  sLx  of  the  words  are  of  foreign  origin,  and  of  these  six  not  fewer  than 
five  are  Swedish.^  Several  different  dialects  of  Lapponese  prevail  in  Lapland  ;  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  as  mil  be  hereafter  mentioned,  to  prepare  a  separate  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Norwegian  Lapland. 

Versions  op  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Laplanders  were  wholly  ignorant  of  letters,  and  did  not  possess  a  single  book  written  in 
their  language.  Before  the  year  1619,  Gustavus  Adolphus  began  to  establish  schools  for  their 
instruction,  and  a  primer  was  pubhshed  containing,  among  other  things,  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Lapponese.     A  manual,  containing  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  the  book  of 

'  M'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  '  Hendersou's  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  p.  5. 
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Ecclesiasticus,  the  dominical  Gospels  and  Epistles,  with  several  religious  tracts,  was  published  at 
Stockholm  in  1648.'  The  translator  and  editor  was  John  Jonae  Tornaeus,  a  native  of  Sweden,  and 
pastor  in  Tornea.  This  work  was  not  generally  understood,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
dialect  in  which  it  was  written,  and  accordingly  another  manual  was  compiled  by  Olaus  Stephen  Graan, 
a  schoolmaster  and  pastor  in  the  Umca-Lappmark.  Tliis  second  manual,  written  in  a  more  generally 
intelligible  dialect,  contained  extracts  from  the  dominical  and  festival  Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  was 
printed  at  Stockholm  in  1669. 

It  is  unknown  at  what  time,  or  under  what  circumstances,  the  New  Testament  was  translated  into 
Lapponese.  The  first  printed  edition  of  which  we  have  any  account  was  published  at  Stockholm  in 
1755.  A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  No  further 
edition  appears  to  have  been  issued  till  1810,  when  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  Evangelical  Society  at  Stockholm  to  print  an  edition 
of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  edition  of  1755,  which  was  then  completely  exhausted. 
The  Bishop  of  Tornea  undertook  to  superintend  the  publication,  and  it  was  printed  at  Hernosand,  in 
8vo.,  in  1811,  at  a  cost  to  the  Society  of  £300.  A  version  of  the  Bible  in  Lapponese  was  published 
in  quarto  at  the  same  place,  and  during  the  same  year  ;  and  a  copy  of  this  work  (which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  committed  a  second  time  to  the  press)  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Britisli  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  With  the  exception  of  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Testament,  likewise  published 
in  181 1,  and  some  copies  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  printed  at  Christiana  in  1838,  no 
further  editions  have  appeared. 


QUANIAN,  OR  NORWEGIAN   LAPLANDISH. 

FiNMARK,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Norwegian  Lapland,  forms  the  most  northerly  portion  of 
Lapland,  having  for  its  northern  boundary  the  Arctic,  or  Frozen  Ocean.  The  poor  wandering  Quanes. 
who  inhabit  this  dreary  region,  and  who  in  number  may  amount  to  about  6000,^  were  left  till  within 
the  last  half  century  without  any  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  dialect.  Copies  of  the 
Finnish  Testament  were  sent  to  them  by  the  Bible  Society  of  Finland,  but  the  Quanes  were  found 
totally  incapable  of  understanding  that  version ;  and  although  they  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Lapponese, 
even  the  Lapponese  Testament  is  unintelligible  to  them.  In  1822  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  voted  £200  to  promote  a  version  in  Qulinian,  and  the  Norwegian  Bible  Society,  in  consequence, 
applied  to  some  learned  friends  in  Copenhagen  to  transmit  to  them  any  MSS.  that  might  be  foimd  in 
the  late  Laplandish  seminary.  No  MSS.,  however,  appear  to  have  existed  in  this  uncultivated  dialect; 
and  in  1828  the  Norwegian  Society  made  arrangements  for  the  immediate  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  agreed  to  bear  the  entire  expense, 
of  the  work;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pinkerton,  it  was  resolved  to  print  the  new  version  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  Danish.  The  execution  of  the  translation  was  committed  to  Mr.  Stockfleth, 
a  missionary  of  eminent  devotedness,  whose  efforts  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  this  people  had  been  greatly 
blessed.  He  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  but  in  1828  was  labouring  as  a  pastor  among 
the  uncivilised  tribes  of  Laplanders  under  the  71st  degree  of  north  latitude,  where,  during  two  months 
of  the  year,  the  sun  never  rises.'  In  1840  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed,  and 
an  edition  was  published  at  Christiana,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Norwegian  Bible  Society.'' 

'  '  .       '  Scheffer's  History  of  Lapland,  p.  69.  ^  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  fio. 

::  M'CuHoch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  HO.  *  Thixty-sixth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societj-,  p.  xlii. 


HUNGARIAN. 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE   HUNGAKIAN   VEESION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Kezdetben  vala  amaz  Ige  es  az  az  Ige  vala  az  Istenn^l,  es  az  az  Ige  Isten  vala.  ''  Ez 
az  Ige  kezdetben  az  Istennel  vala.  ^  Mindenek  ez  altal  teremtettek,  es  ij  nala  nelkiil 
semmi  nam  teremtetett,  valami  teremtetett.  ''  O  benne  vala  az  elet,  ^s  az  elet  vala  az 
embereknek  ama'  Vilagossagok.  ^  Es  ez  a'  Vilagossag  a'  setetsegben  fenylik,  de  a'  setetseg 
azt  meg  nem  esmerte.  "  Vala  cgy  ember  Istentiil  botskttatott,  kinek  neve  Janos  vala. 
'  Ez  jijtt  tanubizonysagot  tenni,  azaz,  hogy  ama'  Vilagossagrol  bizonysagot  tenne,  liogy  o 
dltala  mindenek  hinnenek.  **  Nem  vala  ez  ama'  Vilagossag ;  hanem  kiildetett  volt,  hogy 
bizonysagot  tenne  arrol  a'  Vilagossagrol.  "  Ez  vala  amaz  igaz  Vilagossag,  melly  megvila- 
gosit  minden  e'  vilagra  sziiletett  embert.  '"  E'  vilagon  vala,  es  e'  vilag  o  altala  teremtetett; 
de  e'  vilag  otet  meg  nem  esmere.  "  Az  ovei  kijzze  jove,  es  az  ovei  otet  b^  nem  vevek. 
'^  Valakik  pcdig  otet  bevevek,  ada  azoknak  illy  meltosagot,  hogy  Istennek  fijaiva  lenndnek, 
tudniilUk  azoknak,  kik  az  o  neveben  hisznek.  '^  Kik  nem  a'  vertijl,  sem  a'  testnek  aka- 
ratjatol,  sem  a'  ferjfiunak  indulatjatol,  hanem  Istentol  sziilettettek.  '^Es  amaz  Ige  teste 
lett,  es  lakozott  mi  kbzottUnk,  (es  lattuk  az  o  ditsijseget,  ugymint  az  Atyanak  egyetlenegy 
sziilottenek  ditsoseget,)  ki  teljes  vala  kegyelemmel  es  igazsaggal. 

ON  THE  HUNGAKIAN,  OR  MAGYAR,  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — This  language  is  spoken  by  the  dominant  race  in 
Hungary,  a  people  of  Finnish  extraction,  mentioned  in  the  Russian  annals  under  the  name  of  Ugri, 
and  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Magyar,  which  in  former  ages  was  the  designation  of  their  most 
powerful  tribe.  Although  of  the  same  stock  as  the  feeble  and  degraded  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  their 
condition  has  been  so  highly  improved  since  their  conquest  of  Hungary,  that  in  aU  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  qualities  they  rank  among  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe.'  In  number  they  amount 
only  to  4,260,500,  whereas  the  entire  population  of  Hungary  has  been  estimated  ut  10,000,000  :  the 
remainder  of  the  population  consists  of  Slovaks,  Croatians,  Germans,  Wallachians,  Rusniaks,  and  Jews. 
The  government  is  monarchical,  limited  by  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  religion  of  the  state 
is  Romanism :  more  than  two  millions  of  the  Magyars,  however,  are  Protestants. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  Magyar  language  still  preserves  clear  indications 
of  its  original  connection  with  the  cognate  dialects  spoken  by  the  Ostiaks  and  Vogouls,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Obi.  It  has  become  enriched  and  perfected  by  the  long-continued  influence  of  European 
civiHsation,  yet  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Fimiish  family  are  as  readily  to  be  detected  in  it  now  as 
when  the  Magyars  first  entered  Eiu-ope.  The  laws  of  vocalic  harmony  which  pervade  all  Finnish 
languages  are  scrupulously  observed  in  Magyar.  This  language  resolves  the  vowels  into  two  classes, 
a,  0,  u  mascidine,  and  e,  i,  u,  and  ii  feminine  :  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  vowel  are  not  allowed  to 
meet  in  one  word,  not  even  in  a  compound  term ;  for  if  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  have  a  masculine 
vowel,  the  affix  must  be  made  to  agree  with  it  accordingly.'^  Hence  the  Magyar  language  is  sur- 
passingly beautiful  in  uniformity  of  character  and  melody  of  sound. 

1  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  330.  -  Bnwriiife-'s  Poetn-  of  the  Magyars,  p.  v. 
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Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  earliest  Magyar  version  of  any 
portion  of  tlie  Scriptures  was  made  in  1541,  by  John  Sylvester,  a  native  ilagyax ;  it  consisted  only  of 
the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  was  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  and  his  son  Maximilian  ;  no  printed 
copy  is  now  known  to  be  in  existence,  yet  in  "  Bright's  Hungary"  it  is  stated  that  an  edition  was 
printed  at  Szigetrar  in  1541,  at  the  expense  of  Thomas  Nadasclidy.  Le  Long  also  mentions  an 
edition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  printed  at  Cracow  in  1553,  and  another  version  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
executed  by  G.  F.  Pestinus,  and  printed  at  Vienna  in  1536  ;  he  also  speaks  of  an  edition  of  the  entire 
New  Testament,  published  at  Vienna  in  1574.  Another  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
at  Vienna  in  1574,  without  the  translator's  name.  The  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Magyar 
appeared  at  Visoly,  near  Gonz,  in  1589.  This  is  the  present  authorised  version  of  Hungary.  The 
translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  conferred  with  the  Vulgate  and  several  other 
Latin  versions,  by  Gaspard  Caroli,  or  Karoli,  a  Magyar  by  birth,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Gcinz,  and 
dean  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Valley  of  Caschau.  He  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
at  Witteraberg,  where  he  had  studied  in  his  youth ;  and  the  desire  of  disseminating  among  his 
countrymen  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  he  had  found  precious  to  his  own  soul  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  cause  of  his  embarking  in  this  arduous  imdertaking.  In  the  printing  of  his  work 
he  was  assisted  by  Count  Stephen  Bathory,  who  obtained  a  printer  from  Germany,  and  established  a 
printing-office  for  the  purpose  at  Visoly.  The  sheets,  as  they  passed  through  the  press,  were  corrected 
by  Albert  Molnar,  afterwards  regent  of  the  college  of  Oppenheim  :  he  afterwards  subjected  the  whole 
version  to  a  careful  revision,  and  published  an  improved  edition  at  Hanau  in  1608,  accompanied  with 
a  Magyar  translation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hungarian  Churches,  and  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  Molnar  subsequently  published  two  other  editions  of  the  Bible,  namely, 
in  1612  at  Oppenheim,  and  in  1645  at  Amsterdam  :  he  also  published  two  separate  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  the  Psalms,  in  12mo.,  at  Amsterdam  in  1646. 

Wlien  these  editions  were  exhausted,  another  revision  of  the  Hungarian  Bible  was  rmdertaken  by 
Count  Stephen  Bethlen  D'Iktar,  brother  to  Prince  Gabriel  Bethlen  :  he  assembled  a  number  of  learned 
men  to  prepare  the  work,  and  established  a  printing-press  at  Waradin.  In  1657  the  revision  was 
completed,  and  the  printing  commenced  ;  but  in  1660,  when  the  edition,  intended  to  consist  of  10,000 
copies,  was  but  half  completed,  the  city  of  Waradin  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  4000  copies  were  lost 
or  destroyed.  The  remaining  copies  were  saved  and  taken  to  Claudiopolis,  or  Coloswar,  in  Transylvania, 
where  the  edition  was  completed  in  1661.  Another  edition  (the  sixth)  of  the  Bible  was  published,  in 
Svo.,  at  Amsterdam  in  1684-5,  by  N.  K.  M.  Totfalusi,  by  whom  a  separate  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Psalms  was  printed,  in  12mo.,  during  the  same  year.  The  seventh  edition  of  the  Bible 
was  published  at  Cassel  in  1704,  edited  by  John  Ingebrand.  Editions  also  appeared  at  Utrecht  in 
1730,  1737,  and  1794,  in  Svo.  ;  at  Basle  in  1751,  in  8vo.;  and  at  Leipsic  in  1776,  in  Svo.  An 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Wittemberg  in  1736,  in  Svo.,  and  a  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms  at  Debrecin  in  1723,  in  12mo.  Another  revision  of  the  Hungarian  Bible,  which  perhaps 
ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  translation,  was  executed  by  Dr.  Comarin,  pastor  of  Debrecin, 
but  he  died  before  it  could  bo  committed  to  the  press,  and  the  MS.  was  sent  for  publication  to  the 
celebrated  Vitringa.  It  was  possibly  from  this  MS.  that  the  edition  of  1716-17  was  printed  in 
Holland,  the  circulation  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  Jesuits,  who  seized  and  destroyed  3000 
copies. 

Two  Romanist  versions  of  the  Sci-iptures,  the  first  of  which  was  never  printed,  have  been  executed 
in  the  Hungarian  language.  The  earher  of  these  versions  was  made  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  Stephen  Arator,  a  Jesuit,  whose  real  name  was  Szantus.  The  other  version,  which  was  a 
translation  from  the  Vulgate,  was  printed  at  Vienna  in  1626,  in  folio.  It  was  translated  by  George 
Ealdi,  a  Jesuit,  who  rendered  it  in  all  respects  conformable  to  the  dogmas  of  his  party.  He  afterwards 
published  at  Vienna  an  edition  of  the  dominical  Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  read  in  the  mass.' 

A  Bible  Society  was  formed  at  Presburg  in  1812,  encouraged  by  a  donation  of  £500  from  the 
Parent  Society ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  an  edition  of  the  Bible  mentioned  by  Van  Ess  in  1823,  no 
editions  of  the  Hungarian  Scriptures  appear  to  have  been  published  by  tliat  Society.  In  1814, 
Dr.  Pinkerton  found  at  Utrecht  upwards  of  2000  copies  of  the  authorised  Hungarian  Bil)le,  belonging 
to  the  above-mentioned  edition  of  1794  :  these  copies  had  remained  uncirculated,  owing  to  a  reverse 
of  circumstances  sustained  by  the  individual  with  whom  the  edition  had  originated.  The  copies  were 
purchased  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  transmitted  to  Presburg  for  distribution. 

'  Tuwiilcy'a  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  ^1^5. 
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In  1830-31,  Mr.  William  Greenfield,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  reported  upon 
and  prepared  a  copy  of  the  aiitlioriscd  Hungarian  New  Testament ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  an 
edition  was  ultimately  carried  through  tiie  press.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  18."57  that  Hungary  really 
became  accessible  to  the  operations  of  the  Society ;  but  during  that  year  the  jiublication  of  the  Scriptures 
was  commenced  in  Hungary  itself ;  8000  copies  of  the  Bible,  13,000  New  Testaments,  and  2.500  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  were  successively  issued  from  the  press  at  Gonz,  and  in  1841  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  was  stereotyped.  Tlie  total  number  of  Hungarian  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  since  1837,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Bibles  ....         34,000 

Testaments       ....     41,000 
Testaments  and  Psalms  .  5,500 

Eesults  of  the  Dis.semination  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language.- — The  most 
interesting  accounts  have,  from  year  to  year,  been  transmitted  concerning  the  joy  with  which  the  Bible 
Society's  recent  editions  have  been  received  in  Hungary.  The  poor  Magyars,  it  is  said,  notwithstanding 
their  deep  poverty,  which  in  some  districts  verges  on  destitution,  have  been  found  willing  to  devote 
their  last  kreutzcr  to  the  purchase  of  a  copy  ot  the  Bible ;  and  even  the  wealthier  classes,  to  whom, 
from  the  previous  scarcity  of  copies,  the  tniths  of  the  Gospel  had  become  strange,  are  now  beginning 
to  speak  with  reverence  of  the  Scriptures.'  In  1848  intelligence  was  received  from  Hungary,  that 
"the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  was  carried  on  with  increased  blessing,"  and  that  "  the  Bible  was 
spread  over  the  whole  land."  "  Not  merely  the  common  people,"  it  was  said,  "  but  the  so-called  higher 
and  more  enlightened  classes  are  beginning  to  read  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  Bible  and  its  sacred 
contents  are  frequently  spoken  of  with  deep  interest  in  mixed  companies."^ 

By  the  calamitous  events  of  the  past  year  in  Plungary,  all  these  fair  prospects  have  been  blighted  : 
the  arrangements  for  printing  a  variety  of  editions  have  been  stopped,  and  it  is  feared  that  at  present 
little  or  nothinsr  can  be  effected  in  the  work  of  distribution.^ 


KARELIAN. 

(Tor  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  VIII.) 


The  Karelians,  to  the  number  of  at  least  100,000,  dwell  in  the  government  of  Tver.  They  speak 
a  distinct  dialect  of  the  Finnish  language,  varying  in  many  respects  from  that  spoken  in  the  government 
of  Olonetz,  the  proper  Kyrlaland,  or  Karelia,  of  the  Scandinavian  historians.  It  seems  impossible  to 
ascertain  how,  or  at  what  time,  they  left  their  original  country  to  settle  in  Tver;  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  were  located  in  their  present  district  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  numerous 
Swedish  words  which  occur  in  their  vocabulary  appear  to  corroborate  this  hypothesis,  for  these  could 
not  have  been  introduced  had  not  the  Karelians  held  intercourse  with  the  Finns  after  the  political 
connection  had  been  established  between  Finland  and  Sweden."*  The  Karelian  dialect  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  influence  of  tlie  Sclavonic  and  Kussian  languages  :  all  the  males  of  this  tribe,  in  fact, 
habitually  speak  Russian,  being  accustomed  to  use  this  language  in  their  frequent  visits  to  the  towns 
for  purposes  of  traffic.     The  females,  however,  can  in  general  converse  only  in  Karelian. 

An  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  this 
tribe,  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society  at  Kazan,  in  1820.  It  was  printed  in  the  modern  Russian  characters, 
with  the  addition  of  some  few  accents  to  denote  certain  diphthongal  sounds  peculiar  to  the  Karelian.^ 
The  members  of  this  tribe  belong  to  the  Russian  Church,  and  are  therefore  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
Sclavonic  version  in  the  public  services  of  religion,  which  circimistance  may  account  for  the  occasional 
use  of  Sclavonic  terms  in  their  version  of  St.  ilatthew.  They  are  said  to  possess  a  translation  of  parts 
of  the  Sclavonic  liturgy  in  MS. ;  but  this  Gospel  was  the  first  book  ever  printed  for  their  use.  In 
consequence,  probably,  of  the  suspension  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  no  other  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
has  as  yet  been  translated  into  Karelian. 

■  Tliirty-eighth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p!  xxx.  3  Forty-fiftli  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ix. 

-  Forty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  pp.  1.  li.  <  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  p.  39. 

^  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  p.  40. 


DORPAT    ESTHONIAN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  DORPAT  ESTHONIAN  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

^(fgmigfen  olli  fc  fmina,  iiint  fc  fonna  olli  Sunimata  man  ninf  Suminal  olli  fe  foima.  2  ©cfamma  oUi  Qigmigfen 
3iimma(a  mnn.  ^  ^if  cm  Iddbi  tciuma  tcttu :  3Jinf  mibbnte  ei  ofk  tcmmala  tcttu,  me§  tcttu  cm.  *  Scmma  flgfc" 
oKi  cKo,  ninf  fc  ctto  olli  inntmietc  iimlgnS :  ■'"'  91inf  ivalgnS  paifi  ^nmmelian,  ninf  (.nnimcbnS  ci  ot(e  tcbtn  Kma  njljtnu. 
•"'  Utg  inniminnc  liU)(>itcti  3nmmatafi,  fcl  oIK  nimmi  3aan.  '  ©cfamma  tulli  tunnigfuSfe  ^lorrafl,  et  tcmmo  rea[gu6fc|l 
tunniStae,  ct  fif  temnm  lAhbi  uSfugfc.  «  Jemnm  cS  otle  mittc  realgug,  engc  et  tcmma  tunnietae  ivatguefcfi.  »  a^oiftnc 
realgug,  fnmb  fif  innimiSft  iralgugtap,  tuHi  ilma  flgfe.  '"  ©c  oKi  itman,  ninf  ilm  om  tcmma  Idfcbi  fanu  :  31inf  ilm  eg 
tunnc  tcbfa  mittc.  "  lemma  tulli  omma  ftgfc,  ninf  ommatfc  eg  reijtta  tcbba  rcagta.  '^  {g^t  mitto  tcbta  rcagta  reijttiira, 
neite  ant>  tcmma  rooimufi  Summata  (atfig  \a'Da,  fca  temma  nimmc  fisfc  uffira :  ^^^ta  ci  cite  funbinu  recrrcfl,  ei  fa  Ii66a 
taf)tmig[cft,  engc  Sununalaft.  14  91inf  fe  fijnna  foijc  til^^ag,  ninf  clli  niciie  fcan,  (ninf  mcijc  ndimc  tcmma  aureugtufl,  fui 
aino  flinbinu  (})  0  i  a)  auiuugtuft  egfafi,)  tdiig  anno  ninf  tijttct. 

ON  THE  DORPAT  ESTHONIAN  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

EsTHONiA  is  a  maritime  government  in  the  north-west  of  European  Russia,  and  forms  one  of  the 
Baltic  provinces.  It  was  sold  by  the  Danes  to  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1347,  was  conquered  by  Sweden 
in  1561,  and  was  annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710.  Its  area  is  about  6870  square  miles, 
and  its_  population^  has  been  estimated  by  Schnitzler  at  230,000.  The  lower  classes  only  of  this 
population  are,  strictly  speaking,  Esthonians,  the  wealthier  inhabitants  being  mostly  of  Danish  or 
German  descent.^  The  language,  which  exhibits  the  same  characteristics  as  other  Finnish  tongues,  is 
spoken  in  two  dialects,  the  Dorpat  and  the  Reval  Esthonian.  The  former  is  spoken  in  South  Esthonia, 
and  the  latter  prevails  in  the  North.  Almost  all  the  Esthonians  are  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion. 
They  were  first  put  into _  possession  of  the  oracles  of  God  in  the  year  1686,  when  John  Fischer,  a 
German  professor  of  Divinity  and  general  superintendent  of  Livonia,  published  an  Esthonian  version 
of  the  entire  New  Testament.  This  translation  had  been  executed  by  Fischer,  at  the  command  of 
Charles  XL  A  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by  the  same  translator,  aided  by  Gosekenius, 
appeared  in  4to.  in_  1689.  This  was  followed  in  the  year  1700  by  an  edition  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  for  the  festival  days  of  the  Church.  It  is  imcertain  in  which  dialect  these  early  versions  were 
written,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  understood  throughout  Esthonia. 

_  _  A  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Dorpat  Esthonian  was  printed  at  Riga  in  1727,  in  Bvo.  This 
edition  was  speedily  exhausted  ;  and  the  Dorpat  Esthonians  being  left  without  further  supplies,  made 
use  of  theReval  Esthonian  version  of  1739.  In  1810,  the  prosecution  of  certain  inquiries,  instituted 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Scriptures  in  Russia,  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  Esthonians  were  almost  destitute  of  the  Scriptures.  Grants  in  aid  of  a  new  edition 
were  voted  by  the  Society;  and  in  1815,  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Patcrson,  5000  copies  of  the 
Dorpat  Esthonian  New  Testament  were  coinpleted  at  press.  In  1824  the  Russian  Bible  Society 
reported  that  they  had  printed  8000  copies  of  tlie  same  version.  Another  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  undertaken  by  the  Dorpat  Bible  Society  in  1836  ;'  and  during  the  same  year  a  version  of  the 
Psalms,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Meyer,  of  Carolen,  was  printed  by  the  aid 
of  the  Parent  Society  :  this  latter  edition  consisted  of  4500  copies.  In  a  letter  received  from  an 
Esthonian  pastor,  dated  January,  1850,  it  is  stated  that  "  an  edition  of  the  Bible  has  just  been  issued 
at  Reval  and  Dorpat." 

'  Thiity. second  Report  of  British  and  Foreigni  Bible  Society,  p.  xxxiv. 


IlEVAL    ESTIIONIAN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  REVAL  ESTHONIAN  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  CiiAr.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

5HgmiSfc3  oHi  fe  ©anna,  ja  fe  ©anna  otti  Summata  jureS,  [a.  fe  ©anna  olli  3unima(.  "-  ©efaninia  o(li  a(s]nii«fc. 
Sunimala  juvcS.  '  Jlcif  agjab  on  tcmnia  Id66i  te^tub,  ja  itma  temntata  e^j  oCle  iitjtcgi  tc^tub,  niiS  tc[}tub  on.  -i  Xtmwa 
fcc8  ofli  ctlc,  ja  fc  cflo  oni  innimcSte  amlguS,  »  3^  fe  rea(i]u3  paieitis  vimmcbuofcS,  ja  pimmcbus  ei  rcotnub  febba  reagtoS 
«  iifg  innimcnnc,  3oannc§  nimmi,  fai  rntmmafafi  Idffitub :  '  ©eftnnane  tuHi  tunnigtuSfefg,  et  tcmma  fej't  rcaU-jugfefJ, 
^)ibbi  tunnietama,  ct  fcif  tcmnia  Idbbi  ^jibbib  uffma.  *  Semnia  e)j  olnub  mittc  fc  realguS,  iraib,  et  tcmma  (3ibbi  tnnnis= 
tama  fcfl  iratgueifcfl.  ■'  ©c  oUi  fc  tosftuc  iralguS,  feg  umlgne'tab  fcif  innimcgfcb,  fui  ta  ma4(ma  flSfc  tuOi.  '"^cmma 
ofti  ma41maei,  ja  ma4fm  on  tcmma  (dbtn  tcl)tub,  ja  ma=ilm  ci  tiinnnb  tcbba  mittc.  "  I'cmma  tuUi  omnia  ftsfc,  ja  necb 
ommaffcb  ci  ivotnub  tcbba  mittc  iraSto  ;  '^  %ga  ni  niitto,  fui  tcbba  waStoreotftb,  ncile  anbis  tcmma  mclcivatba  Summaia 
la^jjTfg  faba,  fcS  tcmma  nimmc  ftSfc  ufficab,  '^  JlcS  cV  oKc  recifcft,  ci  lilitia  tat)tmiSffft,  cgga  mcl}^c  taljtmiisfcft,  iraib 
Summalaft  funbinub.  '*  3a  fc  ©anna  f'ai  lit}^afS,  ja  iBottig  fui  iilj^cS  niaiag  meic  fcaS  cllaba  ja  nicic  naggimc  tcmma  au 
fui  3§faft  ainofiinbinub  *?oia  au  tdig  armo  ja  tot. 

ON  THE  REVAL  ESTHONIAN  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

The  Reval  dialect  of  the  Esthonian  language  is  spoken  in  the  north  of  Livonia,  including  tlie 
three  adjacent  islands  of  Oesel,  Dagden,  and  Mohn.  In  1811  the  Moravian  Missionaries,  who  were 
labouring  among  this  people,  calculated  that  2500  individuals  in  Reval  Esthonia,  and  5000  in  the 
above  islands,  had  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  Reval  Esthonian  was  printed  at  Reval  in  1739,  in  4to. ;  it 
was  partly  published  at  the  exjjense  of  the  celebrated  Count  Zinzendorf  A  second  edition  is  said  to 
have  followed  in  1773,  and  a  third  in  1790.'  These  two  latter  editions  (if  actually  published,  which 
seems  doubtful)  could  have  comprised  no  large  amount  of  copies;  for  in  1810  it  was  reported  that  to 
many  of  the  peasantry  in  Esthonia  the  Bible  was  unknown.  In  1815,  through  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Paterson, 
and  the  aid  afforded  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  in  Reval  Esthonian.  The  Russian  Bible  Society  appears  to  have  pubhslied  5100 
copies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  version,  prior  to  the  year  1824.  Probably  some  recent  editions 
have  been  issued  by  the  Dorpat  Bible  Society. 

The  Esthonian  Scriptures  in  both  dialects  have  been  particularly  blessed  to  the  soldiers  of  this 
nation.  These  sons  of  the  peasantry  are  frequently  drafted  into  Russian  regiments,  and  stationed  at  a 
great  distance  from  their  native  laud.  Here  they  are  obliged  to  serve  twenty-five  years,  without  ever 
hearing  a  Protestant  clergyman  address  them  in  their  native  language  ;  and  being  thus  precluded  from 
hearing  the  Gospel  preached,  their  need  of  the  written  Word  of  God  is  the  more  especially  urgent.  It 
Is  said  that  the  joy  of  these  soldiers  is  unbounded  when  copies  of  the  Scriptures  are  distributed  among 
them.  They  have  been  known  to  crowd  around  the  distributor,  and  to  fall  at  his  knees  in  token  of 
unfeigned  gratitude  ;  and  they  have  even  kissed  the  sacred  volume,  and  iiwoked  blessings  on  their 
benefactors.^ 

'  Townley's  Reseeurches,  vol.  iii.  p.  513.  ■:  Twentj-ninth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xlvii. 


T  S  C  H  E  R  E  M  I  S  S  I  A  N . 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  X.) 

The  people  by  whom  this  dialect  is  spoken  dwell  along  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  Kama,  in 
the  Eussian  governments  of  Kasan  and  Simbirsk.  Tooke  says  that  members  of  this  tribe  are  also  to  be 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  Wolga,  particularly  on  the  left  side,  in  the  government  of  Nijnu-Novgorod. 
The  total  number  of  Tscheremissians  has  been  estimated  at  50,000 ;  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
Russian  Church.' 

In  1819  a  translation  of  part  of  the  Scriptures  into  Tscheremissian  was  undertaken  by  the  Eussian 
Bible  Society,  and  twelve  translators  were  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  the  first  portion  completed,  left  the  press  in  1820.  To  ascertain  whether  the  dialect  in 
which  it  is  written  coidd  be  readily  understood  by  the  Tscheremissians,  the  Archbishop  of  Kasan 
collected  a  number  of  them  together,  and  caused  part  of  this  Gospel  to  be  read  aloud  to  them.  Wlien 
these  poor  people  heard  the  words  of  Jesus  in  their  own  tongue,  "  they  wept  for  joy,  and  were  ready 
to  fall  down  and  worship."  '^  An  edition  of  the  Foiu-  Gospels  in  the  same  dialect  was  therefore  printed 
in  the  following  year ;  and  at  length  3000  copies  of  the  entire  New  Testament  were  carried  through 
the  press,  imder  the  care  of  the  Kasan  Bible  Society. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  tliis  version,  a  statement  was  drawn  up  by  various  parish  ministers 
respectinf  the  number  of  heathen  who  had  been  led  to  embrace  Christianity  from  among  the  Tschere- 
missians. One  minister  mentioned  eleven,  another  thirty-eight,  a  tldrd  mentioned  one  hundred,  and  a 
fourth  fifty-two  instances  of  conversion,  as  having  taken  place  in  their  respective  parishes.  And  this, 
it  was  stated,  was  accomplished  in  some  instances  exclusively,  and  in  others  principally,  by  means  of 
the  perusal  of  the  Tscheremissian  Gospels.^ 


MORDYINIAN,   OR  MORDUIN. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  X.) 

This  dialect  of  the  Finnish  is  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka  and  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Nijnu-Novgorod  and  Kasan.  According  to  Tooke,  members  of  this  tribe  are  also  to  be  met 
with  in  Orenburg.  The  number  of  individuals  composing  this  horde  is  very  uncertain  :  they  profess 
Christianity,  but  retain  many  heatlienish  practices.  They  were  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Russian  Bible  Society  in  1817,  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken  for  their 
benefit.  The  Four  Gospels  left  the  press  in  1821,  and  idtimately  an  edition  of  3000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Kasan  Bible  Society. 


ZIRIAN,   OR   SIRENIAN. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  VIII.) 

Theee  is  some  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  precise  geographical  limits  of  the  Zirian 
dialect.  It  has  been  said  to  prevail  in  the  governments  of  Perm,  Tobolsk,  and  Archaiigel ;_  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  predominant  dialect  of  the  district  of  Oustiougvoliki,  in  Vologda.  _  The  Zirinians  were 
converted  to  Christianity  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Etienne;  and  there  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Scriptures  and  the  church  books  were  translated  into  the  Ziiian 
dialect  about  that  period  ;  but  not  a  single  vestige  of  this  translation  at  present  remains. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Scriptures  now  possessed  by  the  Zirians,  in  their  own  dialect,  consists  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  1400  copies  of  which  were  printed  for  them  by  the  Eussian  Bible  Society 
in  1823.     The  translator's  name  was  Scherzen. 

'  Pinkerton's  Russia,  p.  408.  ■  Eighteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  29, 

3  Twenty-first  Report  of  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xsxri. 


O  L  O  N  E  T  Z  I  A  N . 

A  SMALL  portion  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  translated  into  the  Olonetzian,  which  is,  as  above 
stated,  a  sub-dialect  of  Karehan.  A  specimen  of  this  translation  was  sent  in  1820  to  Tver,  to  be 
compared  with  the  dialect  spoken  in  that  government ;  but  the  suspension  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society 
arrested  tiic  j)rogress  of  this  undertaking,  and  we  have  of  late  years  heard  notliing  further  concerning 
the  Olonetzian  version. 


WOGULI  A  N. 


The  Wogulians  dwell  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Tobolsk,  in  a  district  between  the  Tobol, 
the  Beresov,  the  Obi,  and  the  Urallan  Mountains.  The  Protohiery  (Primate)  Teletzyn,  in  concert 
with  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  undertook  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Wogulian ;  and  in  1820 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  were  translated  and  ready  for  the  press.  The  MS.  was 
submitted  to  the  Tobolsk  Bible  Committee,  by  whom  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Russian  Bible  Society,' 
but  it  never  appears  to  have  been  printed ;  so  that  the  Wogulians  arc  still  unsupplied  with  any  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  dialect. 


OSTIACAN,    OR   OSTJAKIAN. 

This  dialect  prevails  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Obi,  Irtish,  and 
Jenisci,  from  the  city  of  Tomskig  (lat.  58°  north,  long.  83°  20'  east)  to  Obdorsk.  It  greatly  resembles 
the  Mordvinian,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  similar  to  the  Wogulian,  that  It  is  thought  the  members  of 
the  two  tribes  must  be  capable  of  holding  intercourse  together.'  The  Osliaks  are  accounted  one  of  the 
most  numerous  tribes  in  Siberia.  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  dialect  was  going  forward 
in  1820,  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  Wergimo,  the  active  and  zealous  protohiery  or  primate  at 
BeresoH',^  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  ilatthew,  translated  by  a  learned  priest,  was  forwarded  for  publication 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  piinted,  and  we 
do  not  hear  of  the  translation  of  any  other  j)ortion  of  the  Testament. 

1  Sixteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  148.  '  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  334. 

3  Sixteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  118. 


WOTAGIAN,    OR   WOTJAKIAN. 

The  Wotaglans,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  the  Votiaks,  or  Wotjaks,  arc  a  numerous 
people  in  the  governments  of  Viatka  and  Orenburg,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  Vologda ;  but  they  chiefly 
reside  in  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Viatka,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Upper  Kama.' 
Dr.  Pinkerton  estimates  their  number  at  100,000  individuals  :  they  all  profess  adherence  to  the  Russian 
Church,  but  many  among  them  are  still  heathens. 

Lewandowski,  a  learned  Votiak,  well  acquainted  with  his  native  dialect,  was  the  first  to  undertake 
a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  for  his  countrymen.^  In  1820  he  sent  a  translation  of  the  first  ten 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew  to  the  Russian  Bible  Society  as  a  specimen,  with  an  ofier  to  prosecute  the 
translation,  if  deemed  desirable :  the  Committee  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  and  directed  him  to  submit 
his  work  to  such  clergymen  as  were  acquainted  with  the  dialect. 

The  translation  appears  to  have  been  continued  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Viatka  Branch  Bible  Society;  and  the  Gospels  oi'  Matthew  and  Mark  were  completed  during 
the  year  1823.  After  this  translation  had  been  examined  by  various  competent  individuals,  and 
subjected  to  minute  and  careful  revision,  the  Bishop  of  Viatka  and  other  clergy  affixed  their  signatures 
to  it,  in  testimony  of  its  being  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  tribe  for  whom  it  was  designed.  The  other 
two  Gospels  were  translated  shortly  afterwards,  and  an  edition,  intended  to  consist  of  2000  copies,  was 
ordered  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society.  The  first  pages  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  were  printed 
during  Advent ;  and  as  the  first  two  chapters  are  publicly  read  in  the  Russian  Chvirch  on  Christmas-day, 
the  Committee  forwarded  the  printed  sheets  to  the  clergy  of  twenty-seven  Viatka  parishes,  with  a 
request  that  they  would  read  the  translation  to  the  people,  and  thus  test  its  intelligibility.  From  the 
accounts  subsequently  given  by  the  clergy,  it  appeared  that  their  respective  hearers  were  equally 
astonished  and  overjoyed  on  hearing  the  Gospel  in  their  own  dialect.  In  one  parish  many  of  the 
Votiaks  declared  that  the  version  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  them,  and  that  they  only  wished  to  hear 
more  of  it.  The  people  of  another  parish  requested,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  that  the  Gospel  in 
their  own  language  might  be  read  over  again  to  them,  which  was  actually  done  more  than  once.  On 
separating,  they  were  observed  to  be  engaged  in  close  conversation  together  on  the  subject  of  what  they 
had  heard,  and  many  exclaimed  "  Inmar  badsim  !  Inmar  allam  !"     The  Lord  is  a  great  God.' 

This  is  one  of  the  versions  which  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Russian  Bible  Society.  The  printing,  though  commenced,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  continued 
even  to  the  completion  of  a  single  book.  Thvis,  although  a  faithful  and  accredited  version  of  the  Four 
Gospels  exists  in  their  language,  these  people  have  remained  to  the  present  moment  destitute  of  a  single 
printed  cojjy  of  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  dialect  intelligible  to  them. 

>  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  Ui.  p.  312.  "-  Seventeenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  42. 

3  Twent>--first  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  94. 


CLASS    IV.-DETACHED    FAMILIES 

C.    TUNCUSiAN     FAMILY. 


MANTCHOU. 

{¥oT  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  IX.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.  —  The  Mantchou,  llantcliew,  or  Mandjur  language 
properly  belongs  to  ilautclioorla,  an  extensive  region  lying  north  of  Corea  and  of  China  Proper,  and 
enclosing  an  area  of  700,000  square  miles,  with  an  unknown  amount  of  population.  Since  the  year 
1624,  China  has  been  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  Mantchou  princes,  and  in  consequence  the  language  is 
now  extended  to  China,  while  JMantchooria  itself  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  total  number  of  JIantchews  in  China  barely  amounts  to  a  milUon  and  a  half ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
their  numerical  inferiority,  and  their  unpopularity  with  the  Chinese,  the  entire  empire  is  subject  to 
their  sway ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  solely  owing  to  their  suspicious  and  unsocial  habits  that  China  has  been 
for  the  last  two  centuries  a  sealed  country  to  Europeans. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language.  —  The  elemental  principles  of  the  Mantchou,  Mongolian, 
Tartar,  and  Finnish  languages,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  identical.  In  the  simplicity  of  their  structure, 
and  in  the  total  absence  of  all  inflection,  properly  so  called,  they  approach  nearer  to  the  monosyllabic 
type  than  any  other  class  of  languages.  The  relations  of  words  in  a  sentence,  in  other  languages 
denoted  by  inflection  or  by  prefixes,  are  in  these  languages  indicated  by  the  juxtaposition  of  particles 
invariably  placed  after  the  noun  or  word  to  which  they  refer.  A  peculiar  and  very  inharmonious 
stitlhess  of  construction  is  the  natural  result  of  this  arrangement.  In  Mantchou,  especially,  the  collo- 
cation of  words  in  sentences  is  restricted  within  very  narrow  and  rigid  rules ;  and  as  these  rules  are 
extremely  arbitrary,  a  long  IMantchou  sentence  is  frequently  utterly  unintelligible  until  the  last  word  is 
reached;  so  that  in  point  of  clearness  of  construction,  even  Chinese  itsetf  is  superior  to  Mantchou.' 
In  consequence  of  these  defects,  the  Mantchews  possess  no  poetry  :  their  most  eloquent  and  lolty 
compositions  can  never  rise  beyond  a  series  of  dry  propositions,  in  which  each  word  and  particle  has 
its  own  proper  and  unvarying  place  assigned  by  rule.  At  present,  however,  they  have  no  national 
literature,  all  their  books  being  translations  from  the  Chinese. 

With  respect  to  its  vocabulary,  the  Mantchou  language  has  been  said  to  comprehend  three  classes 
of  words.  The  first  consists  of  those  words  which  are  common  to  the  Mantchews  and  the  Tungusians, 
and  which  arc  chiefly  expressive  of  simple  ideas  and  objects  primarily  necessary  to  existence  :  these 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  language.  The  second  class  includes  the  words  which  may  be  traced  in  the 
Mongolian,  and  these  are  very  numerous.  The  third  class  comprises  terms  which  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Chinese,  but  deprived  of  their  monosyllabic  form,  and  disguised  by  one  or  more  unmeaning 
syllables  arbitrarily  appended  to  them.^  Besides  the  above,  Mantchou  possesses  many  words  relative  to 
the  Budhistic  system,  borrowed  from  the  Tibetans  and  Hindoos.  The  alphabet  is  syllabic,  and,  like 
the  Cliinese,  is  written  in  vertical  columns  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Unlike  the 
Chinese,  however,  these  columns  proceed  from  left  to  right. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — An  imperfect  and  very  unfaithful 
translation  of  part  of  the  Scriptures  into  Mantchou,  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  some  Jesuit 
missionaries  ;  and  in  1818  an  abortive  attempt  towards  the  production  of  a  version  was  made  under 
tlie  sanction  of  the  Governor  of  Irkutsk.     The  prosecution  of  this  important  work  ultimately  devolved 

'  Klaproth,  Memoires  Relatifs  a  I'Asic,  vol.  iii.,  p.  8.  ■  Abel  Remusat.  Recherches  sur  les  Langues  Tartares,  p.  119, 
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upon  LipoffzofF,  a  learned  member  of  tlie  Eussian  Bible  Society,  who  had  resided  fourteen  years  at 
Pekin,  by  appointment  of  the  Eussian  government,  with  the  particular  view  of  studying  the  Chinese 
and  Mantchou  languages.'  The  translation  was  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Pinkerton; 
and  in  1822  an  edition  of  550  copies  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  was  printed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  types  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  A  few  copies 
of  this  Gospel  were  despatched  to  various  places,  whence  it  was  hoped  they  could  be  put  into  circulation ; 
and  Mr.  Gutzlaff  met  with  one  of  these  copies  during  his  first  or  second  visit  to  China.  The  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  were  destroyed  in  the  awful  flood  which  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1824.^ 
The  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament  was  soon  afterwards  completed,  and  was  pronounced  to 
be  clear,  idiomatic,  and  faithful ;  but  no  further  editions  were  issued  till  1834,  when  public  attention 
was  suddenly  drawn  to  the  subject  by  a  discovery  of  a  MS.  version  of  almost  the  wliole  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Mr.  Swan,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  found  this  MS.  at  St.  Petersburg,  whither 
it  had  been  conveyed  but  a  short  time  previously  from  Pekin.  Mr.  Swan  was  engaged  to  copy  the 
whole  MS.,  and  liis  transcript,  after  undergoing  a  thorough  revision,  was  forwarded  to  the  Committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  version  is  considered  very  satisfactory,  and  it  still  awaits 
pubhcation,  for  it  was  deemed  desii'able  in  the  first  place  to  complete  the  printing  of  the  Kew  Testament. 
At  this  period  (1834),  when  the  committee  were  deliberating  as  to  tlie  best  methods  of  continuing  the 
revision  and  publication  of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  George  Borrow  of  Norwich,  who  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  Mantchou,  offered  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  the  work.  As  he  was  found  to  be 
peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  great  facilities  exist  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Mantchou  language.  In  concert  with  the  translator,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
revision  of  the  entire  version.  Permission  was  obtained  to  print  the  work  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  in 
1735  an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  left  the  press.  The  whole  impression  was 
forwarded  to  London,  to  remain  under  the  custody  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  .until  an 
opening  be  made  by  Providence  for  the  distribution  and  circulation  of  the  copies.  A  few  of  these 
copies  were  distributed  in  1843,  by  Mi-.  Lay,  among  the  Tartars. 


TUNGUSIAN    PEOPER. 

The  Tungusians,  or  Tongooses,  are  a  nomadic  people,  supposed  to  have  originally  inhabited  the 
country  called  Daouria,  to  the  northward  of  Corea  and  China.  But  while  their  brethren,  the 
Mantchews,  extended  their  conquests  southward  into  China  Proper,  the  Tongooses,  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  wandered  towards  the  north  ;  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  amidst  the  vast  mountainous 
regions  which  extend  from  Lake  Baikal  to  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  and  likewise  further  to  the  northward, 
in  the  various  countries  situated  on  the  Lena,  Kolyma,  and  Tungooska  rivers.  In  number  they  are 
supposed,  according  to  the  latest  Eussian  authorities,  to  amoimt  to  about  52,500.  They  are  filthy  and 
degraded  in  their  habits,  and  greatly  inferior  in  physical  conformation,  and  in  every  other  respect,  to 
the  Mantchews.  Some  few  among  them  have  been  baptized,  but  they  are  in  general  grossly  ignorant : 
their  religion  is  a  branch  of  Shamanism,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  fire,  and  in  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  amulets.  The  language  differs  both  in  words  and  in  pronunciation  from  the  Mantchou  ; 
it  is  extremely  rude  and  barbarous,  and  contains  a  considerable  admixture  of  Mongolian  words. 
Several  cilbrts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  this  widely- 
dispersed  people  ;  but,  owing  to  the  numerous  petty  dialects  into  which  their  language  is  divided,  the 
task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  a  dialect  generally  intelligible  to  the  whole  nation  is  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulty.  A  version  of  the  sacred  volume  has  been  commenced  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Tschapogires,  a  Tungusian  tribe  dwelling  along  the  course  of  the  Toungo-unski,  a  branch  of  the 
Yenissei.  In  the  Eeport  of  the  Eussian  Committee,  laid  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Society  at  St.  Petersburg,  1819,  this  version  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  "  new  translations"  then  in 
progress.  No  further  intelligence  on  this  subject  has  been  since  received ;  and  it  appears  but  too 
probable  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  Tschapogirian  translation  has  been  altogether  rehnquished. 

•  Eighteentli  Report  of  British  and  Foreigu  Bible  Society,  p.  Ivi.  '  xhirtietli  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society-,  p.  IxxxLU. 
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MONGOLIAN     PKOPEE,. 

Mongolia,  the  vast  country  which  separates  Russia  from  China,  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
domain  of  the  MongoHan  race.  It  was  to  this  race  that  Attila  and  Genghis  Khan,  and  the  myriads  of 
those  mighty  warriors  belonged, — men  whose  rapid  conquests  are  compared  by  Gibbon  to  the  primitive 
convulsions  of  nature,  which  have  agitated  and  altered  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Although  jMongolia 
is  now  included  in  the  territories  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  Mongols  themselves  remain  in  the  same 
condition  as  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Genghis  and  Kublai.  "  The  people,"  says  a  recent  traveller, 
"  live  in  tents,  without  any  permanent  residence.  They  move  from  place  to  place  with  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  or  when  their  immense  herds  of  oxen,  camels,  and  horses  have  exliausted  the  grass  around 
their  encampment.  To-day  presents  an  animated  scene  of  hundreds  of  tents,  filled  with  an  active 
population  ;  to-morrow  this  picturesque  scene  will  be  changed  to  a  dreary  and  forbidding  desert."' 
Thet^c  people  have  extended  their  wanderings  into  Russia,  and  some  of  the  many  tribes  into  which 
they  are  divided  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  heart  of  Siberia.  One  language  is  common  to  all  these 
tribes,  but,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  wide  geographical  ditfiision,  it  is  subdivided  into  a  multi- 
plicity of  petty  dialects.  The  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Mantchou  and  Turkish  are  equally 
remarkable  in  this  language.  It  possesses  the  same  inverted  and  artificial  style  of  jihraseology,  and  the 
same  grammatical  peculiarities.  The  substantives,  however,  although  like  the  Mantchou  destitute  of 
terminations  indicative  of  gender,  possess  a  peculiar  sign  to  denote  the  plural ;  it  consists  in  the  eon- 
sonant  t  added  to  the  final  vowel,  or  substituted  for  n,  but  is  not  often  employed.^  The  Mongolian 
dialect,  properly  so  called,  is  spoken  by  some  tribes  of  Lamaists,  north  of  the  desert  of  Gobi :  the 
alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Ouigour,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  Mantchou  ;  it  is  written  in  vertical 
columns  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Many  Tibetan  and  Sanscrit  words  exist  in  Mon- 
golian, which  have  been  introduced  with  Lamaism  from  Thibet. 

A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalter  into  the  language  spoken  by  the  Mongol  con- 
querors of  China,  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Monte  Corvino,  a  Alinorite 
friar,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Tartar  potentates,  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  in  1289,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Timur  Khan  (or  Ching-tsumf)  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  Kublai  Khan.  Of  this 
work  no  vestiges  remain.  The  only  Mongolian  versions  of  Scripture  known  to  be  in  existence  are 
those  in  the  Calmuc  and  Buriat  dialects,  which  we  must  now  proceed  to  notice. 


C  A  L  M  U  C . 

(For  Specimen  of  this  VersioD,  see  Plate  Viil.) 

GEOGRArniOAL  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  great  steppe  extending  from  Sarcpta  (near 
Astrachan)  to  the  Caucasus,  is  occupied  by  the  Cahnucs,  a  Mongolian  tribe,  who  migrated  thither 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  western  borders  of  Soungaria.  In  1701, 
upwards  of  15,000  famiUcs  of  this  tribe  returned  to  Soungaria  with  a  certain  prince  who  fled  from  his 
father,  the  khan;  and  in  1770  no  less  than  60,000  families  abandoned  their  Russian  settlements  and 
returned  to  their  native  JMongolia.  The  families  who  remained  in  Russia,  and  who  retain  their 
nomadic  habits  and  pagan  superstitions,  now  number  about  60,000  individuals.  Some  baptized 
members  of  this  nation  are  settled  in  a  district  bordering  on  the  Volga,  of  which  Stauropol  is  the 
capital;  they  amount  in  number  to  about  10,000,  and  have  for  the  last  century  professed  adherence  to 
the  Russian  Church. 

The  dialect  of  the  Calmucs  is  the  Eleuth,  or  Western  MongoHan,  generally  supposed  to  be 
predominant  throughout  the  whole  of  Western  MongoHa  as  the  dialect  of  the  Eleuth  tribes,  from 

I  Annals  of  the  Propaganda  fur  September,  1815.  '  Remusat,  Reclierches  sor  les  Lang-ucs  Tartares,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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whom  the  Calmucs  derive  their  origin.  This  dialect  is  softer  and  more  effeminate  than  Jlongolian 
Proper.  The  importance  of  tlie  Cahnuc  version  will  be  greatly  enhanced  should  it  he  found  applicable 
to  all  the  Elcuth  tribes  of  Mongolia,  as  well  as  to  the  Russian  emigrants;  but  tliis  point  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained. 

Version  op  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  first  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  this  dialect  appears  to  have  been  attempted  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  various 
detaclied  portions  of  the  sacred  text  were  translated  at  the  Moravian  settlement  of  Sarepta.  The 
principal  translator  was  Conrad  Neitz,  one  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who,  by  a  long  residence 
among  the  Calmucs  of  the  Don,  had  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language,  the  modes 
of  thinking,  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  In  1808,  a  correspondence  was  opened  between  the  bretliren 
at  Sarepta  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  respecting  the  preparation  of  a  Calmuc  version. 
The  portions  previously  translated  were  ascertained  to  be  faithful  and  accurate,  but  it  was  deemed 
requisite  to  subject  them  to  careful  revision,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  translation  to  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  execution  of  this  translation  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  James  Schmidt  (aftrewards 
Dr.  Schmidt),  a  member  of  the  Sarepta  Society.  He  had  resided  many  years  among  the  Calmucs,  and 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  dialect.  The  work  was  aided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society-,  and  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  completed  in  1812;  it  was  not  however 
committed  to  the  press  till  1815,  when  1000  copies  were  printed  at  St.  Pctersbui'g.  These  were 
speedily  circulated;  and  such  were  the  pleasing  accounts  received  concerning  their  distribution,  that  a 
second  edition  of  2000  copies  was  given  in  1817.  Tlie  idiomatic  accuracy  of  this  version  of  St. 
Matthew  was  attested  by  native  authorities,  and  likewise  by  Abel  Eemusat.  "  In  reading,  or  rather 
in  analysing  it  (observed  that  eminent  Orientalist),  with  a  view  to  deduce  the  grammatical  principles 
which  were  the  objects  of  my  search,  I  found  but  very  few  instances  in  which  its  correspondence  with 
the  Greek  text  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  rigidly  exact."  That  this  Gospel  was  perfectly  intelligible 
to  the  people  for  whom  it  was  designed,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Lamaic  priests  found  it 
necessary  to  interdict  it,  apprehending  that  their  craft  would  be  in  danger,  in  case  the  doctrines  gained 
ground  among  their  followers.'  ,  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  copies  were  eagerly  sought  by  the 
Calmucs;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a  third  edition  in  a  smaller  form,  that  the  volumes  might 
be  more  easily  concealed  among  the  stuff  of  their  tents. 

Some  pecuniary  aid  was  received  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  the  translator,  from  the  emperor ;  and  in 
1820  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  completed  and  laid  before  the  Russian  Committee.^  The  eagerness 
of  the  people  to  know  what  this  Gospel  contained  was  so  great,  that  before  it  could  be  carried  through 
the  press,  it  was  sent  in  MS.  for  their  perusal.  An  edition  of  500  copies  was  printed  of  this  Gospel 
alone,  besides  2000  copies  containing  the  Gospels  both  of  St.  Matthew  and  of  St.  John.  In  1822,  an 
edition  of  the  entire  New  Testament  was  put  to  press  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  a  letter  bearing  the  same 
date,  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Pinkerton  that  twenty-two  individuals  had  forsaken  their  idols,  and  had 
joined  the  Sarepta  congregation  on  the  Volga;  and  at  that  period  there  appeared  every  reason  to  hope 
that  a  still  richer  harvest  would  speedily  ensue  from  the  seed  of  the  Divine  Word  diffused  among  the 
Calmucs.'  Concerning  the  efiects  which  may  have  been  more  recently  produced  by  their  perusal  of  the 
New  Testament  in  their  own  dialect,  we  have  no  means  of  obtaining  intelligence,  for  the  labours  of 
missionaries  among  this  people  are  now  wholly  suppressed. 


BU  RI  AT. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  VIII.) 


Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Buriat  Mongolians  now  dwell  near  Lake 
Baikal,  in  Siberia,  where  they  probably  settled  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  under  Genghis  Khan. 
They  form  the  principal  part  of  the  population  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  north  of  the  Baikal,  and 
of  the  provinces  of  Selinginsk,  Oudinsk,  and  Nerchinsk,  eastward  of  that  lake:  they  are  thought  to 
number  about  150,000  individuals.  The  dialect  of  the  Buriats  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Kalka  tribes 
of  Eastern  Mongolia.      It  diilers  from   the   Calmuc   chiefly  in  the  interchange  of  consonants,   and 

I  Fourteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  70.  -  Sixteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  54. 

2  Eighteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  pp.  44, 45. 
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is  distinguished  by  its  abundance  of  guttural  and  nasal  sounds.  The  Buriats  also  differ  from  other 
Mongolians  in  employing  the  alphabet  of  their  Mancliou  neighbours,  instead  of  the  true  Jlongolian 
letters. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Dialect. — When  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Calmuc  was'  projected,  it  was  anticipated  that  it  would  be  f6und  as  intelligible  to  the  Buriats  of 
Siberia  and  to  the  other  Mongolian  tribes,  as  to  the  Calmucs  themselves;  and,  under  this  impression, 
the  Buriats  contributed  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  version.  When,  liowever,  tlie  Gospel  of 
Matthew  in  Calmuc  was  completed,  it  was  found  that  the  Buriats  were  unable  to  read  it;  and  though 
they  afterwards  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  key  to  the  Calmuc  writing  by  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  Mongolian  letters,  yet  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the  differences  between  the  two  dialects  rendered 
the  preparation  of  a  distinct  version  for  each  people  absolutely  essential.  To  remove  every  difficulty, 
Prince  Galatzin,  president  of  tlie  Russian  Bible  Society,  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Irkutsk,  requesting 
him  to  send  two  learned  Buriats  to  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  Calmuc 
Gospel  to  tlieir  native  dialect,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Schmidt,  to  translate  the  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.'  Two  saisangs,  or  Buriat  nobles,  accordingly  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  witli 
the  consent  of  their  prince  and  lama,  tliey  engaged  in  the  work  of  translation :  tlie  Divine  Word  was 
blessed  to  their  conversion ;  and,  in  a  letter  which  they  addressed  to  their  chief,  they  avowed  their  faith 
in  Jesus.  In  1818,  an  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  ilatthew,  in  Buriat,  was  printed  under 
their  care,  followed,  in  1819,  by  2000  copies  of  the  two  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John.  An  edition 
of  2000  copies  of  the  other  two  Gospels,  with  2539  copies  of  the  Acts,  was  published  In  1822.  During 
the  same  year,  however,  a  severe  loss  was  sustained  in  the  death  of  Badma,  one  of  the  Buriat  translators, 
who  was  called  to  rest  from  his  labours  just  as  he  had  translated  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  New  Testament  appears  to  have  been  completed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Schmidt,  and  was  published  about  the  year  1824,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  surviving  Buriat  noble  was  afterwards  associated  with  Messrs.  Swan,  Stallybrass,  and  Yiiille, 
missionaries  at  Selinginsk,  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  and  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament.  Tiie 
Old  Testament  was  translated  immediatc-ly  from  the  Hebrew,  with  constant  reference  to  such  critical 
apparatus  as  could  be  obtained,  and  every  portion  was  successively  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
learned  natives,  chiefly  lamas  or  priests,  in  order  that  the  idiomatic  peculiarites  of  the  language  might 
be  observed.  The  style  of  writing  adopted  in  this  version  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  vulgar 
colloquial  language  of  the  people,  which  varies  in  ditfereut  districts,  and  the  abstruse  modes  of 
expression  employed  in  some  of  their  books.  It  is  above  the  common  business  dialect,  but  not  so  much 
higher  as  to  place  the  subject  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  of  common  understanding.-  In  1834,  the 
expenses  incurred  in  this  translation  were  defrayed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  an 
edition  of  1000  copies  was  undertaken  by  the  same  Society.  This  edition  was  subsequently  extended 
to  2000  copies,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  from  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  printing  was  carried 
on  at  Kliodon  in  Siberia,  and  portions  were  put  into  circulation  almost  as  soon  as  they  left  the  press.* 
This  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed  in  1840;  and  during  the  same  year  Messrs.  Swan 
and  Stallybrass  accomplished  a  fresh  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  original  Greek,  based 
on  the  version  previously  made.  An  edition  of  3000  copies  of  this  New  Testament  was  completed  at 
press  in  1846,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.'' 

Results  of  the  Distribution  of  this  Version. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
"  beautiful  sayings  of  Jesus,"  as  they  called  them,  produced  an  almost  immediate  efiect  on  the  two 
idolaters  employed  in  translating  the  New  Testament.  The  portions  they  translated  were  blessed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  some  of  their  countrymen.  One  of  the  natives,  after  reading  with  devout  attention 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  soap  which  must  cleanse  us  from  the 
defilement  of  the  old  system  of  religion  : "  and  this  version  has  been  made  useful  even  in  China,  for 
many  of  the  Chinese  are  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  the  missionaries  were  repeatedly  informed 
of  copies  having  been  eagerly  sought  by  natives  of  that  benighted  empire.*  Among  the  Buriats 
themselves  there  appeared,  till  recently,  every  reason  to  look  for  the  happiest  results  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  vernacular  Scriptures;  a  spiiiit  of  inquiry  was  awakened,  and,  in  a  seminary  established  at 
Khodon,  several  of  the  young  people  had  given  evidence  of  being  truly  converted  to  God.  Since  the 
year  1841,  the  mission  has  been  relinquished,  and  opportunities  no  longer  exist  for  the  circulation  of 
this  version. 

•  Fourteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreigrn  Bible  Society,  p.  73.  3  Thirty.sixth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xxxis. 

2  Thirtieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  77.  *  Forty-third  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxi. 
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TTJEKISH. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  TURKISH  VERSION. 
St,  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

^[i  Jdjl  \^'i\  J  Jjl  '      *.^'^'\  f.lK  ^^\_,  ^s;\  juO-li  lJ^JU:-  ^\  ^^j  ^J^Jjlj  (>^  IawI 
*i>  ^JliI  aJv.^_1  tiJoi   i'Ur^  "     *  ^_^Jk/»a]_j  l^_^j.^'l  J^'-'V^'  t"^  J  L.s'^^V-  ""^^  Li**^  ^     *  is*^' 

^^  A^j  _,  c:jjI^  ^  '      *  ^sj\  ll=-^.  ^jT  cLl  ^;jl;1  ^1_5  |.jT^  ,>^j1  JL;I  ^^^JU;  -OJl  ' 

•J^j^  ^UjI    iLvul    t-JjA.;!   J^.^'    Jl    <l^   ^J^j   ^^.    cJ^]   ^y^j^    <U^jl    LlA^J^  '^^'    ^'  '^ 

^^  Li^  j^  J^^  i^^V  ^^<^^  ^'  JJ  J  ^^'^  u^  '^r-h'^  cA'.^  c^Ji^  j^-My^  ^  ^jjjl 

ON  THE  TURKISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Turkish  language  in  its  numerous  dialectic 
varieties  is  more  or  less  diffused  through  the  vast  regions  which  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
frontiers  of  China,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  Hiudoostan.  The  nations  to  whom 
this  language  is  vernacular  have  enacted  an  important  part  in  history ;  and  though  their  power  has 
now  declined,  and  the  crescent  has  fallen  like  a  star  from  heaven,  yet  a  member  of  this  race  still 
occupies  the  throne  of  Constantine.  The  jjeculiar  dialect  of  this  language,  generally  termed,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence,  the  Turkish,  is  sjjoken  in  Turkey  in  Europe  by  the  Ottomon  or  Osmanti  Turks,  the 
number  of  whom  is  estimated,  by  all  statistical  writers,  at  700,000  individuals.  There  is  great  dis- 
crepancy in  the  calculations  which  have  been  formed  as  to  the  total  amount  of  population  in  the 
Turkish  empire;  and  the  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe  has  been  loosely  estimated  at  from  12,000,000 
to  15,000,000.  Wallachian,  Albanian,  Sclavonic  dialects,  and  other  tongues  prevail  among  tlie  dif- 
ferent sections  of  this  population,  yet  Turkish  is  the  only  language  which  can  be  employed  as  a  general 
medium  of  communication  with  all  the  various  kindreds  of  people  inhabiting  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.'  But  the  use  of  this  language  extends  beyond  the  present  confines  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  in  point  of  practical  utility  it  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  languages  ;  in  fact,  if  we  are  to  receive 

•  Soutligate's  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Anneaia,  etc.,  p.  66. 
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the  statement  of  Sir  William  Jones,  "  there  is  scarce  a  country  in  Asia  or  in  Africa,  from  the  source  of 
the  Nile  to  the  wall  of  China,  in  which  a  man  who  understands  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  may 
not  travel  with  satisfaction,  and  transact  the  most  important  aflairs  with  advantage  and  security." ' 

CnAKACTERiSTlCS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. — The  Turkish  language,  like  the  race  by  whom  it  is 
spoken,  adbrds  a  curious  in.stance  of  the  intermixture  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  type.  The  con- 
dition of  this  language  in  the  primitive  stages  of  its  history  is  still  exhibited  Ijy  the  Turkish  dialects  of 
the  East,  which  have  remained  to  the  present  day  comparatively  uncorruptcd  or  unembellished  by 
words  of  foreign  origin  ;  and  it  is  in  these  dialects  that  the  links  connecting  this  tongue  with  those  of 
the  Mantchoos  and  the  Mongols  are  to  be  sought.  The  analogy  which  pervades  this  class  of  languages 
has  been  elsewhere  remarked  :  it  is  most  observable  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  guttural  and  nasal  con- 
sonants, in  the  orthographical  regulations  collectively  designated  the  "  quadruple  harmony  of  vowels," 
and  in  the  euphonic  law  requiring  certain  consonants  to  be  only  associated  with  certain  vowels.'''  The 
Turkish  of  Constantinople  deviates  in  many  important  points  from  its  cognate  dialects.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  language  of  its  class  possessing  a  multiplicity  of  compound  tenses,  and  a  substantive  verb 
which  subserves  the  purpose  of  an  auxiliary.  Its  structure  has  in  some  degree  been  altered  by  joint 
influences  from  the  East  and  West.  Its  nouns,  like  the  Latin,  have  six  cases;  it  possesses  complex 
derivative  conjugations;  and  with  respect  to  its  vocabulary,  it  has  amassed  Persian,  Arabic,  and  even 
Chinese  words  from  the  East,  and  Albanian,  Greek,  and  Italian  elements  from  the  West.  Yet, 
although  so  many  heterogeneous  principles  enter  Into  its  composition,  the  Turkish  language  is  replete 
with  grace  and  beauty.  "  Rich,  dignified,  and  melodious,  in  delicacy  and  nicety  of  expression  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  any  language;  and  in  grandeur,  beauty,  and  elegance,  it  is  almost  im- 
equalled."^  The  perfection  of  its  mechanism,  with  respect  to  verbs,  has  been  often  noticed;  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  letter  or  syllable  renders  a  verb  passive,  negative,  impossible,  causal,  or  reciprocal, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  speaker,  thus  frequently  conveying  the  sense  of  an  entire  phrase  in  a  single 
word.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  multiplicity  of  grammatical  ibrms,  this  language  has  not  yet  shaken 
oir  the  yoke  originally  impressed  on  it  in  common  with  most  of  the  tongues  of  High  Asia  ;  it  is  still 
remarkable  for  its  stiflhess  of  construction,  and  for  its  artificial  disposition  of  words  in  composition. 
The  extensive  employment  of  gerunds  and  participles,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  conjunctions, 
and  the  grammatical  law  requiring  words  governed  to  precede  the  governing,  combine  with  other  causes 
in  producing  long  involved  periods,  in  which  the  sense  is  not  ascertained  till  towards  the  close,  and  in 
which  the  words  are  ranged  in  an  order  directly  contrary  to  what  appears  to  us  the  natural  sequence 
of  ideas.  The  most  ancient  Turkish  alphabet  is  the  Ouigour,  from  which  the  Mongolian  is  derived  ; 
but  the  modern  Turks  use  the  Arabic  and  Persian  characters.  Their  present  alphabet  consists  of 
thirty-three  letters,  twenty-eight  of  which  are  Arabic,  four  are  Persian,  and  one  is  peculiar  to  the 
Turkish. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — Two  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
kindred  dialects  of  the  Turkish  language  appear  to  have  been  completed  about  the  same  period.  One 
of  these  versions,  executed  by  Seaman,  and  printed  in  England,  1666,  will  hereafter  be  noticed.  The 
other,  comprising  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  was  the  work  of  Ali  Bey,  whose  history  is  rather 
remarkable.  His  original  name  was  Albcrtus  Bobowsky,  or  Bobovius;  he  was  born  in  Poland,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  while  a  youth  was  stolen  by  the  Tartars,  and  sold  as  a  slave 
in  Constantinople.  After  twenty  years  spent  in  the  seraglio,  he  publicly  embraced  the  ilahommedan 
religion,  at  the  same  time  assuming  the  name  of  Ali  Bey ;  and  he  then  became  first  dragoman  or 
translator  to  Mahomet  IV.  He  was  noted  for  great  erudition,  and  was  said  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  seventeen  languages  ;  and  to  his  instructions  the  lexicographer  Mcninsky  owed  much  of 
his  celebrity.  At  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  Levin  Warner,  who  was  then 
at  Constantinople  as  Dutch  ambassador,  Ali  Bey  was  induced  to  translate  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England  into  Turkish;  and  this  undertaking  probably  paved  the  way  to  the  execution  of  his  great 
work,  the  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  Turkish.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  whether 
he  drew  his  text  immediately  firom  the  inspired  originals,  yet  the  translation  is  considered  on  the  whole 
to  be  faithful  and  accurate.  The  study  of  the  sacred  volume  was  not  without  effect  on  the  translator; 
for  it  is  recorded  that  Ali  Bey  entertained  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  was 
only  prevented  by  death  from  accomplishing  his  design.     When  his  version  was  corrected  and  ready 

'  Preface  to  Persian  Grammar,  p.  xviii.  2  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  381,  382, 

'  Davids'  Turkisli  Grammar,  p.  xlvi. 
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for  the  press,  it  was  sent  by  ^^''arner  to  Leydeii  to  be  printed.  It  was  deposited  in  tlie  archives  of  the 
university  of  that  city,  among  a  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  j\ISS.,  and  there  it  was  suffered  to  remain 
for  a  century  and  a  half ;  no  effort  whatever  was  made  during  all  that  period  to  print  it,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  a  small  edition  of  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis,  published  by  Schroeder  of  ]\Iarburg  at 
Leipsic  in  1739,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.'  Baron  Von  Diez,  formerly  Russian  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  who  was  intimately  conversant  with  the  Turkish  language,  was  among  the  first  to 
draw  the  attention  of  Europe  to  this  long-neglected  translation.  He  offered  his  services  in  editing  the 
MS.  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  and  meeting  with  great  encourage- 
ment to  prosecute  his  design,  the  venerable  senator  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the  revision  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  died,  however,  when  he  had  completed  but  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  work  of  revision  was  transferred  by  the  Society  to  Kieffer,  professor  of  the  Turkish  language 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  interpreting  secretary  to  the  King  of  France.  The  new  editor  dis- 
approved of  the  plan  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  particularly  of  his  Insertion  of  vowel  points,  and  he 
therefore  commenced  the  work  anew.  He  applied  himself,  however,  in  the  first  Instance  to  the  New 
Testament ;  but,  unfortunately,  misunderstanding  the  directions  of  the  Committee,  he  followed  the 
text  of  the  MS.  implicitly,  without  collating  it  with  the  original  Greek.  Several  errors  in  the  text 
were  thus  Inserted  In  the  printed  copies;  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  detected,  and  the  dis- 
covery gave  rise  to  a  printed  controversy.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  scarcely  a  hundred  copies 
had  been  Issued  when  notice  of  these  inaccuracies  was  received.  The  circulation  was  Immediately 
suspended ;  the  errors,  forty-nine  in  number,  were  examined  and  corrected  by  a  sub-committee 
appointed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  Professor  Kleffer  commenced  a  laborious  and  elaborate 
revision  of  the  text.^  He  collated  every  portion,  not  only  with  the  original,  but  with  the  English, 
German,  and  French  versions,  with  the  Tartar  version  of  Seaman,  and  of  the  Scotch  missionaries  of 
Karass,  with  the  versions  of  Erpenius  and  of  Martyn,  and  with  those  In  the  London  Polyglot.  This 
revision  was  carried  on  from  1820  (at  which  period  the  errors  were  first  detected)  to  1828,  when  the 
entire  Turkish  Bible,  with  the  embodied  corrections,  was  completed  at  press,  and  obtained  the  attesta- 
tions of  the  most  eminent  Orientalists  in  Europe  as  to  its  rigid  accuracy  and  fidelity.  The  edition 
consisted  of  5000  copies  in  4to.;  and  the  proofs,  as  they  issued  from  the  press,  were  read  by  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  was  the  first  to  detect  the  former  errors.  The  work  was  printed  at  Paris,  and  the 
original  MS.  was  afterwards  returned  to  Leyden.  In  addition  to  the  5000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible 
above  mentioned,  7000  Testaments  and  2020  copies  of  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the  Psalms  have  been 
printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  or  this  Version. — Fanaticism,  bigotry,  and  intolerance 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  characteristics  of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet,  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  Scriptures  among  them  has  ever  been  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked,  that  "  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  Christianity,  by  the  Turks,  has  always 
been  the  rmhappy  representation  of  true  religion  set  before  them  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches.  Seeing  the  Idolatry  and  evil  lives  of  those  who  are  called  Christians,  the  Turks  do  not 
care  to  inquire  into  the  religion  which,  as  they  suppose,  produces  such  fruits."  Notwithstanding 
much  discouragement,  efforts  are  still  being  made,  though  in  the  most  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner, 
to  circulate  the  unadulterated  Word  of  God  In  Turkey ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  general  remark  that  the 
principle  of  religious  toleration  is  now  gaining  ground,  from  day  to  day,  in  that  benighted  country. 
Few  instances  of  the  direct  result  of  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  on  individuals  of  this  nation  can  be 
adduced  ;  yet  a  passage  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dalesslo's  journal,  dated  April,  1847,  possesses  some  interest, 
as  showing  that  the  holy  seed  may  be  prospering  in  cases  in  which  those  who  have  scattered  It  may 
consider  their  labour  fruitless.  "  Some  Armenians,"  says  Mr.  Dalessio,  "  were  speaking  about  their 
affairs,  and  mentioned  that  day  by  day  the  number  of  those  who  read  the  Scriptures  Is  Increasing.  A 
Turk,  who  heard  them,  said,  '  Not  only  the  Armenians  read  those  books,  but  also  some  of  the  Turks  in 
secret.' "  ^ 

1  Townley's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii,  p.  495. 
3  Church  Missionary  Record,  vol.  xix.  p.  64. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  THE  TUECO-GKEEK  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Ch.ip.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

IrrTidade  KeXafi  (5ap  Idi,  j5e  KeXafi  AX\a')(^iv  kutlvSu  Idi'  /3e  KsXafi  AXXd)( 
iSi.  '  OX  iTTTidadE  'AXXaj(lv  KciTivda  ISt.  ^  Xep  Hiyi  avivXe  yiapadiXdt'  jSg  %ir^ 
■kip  j-ia^XovK  avai^  ^aXic  oXovvfiadi.  *  0}.iovp  aviv  ItZ,ivSs.  I3i,  )(ejx  ojwvp  aSefi- 
Xepiv  vovpi  Idi.  *  Novp  Sa-xi  icapavXiKds  ^lyia  eyiXep,  KapaiAlic  Icrs  av\  iSpaK 
iTfisdi.     °  AXXa)(8£v  IpaaX  oXowiiovg  mp  a8ei.i  |3ap  ISt  ki,  av\v  a8\   Icadvvr^Q  l^i. 

Hov  (Ja')(^udtT  (iepfiEys  yKEXdl,  to.  ki  vovpdav  'orovpov  aaj(adeT  ^epi,  ki  ^iTnai 
aviv  (TETrsTTL  iXe  ifiav  yKeripsXip.     ^ '  0  KEvSovai  vovp  dsytX  ISi,  tj^ijia  rd  ki  vovpokv 

OTOvpov  ira'X^adET  ^Eps.         O  vovp  ^ukk  18l  ki,  ttov  Sovvyiayia  yKEXEV  ■)(Ep  adefil 

vovpXapdipip.      '"  Aovvyia^E  Idi,  (Se  dovvyia  uvivXe  yuiTriXf^iiaSip,  |3e  dovvyid  dvl 

inX^iEOi.  0  KEvSovvivKiXEpE  yK£X()i,  j3e  KEvdovvivKiXEpi  avL  KciTTOvX  [tiieSiXep. 

Ei.ij.ia   AXXa-)(^Lv  oXovXXapi  oXovvjxaya  KOvdpETivL  avXEpiv  fZ,ovpXE(nvE  ^EpSi  ki, 

aVL    KClTTOvX    IdoVTT    IdfllVS    If^LCLV    yKETOVpEXsp'        "  KI   ttJ^Xsp  fSl   V£   KCIV^EV  jSs   VE   VE(j)Q 

ap^ovatvdEV,  |3e  ve  Ipiv  <jej(^^£tiv8ev,  \XXa  AXXa^dav  doyfiovirXdpSip.  '^  J3e 
KsXcifi  T^i(T£0  oXdov,  x^ii  XovT(j)  j3£  ■)(^aKr]Kard£v  doXov  Ikep  apafiiZ,8a  fiEKiav  rovrSov, 
(jSg  TTf^  dAv  tZeXoXivI  yKwpSovK  iraTraddv  Soyiiovg  7ripi,TZ,LK  oyovXovv  t^eXuXI 
yKiirl.) 

ON  THE  TURCO-GEEEK  AND  TURKISH-ARMENIAN  VERSIONS. 

These  are,  properly  speaking,  Turkish  versions,  but  printed  in  Greek  and  Armenian  letters,  and 
accommodated  to  the  dialectic  peculiarities  ■which  prevail  among  the  Christians  of  Asia  ]\Iinor.  In 
1782,  the  Psalms,  translated  into  Turkish  by  Serapliim,  metropolitan  of  Karamania,  were  printed  in 
Greek  letters;'  and  in  1810  a  Turkish  version  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  was  printed  in  the  same 
character  at  Venice. 

In  consequence  of  inquiries  instituted  in  1818,  by  Dr.  Pinkerton,  respecting  the  state  of  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Lydia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Cilicia,  and  Lycaonia,  it  was  ascertained 
that  these  poor,  ignorant,  and  oppressed  people  are  all  Greeks  or  Armenians,  acquainted  with  no 
language  but  that  of  their  Turkish  masters.  As  they  are  imable  to  read  or  write  except  in  their  native 
characters,  the  Turkish  Bible,  from  being  printed  in  Turkish  letters,  is  unintelligible  to  them  ;  and 
thus  the  very  comitry  in  which  the  glad  tidmgs  of  great  joy  were  first  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles, 
was  virtually  destitute  of  the  Scriptures,  until  editions  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants 
were  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Society's  first  edition  of  the  Turkish 
Testament,  in  Greek  letters,  consisting  of  3000  copies,  was  printed  in  1826  ;  and  further  supphes, 
consisting  of  1000  copies  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  3000  copies  of  the  Psalter,  and  1000  copies  of  the 

^  Townley's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  49^. 
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books  of  Job,  Psalms,  and  Ecclesiastcs,  were  shortly  afterwards  granted.  Mr.  Leeves,  agent  of  the 
Society,  subsequently  undertook  the  preparation  of  a  new  and  revised  version,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  style  still  more  conformable  to  the  provincial  mode  of  speaking  Turkish  which  prevails 
among  the  Greek  Christians  of  Asia  Minor.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  a  native,  a  young  man 
from  Philadelphia,  by  name  Christo  Nicolaides,  who  joined  Mr.  Leeves,  at  Corfu,  in  1832,  and  from 
that  period  to  1839  was  uninterruptedly  employed  in  the  undertaking.  The  printing  was  commenced 
at  Syra,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Athens.  Editi6ns  consisting  of  2500  copies  of  the  entire 
Scriptures,  500  copies  of  the  Testament,  and  500  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  left  the  press  at  the  expense 
of  the  Society  in  1839.' 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  TUPJvISH-AEMENIAN  VEESION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

q_k  iiiUuf^vi^  o^«,^    <;bt_  "ibp   ijrj,   ^h  ijrj   oiu,nu  X  *      ^  W^cPi^    h-^h    <^u,tiup  . 

iljr  oi_  ^utkusP^  {.'"b  1"'L-p  k^lusu  X  *  '  l^.^  o^  L„Lp  qn,-itnuP^u,k^  nbhuM  qkpbp  '  ^4- 
ifnuiJiuP-  luliliiu  il^q.^^  o^Jluu,p_,  *  ^  f^^uu/^  ofnt^tuitiL.  \\fjju<^u,k'h  mbp  kp  b^^ 
\fnu<^us'h'hiu  X  *  '  ^l^bpn^ut  kP^uib  uini.  ^u/'^u/in^-p^-  .  ^b  ^<^uiut^P^  b^^h  "^  'itnt^p 
biJx-^  .  ^b  «"V^/4-  "i^b^Jlkub  b-TuAs  bunklkp  t  *  '  ^irhu.b  •«hjbt_  b'«b  o^  ^n.-/»  . 
kJ^Hu   ^b     iu,<^tuu,^p-    bwk    oi_  Lncfj     b^b>-^  «  *         '*    ^'"P     b^b     ot_  fini-p    b    '>'"t  •    ^b 

jpul^qjlirp  b-«tp  ^b^-iJ-b  b^uus%b  ^b  k'i^ik'^b^  u,bp  ju^ikdh  **     '"  3u/^4-'/'"'4-  b-^b, 

•Ik-  J'^ik'P  uAphi^    o^nnL.  .     t^   jMi^iP  u/Lb     Pu/LijJtuu.i^x  *       "   Yuiuu/^pb'hk^     {biu%b 

^irf.u.b^b  i^pb^k^)   ltki__  u,b  .    ^4-  bMUMuikpb  •u'^b  t""H"'-l_  k^P^'^"'biJ^p »  *     "  \^Jinu 

uAb    q-usiqn,_i_bu,k^ijrp^  .      un^jJP^uA.    jjf^    tlkpu^b     b'H''"'-lL!f^    t^iJ^uij^  x      u.-b/^p    ^b 

bJiul  b^^kikp  '"^cp  buJp'i'k-x*  "  v^A  u/Uikp  f't  'i-uA.u.k^,  ,1k  ^t  bp""^kP  b 
iCbubJink'u .  ^IJr  "bk^  JkibyhP^  b  hp  ■^^f'  ♦  m^2r«,^  U£iL'"'>'"^^  pk'lLb"'  o^«t.^ff,.* 

"  ^k-  ^ku^'f  JC^u*/*  o^ni.    ^4-    cq.i.pi^Jk^p^pb'i'    o^ni_    uibq^k-  •    ^4"    li^opuibt.^    uAjpi, 

JfiCu-bH'  J^uJ,  J^kXu,  b  b''t^  b  •lu,<;bu.  ki_  UP«""^^>  Jl.,.J^pkib  ^jJ^tP^  "«- 
^""]bq-'"P/i-  * 

The  Armenians  are  even  more  numerous  in  Asia  Minor  than  the  Greeks.  A  Turkish  version  in 
their  peculiar  dialect,  and  written  in  their  characters,  was  commenced  in  1815  by  an  Armenian 
Archimandrite,  named  Seraphim,  in  concert  with  another  Armenian.^  An  edition  of  5000  copies  of 
the  Testament  was  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1819;  and  Mr.  Leeves  devoted  much  time  and  trouble 
to  the  preparation  of  a  revised  edition.  The  work  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions.  In  1841,  Mr.  Goodell  stated  that  his  strength  and  time  had  been  for 
several  years  employed  in  preparing  a  translation  directly  from  the  original  texts.^  In  1843,  the 
entire  Scriptures  were  completed  at  press  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Society. 

>  Thirty-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foieien  Bible  Society,  p.  50.  «  Thirteenth  Report  of  British  aiid  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  121. 

3  Missionary  ilerald  of  the  American  Board,  vol.  38.  p.  135. 


KAHASS,  OK  TURKISH-TARTAR. 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  KARASS,  OR  TURKISH-TARTAR,  VERSIONS. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


that 
proper 


Brunton's  Veesion,  1813,  a.d. 
^_jJol  iJuuljj  Jj\  ^Ik&  ^    *  ^jol  ii]\  ij:,.^i\^s  J 

^.n1  i^  ^^j^:f  u^:./=^  c^^j'     *  oc^> 

^^JUUJwj  <l£=  Ui^}  '^-^ji.J  '■^"'^V-'   *jy   LS'^'^'^ 

y,  ^^  ^jo.\  J^j  jy  y,  '     ♦J'OU  aU^ 
*  <u.4Jjl  usv^-J^  ^^^"  ^_5^.j  f-^y  ^'  "W.' 

<Uj|      /is-     •    U:.-^**J     ^A^3     ^JkjsS^    t_NA^*£4t     J 


ON  THE  KARASS,  OR  TURKISH-TARTAR,  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

The  Ycrsion  of  the  Scriptures  generally  denominated  the  Karass,  is  so  called  because  a  town  of 


Seaman's  Version,  1CC6,  a.d. 
^\  J  |_jOl)J  x^\  ij=^^  j  ^:f^^^^  ^'^}  »^}'^ 

4>UIcl  (il^yl  iU.r:  Ij  Vj  ciJjlii  c^^y  Jjl  /s^ 

(J^  jy  U^}  Jj^  ^    *  irij  <^'J^  'jy  Jj' 

iA.tJUi         #  J J^;l  ^y^  is^'^  i^^^^=>  'V.W'^J^  l*:^'^ 
*  ijdt^ljo  (^jjl    JU:jjA<i.^jl  ajjl  cJyl  Jlc_j  i^JuJ 

<lU!    jju    i^l    ^1^;j1i1    J^^Jii   ^TjJJiJ  Ul '^ 
V:*^  J  ^'^}  Jj^  ^-:;::V  J  ^'^J^  'J-^  liT^^  J  " 


name,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  was  the  place  of  its  publication.     It  has  also  been  im- 
^  ;rly  termed  the  Nogay  version,  on  account  of  its  having  been  found  intelligible  to  the  Nogais,  a 
tribe  of  Tartars  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban  and  Kuma,  near  ilount  Caucasus.     A  more  cor- 
rect designation  for  this  version  is  that  of  Turkish- Tartar,  because  it  consists  principally  of  words  that 
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belong  in  common  to  the  Turks  and  Tartars.'  It  cxliibits  the  Turkish  language  in  a  comparatively 
pure  state,  divested  of  the  circumlocutory  forms  and  foreign  words  adopted  by  the  Turks  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  restored  to  its  pristine  simplicity.  So  far  from  being  wi'itten  in  the  colloquial  dialect  of 
any  particular  district,  this  version  corresponds  in  style  and  language  with  such  books  as  arc  circulated 
among  the  Tartars  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  is  therefore  intelligible  to  all  the  different  Tartar  hordes 
scattered  through  that  extensive  region. 

The  first  version  of  the  Scriptures  written  in  this  plain,  miadorned  Turkish  style,  was  that  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1666,^  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  philosopher  Boyle  and  of  the  Levant  Company. 
The  translator  was  Mr.  WilHam  Seaman,  a  moderate  noncomfbrmist,  who  had  formerly  been  chaplain 
to  an  Enghsh  ambassador  at  the  Porte.  This  version  was  not  free  from  faults,  and  it  partook  too 
much  of  the  Constantinopolitan  idiom  to  be  readily  rmderstood  by  the  Tartars.  It  served,  however, 
as  the  basis  of  a  translation  which  Mi.  Brunton,  Scottish  missionary  at  Karass,  undertook  expressly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Tartar  tribes.  To  avoid  the  errors  Into  which  Seaman  had  fallen,  Mr.  Brunton  care- 
fully examined  the  original  text,  and  consulted,  from  time  to  time,  the  English,  German,  and  other 
versions.  In  1807  he  published  an  edition  of  500  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  in  folio,  and  on 
blue  paper.  Never  was  an  edition  of  any  part  of  the  Scripture  caiTied  through  the  press  under  more 
untoward  circumstances.  The  missionaries  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  materials  requisite  for  print- 
ing ;  and  owing  to  the  bad  construction  of  their  printing-office,  their  operations  were  often  impeded  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  added  to  this,  they  were  frequently  driven,  by  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  Tcherkcssians,  to  inter  their  types  in  order  to  secure  them.  On  the  completion  of  this 
Gospel,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  sent  supj)lics  to  Karass  to  print  5000  copies  of  the  entire 
Testament.  Mr.  Brunton  only  lived  to  complete  the  translation,  and  died  while  it  was  being  carried 
through  the  press.  He  was  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  and  his 
style  was  so  pure  and  idiomatic,  that  the  Tartars  looked  upon  him  as  a  renegade  Turk.  After  liis 
death,  the  sheets  were  corrected  by  Mr.  Frazer,  and  the  edition  was  completed  in  1813. 

This  edition  obtained  so  extensive  a  circulation  in  the  south  of  Russia,  that  another  edition  of 
5000  copies  was  issued  two  years  afterwards  at  Astracban.  This  was  merely  a  reprint  of  the  Karass 
edition,  with  a  few  emendations  introduced  by  Mr.  Dickson,  one  of  the  Scottish  missionaries.  A 
translation  of  tlie  Old  Testament  was  undertaken  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Dickson.  The  Psalms 
were  completed  and  published  at  Astracban  in  1815,  and  a  second  edition  of  3000  copies  appeared  at 
the  same  place  in  1818.  Mr.  Dickson  afterwards  proceeded  to  render  Mr.  Brunton's  version  of  the 
New  Testament  into  a  more  polished  style,  and  availed  himself  for  this  purpose  of  Ali  Bey's  Turkish 
version,  which  he  compared  with  the  original  text,  and  with  the  principal  modern  translations.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  portion  of  this  work  has  been  published. 

Result  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
direct  intelligence  concerning  the  spu-itual  state  of  the  Tartar  hordes  has  been  obtained  in  this 
country.  It  is  gratifying  however  to  know,  that  when  Dr.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Paterson  visited  Karass 
in  1820,  they  found  that  the  Turkish-Tartar  New  Testament  was  well  understood  by  the  natives,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  their  reading  it,  their  prejudices  had  in  a  great  measure  been  softened  down, 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  had  been  diifused  among  them.^  A  similar 
testimony  to  the  value  of  this  version  was  borne  in  1835  by  Mr.  Galloway,  a  Scottish  missionary 
employed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  disseminating  the  Scriptures  among  the  Tartars. 

)  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  p.  425.  -  Le  Long,  edit.  Masch.  pt.  ii.  vol.  i.  sec.  8.  p.  16;. 

3  Eighteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  23. 


ORENBURG -TAETAR. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE   ORENBURG-TARTAE  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

n^^-^  J^j  '     *^_5^.1  1a~^  i.:i-v*l^j  ^j^J  ijjjci-  l:^.,.*L£=j  .j^jh^.  ^-^^-^^^  iw^c^lljo  ' 
wW^    ^Uft   ^^lAiu_    a;^   ^jy^j\    i^yjj   tiJjl^   ax^y    (^c^.)    ;^4j^^    U^J^    CIJjI^   U^  ' 

^S^V  '   *L5'^^  u^jl  ^»^  ^->^  '^;y  Jy-  c;^  i^^.l  J^^Jj^  Jj^  '  *jJbj-V^ 
A^=Jj  J_^b  jil-Kijj  ^^Ijl^j-jIjI  ^^LjI  *a  ^^I^xJjjI;!  *«;>-  *&  iJ^^J^i  *s  a.^  ''     *^Lj,^.ju>^ 

ON  THE  ORENBURG-TARTAR  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

This  version  is  wi-itten  in  the  dialect  of  the  Kirghisian- Tartars,  and  was  especially  designed  for 
the  use  of  members  of  that  nation  residing  in  the  Russian  government  of  Orenburg.  The  dialect  is 
spoken  not  only  in  Orenburg,  but  also  in  the  vast  tracts  of  coimtry  extending  from  the  Caspian  and 
Lake  of  Aral  to  the  frontiers  of  China.'  It  is  the  vernacular  tongue  of  two  distinct  people,  namely, 
of  the  true  or  Kara-Kirghis  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  certain  rivers  in  South  Siberia,  and  of  the 
Kazak-Ivirghis,  the  present  occupants  of  the  Kirgliis  Steppe.  The  latter  are  divided  into  three  hordes, 
called  the  gi-eat  horde,  little  horde,  and  middle  horde.  The  great  horde  is  reckoned  among  the 
tributaries  of  China,  but  the  dependence  is  merely  nominal.  The  other  hordes,  though  in  some  degree 
subject  to  Russia,  also  preserve  a  sort  of  independence  of  their  own.^  According  to  Russian  authorities, 
the  probable  number  of  individuals  composing  the  three  hordes  is  from  2,000,000  to  2,400,000.' 

This  version  is  not  an  original  translation,  but  merely  an  accommodation  of  I\Ir.  Brunton's  Karass 
version  to  the  peculiar  idioms  and  ortliography  or  the  Kirghisian  Tartars.''  Mr.  Charles  Frazer,  one  of 
the  Scottish  missionaries  at  Astrachan,  was  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  An  edition  of 
2000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed  in  1818,  and  two  years  afterwards  5000  copies 
of  the  entire  Testament  were  completed  at  the  Mission  press  of  Astrachan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  Bible  Society.  The  Kirghisians  are  all  Alahommedans,  and  though  once  a  civilised  and 
literary  people,  are  now  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  Since  the  suspension  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society  there  have  been  few  opportimities  of  ascertaining  what  residts  have  been  wrought  among  this 
nation  by  means  of  the  perusal  of  their  vernacular  Scriptures. 

1  Davids'  Turkish  Grammar,  p.  xlii.  3  Lcvchin,  Description  des  Kirghiz-Kazaks,  p.  300. 

-  Abel  Remusat,  Recherches  sur  les  Langues  Tartares,  pp.  309,  310.  '  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  p.  426. 


KARAITE -TART  AH. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    KAKAITE-TAETAR    VERSION. 
GENESIS,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  8. 

*  \J^^  jy^^^'^^^    L5^i'    i— ^V^    LS/^^'    ^^^-^J^    L5A'>"    '— ArH^-^r*  J    L5'^'^  J^    t>l>^=^ir^    ^'^'*-^;' 

t^^^^V     L5^.^     ^-J^^^    ->     ^         *  ^5'-'^-^'    ^'-^     ^??^^     "^^^v"^     '^V:!^    J  >=^.^    J    i^*^^     '^~ 
'^-^t^J-J   LS"-"^   LS'^J   (J-^^   ^5^^=^'  ->    '       *i^rt/^  J^Jj^  Jj^n  iJi^y.    ^Jj  '^^^^J}' 

ON  THE  KAEAITE-TARTAR  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

The  Karaites  or  "  Sons  of  tlie  Text"  are  a  Jewish  sect,  so  called  from  the  Hebrew  word  NHp, 
Scripture,  on  account  of  their  reverence  for  the  written  law.  They  are  the  Protestants  of  Judaism, 
and  are  disting'uished  from  other  Jews  by  their  rejection  of  the  oral  law,  and  of  all  traditionary  inter- 
pretation, and  by  their  exclusive  attachment  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  only 
infallible  source  and  test  of  truth.  This  sect,  according  to  Dr.  Henderson  and  other  authorities,  was, 
in  all  probability,  originally  the  same  with  that  of  the  Sadducecs,  one  of  the  sects  into  wliich  the 
Jewish  nation  was  divided  about  two  himdred  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  erroneous 
doctrines  which  were  entertained  by  the  Sadducees  during  the  time  of  our  Lord,  appear  to  have 
formed  no  part  of  their  original  creed,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the  adoption  of  these  imscriptural 
tenets,  by  the  disciples  of  Sadok,  gave  birth  to  the  Karaim.' 

No  statistical  accounts  have  been  given  recently  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  very  few  in  number  as  compared  with  the  Jews  of  the  Rabbinical  sect.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  2000  Karaites  in  Poland,  70  in  Constantinople,  1200  in  Theodosia, 
300  in  Cairo,  200  in  Damascus,  30  in  Jerusalem,  100  in  Babylonia,  and  600  in  Persia.^  At  the 
present  day  the  Karaites  are  dispersed  through  various  parts  of  Russia,  in  Austria,  Tu.rkey,  Egypt, 
Abyssinia,  Hindoostan,  and  Palestine.  They  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  nations  among  whom  they 
dwell  on  account  of  their  amiable  and  moral  deportment ;  but  by  their  Rabbinical  brethren  they  are 
held  in  utter  abhorrence. 

The  Karaites  have  long  been  in  possession  of  a  Tartar  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  date 
and  author  of  this  ancient  document  are  alike  unknown ;  but  we  find  a  quotation  from  it  (consisting 

1  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  p.  3l6.  •  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  p.  319;  see  Thesaur.  Philol.p.583. 
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of  the  first  tlircc  verses  of  Genesis)  in  an  epistle,  dated  1691,  written  by  Gustavus  Perin^er,  and 
inserted  in  Tcnzel's  Monthly  Accounts.  Further  descriptions  of  this  version  were  subsequently  given 
by  Wolfius  and  others :  yet  little  was  known  concerning  it  in  Europe  until  Dr.  Piukerton,  when 
travelling  in  the  Crimea,  visited  one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Karaites,  and  purchased  a  complete  copy. 
The  two  books  of  Clironiclcs  do  not  ajspear  to  have  been  inserted  in  this  version,  but  it  comprises  all 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  written  in  the  Eabbinical  character,  with  the  addition  of 
certain  points  and  signs  indicative  of  the  pronunciation  of  Tartar  sounds.  The  headings  of  the 
chapters  arc  in  Hebrew,  and  the  first  and  last  verses  of  every  book,  with  the  exception  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  are  also  given  in  Hebrew.  The  dialect  in  which  the  translation  is  made  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  the  Jagatai,  spoken  by  the  Tartars  of  Bokhara.  This  hypothesis,  however,  was  unsup- 
ported by  liistory  or  experience  ;  and  it  has  since  been  proved  that  the  Karaite-Tartar  (as  this  dialect 
is  termed)  could  never  have  been  vernacvxlar  or  even  intelligible  to  any  Tartar  nation.  The  words, 
indeed,  arc  mostly  of  Tartar  origin,  but  they  are  ranged  in  the  exact  order  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
style,  construction,  grammatical  observances,  and  idioms  are  all  conformable  to  the  Shemitic  type. 
This  version  is,  in  fact,  so  truly  Hebrew  in  its  character,  that  to  the  Turks  and  Tartars  it  is  a  sealed 
book  ;  and  even  Tartar  Jews,  if  unacquainted  with  their  ancient  language,  are  unable  to  read  it.  Nor 
is  it  likely  to  be  of  more  general  service  even  in  biblical  criticism ;  for  notwithstanding  the  known 
attachment  of  the  Karaites  to  the  letter  of  the  sacred  text,  many  of  the  interpretations  in  this  version 
arc  obviously  drawn  from  the  Chaldee  Targums,  and  from  the  renderings  in  Rabbinical  commentaries. 
On  account  of  this  deficiency  in  ]3oint  of  practical  utility,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have 
printed  but  a  small  specimen  portion  of  this  version.  An  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  pubHshed  at  their  expense  in  1819,  at  the  Mission  press  of  Astrachan  :  these  copies  were 
sent  to  various  parts  of  Eussia  and  Tartary;  but  not  being  found  available  for  missionary  purposes 
among  any  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  no  fiu'ther  portions  of  the  version  have  been  issued  by  the  Society. 
An  edition  of  the  entire  version  has  been  recently  pidjlished  by  the  Jews  of  South  Kussia,  who 
defrayed  the  expense  by  means  of  subscriptions  collected  for  the  purpose  :  the  work,  which  is  in  two 
volumes,  is  said  to  be  very  inaccurately  printed. 


TSCHUWASCHIAN 

(For  Specimen  of  tliis  Version,  ses  Plate  IX.) 


The  Tschuwaschians  inhal)it  both  sides  of  the  Volga  in  the  governments  of  Nische  Novogorod, 
Kasan,  and  Orenburg.  They  are  also  found  in  Simborsk  and  Vietka.  ]\Iany  of  them  are  still 
idolaters,  and  offer  sacrifices  on  a  kind  of  altar  called  Keremet.'  The  structure  of  their  dialect  is 
essentially  Turkish,  and  three  parts  of  the  words  are  unquestionably  derived  from  that  language.  The 
rest  of  the  words  are  chiefly  Samoyede  and  Finnish  ;  there  are  also  many  words  which  present  an 
astonishing  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  terms  in  Coptic.- 

A  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  Simborsk  in  1817,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
Tschuwaschians  with  the  New  Testament  in  their  own  dialect.  In  1818,  the  Four  Gospels  were 
translated  from  the  Sclavonic  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society ;  and  two  years  afterwards  the 
entire  Testament,  after  having  been  collated  with  the  Greek  original,  was  completed  at  press  at  Kasan, 
under  the  care  of  the  Archbishop  of  Kasan,  to  whose  diocese  the  people  belong.  The  edition,  which 
was  printed  in  Russian  characters,  consisted  of  5000  copies,  and  was  issued  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  Bible  Society. 

1  Davids'  Turkish  Grammar,  p.  xli».  3  Klaproth,  Memoires  relatifs  a  I'Asie,  p.  205. 
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TRANS-CAUCASIAN    TARTAR. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    TEANS-CAUCASIAN    TARTAR    VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

^>!j*>>^;4  -^j^ijJ^A^  e/^^v>!j(/>^v  -^!;  ^ij/ij)  ^-'■■^i 

f\j>j  ;J(?  .^  J^  Up  *Jj^='  ^  L-^L;  /j^,^-  J(?  ^jJ?  Up  O^  -^-^^ ' 

;.>^u  ^;  j6^  -^'  -^M  ^t  -^.>  ^-  up*2>^o,y;^iu/>,i 

^•^  I  — Ijj^  J\jj  £Jj  (  ^_y  _^  '^  U  *  y[/>^  >>)  CjJ^^P  »-J^  ^;»  ^(jJj  ^y) ' 

ON  THE  TRANS-CAUCASIAN  TARTAR  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

A  PECCLIAR  and  rather  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Turkish  is  spoken  by  the  gi-eater  part  of  the 
Moslem  population  in  Georgia,  Shushi,  Scherwan,  Draband,  Bahu,  Karabagh,  and  North-west  Persia.' 
As  it  is  vernacular  to  numerous  tribes  in  all  the  Russian  provinces  beyond  the  Caucasus,  this  dialect 
has  been  termed,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Trans-Caucasian.  It  difiers  in  many  respects  from  its 
cognate  dialects  spoken  in  Kasan  and  the  Crimea.  It  has  none  of  the  sweetness  and  dignity  of  the 
Turkish ;  and  till  reduced  to  grammatical  principles  by  the  German  missionaries,  did  not  even  hold  the 
rank  of  a  written  tongue.^ 

The  first  work  written  in  this  dialect  was  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  Messrs. 
Zaremba  and  Pflmder,  agents  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society.  They  at  first  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  preparing  this  translation;  for  the  Armenians  of  Shushi,  though  acquainted  with  the 
dialect  as  a  colloquial  medium,  were  unable  to  write  it,  and  the  Turks  were  unwilling  to  lend  any  aid 
to  the  undertaking.  Afterwards,  however,  an  efficient  assistant  was  found  in  Mirza  Ferookh,  an 
Armenian  of  Shushi,  who  in  early  youth  had  been  carried  captive  into  Karadagh,  adopted  into  the 
family  of  the  khan,  and  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  Persia.  After  spending  seventeen  years  at 
the  court  of  his  royal  patron,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  parents  and  his  native  village,  and  made  liis 
escape  thither.  He  originally  joined  the  missionaries  with  a  view  of  learning  the  Russian  language; 
but  they  employed  him  in  translating  this  version  of  the  New  and  part  of  the  Old  Testament  into  his 
native  dialect,  and  the  work  was  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  his  soul.  An  edition  of  1000  copies  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed  about  the  year  1836  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.^ 
Since  that  period  aU  direct  missionary  efforts  in  the  circulation  of  tliis  version  have  been  suspended  by 
an  imperial  ukase. 

'  Twenty-eighth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ix.  -  Sniitti  and  Dnight,  Researches  in  Armenia. 

3  Thirty-second  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xhii. 
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F.     CAUCASIAN     FAMILY. 


GEORGIAN. 

(For  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  IX.) 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.— Georgia,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Iberi,  Ues  at 
the  feet  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
18,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  from  300,000  to  400,000.'  The  adjacent  tracts  of  country, 
sometimes  included  under  the  general  name  of  Georgia,  are  occupied  by  the  Jlingrelians,  the  Immire- 
tians,  the  Suani,  and  the  Lazians,  who  all  form  part  of  the  Georgian  race,  and  speak  dialect.s  of  that 
language;  the  collective  amount  of  population,  including  Georgia  Proper,  has  been  estimated  at 
2,375,487.^  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Georgia  has  formed  a  province  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  the  national  religion  is  the  same  as  that  of  Russia. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Although  in  the  structure  of  the  Georgian  language 
there  are  several  remarkable  points  of  analogy  connecting  it  on  the  one  hand  with  the  languages  of  the 
Indo-European  class,  and  on  the  other  with  those  of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia,  yet  it  diliers  in  words 
and  roots  from  all  known  languages,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  pecuUar  and  distinct 
idiom.'  Its  frequent  use  of  post  positions,  and  the  case  with  which  certain  words  can  be  made  to  sub- 
serve alternately  the  offices  of  substantives,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  are  points  in  which  it  claims 
affinity  with  the  Turkish  or  Tartarian  stock ;  ■*  while  its  multiplicity  of  inflections,  formed  for  the  most 
part  by  variations  of  termination,  seems  to  connect  it  with  the  Indo-Eiu'opean  class.  It  possesses  eight 
distinct  cases,  formed  according  to  rules  that  are  both  simple  and  imiform ;  and  in  abundance  of  verbal 
inflections  it  is  surpassed  by  few  languages ;  for  though  it  has  but  two  moods,  the  indicative  and  the 
imperative,  yet  the  perfect  tense  in  certain  verbs  can  present  itself  under  seven  or  eight  diflerent  forms, 
to  which  the  future  tense  has  as  many  corresponding  ones.'  In  fact,  its  forms  of  verbs  are  almost 
innumerable,  for  nearly  every  verb  has  some  peculiarities  in  conjugation  which  can  be  learnt  only  by 
practice.'"  The  alphabetical  characters  used  by  the  Georgians  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  the  one 
appropriated  to  civil  and  the  other  to  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  they  are  both,  however,  derived  from  the 
Armenian ;  and  owing  to  the  political  relations  between  the  two  nations,  many  Armenian  words  have 
been  engrafted  on  the  Georgian  language.  This  admixture,  with  the  addition  of  Turkish,  Greek,  and 
other  foreign  words,  serves  principally  to  distinguish  the  modern  language  of  Georgia  from  the 
venerable  idiom  in  which  the  version  of  the  Scripture  is  written. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — According  to  a  tradition  of  the  Geor- 
gian church,  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  this  language,  in  the  eighth  century,  by  Euphcmius, 
the  founder  and  patron  of  the  Iberian  monastery  on  Mount  Athos.'  It  is  stated,  however,  by  other 
authorities,  that  in  the  sixth  century  the  Georgians  sent  young  men  of  talent  into  Greece  to  study  the 
Greek  language,  and  that  on  their  return  they  furnished  theii'  countrymen  with  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Greek  church.*     But  whoever  may  have  been  the  trans- 

'  M'Culloch's  Geograpliical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  8S8.  *  Journal  Asiatique,  vo    x.  p.  360. 

■-  Klaproth,  Tableau  du  Cauca.se,  p.  93.  fi  Brosset,  Elements  rte  la  Langue  Georgienne,  pp.  64,  67, 

3  Klaproth,  Voyage  au  Mont  Caucase,  vol.  ii.  p.  518.  "  Towiiley's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  513. 

*  Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  x.  p.  356.  ^  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  p.  51S. 
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lator,  It  is  certain  that  tlie  Georgian  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  from  the  Septuagint, 
and  the  New  Testament  from  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Constantinopolitan  family;  and  that  the  entire  version 
was  executed  at  some  time  between  the  sixth  and  the  eighth  centuries.  Tliis  version  would  have  been 
of  great  value  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  had  it  not  been  corrupted  during  the  many  centuries  through 
which  it  has  passed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  in  particular  grossly  interpo- 
lated, for  it  was  then  collated  with  the  Sclavonic  version,  and  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
had  been  lost  during  the  political  troubles  of  Georgia,  were  translated  anew  from  the  Sclavonic.  This 
revision  was  carried  on  at  Moscow  under  the  superintendence  of  Georgian  princes  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  Russia.  Prince  Arcil  was  the  first  to  engage  in  the  work,  but  he  died  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  a  new  and  more  carefiil  revision  was  commenced  by  Prince  Vakuset,  who  rendered  the 
entire  version  as  conformable  as  possible  to  the  Sclavonic,  and  introduced  the  use  of  verses  in  imitation 
of  that  text.  A  printed  edition  was  brought  out  under  his  direction,  at  Moscow,  in  1743,  at  the 
expense  of  his  brother,  Prince  Bacchar;  the  types  were  cast  in  that  city,  and  the  correction  of  the 
press  was  committed  to  four  native  Georgians.'  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  entire 
Georgian  version  had  been  committed  to  the  press  ;  but  a  small  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
Psalms  and  Prophets,  had  been  printed  a  few  years  previously  under  the  care  of  Prince  Vaktangh,  at 
Tiflis,  in  Georgia. 

The  Moscow  edition  formed  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  printed  by  the  Moscow  Bible  Society 
in  1815,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Georgian  Metropolitan,  Ion,  and  of  Archbishop  Pafnut,  both 
resident  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  The  edition  consisted  of  5000  copies,  and  the  types  from  which 
it  was  printed  were  cast  from  the  very  matrices  which  had  been  used  for  the  former  edition,  and 
which  had  been  providentially  preserved  during  the  conflagration  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
invasion.  The  Society  was  induced  to  issue  this  edition  by  information  received  through  Dr.  Pin- 
kerton,  in  181.4,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Greco- Georgian  church.  At  that  period  there  were  at 
least  2000  churches  in  Georgia,  Imeretta,  and  Mingrelia;  and  200  copies  of  the  Bible  could  not  be 
found  amongst  them  all.  In  consequence  of  this  scarcity  of  the  Scriptures,  the  clergy  were  very 
ignorant;  but  the  women  of  Georgia  were  noted  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge.  The  tradition  that  the  Georgian  nation  was  first  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  a  Greek  virgin,  named  Ninna,  in  the  fourth  century,  had  much 
influence  on  public  ojjinion;  and  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  has  always 
been  considered  in  Georgia  an  indispensable  part  of  female  education.^  In  1818,  the  Society  printed 
another  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  New  Testament:  in  this  edition  the  civil  or  common  characters 
were  adopted,  which  were  found  more  generally  intelligible  to  the  laity,  the  former  editions  having 
been  printed  in  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  character,  which  is  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  clergy. 
More  recent  editions  of  various  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  printed  at  Tiflis  and  in  liussia, 
but  concerning  these  editions  we  have  no  particular  account. 

1  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  p.  522.  -  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Forei^  Bible  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  43. 
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C.    SAMOIEDE    FAMILY. 


SAMOIEDE. 

The  Samoiedcs  (or,  as  the  word  literally  signifies,  salmon  eaters)  were  in  all  probability  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Northern  Asia.  They  are  a  degraded,  ignorant  race,  depending  ibr  a  precarious 
subsistence  upon  fishing  and  the  chase,  and  slaves  to  the  most  abject  superstition.  They  are  scattered 
in  divided  groups  over  a  large  proportion  of  Siljeria,  their  settlements  extending  almost  from  the 
Dwina  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Archangel  to  the  Lena  in  East  Siberia.'  Vocabularies  of  Samoiede 
words  were  collected  by  Pallas  and  Klaproth ;  and  the  result  of  comparing  them  with  those  of  other 
languages  has  been  to  prove  that  the  Samoiede  approximates  more  closely  to  the  Finnish  than  to  any 
other  idiom. 

As  early  as  1819,  a  pn^posal  emanating  from  Johannes  Wernagoif,  of  Beresof,  was  laid  before  the 
Branch  Bible  Society  at  Tobolsk,  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  Samoide.  Nothing  more,  however, 
was  heard  of  the  undertaking  till  the  year  1824,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eussian  Bible  Society,  a 
specimen  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  in  Samoiede,  was  sent  for  inspection  by  Neophitos,  bishop 
of  Archangel.  This  chapter  had  been  read  to  several  Samoiedes,  who  had  understood  it  very  well, 
and  several  clergymen  of  the  parish  of  Ischemsk  were  in  consequence  employed  to  continue  the  trans- 
lation, under  the  inspection  of  Bishop  Neopliitos.  The  Committee  resolved  to  encourage  the  work,  in 
tlie  hope  of  bringing  a  people  sitting  in  gross  darkness  to  the  saving  light  of  the  Gospel ;  but  unhappily 
the  suspension  of  the  Society  by  an  imperial  ukase,  in  1826,  prevented  the  prosecution  of  the  trans- 
lation. 


Prichard,  Natural  History  of  Man,  p.  224, 
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H.    DIALECTS   OF   THE    ISLANDS   OF   EASTERN    ASIA,   AND   OF   COREA. 


JAPANESE. 

(For  a  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  X.) 


The  Japanese  empire  consists  of  five  large  and  many  small  islands,  Ijang  between  lat.  30°  and  50° 
N.,  and  long.  128°  and  151°  E.  The  Japanese  have  been  the  predominant  race  in  this  extensive 
empire  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  from  what  region  they  originally 
emigrated,  for  in  physical  conformation,  rehgion,  and  language,  they  differ  from  all  the  neighbouring 
nations.  In  the  absence  of  correct  statistical  accounts,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  population 
of  this  empire,  exclusive  of  its  dependencies,  amounts  at  least  to  50,000,000.  The  primitive  religion 
of  the  Japanese  is  called  Sin-siu,  literally,  "doctrine  of  spirits:"  it  consists  in  the  adoration  of  numerous 
spirits  or  divinities  supposed  to  pre^de  over  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  and  among  the  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  these  false  gods  are  included  the  progenitors  of  the  present  line  of  emperors.  This 
ancient  form  of  belief  has,  however,  in  a  great  measure  been  superseded  by  Buddhism,  which  is  now 
the  prevailing  religion  in  Japan.  There  are  also  many  followers  of  Confucius,  who,  as  in  China, 
devote  their  sole  attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  life,  without  reference  to  a  future  state  of  existence. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Japanese  is  a  polysyllabic  language,  and  altogether 
different  in  structure  and  idiom  from  the  Chinese.  The  very  organs  of  articulation  are  dissimilar  in 
the  two  nations;  and  such  Chinese  words  as  have  passed  into  the  Japanese  vocabulary  are  greatly 
altered  in  pronunciation.  Words  of  Chinese  origin  are  however  very  common  in  Japanese,  having 
been  introduced  by  Chinese  colonies,  but  more  particularly  by  the  influence  of  Chinese  literature, 
upon  which  all  the  learning  of  Japan  is  based.  Yet  there  are  points  in  which  the  Japanese  coincides 
with  the  monosyllabic  and  Tartarian  classes  of  languages :  it  has,  for  instance,  no  terminational  dis- 
tinctions of  gender,  and  the  cases  of  substantives  are  denoted  by  suffixes;  the  verbs  have  regular 
inflections  to  denote  the  difference  of  tense,  but  they  are  invariable  with  respect  to  number  and  person.' 
In  many  of  its  most  simple  and  radical  words,  Japanese  also  claims  aifinity  with  the  idioms  of  Eastern 
Asia ;  and  several  such  elemental  terms  have  been  pointed  out  by  Klaproth  as  common  to  the  Japanese, 
Mongolian,  and  Finnish  languages.  The  Chinese  characters  were  formerly  used  in  writing  Japanese, 
but  not  being  found  adapted  to  express  the  sounds  of  this  language,  three  different  syllabaries  were 
invented  by  the  Japanese,  and  are  now  in  general  use ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  modified  and  contracted 
Chinese  characters.^ 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  rigid  exclusion  of  foreigners  from 
Japan,  and  the  suspicious  and  vigilant  spirit  of  the  government,  have  rendered  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Japanese  a  matter  of  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  Dr.  Medhurst,  agent  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  China,  apphed  to  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language,  and  made  copies  of  the 
dictionaries  and  other  works  that  were  accessible  to  him,  in  the  hope  of  qualifjang  himself  for  this 

1  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  494.  -  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  1S3S,  No.  I. 
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arduous  undertaking  ;  but  tlie  honour  of  translating  the  first  portion  of  Scripture  into  the  language  of 
this  extensive  empire  was  reserved  for  Dr.  (iutzluff.  About  the  year  18.35,  three  shipwrecked  Japanese 
mariners  arrived  at  Macao  on  their  voyage  homewards,  and  during  the  lew  months  that  they  remained 
in  that  city,  Dr.  Gutzlall' availed  himself  of  their  aid  in  translating  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  their 
language.  This  translation  was  printed  at  Singapore  about  the  year  1831),  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
opportunities  have  as  yet  been  ailbrded  for  its  circulation. 


LOOCHOOAN. 

(For  a  Specimen  of  this  Version,  see  Plate  X.) 


The  Loochoo,  or  Lewchew  Islands,  are  thirty-six  in  number,  and  lie  about  400  or  .500 
miles  eastward  of  China,  nearly  midway  between  Japan  and  Formosa.  The  principal  island,  called 
Great  Loochoo,  from  which  the  entire  group  derives  its  name,  is  fifty  miles  long,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  broad,  but  most  of  the  other  islands  are  of  very  inferior  dimensions.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Japanese,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  that  language.  They  are  now  subject  to  China: 
their  religion  is  that  of  Fo  or  Buddha,  and  their  government  is  a  despotic  monarchy. 

A  mission,  called  the  "  Loochoo  Naval  Mission,"  having  for  its  object  the  conversion  of  the 
Loochooans  to  Christianity,  was  commenced  about  the  year  1843.  Dr.  Bettelheim,  a  medical  mis- 
sionary, was  sent,  in  1846,  by  this  Society  to  Loochoo,  where  he  and  his  family  still  remain.  He  has 
translated  portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  Loochooan;  and  from  the  similarity  of  this  dialect  to  Japanese, 
it  is  hoped  that  his  translations  may  be  found  useful  in  Japan  itself  In  addition  to  contributions  from 
other  sources,  a  grant  of  fifty  pounds  has  been  voted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  printing  Dr.  Bettelheim's  version  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  of  the  Acts. 
As  the  Japanese  characters  are  used  in  writing  Loochooan,  and  as  the  casting  of  type  for  these 
characters  in  England  is  far  more  expensive  than  cutting  the  blocks  In  China,  It  has  been  resolved  to 
have  the  work  printed  at  Hong  Kong  by  a  converted  Japanese,  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  friends  of  the  Society.  On  the  completion  of  the  edition,  it  will  be  forwarded  for  distribution  to 
the  translator  at  Loochoo.' 


ALEUTIAN,   OR  ALIOUT-LISEYEFF. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  form  a  long  circular  chain,  above  600  miles  in  length,  traversing  the  Xorth 
Pacific  from  Cape  Alaska,  in  America,  to  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  in  Asia,  so  as  almost  to  unite 
the  two  continents.  These  Islands  are  extremely  numerous,  and  were  partially  discovered  by  Behrlng 
in  1741 ;  the  largest,  which  still  bears  his  name,  is  104  miles  in  length,  but  many  of  the  other  islands 
are  mere  rocks.  They  are  much  frequented  by  the  Eusslan  Fur  Company,  and  are  included  in  the 
government  of  Irkutsk.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  though  some  of  them  have  been 
baptized  and  Instructed  in  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
fishing  and  the  chase;  and,  to  judge  from  their  habits  and  physical  conformation,  appear  an  interme- 
diate race  between  the  Mongolians  and  the  North  American  Indians.     Their  language  is  very  similar 

'  Report  of  the  Loochoo  Naval  Mission  for  1849-50.    {Palestine  Place,  Bethnal  Green.) 
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to  that  of  the  Esquimaux,  especially  of  the  Namollos,  an  Esquimaux  tribe  residing  on  the  shore  of  the 
north-eastern  promontory  of  Asia.'  In  point  of  number,  the  Aleutians  have  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  a  few  hundreds  to  six  thousand. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  has  been  translated  for  the  benefit  of  these  islanders  by  Priest  Joan 
Veniuminoff,  otherwise  written  John  BenjaminoiF,  by  whom  the  language  was  first  reduced  to  writing. 
He  had  resided  for  fifteen  years  as  missionary  among  this  people :  the  dialect  in  which  the  translation 
is  made  is  that  spoken  in  the  island  of  Oonalaskka  ;  but  there  is  no  great  difierence  between  the  idioms 
of  the  various  islands  of  this  group,  any  local  peculiarity  being  readily  explained  by  means  of 
marcrinal  notes.  The  first  chapter  of  Luke,  and  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Acts,  have  been 
translated  by  the  same  Russian  priest  into  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  island  of  Atkho.  The  only 
Aleutian  translation  which  has  hitherto  been  committed  to  the  press  is  that  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  which  was  printed  at  Moscow,  in  1840,  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Russian  version. 


C  0  E  E  A  N . 

CoREA  is  a  peninsula  of  North- East  Asia,  separated  from  Mantchou  Tartary  by  a  lofty  chain  of 
mountains.  Its  area,  inclusive  of  the  islands  near  its  shores,  has  been  estimated  at  80,000  square 
miles:  its  amount  of  population  is  uncertain,  but  does  not  probably  exceed  2,000,000.  The  govern- 
ment is  a  despotic  monarchy,  and  the  country  is  tributary  to  China,  and  perhaps  to  Japan :  the  religious 
systems  of  Buddha  and  of  Confucius  have  each  their  respective  adlierents. 

The  language,  being  destitute  of  inflections  indicative  of  gender  and  number,  and  forming  its 
cases  by  means  of  sufiixes,  is  analogous  in  its  main  features  to  the  Tartarian  class.^  It  is  also  strikingly 
similar  to  Japanese.  Many  Chinese  words  enter  into  its  composition,  for  Corea  has  received  its 
civiUsation  and  its  literature  from  China,  and  the  Chinese  language  is  sedulously  cultivated  by  all 
ranks  as  the  principal  learned  and  literary  medium,  and  the  only  avenue  to  political  distinction. 
Composite  words  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Corean,  the  first  syllable  consisting  of  the  native 
■word,  and  the  second  of  the  Chinese  synonym  pronounced  in  the  Corean  manner.  This  arrangement 
renders  the  language  extremely  verbose,  but  its  sound  is  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  ear  of  a 
foreigner,  the  pronunciation  being  clear,  full,  and  sonorous.  In  writing,  the  Coreans  use  characters 
similar  in  theory  to  the  Japanese  syllabic  system,  but  suited  to  the  peculiar  articulations  of  their  owii 
language.'     These  characters  are  placed  in  vertical  columns,  as  in  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

In  1832,  the  shores  of  Corea  were  visited  by  Di-.  Gutzlaff,  who  distributed  portions  of  the  Chinese 
Scriptures  among  the  inhabitants,  and  caused  a  copy  of  the  entire  Chinese  version  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  monarch.  A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  into  Corean  has  been  effected  by  a  Baptist 
missionary,  and  the  Psalms  have  been  translated  by  Dr.  Schmidt;  but  these  translations  are  still  in  MS., 
and  their  critical  merits  have  not  been  ascertained.  There  is  at  present  no  possibiUty  of  introducing 
the  light  of  Divine  truth  into  Corea :  foreigners  are  zealously  excluded  from  the  country,  and  Europeans 
are  seldom  permitted  even  to  land  on  its  shores. 

1  Prichard's  Researches,  vol. 
2  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  iii.  p,  586. 
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MISSIONARY  STATIONS  IN  AUSTRALASIA  AND  POLYNESIA. 


NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 


Sydney 


'\li.  D. 


Akxanclria 
Aiipiii     . 


7  Hem 

8  CainiibeHtowll 

9  Carcoar      . 

10  Cnstk.  Hill     , 

11  ('lurciH'u  uiui  Macleay 


sli.nl 

13  lUxhiim    .       . 

14  HunU-r's  Hill 

16  JIancroo     . 
in  Jlarslield 

17  Muswell  Brook 

18  Newtowu 
la  Penrith       . 

20  Queanhcyan 

21  WcstMaitUma 

22  Yass 

23  Paramatta 

24  Windsor 

25  Batliurst    .... 

26  Wollonjfoni;  . 

27  Hunter's  Ujver 

28  Port  Jlacquarie    . 

VICTORIA,  OB  PORT  PHILIP. 

29  Melbourne 

30  Willianistown  .    '    . 

31  Gipps'  Land 

32  Heidelberg    . 

33  Geelons  .       .    '    .    " 

34  Buntingdale 


>.D. 


}»■ 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


3.5  Adelaide    .        ,  15    D 

36  Port  Adelaide       .  ■       ■       ■  u- 

37  Gawler       . 

38  Mount  Barker 

39  Buna  Burra 

40  Willunga       .       .    '        '  I 

41  McGill       .        .       .    ■    .    ■ 

42  Encounter  Bay     .        .       .        E. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

43  Freeniantle       .       .  b 

44  Perth  (Swan  River)  .        D. 

TASMANIA, 

OR 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

45  Hobart  To^vn    .       ,  r   n 

46  Pontville       .       .       .  -^  'i-  "■ 

47  Tasman's  Peninsula  .    '      I 

48  Longford       ...  I 

49  Swansea    .       .".*.'      ^^■ 

50  Avoca    .       .        .    '  '       'I 

51  Evendale  . 

•'J2    New  Norfolk         .        .    '    .    '^ 

63  Ross  aud  Canipbelltomi  .  I  D 

64  Launcestou   .       .  f     ' 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

NOBTUERN    DiSTRICI. 

55  Wainiate 

56  Waingaroa    . 

57  Eaitaia 

58  Kaikohi 

50    Kerikeri     .        .    '    ,    * 
60    Tepuna 
01    Pailiia 


•}  A.  D. 
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34  46 
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Middle  District. 

62  Auckland 

63  Ilauraki     . 

64  Kaitotelie 

65  Otawao 

66  Waikato 

67  Tanranga 

68  Koturoa 

Western  District. 


Eastern  District. 

71  Hicks'  Bay 

72  East  Cape      . 

73  Opotiki 

74  Uawa     .       .       .       . 

75  Turanga    . 

76  Waii-oa 

77  Waitangi   . 


•}a. 


78  Nelson 

79  Wellington  (Port  Nicholson) 

80  Peliiakura     . 

81  Maiigungu  and  Whangaroa 

82  Waiina  and  Newark    . 

83  Wairoa  (Kaipara)     . 

84  Kawhia,  and  Mokau,  &c.     . 

85  New  Plymouth 

86  Waikowati    .... 

87  Ruapuki     .        .       .    '    .    ' 

88  Motukaramu 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

89  Taliiti 

90  Eimeo    .... 

91  Maiaoiti     . 

92  Huaheine 

93  Raiatea      . 

94  Taliaa    .       .       .    '    . 

95  Borabora   . 

96  Maupiti  .       .    '    . 


}E. 


COOK'S,  OR  HERVEY  ISLANDS. 


97  Rarotonga 

98  Aitutaki 

99  Atiu    . 

100  Mitiaro  . 

101  Mauti 

102  Mangaia 


NAVIGATORS'  ISLANDS. 


104  Opolu     . 

105  iVIanono 

106  Tutuila 

107  Manua 


FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 

108  Tougataboo  . 

109  Habai         .       .       .    '    . 

1 10  Vavaoo  .... 

1 1 1  Keppel's  Island 

112  NiuaFo-ou    . 

113  Wallis's  Island         .    '    . 

FEEJEE  ISLANDS. 

114  Lakeraba 

115  Rewa 

116  Viwa  and  Ban 

117  Somosoino 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

118  Hawaii  (O'whyhee)  . 

119  Maui       .       ... 

120  Molokai      . 

121  Oahu      . 

122  Kauai         .... 
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A.    Church  Missionary  Society. 
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^  B.    Society  for  the  Propn^atioQ  of  the  <. 
S.    Gcnaan  Missionary  Societies. 
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MISSIONARY   STATIONS   IN   AFRICA. 


EAST  AFRICA. 


African  Islands. 

3  Maurititis 

4  Seychelles 

5  St.  Helena 

WEST  AFRICA. 


6  Freetown 

7  Kissey 

8  Wellineiton 

9  Hastings     . 

10  Waterloo 

1 1  Gloucester 

12  Leicester 

13  Regent 

14  Bathurst 

15  Charlotte   . 

16  Kent 

17  Russell 

18  York 

19  Port  Lokkoh 

20  York,  Plantain's  Island 

River  Gambia. 

21  St.  Mary's  Island      . 

22  Barra  Point 

23  Ngabantan,K 

24  Macarthy's Island 


25  Monrovia 

26  Edina     . 

27  Be.xley 

28  Settra  Kroo 

29  King  Will's  Town 

30  Sinuu 

Gdixea. 

31  Badagry     . 

32  Abbeokouta  . 

33  Cape  Coast  Town, 

34  Anamaboe     . 

35  Bomonasi,  &c. 

36  Accra,  &c.     . 

37  Ashautee    . 

38  Cape  Falmas 

39  Acropong  . 

40  Gaboon  River 

41  Fernando  Po 

42  Binibia  . 

43  Canieroons 

44  Old  Calabar  . 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 


Cape  Colony. 

45  Cape  To\vn 

46  Uitenhagen    . 

47  Graft'  Reynet     . 

48  Graham's  Town    . 

49  Port  Elizabeth 
60  Cradock 

51  Somerset    . 

52  Bethelsdorp 
63  Caledon 

84  Colesberg 

55  Dysalsdorp 

56  Hankey 

57  Kat  River 

58  Klaas  Vooks  River 

59  Long  Kloof 

60  Paarl      . 

61  Pacaltsdorp 

62  Theopolis 

63  Tulbagh     . 

64  Stellenbosch 

65  Bathurst    . 

66  Craddock's  Kloof 

67  Fort  Beaufort    . 

68  Haslope  Hills 
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Cape  Colony — continued. 

69  Salem  and  Farmerland 

70  Wynberg     . 

71  En 


72  Elim     .... 

73  Hemel-en-Arde 

74  Gnadenthal 

75  Groenekloof     . 

76  Wagenmaker  Valley . 

77  Sarepta    . 

78  Worcester    . 

79  Tulbagh    . 

80  Steinthal      . 

81  Wupperthal     . 

82  Ebenezer 

83  Zoar .... 

84  Bethania 

85  Priet 

Caffeakia. 

86  Keiskamma  River 

87  Beecham  Wood 

88  Beka     .... 

89  Butterworth     . 

90  BuntingviUe 

91  Clarkebury 

92  D'Urban 

93  Faku's  .Alission 

94  Gwanga 

95  Imvani     . 

96  Morley .... 

97  Blount  Coke     . 

98  Newton  Bale 

99  Fietermauritzberg  . 

100  Port  Natal  . 

101  Shawbury 

102  Tamakha     . 

103  Wesley ville     . 

104  Shiloh  .... 

105  Clarkson 

106  Robben  Island    . 
Bechuana  Countey,  &c. 

107  Kuruman 

108  Mabotsa 

109  Chonuane 
Touns   .... 
Baharutse 
Griqua  Town 
Lekatlong 
Philippolis   . 
Tbaba-Unchu,  &c.  . 


1 

Lishuani 

18  Imparani,  &c. 

Colesberg 

120  Kamastone 

121  Baraputsa  Country 

122  Motito 

123  Friedau    . 

124  Bethulia 

125  Morija 

126  Beersheba  and  Kousberg 

127  Bethesda 

128  Berea   .... 

129  Thaba  Bossiou 

130  Mekuatling 
Namaqdas  and  Damabas. 

131  Komaggas 

132  Kbamiesberg 

133  Nisbet  Bath     . 

134  Concordiaville     . 

135  Elephant's  Fountain 

136  Kokfontein  and  SteinkopflF 

137  Ugrabiss 

138  Nama  Bethania  . 

139  Reboboth 

140  New  Barmen 

141  WalfischBay 

142  Karee  Mountains 

ZOOLAH   CODNTEY. 

143  Umlazi     . 

144  Umvote 

145  Inanda     . 


33°  29'S. 


A.  Church  Miisionary  Society.  I      D.  Wt 

B.  Society  for  the  Propa^tioD  of  the  Gospel.         E.  Gci 

C.  LondoD  MiBBioiiary  Socigty.  j     F.  An 
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Icyan  Missionary  Society.  I     G.  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 

man  Missionary  Society.  H.  American  Baptijit  Missionary  I 

?rican  Board  of  Miasiong.  ]     I.   French  Protestant  Mission. 


J.  Jamaica  Preshyterian  Mission. 


CLASS   V.-POLYNESIAN,   OR   MALAYAN. 


MALAYAN 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  MALAYAN  VERSIONS. 

St.  JOHN,  Chai'.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

[Calcutta  Edition,  1817.] 

(_C»  '^     *  ^^*  J-i^  ?/  '>^^-^'  "-^'.^  cA"^  u^"^  cAj-*^  ''^^'-^^  ^-^^.^  V^^'-'  "     *  V^-J^  c/-^* 

j_j   (_5*-J'U    c^jL.j  tJljl  "^      *  l:u^;1  i^J   *;y    i-^Lu'   iA-:  iji^j    *K  i_C   *1.^  Jbj  i^^^f;;;^  '■^l'   ^y 

t/    l:;^^    ^5*-^=^^^    J    l^^    cA^'    ^^-^     t/'     '^^'^^    l/^    Cr'.'    J     *         *  V^J^    L5^t/     t.^J^    C-:^- 

*  LjJ    Jlji^   t_JtJ'lj    eJwj    (<u.^^    tjjlui-o    ^i^jt^    j_>    (.::-^j1     r>J    ^.    9^'    *-^;'    <*^wi  *  CI-^M 

iA-)   J    "        *  |_jj  JJui^   O'jO'    iA-j   LlO  t_^    '—^^   i^r^-'^'^   ^'^    ^'^  t^^'^    ^"^   l*^^""^"^  >-5^     ''^^'"'^ 

J:^  J'-'  t^^^  J-V^  'H;'^  ^J^  J^  ij^^  '^J'^  ^i^.   J^i,^'  ^^  t:*.  "       *  ^  J^   iJ^J  f  ■ 
^^J    iyj    ^b    j_^l-^    jU-    .^Jw:    ^j:^'}    ^^^^  i C«  '^       *  I— ^    -iiUl    AJjJ   t-jU    ^5— jL«    jJaA%,J 

ON  THE  MALAYAN  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  calculate  tlie  exact  number  of  individuals  composing  tlie  restless 
and  enterprising  race  to  whom  this  language  is  vernacular.  The  central  region  of  Sumatra,  where  this 
language,  with  some  little  dialectic  variation,  is  still  spoken,  appears  to  have  been  the  original  country 
of  the  Malays;  but,  impelled  by  the  love  of  adventure  and  of  trade,  they  possessed  themselves  at  avcry 
early  period  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  from  the  fifth  degree  of  North  latitude,  and  then  established 
successive  colonies  in  the  districts  most  favourably  situated  for  commerce  throughout  the  islands  of  the 
Malayan  archipelago.  On  all  the  sea-coasts  of  those  islands,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  navigable  rivers, 
there  is  but  one  language  of  traffic  in  wliich  merchants  and  traders  of  all  nations  transact  their 
business,  and  that  language  is  the  Malayan.  This  predominance  is  due  not  only  to  the  commercial 
energetic  habits  of  the  JNIalays,  but  likewise  to  the  pecuHar  qualities  of  the  language  itself.  It  is  soft 
and  harmonious  in  pronunciation,  simple  and  easy  in  its  grammatical  system,  plain  and  natural  in  the 
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construction  of  sentences.  The  cases  of  nouns  are  denoted  by  prepositions  ;  distinct  words  are  used  to 
express  the  singular  and  the  plural  number;  and  gender  is  ascribed  to  no  inanimate  object.  There 
are  few  if  any  Malayan  sounds  which  cannot  be  readily  articulated  by  Europeans;  and  even  in  the 
numerous  words  which  are  borrowed  from  other  languages,  the  JMalays  smoothe  and  polish,  down  the 
harsher  sounds  to  the  standard  of  their  ovni  organs. 

]\Ialayan  is  a  branch  of  the  ancient  and  widely-extended  language  of  which  the  fragments  are  to 
be  found  in  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  therefore  in  many  respects  almost  identical  with 
the  dialects  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  and  especially  with  those  of  the  Malayan  archipelago;  but  it 
likewise  possesses  some  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  own,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  vocabu- 
lary is  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  Sanscrit.  Arabic  has  had  even  more  influence  than  the 
Sanscrit  in  the  modification  of  this  language  ;  and  nearly  all  the  abstract  terms,  as  well  as  the  religious 
and  political  theories  of  the  Malays,  are  derived  from  the  Koran.  The  Arabic  characters  are  principally 
employed  in  writing  Malayan  ;  and  six  sounds  which  do  not  exist  in  Arabic  are  denoted  by  means  of 
diacritical  points.  Koman  letters  are  also  extensively  used  by  the  Malays,  especially  in  some  of  the 
Dutch  colonies. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — No  fewer  than  seven  distinct  versions 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  exist  in  this  language.  The  honour  of  originating  and  com- 
mencing this  series  of  translations  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  who  applied  themselves  to  this  important 
work  very  shortly  after  the  formation  of  their  East  India  Company  in  1602.  The  first  translation  was 
made  by  John  Van  Hasel,  a  director  of  that  Company,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
When  he  had  completed  a  version  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  he  handed  over  the  ilS.  to 
Peter  de  Carpentier,  the  general  of  the  Company;  and  soon  after,  in  1612,  another  version  of  St. 
Matthew  was  delivered  to  the  same  individual  by  Albert  Cornelisson  Euyl,  in  order  that  the  two 
translations  might  be  compared.  It  was  objected  to  the  former  that  it  was  too  literal,  and  therefore 
unidiomatic;  and  to  Euyl's,  that  it  was  too  courtly:  ultimately,  however,  the  preference  was  assigned 
to  the  latter ;  and,  encouraged  by  this  decision,  Euyl  devoted  himself  to  the  completion  of  the  New 
Testament ;  but  he  only  lived  to  translate  as  far  as  the  close  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  His 
MSS.  were  sent  to  Holland,  and  were  printed  with  the  Dutch  version,  at  Enkhausen,  in  1629;  and 
again  at  Amsterdam,  in  1638. 

[OxFORB  Edition,  1677.] 

Pada  mouleynja  itou  adda  jang  Pattaliu,  daan  Pattahu  itoif  adda  pada  ALLAH- 
TALLA,  daan  Pattahu  itou  ja  ALLAH-TALLA  juga.  ^  Ini  derri  pada  mouleynja  adda 
pada  ALLAH-TALLA.  ^  Barrang  appa  sammoa  souda  jaddi  derri  itou  juga,  daan  jangan 
itou  tjadda  jaddi  appa  appa  derri  itou,  jang  souda  jaddi  juga.  "*  Pada  jang  ini  juga  adda 
hidopan,  daan  hidopan  itou  trangnja  orang  manusscia.  ^  Daan  trang  itou  ja  adda  bertja 
ja  dallam  glap  itou,  daan  glap  itou  tjadda  menmoungut  trang  itou  juga.  '^  De  sitou  jaddi 
menjuro  derri  ALLAH-TALLA  orang  manusscia  sa  orang,  jang  nammanja  adda  Joannes. 
'  Jang  ini  datan  capada  sahitan  agar  dia  bersahit  derri  trang  itou,  sebab  dia  sammoa 
jaddi  pitsja  ja  derri  pada  djala.  ■  Dia  bouckan  trang  itou,  tetapi  dia  souda  souro  acan, 
agar  dia  jaddi  bersahit  derri  trang  itou.  ^  Jang  trang  benar  itou  dia,  jang  dia  bri  trang 
acan  sagnap  orang  manusscia,  wachtou  datan  de  dunja.  '"  Dia  adda  de  dunja,  daan  dunja 
itou  ja  souda  boat  derri  pada  dia :  daan  dunja  ja  tjadda  kenelnja  juga.  "  Dia  souda  datan 
pada  jang  ca  dia,  daan  ca  dia  itou  ja  tjadda  sambotnja.  '^  Tetapi  itou  sammoa  jang  dia 
sambotnja,  itou  dia  souda  bri  coassa,  menjaddi  annac  ALLAH-TALLA,  [catauwi]  itou, 
jang  dia  souda  pitsja  ja  dallam  nammanja.  '^  Jang  ca  manna  ja  bouckan  jaddi  derri  dara, 
lagi  derri  condati  dagging,  lagi  derri  condati  lelacki  pon  tjadda,  tetapi  jang  souda  menjaddi 
derri  ALLAH-TALLA  juga.  '^  Daan  Pattaliu  itou  ja  souda  jaddi  dagging,  daan  souda 
doudoc  de  tenga  kita,  (daan  kita  souda  caleatan  mouljanja,  suatu  mahamoul  ja  saperti 
sabatang  cara  derri  Bappa  la)  pouno  dengan  fermang  daan  benarnja. 
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Van  Hasel,  far  from  being  discouraged  at  the  preference  with  which  Ruyl's  version  was  regarded, 
persevered  with  his  own  translation,  and  completed  a  version  of  the  Four  Gospels,  of  which,  however, 
Luke  and  John  only  have  been  published.  They  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1646,  with  the  Dutch 
version.  Van  Hasel  also  translated  the  Psalms,  in  concert  with  Justus  Ileum,  who  for  fifteen  years 
presided  over  the  Dutch  Church  in  India.  The  first  portion  of  this  version  was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  16-l.S,  and  tlie  entire  Psalter  appeared  at  tlie  same  place  in  1689.  Heurn  likewise  translated  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  into  Jlalayan,  and  he  revised  the  Gospels  of  Van  Plasel  and  Ruyl  according  to  the 
Greek,  or  rather,  perhaps,  conformed  them  to  the  Low  or  Belgic  Dutch  version  of  1637;  whereas,  they 
had  been  originally  accommodated  to  tlie  Dutch  version  executed  from  Luther's  German  Bible.  This 
revision  was  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of  the  Dutch  Company;  and  an  edition  consisting  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  with  the  Dutch  version  in  the  margin,  was  printed  at  their  expense  at  Amster- 
dam in  1651.  This  edition  appears  to  have  been  used  as  the  text  of  another  edition  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1677,  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Hyde,  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library;  a  second  impression  of  the  same  work,  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  first,  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1704;  and  the  copies  were  sent  to  the  East,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  natives  to  whom  the  language  is  vernacular.  These,  and  aU  the  editions  above 
mentioned,  were  printed  in  Roman  characters. 

At  length,  in  1668,  the  entire  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Roman  letters  at  Amsterdam, 
translated  by  Daniel  Brower,  "  with  all  care  and  fidelity,  out  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Belgic  languages, 
into  the  Malay."  The  translator  was  a  Dutch  minister,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  East:  he  also 
prepared  a  version  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  was  printed  in  1662,  and  again  in  1687,  at 
Amsterdam. 

[Brower's  Translation,  1668.] 

Pada  raoulanja  adda  jang  Cattahan  itou,  daen  jang  Cattahan  itou  adda  decat  Alia 
Thalia,  daen  jang  Cattahan  itou  adda  Alia  Thalia.  ^  Itoula  pada  moulanja  adda  decat 
Alia  Thalia.  ^  Barang  appa  samoa  souda  menjaddi  derri  itou  djouga,  daen  sin  itou  tida 
menjaddi  app'  appa  [derri  samoanja]  nang  souda  menjaddi.  ■*  Dallam  jang  ini  adda 
idoppan,  daen  idoppan  itou  adda  orang  manusia  pounja  trang.  '  Daen  trang  itou  bertsjaya 
dallam  galap,  daen  galap  tida  polo  trang  itou.  "  De  sanna  adda  manusia  satou  jang  jaddi 
souro  derri  Alia  Thalia,  nammanja  Joannes.  '  Ini-la  souda  datang  pada  bri  sahittan,  agar 
dia  bersaxi  derri  trang  itou,  agar  orang  samoa  petsjaya  derri  pada  dia.  '  Dia  ti'  adda 
jang  trang  itou,  hanja  dia  jaddi  menjouro,  agar  dia  bersaxi  derri  trang  itou.  ^  Ini-la 
trang  jang  benar,  jang  bertrangacan  segalla  manusia  jang  datang  de  dallam  dunja.  '°  Dia 
adda  de  dallam  dunja,  daen  dunja  souda  menjaddi  derri  pada  Dia :  daen  dunja  tida  kenal 
pada  Dia.  "  Dia  souda  datang  pada  dia  pounja  orang,  daen  dia  pounja  orang  tida  tarima 
pada  Dia.  '^  Hanja  brappa  orang  soada  tarima  pada  Dia,  pada  orang  itou  Dia  souda  bri 
coassa  pada  menjaddi  Alia  Thalia  pounja  annac,  catauwi  pada  orang  itou  jang  petsjaya 
capada  Dia  pounja  namma.  '^  Jang  tida  menjaddi  derri  dara,  nen  derri  daging  pounja 
candati,  nen  derri  lacki  lacki  pounja  candati,  hanja  derri  Alia  Thalia  djouga.  '*  Daen  jang 
Cattahan  itou  souda  jaddi  daging,  daen  itou  souda  doudoc  de  antara  cami,  (daen  cami 
souda  menantang  dia  pounja  berbesaran,  jang  adda  berbesaran  seperti  Bappa  pounja 
Annac  sa  orang  sadja)  pounou  dengan  fermang  daen  benarran. 

We  now  come  to  the  standard  Malay  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  a  trans- 
lation prepared  by  the  progressive  labours  of  many  learned  men,  and  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
a  correct  and  faithful  representation  of  the  original  text.  This  important  work  was  commenced  by 
Dr.  Leidekker,  a  Dutch  minister  of  Batavia,  in  1685;  and  was  carried  on  from  first  to  last  under  the 
patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Dr.  Leidekker,  who  appears,  by 
his  IMalay  and  Dutch  dictionaries,  and  by  his  notes  on  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  dictionaries  of  Cocceius, 
to  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  advanced  very  slowly  with  the  translation. 
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scrupulously  refraining  from  committing  any  word  to  writing  that  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  most 
minute  and  careful  examination.  He  translated  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  twice;  and  in 
the  New  Testament  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  6th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  when  he  was  called  by  the  Lord  of  life  and  death  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  a  faithful 
servant.' 

After  the  decease  of  tliis  diligent  translator,  Petrus  Van  der  Vorm,  as  the  principal  linguist  among 
the  Dutch  ministers  in  the  East,  was  appointed,  in  1701,  by  the  consistory,  with  the  consent  of 
government,  to  complete  the  work ;  which  task  he  accomplished  before  the  close  of  the  year.  He  had 
previously  given  full  proof  of  his  abiUty  and  proficiency  in  the  Malayan  language  by  composing  a 
Malayan  grammar  and  other  philological  works,  and  particularly  by  translating  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  and  part  of  the  Old  from  the  Arabic  into  Malayan.  The  Dutch  government,  however, 
justly  considered  that  a  work  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Malay  race  should  not  be  left  to  the  trust 
of  one  man,  and  accordingly,  in  1722,  four  ministers  were  appointed  to  examine  and  correct  it.  Van 
der  Vorm  was  one  of  the  individuals  chosen  for  this  purpose;  the  other  three  were  Arnaldus  Brandts, 
Cornelius  Niuaber,  and  George  Hendrick  Werndly.  In  the  progress  of  this  revision,  these  ministers 
uniformly  consulted  in  the  first  place  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  with  the  Latin  translations  of  Arias 
Montanus  and  others,  and  then  the  Dutch  version :  when  any  difficulty  occurred,  they  referred  to  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  particularly  the  Arabic  versions,  and  sometimes  to  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Persian:  they  also  compared  the  German  versions  of  Luther  and  Piscator,  the  French,  the  English,  and 
occasionally  the  Spanish  versions,  with  the  Malayan  translation  before  them.  Their  meetings  com- 
menced always  with  prayer  for  the  enlightening  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  concluded  with  thanksgiving.^  Wlienever  they  did  not  all  agree  concerning  the 
rendering  of  a  word  or  passage,  they  delayed  their  decision  until  they  had  first  individually  considered 
the  subject  in  private,  and  consulted  the  natives  and  competent  Malayan  scholars  on  the  subject;  so 
that  sometimes  months  elapsed  before  they  formed  a  final  decision.  The  work,  thus  carefully  and 
deliberately  conducted,  occupied  about  five  years,  having  been  commenced  in  1723,  and  completed  in 
1728.  Two  copies  appear  to  have  been  made,  the  one  in  Roman  and  the  other  in  Arabic  characters. 
The  former  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1731 — 1733,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Werndly,  above 
mentioned,  and  Dr.  Serruns,  aided  by  two  Malay  chaplains.  The  latter  was  published  at  Batavia 
in  1758,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dutch  governor,  Jacob  Mossel. 

It  does  not  appear  what  further  measures  were  taken  to  supply  the  Malays  with  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  until  the  year  1813,  when  George  Livett,  Esq.,  the  resident  at  Amboyna,  addressed  the 
Calcutta  Bible  Society  in  behalf  of  the  Amboynese  Christians,  whom  he  represented  as  numbering 
20,000  individuals,  but  as  being  almost  destitute  of  Bibles.  His  accoimts  of  the  churches  and  schools 
in  Amboyna  were  corroborated  by  other  correspondents  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  resolved  to  print 
3000  copies  of  the  Malayan  New  Testament,  in  8vo.,  at  Serampore,  for  the  special  use  of  the  Amboy- 
nese converts.  The  design  was  liberally  aided  by  the  Bengal  government;  and  in  1814  the  edition 
left  the  press:  it  was  printed  in  Roman  letters  from  the  text  of  1731.  Almost  all  the  copies,  "vvith 
1000  copies  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  were  sent  to  Amboyna,  and  were  there  distributed  by  the  resident, 
Mr.  ]\Iartin,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Kam  and  Carey.  In  his  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
Society,  Mr.  Martin  stated,  that  "  the  church  was  crowded  by  a  multitude  of  people  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages,  imploring,  with  an  earnestness  of  supplication  that  could  not  be  resisted,  the  unreserved 
communication  to  them  all  of  an  advantage  which  all  appreciated,  and  which  all  had  been  prepared 
and  were  qualified  to  enjoy." 

It  was  necessary,  however,  not  only  to  provide  for  Amboyna  and  its  dependencies,  where  the 
Malays  employ  Roman  letters,  but  for  other  Malayan  districts,  where  the  Arabic  characters  are  stiU 
used.  The  Society  therefore  determined  upon  printing  two  distinct  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
one  in  Roman,  the  other  in  Arabic  letters.  The  former  edition  was  completed  in  1817,  when  1000 
copies  of  the  entire  Bible  from  the  text  of  1731 — 1733  left  the  press.  The  Arabic  edition  was  not 
completed  till  1822,  when  3000  copies  of  the  New  and  2000  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
published  at  Serampore,  and  forwarded  to  Penang,  Malacca,  Java,  and  Bencoolen,  for  distribution. 
The  text  of  this  latter  edition  was  the  version  of  1758,  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hutchings  and  Major  M'Inues.  The  editors  found  Httle  to  alter  in  that  admirable  version  beyond  a 
few  obsolete  words  and  typographical  errors. 

While  these  editions  were  passing  through  the  press  at  Calcutta,  further  supplies  of  the  Malayan 

»  Eleventh  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  51.  '  Eleventh  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  52. 
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Scriptures  were  being  prepared  in  London,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  at 
Amboyna.  In  1819,  10,()()0  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  tlie  lioman  character,  from  the  text  of 
1733,  were  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Lee;  and  in 
1822,  5000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  from  the  same  text  were  issued. 

[Serampore  Edition,  1814.] 

Pada  muMnja  'adalah  Kalimat,  dan  Kalimat  'adalah  sama  'Allah,  dan  'Allah  'adalah 
Kalimat.  '^  'Ija  'ini  'adalah  pada  raulanja  sama  'Allah.  '  Samowa  sudah  dcdjadikan 
'awlehnja:  maka  barai^  sawatu  pawn  jarg  djadi  sudah  tijada  dedjadikan,  melajinkan 
'awlehnja.  *  Dalamnja  'itu  'adalah  kahidopan,  dan  kahidopan  'itu  'adalah  tarkrg  segala 
manusija:  *  Maka  tarirg  'itu  bertjhaja  didalam  kal^m,  maka  kalkm  'itu  sudah  tijada 
tarima  dija  'itu.  °  'Adalah  sa^awrarg  manusija  jarg  tersuroh  'awlch  'Allah,  namanja 
JaHija.  '  'Ija  'ini  datarglah  membawa  kasjaksi'*an,  hendakh  bersjaksi  'akan  tartlrg  'itu, 
sopaja  sakalijen  'awrarg  pertjaja  'awlehnja.  *  'Ija  'ini  bukan  'adalah  tar^ig  'itu,  mela- 
jinkan sopaja  'ija  bersjaksi  'Akan  tar^rg  'itu.  ^  'Adalah  'ija  tar^lrg  jar^  bentlr  'itu,  jarg 
menaraigkan  sasa'awrarg  manusija,  sedii^  datargnja  kadalam  dunja.  '"  'Adalah  'ija 
didalam  dunja,  dan  dunja  sudah  dedjadikan  'awlehnja :  maka  dunja  sudah  tijada  merg-enM 
dija.  "  'Ija  sudah  datarg  kapada  tampatnja  jai^  chats,  maka  'a\^Ta^gnja  jarg  chats  sudah 
tijada  menjambot  dija.  '^  Tetapi  barapa  \i  'awrarg  sudah  menjambot  dija,  maka  pada 
marika  'itu  'ija  sudah  memberij  kawasa  mendjadi  'anakh  p  'Allah,  'ija  'itu  pada  segala 
'awrarg,  jarg  pertjaja  'akan  namanja.  ''  Jarg  sudah  taper^anakh  bukan  deri  pada  bararg 
darali,  dan  bukan  deri  pada  kahendakh  dagirg,  dan  bukan  deri  kahendakh  laki  p,  hanja 
deri  pada  'Allah  djiiga.  '''  Maka  Kalimat  'itu  sudah  djadi  dagirg,  dan  sudah  merg'- 
adijamij  di^antara  kamij,  (maka  kamij  sudah  meiiTandarg  kamulija^annja,  sawatu  kamu- 
lijiVan  seperti  jarg  piinja  'Anakh  jai^  torggal  deri  pada  Bapa)  punbh  dergan  nixmct  dan 
liiakliikhet. 

The  Netherlands  Bible  Society  likewise  contributed  towards  supplying  the  ^Malays  with  the 
oracles  of  God  ;  and  iu  1820,  15,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  were  printed  at  Haarlem,  followed 
in  1824  by  an  edition  of  7000  copies  of  the  whole  Bible.  These  editions  were  printed  in  Arabic 
characters,  from  the  edition  of  1758,  and  were  carried  through  the  press  under  the  able  superintendence 
of  Professor  Wilraet.  In  1822,  the  same  Society  determined  upon  an  edition  of  5000  Bibles  and  5000 
New  Testaments  in  the  Eomau  character,  from  the  text  of  1733.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  subscribed  for  a  large  proportion  of  all  these  editions. 

Whether  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society  have  printed  any  later  editions  does  not  appear;  but  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Calcutta  Society  have  recently  resumed  their  labours  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  1830,  they  printed  at  Singapore  an  edition  of  2500  copies  of  St.  ilatthew's  Gospel,  in 
Arabic  characters,  as  the  first  step  towards  giving  a  fresh  edition  of  the  entire  New  Testament.  This 
measure  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  desire  manifested  among  the  Western  Malays  themselves  to 
read  the  Scriptures, — a  circumstance  never  known  before,  for  the  holy  volume  had  previously  been 
forced  upon  them  ratlier  than  freely  accepted,  and  tlieir  Mahommedan  prejudices  had  been  deemed 
impregnable.  In  consequence  of  their  increased  demand  for  the  "  Englishman's  Koran,"  the  Calcutta 
Society  published,  in  1833,  a  revised  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  1500  copies 
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of  tlie  entire  New  Testament,  from  the  edition  corrected  by  Mr.  Hutcliings.  The  printing  was  carried 
on  at  Singapore,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomsen  and  Burn  of  the  London  ]\Iissionary 
Society,  by  whom  such  alterations  were  introduced  in  the  text  as  a  longer  and  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  language  had  rendered  desirable. 

Another  version  of  the  New  Testament,  less  literal  and  more  idiomatic  than  former  translations, 
has  been  lately  executed  by  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  at  Singapore.  The  expenses  have  been  partly  defrayed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society ;  and  the  work,  which  is  to  be  printed  both  in  Roman  and  Arabic  characters,  is  now  passing 
through  the  press  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Keasbury.' 

[Singapore  Edition,  1831.] 

,^^i_j_)  ij[i  cX»  i^J  AijJ  u^  ^^\j  jArt4;^  cAl'^W"'^  ^  i'l^^*M-i  jL-i         *  iiJl  ^\j)  \j^  ^i^y  Jj 

Jj^  ^     *  i_5'^  ^J^^  ^/'  ^W  "-^.^  "—^  y.  '"^  ^-^  j^^*^  L5V?>?  *-^.^  iJ'  uy*^^  '      *  csjJ'U 

j'jjjs  ^.^i' ^  1—-^  ^ij  '■^^'■V.'  *— ^         *  1^^*^.  6^  U^'^  ^^  "^J"^  '^Ji't?  t*-  l.^'j'^  "^^  '"^ 

ki-ol    cy    ^iv;.A^jJ    ''J^.'V.^    *-^  *  crt4j^    (_sV;:/    <^t»    JL.J    ^lft~)    i«::-v.l    £yj'    li;^^    {.^"^J. 

i^jU-j  <d7  'vjkij  ^b  LuJ  Jb  j1  LI--.;!  ^!;uJ^  cX»  Jj^  '"     *  <^U  jL:  c/^A*  l5^  ^''^ 
^^Jjj  c^jjl  ^Ui'  ^Jj  oi^  ^'b  <dj'   J  cU  "     *  i^J  cj^'  J-^  '^W  W^  ij*^l^  ci^"  cnl?^ 

It  now  only  remains  under  the  head  of  Malayan  Scriptures  to  notice  a  version  made  in  a  dialect  of 
this  language  termed  "  Low  Malay."  This  dialect,  sometimes  called  "  Common,  or  Colloquial  Malay," 
because  it  is  in  many  districts  the  general  medium  of  conversation,  is  spoken  more  especially  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Java,  as  for  instance  in  Batavia  and  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  whereas,  the  Malayan 
Proper,  or  "  High  Malay,"  is  spoken  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  same  island.  Dr.  Leyden  long  ago 
remarked  upon  the  impossibility  of  forming  such  a  version  as  would  be  approved  in  every  Malay 
country;  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  a  version  in  the  idiom  of  ALalacca  and  Batavia  would  not 
be  very  intelligible  to  the  Malays  of  Sumatra  and  other  islands.  The  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan  also 
mentioned  that  the  Dutch  version  of  1758  was  not  clearly  understood  by  the  Malays  of  Sumatra,  and 
that  Thomas  Jarrett,  Esq.,  of  the  Company's  civil  service,  had  prepared  a  translation  in  the  Sumatran 
idiom  at  the  College  of  Fort  WilHam :  the  Four  Gospels  of  this  version  were  ready  for  press  as  early  as 
1804,  but  whether  any  portion  was  actually  printed  does  not  appear. 

In  the  year  1814,  the  Java  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  formed,  and  one  of  the  first  measures 
contemplated  was  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Low  Malay.  Mr.  Robinson,  a  Baptist 
missionary,  was  engaged  to  prepare  the  work ;  and,  after  much  delay  arising  from  sickness  and  local 
difficulties,  he  completed  and  printed  the  Gospels  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John.  The 
printing  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  College  at  Singapore,  and  the  version  appears  to  have  been 

1  Fifty-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxxx. 
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completed  by  Dr.  Mcdliiirst.  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  left  the  press  in  1833,  and  some 
considerable  distributions  were  made  by  Dr.  Medliurst,  during  a  visit  to  Sourabaya,  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Java,  and  Samaranj^. 

A  translation  of  tlic  Psalms  into  Low  Malay  has  more  recently  been  made  by  some  Christians  at 
Everabaya ;  and  an  edition  of  1000  copies  has  been  printed  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  care  of  Professor 
Vetti,  by  the  Netlicrlands  Bible  Society.  The  edition  left  the  press  in  1847,  and  the  copies  were 
forwarded  to  Sourabaya. 

[Robinson's  Version,  182.3.] 

jjjj  j^oJI   ^^,J  Cl-^.'.l   ^uK  iL\   ^^;A?-J  C:.jl_j— J   JlLo  (_^    '      *  <OJI  ^J>  LUj^  ^Lt   A*  jl   l:i^;1   'ij^ 

^tS^  j\  i^i-^}  «uii  JLu  i__C<  *  c:-~ij  ^^^Jlp-j  (dj  •JLj  ^5o ap-j  i__j'  c:jI»-j  jUj  uJC*  ci^l  <uK 
jLj'  c:-^,!  *1^  jjJ  *li    JljJ^,.vA-j^  jJlu  Lii^J  ijj   L_X«  *  ^_^*^L»  J'^  9jJ   ^^  <^:-^'}  [^^i'^  \j^ 

»  Ia^VI    '--^.'    if*^''*    l*^    t-»C»    id!  I    jJ_)J    ^J)-V    J-rl    15*^^     f  JJ*""'   '^'    uT'r!  *  '"^ '.^    ?  r'    /•r'.r' 

cj_j'    Ju«!  ^c'-*-=  '"■^,'    ?  r'   ■^j'^  u^^A  l5    is"'"'   ij— v.>u.C..>,.->    u— Og«:  <Uji    l::-o'  ^*»jl-«  islxjij  cC* 

^^^y^t    ^  \     \jjj    fj~i^   j-jIj  4_i    c^'   j1    i-^.^  ^  ^.    9y    L-C»  *  c:-~;l    ^^J'    AJjJ  ^/"^j^ 

li^  c/ '  i.jVy  t*.  V'^  <-^^  ^^-  ^:^^  ^■^^'-^*r'  ^>^  y.  IJ}^  f  '-'>?  '-'^  "  *  i_5^  '■^W-V 
Ij}^    J\Lo   i_jC«  '■*     #  dill    r  j^J'!    jUjI*   c-'/"  v_5y^*  ^'^  LS^  ij'  "-^l'   ^.;j^  J^  '^  k-^ 

^J   t— ^  J^^   ClJ^  *.;J^    iJw)  ^^J  4_flj  jIp-  :(Jl-i  c^J   <u1^  Jj^  *  '—^i^   ^^   ■^J^  c}^ 

Sij^  i-^V.^  (J^'  ^,   •— «^  (J-i  1  ii)''\A*^  t::^^^  '"■^.^  cr''^:^^  t— ^  ^'^'^^  isj^*^  iA->  t_->*S' 

#  (^jlw^  ^^J  »;^1  ^^i>  Li--jJ  t_^il^  j::;'  1  <diJj'  u-jU  i_Jb 

_  Kesults  of  the  Dissemination  or  this  Version.— The  readiness  with  which  the  Malays 
receive  the  Scriptures  is  proved  by  the  numerous  editions  which  have  been  distributed  among  them. 
A  few  instances  of  the  perusal  of  the  Malayan  version  having  been  blessed  to  the  conversion  of 
mdividuals,  are  recorded  by  the  missionaries.  Ali,  a  native  teacher  of  the  Malayan  language,  was  led 
to  compare  the  Bible  with  the  Koran,  and  the  comparison  resulted  in  his  rei'ection  of  Mahommedanism. 
In  1839,  he  professed  his  fiiith  in  Christianity  by  receiving  the  rite  of  baptism.  "The  religion  of 
Jesus  (he  often  said)  is  the  only  true  one  given  to  man,  because  it  changes  the  heart,  which  the 
Koran,  and  the  study  I  have  given  to  it  for  twenty  years,  could  not  produce.'" ' 

'  Ellis's  Hi3tor>'  of  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  p.  572. 


FORMOSAN. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Formosa  is  an  island  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  lying  on 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  direct  north  of  the  Phihppines.  It  is  not  above  100  miles  from  the  coast  of 
China,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel  of  Fokien.  Its  length,  which  is  gi-eatest  from  north 
to  south,  includes  more  than  tliree  degrees  of  latitude;  but  it  is  much  narrowed  towards  each  extre- 
mity, and  its  breadth  at  the  widest  part  does  not  exceed  eighty  miles.'  According  to  the  Canton 
Kegister  of  1833,  the  population  is  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000.  The  Dutch  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  foreign  power  who  obtained  dominion  over  this  island;  but  they  were  expelled,  and 
many  of  them  cruelly  massacred,  in  1661,  by  a  Chinese  pirate;  and  since  1683,  Formosa  has  been 
subject  to  Cliina.  The  natives  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Haraforas,  or  Alforees,  of  the  Moluccas  and 
other  islands.  Some  among  them  have  been  partially  civilised,  and  have  settled  in  villages  near  the 
Chinese  colonies,  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Chma.  Those  who  have  preserved  their  independence  live 
in  a  state  of  pei-petual  revolt  against  the  Chinese  possessors  of  the  island.  They  dwell  eastward  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  divides  the  island  in  its  whole  course  from  north  to  south.^  This  district 
has  never  been  explored,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  people  is  very  imperfect.  They  have  no  books,  no 
written  language,  and  apparently  no  ancient  or  fixed  system  of  religion.  They  have  no  king  or 
supreme  ruler,  but  are  governed  by  a  number  of  petty  chieftains. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Formosa  is  the  most  northern  point  in  which  a 
dialect  is  spoken  of  that  ancient  and  widely-diiHised  language  which  pervades  the  islands  of  the  South 
Sea.  The  southernmost  boundary  of  this  language  is  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  the  easternmost  is 
Easter  Island,  and  the  western  is  Madagascar.  There  are  only  fifteen  elemental  sounds  in  this 
language,  including  all  the  dialects.  Through  some  peculiarity  in  their  organs  of  articidation,  the 
people  to  whom  this  language  is  vernacular  have  rejected  all  strongly-pronounced  consonants,  especially 
the  sibilant;  and  have  merged  the  majority  of  their  words  into  pure  vocal  sounds.  This  habit,  joined 
to  the  rule  requiring  every  syllable  to  terminate  with  a  vowel,  and  precluding  the  coalescence  of  two 
consonants,  occasions  the  softness  of  sound  for  which  all  the  dialects  are  remarkable.  The  grammatical 
system,  like  that  of  the  Malayan,  is  particularly  simple.  Particles,  as  in  that  language,  supply  the 
place  of  inflection.  The  only  real  inflection  of  which  a  Polynesian  verb  is  capable,  is  the  reduplication 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  word  to  express  repeated  action.  The  "  particles  of  form  "  give  to  the  verb 
various  shades  of  meaning,  Uke  the  Hebrew  conjugations;  and  by  means  of  these  sufiixes,  the  same 
verb  becomes,  at  the  will  of  the  speaker,  causative,  dcsiderative,  reciprocal,  or  potential.^  In  the 
conjugation  of  Polynesian  verbs,  time  is  comparatively  disregarded,  but  place  is  very  accurately  denoted: 
in  this  respect,  the  Polynesian  class  of  languages  is  strikingly  analogous  to  the  American, — the  "  directive 
particles,"  as  in  the  Oregon  and  Cherokee  languages,  indicating  the  direction  of  the  action,  whether  to 
or  fi-om  the  speaker,  and  "the  locatives"  designating  the  place  where  the  action  is  performed.'' 
Another  link  of  connection  between  these  two  classes  of  languages  consists  in  their  possessing  a  dual  as 
well  as  a  plural  number,  and  two  diflerent  forms  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  in  each  number;  the  one 
form  including  and  the  other  excluding  the  person  addi'essed. 

Two  or  three  vocabularies  have  been  collected  of  the  Formosan  dialect,  and  the  words  have  been 
proved  to  be  of  undoubted  Pol3meslan  origin.  Some  of  the  words  nearly  correspond  with  the 
Malayan  dialect  of  the  general  tongue.-^ 

Version  of  the  Scriktures  in  this  Language. — The  only  translation  that  has  been 
made  in  this  dialect  was  executed  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Dutch,  who 
about  that  period  introduced  Christianity  into  the  island.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  were 
translated  by  Daniel  Gravius,  a  Dutch  minister,  and  prmted  at  Amsterdam  with  the  Dutch  version  in 
1661,  it  is  believed  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company .''  But  before  the  printed  copies 
could  reach  Formosa,  the  Dutch  were  driven  from  the  island,  and  no  subsequent  opportmiities  have 
been  aSbrded  to  place  the  translation  in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

1  Chinese  Repository  for  1834.  ■•  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  Intrnd,  p.  civ. 

2  Chinese  Repository  for  1834.  •''  Marsden,  Polynesian  or  South  Insular  Languages,  p.  67. 

3  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  vol.  il.  p.  230.  "  Thomson  anil  Orme,  p.  71. 


JAVANESE. 

(For  a  Specimen  of  this  Version,  sec  Plate  XI.) 

Geoguaphical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  island  of  Java  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  East.  It  lies  south  of  Borneo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sea  of  Java, 
and  is  divided  from  Sumatra  by  the  straits  of  Sunda.  It  measures  about  660  miles  from  cast  to  west; 
and  from  north  to  south  it  varies  in  breadth  from  40  to  130  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1845,  consists  of  9,542,045  individuals;'  among  whom  are  nearly  100,000  Chinese,  besides 
Malays  and  Europeans.  The  natives  to  whom  the  Javanese  dialect  is  vernacular  number  about 
2,000,000.     This  dialect  is  the  only  general  medium  of  communication  in  the  civiUsed  and  populous 

Sart  of  the  island,  but  Malay  is  spoken  in  every  commercial  and  maritime  place,  and  Madurese  is  the 
ialect  of  the  eastern  coast.  The  Sunda  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  west,  near  the  straits  of  Sunda,  and 
prevails  over  a  third  part  of  the  island ;  but  this  district  is  tliinly  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not 
form  above  a  tenth  of  the  entire  population.  The  Madurese  and  Sunda  people  are  but  collateral 
branches  of  the  great  Polynesian  stock,  and  their  dialects  do  not  diller  in  any  important  particular 
from  the  general  tongue.  The  Javanese  is  generally  employed  among  them  as  their  only  written 
language. 

Characteristics  of  this  Dialect. — Next  to  Malayan,  Javanese  is  the  most  polished  and 
the  most  cultivated  of  Polynesian  dialects.  This  superiority  is  principally  due  to  the  influence  of 
Sanscrit  literature;  for  Java  was,  at  an  early  period,  the  asylum  of  expatriated  Hindoos,  who  impressed 
their  own  refinement  and  civilisation  on  the  people  and  the  language  of  the  island.  The  Javanese 
alphabetical  characters  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  but  are  not  arranged  on  the  same  artificial  system. 
No  less  than  fourteen  of  the  Sanscrit  consonants  are  wanting  in  the  Javanese  alphabet,  and  a  stranger 
is  most  struck  at  the  absence  of/,  v,  and  sh.  Suice  a.D.  1400,  when  the  Javanese  embraced  Mahom- 
medanism,  many  Arabic  words  have  been  adopted,  by  which  the  native  deficiency  of  the  dialect  in 
abstract  terms  has  been  in  some  measure  supplied.  This  dialect  is,  however,  copious  to  redundance  in 
words  expressive  of  the  simple  objects  and  actions  of  common  life;  it  furnishes,  for  instance,  so  many 
diiFerent  words  precisely  descriptive  of  the  various  postures  of  the  body,  that,  as  Mr.  Crawfurd  has 
remarked,  an  anatomist,  a  painter,  or  a  sculptor  might  derive  assistance  from  it :  there  are  with  this 
people  ten  difiercnt  modes  of  standing,  and  twenty  of  sitting,  and  a  distinct  and  specific  appellation  is 
appropriated  to  each.^  This  copiousness  in  point  of  words  is  increased  by  there  being  no  less  than 
three  Javanese  dialects;  these  are,  the  common  colloquial  dialect  of  ordinary  intercourse,  the  court  or 
deferential  idiom  used  in  addressing  persons  of  superior  rank,  and  the  Kawi  or  language  of  ancient 
recondite  literature. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Dialect.  —  The  preparation  of  a  Javanese  version 
was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  of  Calcutta,  in  1812.  Previous  to  that  period  no  attempt  had 
been  made  by  the  Dutch  to  efiect  such  a  translation,  although  they  had  long  carried  on  a  corre- 
spondence in  Javanese  with  all  the  native  courts  except  that  of  Bantam.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Java  Bible  Society,  in  1814,  the  subject  of  a  Javanese  translation  was  one  of  the  first  which  came 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee ;  but  the  language  was  found  so  diflTicult  of  acquirement  to 
Europeans,  particularly  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  idiom  between  the  familiar  and  the  deferential 
stylo,  that  some  time  elapsed  before  an  individual  could  be  found  qualified  to  midertake  the  work. 
At  length  the  task  was  intrusted  to  the  Rev.  Gotlob  Bruckner,  a  native  of  Germany,  stationed  as 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  at  Samarang.  In  1820  he  translated  the  Gospels,  and  three  years 
afterwards  he  completed  the  first  Javanese  version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  printed  in  1831,  in 
an  edition  of  2000  copies,  at  Serampore,  for  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society,  but  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  translator,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  parent  Society. 

Tlie  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  imdertaken  by  the  Piev.  ]\Ir.  Gerick^,  a  missionary  of 
the  Netherlands  Society,  who  is  said  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Javanese  people  more  than 
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any  other  European,  and  to  have  acquired  a  deep  and  thorough  knowledge  of  their  language,  character, 
customs,  and  rehgious  principles.'  In  1831  he  completed  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  sent  to 
Holland,  to  the  Netherlands  Society,  for  publication.  This  version  was  submitted  by  the  Society  to  a 
learned  Javanese  then  residing  at  the  Hague,  and  he  afforded  the  most  gratifying  testimony  to  the 
learning  of  Mr.  Gericke,  and  the  purity  of  the  idiom  in  which  the  translation  was  made. 

A  fresh  translation  of  the  Kew  Testament  has  since  been  executed  by  Mr.  Gericke,  on  the  basis 
of  the  preceding  version.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  was  printed  at  Delft  about  1847  ; 
and  in  1848  the  translator  returned  to  Holland,  that  the  entire  version  of  the  New  Testament  might 
be  printed  under  his  personal  inspection.  The  printing  was  conducted  at  the  Hague,  and  was 
completed  during  the  same  year,  Professor  Eoorda  assisting  in  the  correction  of  the  proof  sheets.^ 
Mr.  Gericke  has  since  returned  to  Java,  and  is  still  actively  engaged  in  completing  the  version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Unhappily  the  circulation  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures  in  Java  is  not  encouraged  by 
the  Dutch  local  authorities ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  opposition,  the  intelUgeuce  that  has  been  from 
time  to  time  transmitted,  concerning  the  efiects  produced  on  the  natives  by  the  perusal  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  but  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 


D  A  J  AK. 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE   DAJAK  VERSION. 

St,  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Intu  solake  aton  Augh  ta,  maka  Augh  ta  hiiidja  Hatalla,  dan  Augh  ta  aton  Hatalla. 
'  la  hindja  Hatalla  intu  solake.  ^  Talo  handiai  djari  inampa  awie,  maka  lapas  bara  ia 
djaton  djari  inampa  talo  Idja,,  awang  djari.  ^  Huang  ia  aton  pambelom,  maka  pambelom  tcx 
aton  blawa  olon.  "  Dan  blawa  ta  mandang  intu  kakaput,  tapi  kataput  djaton  menjambut  ta. 
*•  Aton  olo,  idja  injoho  Hatalla,  Johannes  arae.  ^  la  ta  duma  mendjadi  saksi,  uka  menjaksi 
akan  blawa  ta,  nakara  olo  handiai  pertjaja  awi  ia.  '  la  djaton  blawa  tii,  baja  uka  ia  men- 
jaksi akan  blawa  tii.  ^  Djetii  blawa  awang  toto,  idja  memplawa  gene-genep  olo,  idjii,  tama 
kalunen  to.  '"  la  aton  huang  kalunen,  dan  kalunen  djari  inampa  awie,  tapi  kalunen  dia 
kasene  ia.  "  la  menale  talo  ajue,  tapi  olo  ajue  djaton  menduan  ia.  ''^  Tapi  pira-pirii  idja 
menduan  ia,  akan  ia  inenga  kwasa  awie  mendjadi  anak  HataUa,  akan  olo  ta,  idjii  pertjaja 
huang  aran  ajue.  '^  Idja  djari  inakan,  djaton  awi  daha,  dia  kea  awi  kahendak  isi,  dia  kea 
awi  kahendak  olo  hatua,  tapi  awi  Hatalla.  "  Maka  Augh  ta  mendjadi  isi,  dan  melei 
dengan  ikei,  (maka  ikei  djari  menampaja  kahain  ajue,  kahaie,  kilau  awang  ain  Anak  Bapa 
idjii  tonggal,)  kontep  asi  tuntang  katotohe. 

ON  THE  DAJAK  DIALECT  AND  VEESION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.— The  island  of  Borneo  Hes  imder  the  equator,  and 
extends  over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  longitude.'  With  the 
exception  of  its  sea  border,  it  is  still  unexplored ;  for  although  several  Europeans  have  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  into  the  inland  parts,  they  have  perished  in  the  attempt.  Hence  Httle  is  known  with 
certainty  respecting  the  aboriginal  inliabitants,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  di'iven  into  the 
interior  by  the  Malays,  the  Chinese,  the  Cambodians,  the  Bugis,  and  other  nations,  by  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  sea-coast  is  now  occupied.     The  numerous  tribes  into  which  the  natives  are  divided 

1  Twenty-eighth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xlii.  2  Forty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xl. 

3  Keppel,  Expedition  to  Borneo,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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appear  to  have  eacli  a  peculiar  dialect ;  yet  in  other  respects  they  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  that 
tliey  arc  believed  to  have  originally  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  nation.  They  are  called  Iduan  on 
the  north-east  coast ;  Biaju  is  their  designation  in  the  soutli-cast ;  while  in  the  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  island  tliey  are  known  to  the  iMalays  under  the  name  of  Dajak.  Specimens  of  the  principal 
dialects  spoken  among  them  have  been  collected  by  Sir  James  Brooke  and  Captain  Keppel,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  dialects  collectively  form  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
Malay o- Polynesian  languages.  These  tribes  arc  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Haraforan  variety  of 
mankind.  A  black  or  negrito  race,  distinct  from  them  in  person  and  language,  and  resembling  the 
African  negro,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  interior. 

The  country  of  the  land  Dajaks  (so  called  to  distinguish  them  i'rom  the  water  Dajaks  who  inhabit 
the  sliores)  lias  been  described  as  comprised  between  the  river  Pontiana,  and  a  line  diawn  in  the  tliird 
degree  of  latitude,  till  it  intersects  the  course  of  that  river.  The  Malays,  who  possess  the  coasts  of  this 
region,  arc  a  fierce  and  cruel  people,  and  from  time  immemorial  the  Dajaks  have  been  their  bondsmen. 
In  1795,  the  land  Dajaks  numbered  about  14,360  individuals ;  whereas  in  1846  they  were  reduced  in 
number  by  famine,  sickness,  and  oppression,  to  6792.'  Their  language,  however,  was  said  in  1847  to 
be  spoken  by  100,000  people.^  Those  among  them  who  have  made  any  advances  towards  civilisation 
have  embraced  Mahommedanism ;  the  rest  arc  thought  to  be  idolaters,  but  their  particular  system  of 
superstition  has  not  been  clearly  explained.  That  their  creed,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  the  most 
revolting  nature,  appears  from  their  barbarous  custom  of  possessing  themselves  of  human  heads  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of  human  beings  that  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  these 
horrible  trophies.^ 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Dialect. —  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  Dajaks,  was  commenced  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Ehenish  Mission, 
in  1843.  It  was  completed  in  1846,  and  Mr.  Hardiland,  one  of  the  missionaries,  was  deputed  by  his 
brethren  to  revise  it,  and  to  print  an  edition  of  1500  copies,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  expenses 
were  defrayed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  version  is  written  in  a  dialect  of  the 
Dajak,  called  Poclopetak,  which  prevails  almost  over  the  whole  south  side  of  Borneo.  It  is  spoken  by 
nearly  50,000  individuals;  for  although  the  district  of  Poelopetak  itself  contains  but  10,000  inhabitants, 
the  tribes  of  Patei,  Dusson,  Sampit,  &c.,  who  have  their  own  dialects,  are  able  to  speak  and  understand 
the  Poelopetak.  This  has  arisen  from  the  commercial  intercourse  existing  between  the  people  of 
Poelopetak  and  the  other  tribes.  It  has  been  found  that  this  version  is  readily  understood  by  all  the 
natives  who  employ  the  dialect ;  and  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  printed  edition  at  Poelopetak  in 
1848,  450  copies  were  put  in  circulation  among  those  who  had  acquired  the  art  of  reading.  The 
mis.sionaries  have  now  400  native  scholars  under  their  direction,  and  their  last  report  as  to  the  result 
of  their  labours  is  to  the  foUo^ving  effect:  —  "  We  have  not  yet  many  converts,  but  we  labour  in  the  hope 
of  better  times ;  and  this  our  hope  is  not  built  on  sand,  for  we  have  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  the 
true  promises  of  Jehovah." 


BIM  A. 

The  Bima  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  east  of  Sumbawa,  or  Sandal-wood  Island,  and  the  west  of 
Endes,  or  Flores,  two  islands  forming  part  of  the  Timorian  chain,  which  extends  nearly  in  a  straight 
direction  from  the  easternmost  extremity  of  Java  to  the  western  coast  of  Xew  Guinea.  Sumbawa 
Proper,  which  is  generally  considered  a  dialect  of  Bima,  is  spoken  in  the  portion  of  Sumbawa  which  is 
not  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Bima,  except  in  a  small  district  called  Tembora,  in  the  north  of  the  island, 
where  a  negrito  language  is  predominant. 

The  Bima  differs  from  other  Polynesian  dialects  chiefly  in  pronunciation.  A  vocabulary  of  Bima 
words  was  collated  by  Dr.  Leyden,  with  the  corresponding  terms  in  Bugis  and  ^lacassar,  and  it  was 
found  that  many  words  are  common  to  all  these  dialects.  Dr.  Leyden  is  also  said  to  have  commenced 
a  Bima  version  of  the  Gospels,  but  he  did  not  live  to  prepare  the  translation  for  the  press. 

'  Keppel,  Expedition  to  Borneo,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.  2  Forty-third  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxi. 

^  Abeel,  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  China,  &c.,  p.  306. 


B  A  T  T  A . 

The  large  island  of  Sumatra  lies  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  with  tlie  peninsula  of  Malacca,  from 
wliicli  it  is  separated  by  the  straits  of  Malacca,  but  its  southern  extremity  stretches  out  far  beyond  the 
peninsula,  to  the  south-east.  It  measures  about  1050  miles  in  length,  and  is  divided  by  the  equator 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  It  contains  many  native  states,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Slalay 
country  of  Menankabowe,  Achin,  and  Siak.  The  country  of  the  Battas  is  included  between  the 
equator  and  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  it  extends  across  the  island  from  coast  to 
coast,  but  is  intersected  in  certain  districts  by  Malay  and  Achinese  settlements. 

In  1820,  the  Battas  were  thought  to  number  about  500,000  individuals.'  They  are  idolaters,  and 
addicted  to  the  most  debased  and  revolting  practices.  In  their  name  and  in  their  customs  they  are  so 
similar  to  the  Pada^i  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (book  iii.  99),  that  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  conjecture 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  that  people.  We  are  assured  by  Dr.  Leyden,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Malays  and  of  the  Battas  themselves,  that  one  of  their  rehgious  ceremonies  consists  in  devouring 
the  sick  and  aged.  "  Wlien  a  man  becomes  infirm,  and  weary  of  the  world,  he  is  said  to  invite  his 
own  children  to  eat  him,  in  the  season  when  salt  and  limes  are  cheapest.  He  then  ascends  a  tree, 
round  wluch  his  friends  and  offspring  assemble,  and,  as  they  shake  the  tree,  join  in  a  funeral  dirge,  the 
import  of  which  is,  '  The  season  is  come  ;  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  it  must  descend.'  The  victim  descends, 
and  those  that  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  deprive  liim  of  life,  and  devour  his  remains  in  a  solemn 
banquet."^ 

In  1820,  three  Baptist  missionaries  were  sent  to  labour  among  this  deluded  people.  The  Batta 
dialect  is  not  difficult  to  acquire,  being  simple  in  construction  like  the  Malayan,  and  resembling  the 
Bugis  more  than  any  other  tongue.  It  is  written  in  a  peculiar  character,  evidently  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit.  The  first  steps  towards  producing  a  Batta  version  of  the  New  Testament  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Burton,  who  translated  the  Gospel  of  John.  Sickness  and  local  difficulties  afterwards  caused  his 
departure  from  the  island,  and  the  total  withdrawal  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Ward,  however,  remained  at 
his  post,  supporting  himself  by  agricidture ;  and  he  not  only  compiled  a  dictionary  containing, 
perhaps,  50,000  Batta  words,  but  accompHshed  the  important  work  of  translating  the  entire  New 
Testament.  He  met  with  no  encouragement  from  the  Dutch  local  authorities,  for  they  are  in  general 
inimical  to  missions,  and  to  all  means  of  enlightening  the  people  of  the  East  that  are  subject  to  their 
sway:  Mr.  Ward's  version,  therefore,  still  remains  unpublished.  There  is  now,  however,  reason  to  hope 
that  the  Battas  will  shortly  be  supplied  with  the  Word  of  God;  for,  in  1849,  Mr.  H.  Neubronner  van 
der  Tunk  was  sent  by  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society  to  Sumatra,  to  learn  the  dialect  of  the  Battas, 
and  to  proceed  with  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 


BUGIS  AND   MACASSAR. 

Sevekai,  native  states  are  comprised  in  the  large  island  of  Celebes,  all  of  which,  though  possessing 
a  separate  government,  are  in  some  respects  subject  to  the  Dutch.  Among  the  various  dialects  which 
prevail  in  these  states,  the  Bugis  and  the  Macassar  are  by  far  the  most  widely  predominant,  being 
spoken  not  only  in  the  greater  part  of  Celebes,  but  in  the  trading  districts  of  several  neighbouring 
islands.  In  fact,  next  to  the  Malayan  itself,  these  two  dialects,  especially  the  Bugis,  are  more 
extensively  difllised  than  any  other  of  the  East  insular  languages, — a  superiority  which  Mr.  Marsden 
has  justly  observed  is  due  partly  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  island,  and  partly  to  the  energetic 
character  and  commercial  habits  of  the  Bugis.  ^ 

The  Macassar  dialect  is  spoken  in  that  part  of  Celebes  which  is  comprised  between  Bdlu  Kiimba 
and  Segere;  whereas,  the  Bugis  extends  over  an  extensive  section  of  the  island,  from  B6ni  to  L\'iwu. 
Both  dialects  resemble  the  Malayan  and  the  Tagala  language  of  the  Philippines  in  construction ;  and 

1  Smith  and  Choules,  Ongin  and  History  of  Missions,  vol  i.  p.  299.  -  Dr.  Leyden,  in  Asiatic  Researclies,  vol.  x.  p.  202. 

3  Marsden.  Polynesian  or  East  Insular  Languages,  p.  41. 
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they  also  exhibit  some  adinity  with  the  ancient  Tarnata  of  the  Moluccas.  The  Bugis  is  considered  by 
the  Baron  W.  A.  Humboldt  to  constitute  the  transition  between  the  languages  of  the  Malayan  archi- 
pelago and  tliose  of  the  more  eastern  islands.  It  is  the  most  Eastern  insular  language  possessing  an 
alphabet  peculiar  to  itself.  The  characters  of  this  alphabet  are  remarkably  neat  in  appearance,  and 
belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Batta  and  Tagala  alphabets.  The  Bugis  people  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  intellectual  culture,  for  their  songs  and  romances  are  celebrated  in  all  the  isles  of  the  East ;  but  In 
the  interior  and  more  imcivihsed  parts  of  the  island  cannibalism  is  prevalent  among  them,  and  they  are 
said  to  make  a  practice  of  devouring  their  prisoners  of  war. 

The  dialact  of  Macassar  is  even  softer  and  more  vocaHc  than  the  Bugis,  but  it  is  less  cultivated 
and  less  copious,  and  its  literature  is  more  scanty.  It  has  many  words  in  common  with  the  Bugis,  but 
likewise  many  radical  terms  peculiar  to  itself.  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  both  these  dialects 
was  commenced  by  Dr.  Leyden,  with  the  help  of  some  learned  natives,  about  the  year  1810 ;  but  he 
only  Hved  to  complete  a  version  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  each  dialect.  His  MSS.  were  presented  to 
the  Bible  Committee  at  Calcutta,  but  have  never  been  printed.  In  1849,  Dr.  B.  F.  Matthes,  sub- 
director  of  the  Mission-house  in  Rotterdam,  was  sent  by  the  Netherland's  Society  to  Celebes,  to  study 
these  dialects,  with  the  view  of  preparing  versions  of  the  Bible  for  these  long-neglected  people. 


HAWAIIAN. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    HAWAIIAN   VEESION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

I  kinohi  ka  Logou,  me  ke  Akua  ka  Logou,  a  o  ke  Akua  no  ka  Logou.  ■  Me  ke  Akua 
no  hoi  ia  i  kinohi.  '  Hanaia  iho  la  na  mea  a  pau  e  ia ;  aole  kekahi  mea  i  hanaia  i  hana 
ole  ia  e  ia.  ■*  Iloko  ona  ke  ola,  a  o  ua  ola  la  ka  malamalama  no  na  kanaka.  *  Puka  mai 
la  ka  malamalama  iloko  o  ka  pouli,  aole  nae  i  hookipa  ka  pouli  ia  ia.  "  Hoounaia  mai  la  e 
ke  Akua  kekahi  kanaka,  o  loanne  kona  inoa.  '  Hele  mai  la  oia  i  mea  hoike,  i  hoike  ai  ia 
no  ua  malamalama  la  i  manaoio  ai  na  kanaka  a  pau  ma  ona  la.  "  Aole  no  oia  ka  malama- 
lama, aka  ua  hele  mai  ia  e  hoike  i  ka  malamalama.  '  O  ka  malamalama  io,  ka  mea  nana 
e  hoomalamalama  na  kanaka  a  pau  e  hele  mai  ana  i  ke  ao  nei.  '"  I  ke  ao  nei  oia, 
a  i  hanaia  keia  ao  e  ia,  aole  nae  ko  ke  ao  nei  i  ike  ia  ia.  "  Hele  mai  la  ia  i  kona  iho, 
aole  kona  poe  i  malama  ia  ia.  '^  Aka  o  ka  poe  i  malama  ia  ia  me  ka  manaoio  i  kona  inoa, 
haawi  mai  la  ia  i  ka  pono  no  lakou  e  lilo  ai  i  poe  keiki  na  ke  Akua.  '^  O  ka  poe  i  hanauia 
e  ke  Akua,  aole  na  ke  koko,  aole  na  ka  makemake  o  ke  kino,  aole  hoi  na  ka  makemake  o 
ke  kanaka.  "  Lilo  mai  la  ka  Logou  i  kanaka,  a  noho  iho  la  me  kakou  a  ike  kakou,  i  kona 
nani,  i  ka  nani  o  ka  Hiwahiwa  a  ke  Akua,  ua  piha  i  ka  lokomaikai  a  me  ka  oiaio. 

ON  THE  HAWAIIAN  DIALECT  AND  VEESION. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  an  isolated  group,  lying  just  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  far  to  tlie 
north  of  the  Society  and  Marquesas  Islands,  and  direct  west  of  the  coast  of  Mexico.  They  are  about 
thirteen  in  number  ;  but  eight  only  arc  inhabited,  and  some  of  the  others  are  mere  islets.  O'whyhee, 
or  Hawaii,  the  largest  island,  is  about  100  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  between  70  and 
80  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  inhabitants  of  the  entire  group  number  aljout  150,000,  and  above 
half  of  them  reside  m  O'whyhee.  Their  language  very  closely  resembles  those  of  Taliiti  and  New 
Zealand.  It  was  first  reduced  to  a  written  form  by  the  American  missionaries,  who  adopted  the  Eoman 
letters,  as  the  English  missionaries  had  before  done  in  reducing  to  writing  the  dialects  of  the  more 
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southern  Islands.     The  Hawaiian  contains  five  vowels  and  but  seven  consonantal  sounds,  together 
constituting  an  alphabet  of  twelve  letters. ' 

The  Hawaiian  version  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  executed  by  American  missionaries,  and  solely 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  of  which  two  translations 
were  made  by  Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Richards,  was  prepared  for  press  in  1826  ;  and,  two  years  after- 
wards, a  small  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  printed  in  12mo.  at  Rochester,  New  York.  The  entire 
New  Testament  was  first  printed  in  1833  ia  the  Sandwich  Islands,  under  the  care  of  the  missionaries, 
then  twenty  in  number.  A  revised  edition  was  pubHshed  in  1837,  and,  during  the  same  year,  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed,  and  portions,  consisting  in  some  cases  of  very  small 
editions  of  separate  books,  were  successively  issued  from  the  press. ^  The  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Bible  appeared  in  1839.  Altogether,  there  have  been  printed  three  editions  of  the  New  Testament, 
10,000  copies  each,  duodecimo  size  ;  one  octavo  edition  of  2000  copies  ;  one  duodecimo  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible,  and  one  octavo  edition,  also  each  of  10,000  copies,  and  one  quarto  edition  of  500  copies.' 
And  to  these  must  be  added  10,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  m  1844,  besides  more  recent 
editions,  of  which  no  account  has  yet  been  given.  Before  these  editions  were  put  into  circulation,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  group  were  given  up  to  idolatry,  and  were  vitter  strangers  to  the  blessed  infiuence 
of  Christianity.  In  1842,  there  were  eighteen  churches  among  these  islands,  in  which  were  included 
15,915  members.  About  19,000  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  missionary  schools,  and  between 
30,000  and  40,000  were  able  to  read,  and  eager  to  possess  the  Scriptures."* 


TAHITIAN. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    TAHITIAN  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

I  vai  na  te  Logo  i  te  matamua  ra,  i  te  Atua  ra  hoi  te  Logo,  e  o  te  Atua  hoi  te  Logo. 
^  I  te  Atua  ra  hoi  oia  i  te  matamua  ra.  ^  Na'na  i  hamani  i  te  mau  mea  'toa  nei,  aore  roa 
e,  e  ere  oia  i  te  hoe  mea  i  hamani  hia.  *  Tei  roto  ia  'na  te  ora,  e  taua  ora  ra  to  te  taata  ia 
maramarama.  ^  I  anaana  mai  na  te  maramarama  i  te  pouri,  aita  ra  te  pouri  i  farii  atu. 
"  I  tono  hia  mai  te  hoe  taata  mai  o  mai  i  te  Atua  ra,  o  loane  te  ioa.  '  I  haere  mai  taua 
taata  ra  ei  ite,  e  faa  ite  i  taua  maramarama  ra,  ia  faaroo  te  taata  'toa  ia  'na.  *  E  ere  ra 
oia  iho  i  taua  maramarama  ra,  i  haere  mai  ra  e  faa  ite  i  taua  maramarama  ra.  '  Oia  te 
maramarama  mau,  o  te  haa  maramarama  mai  i  te  taata  'toa  i  to  'na  haerea  mai  i  te  ao 
nei.  '"  I  te  ao  nei  oia,  e  na  'na  i  hamani  i  teie  nei  ao  ;  e  ait^to  te  ao  i  ite  atu  ia  'na.  "  I 
haere  mai  nei  oia  i  o  'na  ihora,  e  aore  to  'na  ihora  taata  i  ite  atu  ia  'na.  '^  Te  feia  'toa  ra 
i  ite  atu  ia  'na,  i  te  faaroo  raa  i  to  'na  ra  ioa,  ho  maira  oia  i  te  maitai  ra  ia  ratou  ei  tamarii 
na  te  Atua.  '^  Te  feia  e  ere  i  to  te  toto  i  fanau  ai  ra,  e  ere  hoi  i  to  te  hinaaro  o  te  tino,  e 
ere  hoi  i  to  te  hinaaro  o  te  taata,  no  te  Atua  ra.  '''  I  riro  mai  nei  te  Logo  ei  taata  e  ua 
puhapa  mai  i  o  tatou  nei  (e  ua  ite  matou  i  to  'na  hanahana,  mai  te  hanahana  e  au  i  te 
Tamaiti  fanau  tahi  a  te  Metua  ra),  ua  i  i  te  maitai  e  te  parau  mau. 

ON  THE  TAHITIAN  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

The  extensive  assemblage  of  islands  in  which  the  Tahitian  dialect  is  spoken  includes  the  Society 
or  Leeward,  and  the  Georgian  or  Windward,  Isles,  with  the  Low  Islands,  and  the  "  Paumotus "  or 

>  Missionary  Register  for  1832,  p.  453.  s  Forty-first  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxxxvi. 

2  Strickland,  History  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  p.  212.  »  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxii. 
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Dangerous  Archipelago.  These  groups  lie  between  lat.  14°  and  25°  S.,  and  long.  124°  and  157°  W., 
and  their  collective  population  may  amount  to  about  20,000.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is  Otaheite, 
or,  more  properly,  Tahiti,  wliich  is  108  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  7000  inhabitants. 
The  other  principal  islands  are  Eimeo,  Hualdne,  and  Eaiatea.  Tahitian  is  also  spoken  in  the  Austral 
Islands,  a  group  lying  south  of  those  above  mentioned,  and  containing  about  400()  inhabitants. 

Tahitian  is  distinguished  even  above  its  cognate  dialects,  by  its  tendency  to  soften  and  vocalise 
the  various  sounds  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  words ;  this  it  ellects  partly  by  the  omission  of 
mute  and  the  substitution  of  liquid  consonants,  and  partly  by  the  total  disuse  of  those  nasal  articulations 
which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  Malayan,  Tagala,  and  other  dialects  of  the  western  division 
of  Polynesia.'  The  Tahitlans  confound  b  and  p,  d  antl  t,  and  can  seldom,  if  ever,  distinguish  between 
these  consonants.  The  alphabet  adopted  by  the  missionaries  (of  the  London  Missionary  Society)  who 
first  reduced  the  language  to  writing,  is  the  Roman. 

Tlie  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  the  Tahitian  at  the  expense  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  by  their  missionaries.  The  principal  translator  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Nott,  but  Mr.  Williams, 
and  other  missionaries  stationed  in  the  islands,  aided  in  the  work.  Much  assistance  was  also  derived 
from  native  converts,  particularly  from  King  Pomare,  who  copied  out  several  portions  with  his  own 
hand ;  and,  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language,  usages,  and  ancient  institutions  of  the 
people,  was  able  to  suggest  many  important  corrections.^  This  monarch  made  a  confession  of  faith  in 
Jesus,  in  the  year  1812,  and  ever  afterwards  manifested  unwavering  attachment  to  the  profession  of 
Cliristianity  in  the  midst  of  persecution.  Circumstances,  into  which  he  was  led  towards  the  close  of 
his  Hfe  by  association  with  designing  persons,  threw  a  stain  upon  his  character,  and  cast  a  gloom  over 
his  mind,  from  which  he  never  recovered ;  yet,  though  thus  suffered  to  depart  under  a  cloud,  he 
enjoyed  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  in  his  dying  moments,  and  "  Jesus  Christ  alone"  were  the  last 
words  he  was  heard  to  utter. 

The  Tahitian  version  was  made  from  the  English  Bible,  with  constant  reference  to  the  sacred 
originals.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  the  first  portion  committed  to  the  press ;  it  appeared  in  1818, 
and  various  other  portions  were  successively  printed  till  1838,  when  the  entire  Bible  was  published  in 
London,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Nott.  Other  editions  followed,  of  whicli  the 
most  important,  consisting  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  was  completed  in  London  in 
1848.  The  revision  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs,  Howe  and  Joseph,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  MoorQ,  who,  by  long  residence  among  the  Tahitians,  had  become  familiarised  witli  their 
language  and  idioms ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  although  these  missionaries  had  enjoyed 
greater  facilities  in  obtaining  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Tahitian  dialect  than  their  predecessors,  yet 
they  found  little  that  was  necessary  to  alter  in  the  pure  idiomatic  style  of  Mr.  Nott's  version.  This 
revised  edition,  consisting  of  5000  copies,  was  published  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  other  editions,  printed  at  various  times  by  this  Society,  are  the 
foUowinf; :  — 

Bibles 8046 

Testaments  ....  6054 

Pentateuch 3030 

Gospels  and  Acts  .         .         .  3020 

These  copies  were  received  with  great  gladness,  and  many  affecting  instances  are  on  record  of  the 
blessing  of  God  having  followed  their  perusal.  One  great  benefit  arising  from  their  circulation  has 
been,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  thereby  fortified  against  the  errors  of  Popery,  of  late  years 
so  zealously  preached  in  these  islands  by  Romish  emissaries,  particularly  since  the  unhappy  seizure  of 
the  islands  by  the  French  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  interdiction  of  fresh  missionaries  from  England, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  French  priests  to  olitain  converts,  it  is  stated,  in  the  last  accounts  that  have 
reached  us,  that  not  one  native  Tahitian,  as  yet,  has  attempted  to  make  a  public  confession  of  belief  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  system. 


Marsden,  Polynesian  or  East  Insula.-  Languages,  p.  53.  -  Ellis,  Pol>-nesian  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  535. 


RAROTONGA. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    KAEOTONGA   VEESION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

I  vai  ana  te  Logo  i  muatangana,  i  te  Atua  ra  oki  te  Logo,  e  ko  te  Atua  oki  te  Logo. 
- 1  te  Atua  ra  oki  aia  i  muatangana.  '  Nana  i  anga  te  au  mea  katoatoa,  kare  ua  aia  i  ngere 
i  tetai  mea  i  angaia  ra.  ^  Tei  roto  iaia  te  ora,  e  taua  ora  ra,  to  te  tangata  ia  raarama.  *  I 
kaka  mai  ana  te  marama  ki  te  poiri,  kare  ra  to  te  poiri  i  ariki  adu.  ^  I  tonokia  mai  tetai 
tangata  mei  ko  mai  i  te  Atua  ra,  ko  loane  te  ingoa,  '  I  aere  mai  taua  tangata  ra  ei  kite, 
ei  akakite  i  taua  marama  ra,  kia  akarongo  te  tangata  katoatoa  iaia.  "  Kare  ra  aia  i  taua 
raarama  ra,  i  aere  mai  ra  ei  akakite  i  taua  marama  ra.  ^  Koia  te  marama  mou,  ko  te 
akamarama  mai  i  te  tangata  katoa  i  tona  aere  anga  mai  ki  te  ao  nei.  '"  I  te  ao  nei  aia,  e 
nana  i  anga  teianei  ao ;  kare  ra  to  te  ao  i  kite  adu  iaia.  "  I  aere  mainei  aia  i  ona  tikai, 
kare  ra  tona  iti  tangata  tikai  i  kite  adu  iaia.  ''  Te  aronga  katoa  ra  i  kite  adu  iaia,  i  te 
akarongo  anga  i  tona  ingoa,  o  maira  aia  i  te  meitaki  ia  ratou  ei  tamariki  na  te  Atua.  '^  Te 
aronga  kare  to  te  toto  i  anau  ei  ra,  kare  oki  to  te  anoano  o  te  kopapa,  kare  oki  to  te 
anoano  o  te  tangata,  no  te  Atua  ra.  "  I  riro  mainei  te  Logo  ei  tangata,  e  kua  buakapa 
mai  kio  matou  nei,  (kua  kite  matou  i  tona  tabu,  mai  te  tabu  e  tau  i  te  Tamaidi  anau  tai  a 
te  Medua  ra)  kua  ki  i  te  meitaki  e  te  tuatua  mou. 

ON  THE  EAROTONGA  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

Raeotonga,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Hervey  Islands,  lies  between  five  and  six 
hundred  miles  west  of  Tahiti,  in  lat.  21°  20'  S.,  and  long.  160°  W.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Rev. 
John  "Williams  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  1823.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  its  inhabitants  twenty  years  ago  numbered  between  6000  and  7000.'  Its  present  population  does 
not  exceed  3500.  The  language  of  Rarotonga  prevails  throughout  the  other  six  islands  of  the 
Hervey  group,  the  collective  population  of  which  may  amount  to  12,000  or  13,000:  it  also  extends  to 
the  Maniki  group,  and  as  far  as  Gambier's  Islands.^  It  resembles  the  dialect  of  New  Zealand  more 
closely  than  any  other,  its  chief  distinguishing  pecuharity  being  the  rejection  of  the  letter  k.  It  is  also 
so  similar  to  Tahitian  that,  when  tlie  missionaries  first  visited  the  Hervey  Islands,  they  endeavoured  for 
three  years  to  convey  Christian  instruction  to  the  natives  through  the  medium  of  the  Taliitiau  language ; 
but  a  distinct  version  oi  the  Scriptures  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  necessary  for  each  group.  The 
preparation  of  the  Rarotonga  version  maudy  devolved  on  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  aided  by  Messrs. 
Pitman  and  Buzacott  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  work  occupied  five  years,  and 
underwent  five  several  revisions  by  each  translator;  Mr.  WiUiams,  who  had  laboured  eighteen  years 
among  the  Polynesian  islanders,  being  the  final  umpire.*  Much  assistance  was  received  from  tlie  native 
chiefs  and  priests  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  particularly  from  a  chief  named  Pa,  who 
evinced  great  judgment  and  discrimination  in  the  proper  selection  of  terms.  Wliere  no  native  word 
could  be  obtained  exactly  corresponding  in  signification  with  the  original,  a  Polynesian  mflection  was 
given  to  the  Greek  or  English  word ;  but,  in  general,  the  character  of  the  Rarotonga  dialect  admitted 
of  a  very  close  and  literal  adherence  to  the  text.  The  translation  was  made  from  the  Tahitian  version  ; 
but  the  original  texts  and  the  principal  commentators  were  diligently  consulted.  The  Gospel  of  John  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatlans  were  printed  in  1830  ;  and  in  1836  an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  was  published  in  London  under  the  sujsciintendence  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilhams,  and  at  the 

'  Williams,  Missioiiaiy  EiUcrpriscs,  p.  18.  -  Williams,  Missionarj'  Enteri'rises,  p.  524. 

^  Thirty-first  Report  of  British  and  ForeigTi  Bible  Society,  p.  120. 
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expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  was  followed  in  1842  by  a  second  edition  of 
5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  same  Society.  In  1840,  funds  were 
granted  by  this  Society  towards  printing  portions  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the 
Psalms  were  printed  in  1845,  and  the  remaining  books  were  at  the  same  period  in  a  state  of  preparation 
for  the  press.  But  in  a  devastating  storm  which  occurred  the  following  year,  the  chapels,  school- 
houses,  and  dwelling-houses  of  these  islands  were  laid  in  ruins,  the  MSS.  of  the  version  were  defaced, 
and  the  progress  of  the  edition  greatly  retarded.  Shortly  after  the  catastrophe,  Mr.  Buzacott  returned 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  {)rinting  the  edition  of  the;  Old  Testament  in  London.  For  seven  years 
he  had  been  engaged,  in  concert  with  the  other  missionaries,  in  a  carefiil  revision  of  the  Rarotonga 
version;  and  since  his  arrival  in  London  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  the  prosecution  of  the  same  work, 
under  the  valuable  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Meller.  This  revised  edition  of  the  entire 
Scriptures  is  still  in  progress,  and  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.'  It  is  expected  that  an  edition  of  5000  copies  will  be  ready  for  the  return  of  the  "  John 
Williams  "  in  the  spring. 

The  good  effects  of  reading  this  version  have  already  been  apparent.  The  change  thereby 
produced  in  the  state  and  character  of  the  natives  has  been  thus  described  by  the  martyred  Williams: — 
"In  1823  I  found  them  all  heathens;  in  1834  they  were  all  professing  Christians.  At  the  former 
period  I  found  them  witli  idols  and  maraes;  these,  in  1834,  were  destroyed.  I  found  them  without  a 
written  language,  and  left  them  reading  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God."  ^ 


MARQUESAN 


The  llarqucsan  and  Washington  groups  form  a  cluster  of  islands  situated  about  nine  degrees 
south  of  the  equator,  at  a  distance  of  900  miles  north-east  of  Tahiti.  The  largest  of  these  Islands  is 
not  above  half  the  size  of  Tahiti,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  population  of  the  entire  cluster 
exceeds  50,000.  In  manners  and  customs,  and  in  national  traditions  and  superstitions,  these  islanders, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  proximity  of  situation,  resemble  the  Tahitians,  but  they  are  a  far  more 
barbarous  people  than  their  southern  neighbours,  and  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  were 
addicted  to  cannibalism,  and  to  many  flagitious  and  inhuman  practices.'  Their  language  is  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  Tahiti,  but  the  pronimciation  is  still  more  liquid.'' 

Various  efforts  ha\'e  been  made  at  different  intervals  since  the  year  1797  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  in  these  islands.  For  many  years  these  attempts  were  rendered  abortive  by 
the  ferocity  and  savage  obduracy  of  the  natives.  At  length,  in  1834,  the  Rev.  Jlessrs.  Rodgerson, 
Stallworthy,  and  Darling,  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  met  with  some  encouragement  in 
their  endeavours  to  instruct  the  people,  and  reclaim  them  from  idolatry.  Mr.  Darling  devoted  himself 
to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  rather  to  the  adaptation  of  the  Tahitian  version  to  the  ilarquesan 
dialect.  The  Gospels  of  John  and  Luke  have  been  completed,  and  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
are  either  ready  for  the  press  or  in  a  state  of  preparation. 

1  Forty-sixth  Report  of  British  and  Forei^  Bible  Societ>-,  p.  cxiii. 
-  Williams,  Missionary  Enterprises,  p.  573. 


T  0  N  G  AN. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    TONGAN   VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Nae  i  he  tubuaga  ae  folofola,  bea  nae  ihe  Otua  ae  folofola  bea  koe  Otua  ae  folofola. 
-  Ko  ia  ia  nae  i  he  tubuaga  moe  Otua.  ^  Nae  gaohi  eia  ae  mea  kotoabe  bea  nae  ikai 
gaohi  ha  mea  e  taha  aia  kuo  gaohi  kae  iate  ia  be.  ^  Nae  iate  ia  ae  moui  bea  koe  moui 
koe  mama  ia  oe  tagata.  ^  Bea  oku  ulo  ae  mama  ihe  bouH  ka  nae  ikai  ilo  ia  ehe  bouh. 
"  Nae  ai  ha  tagata  kuo  fekau  mei  he  Otua  ko  loane  hono  higoa.  '  Nae  hau  ia  koe 
fakamooni  ke  fakamooni  ki  he  mama  koeuhi  ke  tui  iate  ia  ae  kakai  kotoabe.  *  Nae  ikai 
koe  mama  ko  ia  ia  ka  nae  fekau  ia  ke  fakamooni  ki  he  mama  koia.  ^  Koe  mama  mooni 
ia  aia  oku  ne  fakamama  ae  tagata  kotoabe  oku  hau  ki  mamani.  '"  Nae  i  mamani  ia  bea 
nae  gaohi  eia  a  mamani  ka  nae  ikai  ilo  ia  e  mamani.  "  Nae  hau  ia  ki  hono  kakai  ka  nae 
ikai  mau  ia  e  hono  kakai.  '^  Ka  ko  kinautohi  nae  man  ia  naa  ne  tuku  kiate  kinautolu  ae 
malohi  ke  nau  hoko  koe  fanau  ae  Otua  ko  kinautohi  nae  tui  ki  hono  huafa.  ''  Aia  nae 
fanaui  ka  nae  ikai  ihe  toto  be  i  he  kakano  be  i  he  loto  oe  tagata  ka  ihe  Otua.  "  Bea  nae 
hoko  ae  folofola  koe  tagata  bea  nofo  iate  kitautolu  bea  naa  mau  mamata  ki  hono  naunau 
koe  naunau  oe  toko  taha  be  nae  fakatubu  ehe  tamai  oku  fonu  ihe  ofa  moe  mooni. 

ON  THE  TONGAN  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

The  Tongan  archipelago  is  composed  of  upwards  of  a  liimdred  and  fifty  little  islands,  many  of 
wliicli  are  uninhabited,  lying  between  lat.  18°  and  23°  S.,  and  long.  173°  and  176°  W.'  The  islands  are 
disposed  in  tliree  separate  groups  or  clusters,  called  the  Tonga,  the  Hapai  or  Haabai,  and  the  Vavau 
groups.  They  are  all  under  the  dominion  of  one  king,  chosen  by  the  chiefs  of  the  different  islands, 
and  their  collective  population  may  amount  to  about  50,000.^  The  name  of  "Friendly  Isles"  was 
given  to  this  assemblage  of  islands  by  Captain  Cook,  on  account  of  the  courteous  deportment  and 
supposed  friendliness  of  the  natives ;  but  further  acquaintance  with  this  treacherous  and  vindictive 
people  led  to  the  discovery  of  their  real  character.  "  Theft,  revenge,  rape,  and  murder  (it  is  stated  in 
Mr.  Mariner's  narrative)  are  not  under  many  circumstances  considered  crimes  among  them ;  and  in  the 
examination  of  their  language  we  discover  no  native  words  essentially  expressive  of  moral  quaUties,  as 
virtue,  justice,  and  humanity."  Of  late  years  they  have  been  induced  to  reject  the  debasing  system  of 
superstition  by  which  they  have  been  enslaved ;  many  among  them  have  made  at  least  an  outward 
profession  of  Christianity,  and  a  great  change  has  been  thus  induced  in  their  moral  and  mental  condition. 
In  1847  there  were  7202  natives  who  had  been  admitted  into  Chui-ch-membership,  and  7426  day- 
scholars  of  both  sexes. 

One  dialect  pervades  the  whole  assemblage  of  islands;  it  resembles  in  several  respects  the  western 
idioms  of  this  stock,  and  possesses  some  peculiarities  in  common  with  the  Malayan,  which  have  no 
existence  In  Hawaiian  or  the  dialects  of  the  neighbouring  Islands.'  It  is  more  especially  distinguished 
from  the  Tahitian  by  the  use  of  the  consonant  k,  and  of  the  nasal  nff.  It  possesses  close  affinity  with 
the  Samoan  dialect,  and  in  many  instances  there  is  an  identity  of  orthography,  pronunciation,  and 

1  Missionary  Visit  to  various  Stations  in  the  South  Seas,  by  Rev.  W.  Lawry,  p.  110. 

=  Missionary  Visit  to  various  Stations  in  the  South  Seas,  by  Rev.  W.  Lawry,  p.  111. 

3  Prichard,  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  v.  p.  103. 
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meaning  between  Tongan  and  Samoan  words.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  dissimilarity 
between  the  Tongan  and  Feejeean  dialects :  for  while  a  Tonga  man  can  acquire  with  case,  and  speak 
witli  fluency,  the  Samoan  dialect,  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he  can  obtain  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  Feejeean  tongue ;  and  there  are  some  Feejeean  sounds  which  can  scarcely  be  pronounced  by 
natives  of  Tonga.  Considered  as  the  language  of  a  people  formerly  altogether  ignorant  of  letters,  tlie 
Tongan  dialect  may  be  said  to  be  copious.  Words  descriptive  of  minute  objects  abound  almost  to 
redundancy  ;  and  not  only  (ian  terms  be  found  to  designate  every  sensible  object,  but  also  to  express 
the  powers  and  operations  of  the  mind  :  so  that  the  missionaries  have  experienced  comparatively  little 
perplexity  in  selecting  suitable  terras  for  the  various  points  of  Christian  theology. 

The  largest  of  the  Frientlly  Islands  is  Tonga,  or  Tongataboo,  which  is  sixty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  a  larger  population  than  any  other  island  in  the  South  Seas,  its  inhabitants  numbering 
10,000.  Nine  missionaries  were  sent  to  this  island  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1797,  but 
they  found  it  impossible  to  remain,  and  many  subsequent  efforts  for  the  introduction  of  Clrristianity 
were  rendered  equally  abortive  by  the  ferocious  digjiosition  of  the  natives.  The  agents  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  were  at  length  enabled  in  1826  to  settle  peaceably  in  Tonga,  and  they  now  extend 
the  blessings  of  Christian  instruction  to  all  the  islands  of  this  archipelago.  In  1832  they  had  translated 
detached  portions  of  Scripture  into  Tongan,  and  had  multiplied  copies  in  writing  ;  aid  was  then 
aflbrded  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  several  consecutive  chapters  from  the  Gospel  of 
John  and  book  of  Genesis,  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  were  committed  to  the  press.  Further  assistance 
was  afterwards  granted  by  the  same  Society;  and  in  1845  the  missionaries  were  proceeding  with  the 
printing  of  other  portions  of  this  version.'  At  length,  about  the  year  1847,  the  version  of  the  New 
Testament  was  completed,  and  an  edition  of  4000  copies  left  the  mission-press  at  Vavau.  A  revision 
of  this  work,  and  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  arc  now  in  progress,  under  the  active  super- 
intendence of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Rabone,  assisted  by  the  other  Wesleyan  missionaries.  The  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Enghsh  version,  but  many  passages  were  translated 
immediately  from  the  Greek  ;  for  the  missionaries  found,  in  several  instances,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
inspired  original  could  be  rendered  more  literally,  and  with  less  circumlocution,  in  Tongan  than  in 
English.  Concerning  the  direct  results  of  the  dissemination  of  this  version,  we  have  the  following 
testimony  from  the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  converted  natives,  said,  "  There  is 
among  them  a  conformity  of  heart  and  life  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  surpassing  all 
that  I  have  elsewhere  seen,  and  such  as  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  witness.  In  passing  up  and  down 
among  them,  I  often  ask  myself,  '  Wliat  but  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  coidd  have  produced 
such  a  change  in  this  once  deeply-polluted  people  ? '  " 

■  Forty-first  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxxxv. 
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SPECIMEN    OF   THE   NEW  ZEALAND  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

I  te  timatanga  te  Kupu,  i  te  Atua  ano  te  Kupu,  ko  te  Kiipu  ano  te  Atua.  -  I  te 
Atua  ano  tenei  Kupti  i  te  timatanga.  '  Nana  nga  mea  katoa  i  lianga ;  a  kahore  tetahi 
mea  kihai  hanga  e  ia  o  n(/a  mea  i  hanga.  ■■  I  a  ia  te  oranga ;  a  ko  te  oranga  te  marama- 
tanga  mo  nga  tangata.  °  E  witi  ana  te  maramatanga  i  roto  i  te  pouritanga ;  a  kihai 
tangohia  e  te  pouritanga.  '''  He  tangata  ano  i  tonoa  mai  i  te  Atua,  ko  Hoani  tona  ingoa. 
'  I  haere  mai  ia  hei  kai  korero,  kia  korero  ai  ia  ki  te  Maramatanga,  kia  wakapono  ai  nga 
tangata  katoa  i  a  ia.  "  Eliara  ia  i  taua  Maramatanga,  na,  i  tonoa  mai  ia  kia  korero  ki 
taua  Maramatanga.  '^  Ko  te  Maramatanga  pono  ano  ia  e  wakamaramatia  katoatia  ana 
nga  tangata  e  haere  mai  ana  ki  te  ao.  '"  I  te  ao  ia,  i  hanga  ano  e  ia  te  ao,  a  kihai  te  ao 
i  mohio  ki  a  ia.  "I  haere  mai  ia  ki  ona,  a  kihai  ona  i  tango  ki  a  ia.  "^  Tena  ko  te  hunga 
i  tango  ki  a  ia,  i  ho  atu  e  ia  te  kaha  kia  wakatamarikitia  ratou  ki  te  Atua,  ko  ratou  ano  e 
wakapono  ana  ki  tona  ingoa :  ''  Ko  ratou  i  wanau  ehara  i  te  toto,  ehara  i  te  hiahia  o  te 
kikokiko,  ehara  i  te  hiahia  o  te  tangata,  kaore  na  te  Atua.  '*  A  i  wakakikotia  te  Kupu, 
noho  ana  i  a  matou,  a  ka  kite  matou  i  tona  kororia,  ko  te  kororia  pera  me  to  te  tamaiti 
kotahi  a  te  Matua,  i  ki  tonu  ia  i  te  atawai  me  te  pono. 

ON  THE  NEW  ZEALAND,  OE  MAOEI,  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

Geogeaphical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Zealand,  the  land  nearest  to  the  antipodes  of  Great 
Britain,  lies  about  nineteen  degrees  eastward  of  South  Austraha  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  consists 
of  two  large  islands  and  a  small  one  to  the  south  called  Stewart's  Island,  besides  numerous  islets.  The 
two  principal  islands,  now  called  New  Ulster  and  New  Munster,  are  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
named  Cook's  Strait.  The  total  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  by  Terry  at  86,000  square  miles. 
It  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  British  crown.  Its  popidation,  in  1835,  amounted  to  180,000,  of  which 
number  nearly  45,000  had  received  more  or  less  instruction  from  the  missionaries,  and  300  had  been 
baptized.'  Many  more  converts  have  recently  been  added  to  the  Church.  The  natives  are  gradually 
decreasing  in  numbers,  and  their  total  extinction  as  a  distinct  race  may,  in  course  of  time,  be 
apprehended,  as  the  deaths  far  exceed  the  births.^ 

The  Maori  dialect  differs  only  from  the  Tahitian  in  the  interchange  of  certain  consonants;  and  a 
native  of  Tahiti,  immediately  on  landing  for  the  first  time  in  New  Zealand,  is  capable  of  conversing 
with  the  inhabitants.'  Even  a  native  of  Hawaii  can  render  himself  intelligible  in  New  Zealand, 
although  the  two  islands  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  geographical  degrees  apart,  and  the  respective 
inhabitants  had  no  communication  with  each  other  prior  to  the  period  of  European  discoveries.'' 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Dialect. — The  attention  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  was  early  directed  to  New  Zealand  by  the  representations  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  senior 
chaplain  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales;  three  missionaries  from  this  Society  effected  a  landing  in 
New  Zealand  in  1814,  and,  after  reducing  the  language  to  writing,  they  commenced  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.    In  1831,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yate  spent  upwards  of  six  months  in  New  South  Wales,  occupied  in 

1  Thirty-first  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  120. 
>  Church  Missionary  Kccord  for  1848,  p.  162. 
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carrying  through  the  press  the  first  publication  in  the  JMaori  dialect;  it  consisted  of  117  closely-printed 
pages,  containing  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Liturgy  antl  (-.'atechisni  of  the  Church  of  luigiand,  and 
Hymns.  This  attempt  proved  so  successful,  that  in  1832  Mr.  Yatc  printed  1800  copies  of  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  John,  the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians: 
paper  was  proviiled  for  this  purpose  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  translation  of  the 
entire  New  Testament  occupied  seven  years  in  preparation,  and  during  this  period  it  underwent  several 
revisions,  in  which  all  the  agents  of  the  Church  Mission  assisted ;  but  the  principal  translator  was 
Mr.  Yate.  This  version  was  drawn  immediately  from  the  Creek  original,  and  is  accounted  a  very 
literal  and  idiomatic  translation.  Although  it  was  completed  in  1835,  the  lirst  edition  did  not  appear 
till  1840,  when  5000  copies  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  A 
•second  edition  was  published  by  the  same  Society  in  1842:  it  consisted  of  20,000  copies,  which  were 
equally  divided  between  the  Church  and  the  W(!sleyan  Missionaries  labouring  in  N(!W  Zealand.  The 
third  edition  also  consisted  of  20,000  copies,  and  was  printed  in  1844.  The  first  portion  of  the  Old 
Tcstiiment  committed  to  the  press  was  the  Psalter,  of  which  20,000  copies  were  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1848.  This  edition  was  printed  by  permission  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  from  the  Psalter,  forming  a  part  of  the  New  Zealand  Common  Prayer 
Book,  then  in  course  of  jiublication  by  that  Society:  the  translation  is  conformed  to  the  Bible  version 
of  the  Psabns.  During  the  course  of  the  same  year  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  undertook 
an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua,  in  Maori.  This  work,  originally 
prepared  and  printed  by  the  missionaries  in  New  Zealand,  had  subsequently  passed  under  the  revision 
of  a  syndicate,  appointed  by  Bishop  Selwyn.'  The  bishop  and  Church  missionaries  are  stated,  in  the 
last  reports  that  have  been  received  from  New  Zealand,  to  be  now  engaged  in  a  revision  of  the  New 
Testament;  the  MS.  wiU,  it  is  said,  be  sent  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — The  Maori  Testament  has  proved  a 
powerful  weapon  against  Popery,  and  has  been  known  in  several  instances  to  have  been  the  means  of 
enabling  the  converted  natives  to  withstand  the  insinuations  of  Romish  emissaries.  So  deeply,  indeed, 
is  this  felt  by  the  agents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  they  are  said  to  be  preparing  a 
translation  of  their  own  in  this  dialect.-  Some  of  the  New  Zealanders,  who  were  formerly  cannibals 
and  gross  idolaters,  are  now  walking  in  the  light  of  truth ;  yet  there  is  much  to  deplore  in  the  present 
state  of  this  mission.  The  extensive  spread  of  High  Church  notions,  in  their  most  offensive  form,  is 
stated  in  a  recent  report  to  have  been  the  cause  of  much  evil.  "  The  spirit  of  Christianity,  it  is  said,  is 
lost  in  the  form,  and  the  very  form  itself  has  become  the  subject  of  incessant  and  angry  dispute."^ 

I  Forty-fourth  Report  of  lJritts)i  and  Koreiffn  Bible  Society,  p.  cvi.  --  Forty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cv. 

3  Hoole,  Year  Book  of  Missions,  p.  222. 
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SPECIMEN   OF   THE  MALAGASSE  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Tamy  ny  taloha  ny  Teny,  ary  ny  Teny  tamy  n'Andi'iamanitra,  ary  Aiidriamanitra 
ny  Teny.  ^  Izy  tamy  n'Andriamanitra  tamy  ny  taloha.  ^  Izy  nanava'ny  ny  zavatra 
rehetra ;  ary  ralia  tsy  izy,  tsy  uisy  nanaova'ny  izay  efa  natao  ny.  *  Tao  amy  ny  ny 
iiainana ;  ary  ny  fiainana  no  nahazava  ny  olona.  *  Ary  ny  mazava  mahazava  ao  amy 
ny  maizina ;  fa  ny  maizina  tsy  nahasarona  azy.  *  Nisy  leliilahy  nirahin'  Andriamanitra, 
i  Jaony  no  anara'ny.  '  Izy  avy  'mba  ho  fanambarana  hanambara  ny  Mazava,  'mba  ham- 
jiinoa'ny  ny  olona  rehetra.  ^  Tsy  izy  izany  Mazava  izany,  fa  nirahi'ny  'mba  hanambara 
ny  Mazava.  *  Izy  ny  Mazava  marina,  izay  mahazava  ny  olona  rehetra  avy  amy  ny  izao 
tontolo  izao.  '"  Izy  tamy  ny  izao  tontolo  izao,  ary  izy  no  nanava'ny  izao  tontolo  izao, 
ary  izao  tontolo  izao  tsy  nahalala  azy.  "  Izy  tonga  tany  amy  ny,  fa  ny  any  amy  ny, 
tsy  nampandroso  azy.  ^^  Fa  izay  nampandroso  azy,  dia  nome'ny  ny  hery  ho  tonga 
zanak' Andriamanitra,  dia  izay  mino  ny  anara'ny :  ^^  Izay  tsy  natera-dra,  na  ny  fankasi 
trahany  ny  nofo,  na  ny  fankasitraky  ny  olona,  fa  ny  an'  Andriamanitra.  '*  Ary  ny 
Teny  natao  ny  ho  nofo,  ary  izy  nonina  tamy  'ntsikia,  (ary  izahay  nahita  ny  voninahi'ny, 
izay  no  voninahitra  tahaky  ny  lahy  tokana  ny  Ray)  feno  fahasoavana  sy  fahamarinana. 

ON  THE  MALAGASSE  DIALECT  AND  VEESION. 

Madagascar  lies  at  a  distance  of  240  miles  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  from  wliicli  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  channel  of  Mozambique.  This  island  is  rather  larger  than  the  whole  kingdom  of  France : 
it  comprises  an  area  of  234,400  square  miles,  and  measures  930  miles  in  length,  and  about  300  in 
breadth.  The  inhabitants  number  between  4,700,000  and  5,000,000  individuals:  they  are  all  com- 
prised in  one  empire,  and  form  one  nation,  but  it  is  evident  from  their  physical  conformation  that  they 
are  descended  from  different  stocks,  some  among  them  resembling  in  person  and  appearance  the  Malayan 
race  of  Polynesia,  while  others  possess  the  black  skin  and  wooUy  hair  of  the  negrito  race.  The 
religion  is  a  rude  species  of  polytheistic  idolatry,  and  the  monarch  is  the  high-priest  as  well  as  the 
despotic  ruler  of  his  subjects. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Malagasse  dialect  exhibits  a  closer  affinity  to  the  dialects  of  the  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  especially  Nias,  than  to  those  of  the  islands  in  its  more  immediate 
vicinity.  To  the  languages  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  it  bears  no  resemblance  whatever.  It  is 
very  similar  in  construction  to  Tagala,  the  most  perfect  of  Polynesian  dialects,  and  many  grammatical 
forms  which  exist  only  in  part  even  in  Tagala,  are  foimd  entire  in  IMalagasse. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  French,  but  without  success,  during  the  last  two  centu- 
ries to  colonise  this  island.  Their  efforts  have  never  been  directed  towards  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  this  dialect ;  but  Flacourt  in  his  History  of  Madagascar  gives  a  version  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  of  what  he  calls  the  Ten  Commandments,  from  which  the  second  commandment  is  excluded. 
The  Gospel  was  not  proclaimed  to  the  people  of  Madagascar  till  1818,  when  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Bevan  were  sent  to  labour  among  them  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  translation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  missionaries  during  eleven 
years.  The  three  principal  translators  were  ilessrs.  Jones,  Griffiths,  and  Johns.  The  New  Testament 
was  completed  in  1825,  and  after  passing  thrice  through  the  process  of  revision,  1500  copies  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  were  printed  in  1828,  and  3000  copies  of  the  Testament  in  1830,  on  paper  furnished 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  1832,  800  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  far  as  the 
First  of  Samuel,  and  3000  copies  of  the  Psalms,  were  printed  in  Madagascar;  and  on  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Baker  to  this  country  the  following  year,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  printed  under  his 
superintendence  a  second  edition  of  the  Psalms,  consisting  of  5050  copies.  This  was  Ibllowed  in  1835 
by  an  edition  of  10,000  New  Testaments,  and  of  5000  copies  of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Proverbs, 
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Isaiah,  and  the  Psalms,  published  by  the  Society  in  London.  During  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  being  printed  in  successive  portions  in  Madagascar;  and  it  seems  a  special  indication 
of  the  blessing  of  God  upon  this  version,  that  at  the  very  period  that  the  most  cruel  persecution  of 
Christians  was  raging  in  this  island,  circumstances  were  so  ordered  that  the  missionaries  were  enabled 
to  remain  unmolested,  and  continue  their  labours  until  the  completion  of  this  important  translation. 

The  history  of  this  persecution,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  times,  is  unstained  by  the 
record  of  a  single  instance  of  apostasy.  Many  of  the  native  Christians  were  called  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment and  confiscation  of  property,  while  others  were  permitted  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their 
blood.  God  so  upheld  the  faith  and  patience  of  his  servants  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  so  sustained  them 
by  the  consolations  of  the  sacred  volume,  that  they  looked  at  terrors  without  dismay,  and  emulated 
the  examples  of  the  confessors  and  martyrs  of  primitive  ages.' 

The  edicts  against  Christianity  are  still  imrepealed,  although  martyrdom  is  less  frequent  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  persecution.  No  missionaries  are  sufiered  to  remain  in  the  island ;  and 
although  death  is  the  penalty  of  an  open  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus,  the  converted  natives  read  the 
Word  of  God  in  secret,  and  meet  privately  for  worship.  The  number  of  believers  is  still  increasing 
even  in  Madagascar,  and  in  the  Mauritius  a  Malagasse  Church  has  been  planted,  composed  of  those  who 
have  been  compelled,  on  account  of  theu*  belief  in  the  Christian  reHgion,  to  flee  from  tlieir  native 
island.  In  anticipation  of  the  day  when  the  persecution  shall  cease,  and  the  Scriptures  be  once  more 
freely  circulated  in  Madagascar,  the  Kev.  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Griffiths,  formerly  missionaries  in  the 
island,  have  been  employed  since  their  return  to  England  in  a  revision  of  the  entire  Malagasse  Bible. 


S  A  M  0  A  N . 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  SAMOAN  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


Sa  i  le  amataga  le  Lokou,  sa  i  le  Atua  le  Lokou,  o  le  Atua  foi  le  Lokou.  ^  0  la 
foi  sa  i  le  Atua  i  le  amataga.  ^  Na  ia  faia  mea  uma  lava ;  e  leai  foi  se  mea  e  tasi  sa 
fai  e  lei  faia  e  ia.  *  0  ia  te  ia  le  ola ;  a  le  ola  foi  lea,  o  le  malamalama  o  tagata.  ^  Ua 
pupula  mai  foi  le  malamalama  i  le  poiiliuli,  a  e  lei  tali  atu  i  ai  e  le  pouliuli.  *  Ua  auina 
mai,  mai  le  Atua,  le  tasi  tagata,  o  loane  lona  igoa.  '  Na  sau  ia  o  le  molimau,  na  te 
faaUoa  mai  le  malamalama,  ina  ia  faalogo  i  ai  o  tagata  uma  lava  ia  te  ia.  *  E  le  o  le 
malamalama  ia,  a  ua  sau  ia  e  faailoa  mai  i  lea  lava  malamalama.  ^  0  le  malamalama 
moni  ia,  na  te  faamalamalama  mai  i  tagata  uma  lava,  i  lona  maliu  mai  i  le  lalolagi. 
^*  Sa  i  le  lalolagi  o  ia,  na  ia  ftiia  foi  le  lalolagi ;  a  e  lei  iloa  lava  ia  e  le  lalolagi.  "  Ua 
maliu  mai  o  ia  i  ana  lava,  a  e  lei  tali  atu  e  ona  tagata.  '^  A  o  e  na  tali  atu  ia  te  ia,  ma 
faatuatua  i  lona  suafa,  na  ia  avatu  i  ai  o  lea  lelei,  ia  avea  i  latou  ma  fanau  a  le  Atua. 
"  0  i  latou,  e  le  o  le  toto  na  fanau  ai,  e  le  o  le  loto  foi  o  le  tino,  e  le  o  le  loto  o  le  tagata, 
a  o  le  Atua  lava.  ^*  Ua  liu  tino-tagata  le  Lokou,  ua  api  mai  ia  i  tatou,  (na  matou  vaa- 
vaai  i  lona  mamalu :  o  le  mamalu  lea  pei  o  le  mamalu  o  le  Alo  e  toatasi  o  le  Tama,)  ua 
tumu  i  le  alofa  tunoa  ma  le  mea  moni. 

ON  THE  SAMOAN  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

The  Samoan  or  Navigators'  Islands  extend  more  than  200  miles  from  east  to  west,  above  and  below 
the  14th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  between  171  and  175  degrees  east  longitude.      The  largest  of 

'  Tlurty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixx.viii. 
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these  islands,  called  Pola,  by  Perouse,  is  smaller  than  Tahiti,  but  much  larger  than  Tongataboo.  In 
1840  the  population  of  the  entire  group  was  said  to  be  150,000.' 

The  Samoan  differs  from  other  Polyncjsian  dialects  in  habitually  substituting  I  for  r  and  p  for  b. 
The  Feejee  and  Samoan  are  the  only  idioms  of  this  stock  in  which  the  sibilant  consonant  is  admitted.''' 

The  religious  system  of  the  Samoans  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  though  equally 
gross  was  less  demoralising  and  cruel  than  that  which  obtained  in  the  other  islands  of  Polynesia. 
They  worshipped  beasts,  birds,  fish,  and  creeping  things  rather  than  idols  of  wood  and  stone, 
and  were  free  from  the  domination  of  a  powerful  and  crafty  priesthood.''  The  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  their  language  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  in  the  first  place  by  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  who  afterwards  met  his  death  in  the  island  of  Erromango,  wliile  attempting  to  plant  the 
Gospel  among  the  fierce  and  sangidnary  tribes  of  New  Guinea.  Other  missionaries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  assisted  in  this  translation ;  and  after  the  lamented  decease  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
version  was  continued  and  completed  by  them.  The  translation  was  drawn  from  the  original  texts, 
but  with  constant  reference  to  the  English,  and  frequent  use  of  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and 
other  versions.  Much  assistance  was  also  derived  from  the  Tahitian  and  other  Polynesian  versions. 
The  plan  pursued  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  was  to  allot  a  separate  book  to  each  translator.  On 
the  completion  of  his  particular  portion,  each  translator  avaded  himself  of  the  criticism  of  the  natives, 
and  then  submitted  his  production  to  the  private  examination  of  the  other  missionaries.  After  time 
had  been  afforded  to  propose  the  requisite  emendations,  all  the  missionaries  met  together,  and  conjointly 
effected  such  corrections  in  the  translation  as  were  deemed  necessary.  The  work  thus  cautiously  con- 
ducted was  slowly  brought  to  completion.  An  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  John  appeared 
in  1842.  This  was  followed  in  1845  by  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  translated 
by  Mr.  Macdonald;  and  during  the  same  year  by  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  translated  by  Mr.  Heath.  The  Acts  were  translated  by  Mr.  Hardie;  and  in  1846  the  entire 
New  Testament,  including  a  revised  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  was  completed  at  press.  In 
1848  the  Psalms  were  passing  through  the  press,  and  the  entire  Old  Testament  was  translated.  A 
re^'ised  copy  of  the  New  Testament  was  sent  by  the  missionaries,  in  1848,  to  England;  and  at  their 
urgent  request  15,000  copies  were  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Stair,  formerly  missionary  in  these  islands.  This  edition  has  been  completed  and  sent  to 
its  distant  destination  ;  and  such  is  the  desire  of  the  natives  for  the  Scriptures,  that  it  is  expected  every 
copy  will  be  at  once  disposed  of,  and  the  full  value  returned  in  cocoa-nut  oil  and  other  produce  of  the 
islands. 


FEEJEEAN. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  FEEJEEAN  VEKSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

0  koya  na  Vosa  sa  bula  e  nai  vakatekivxi,  a  rau  sa  tiko  kei  na  Kalou  ko  koya  na 
Vosa,  a  Kalou  ko  koya  na  Vosa.  ^  Sai  koya  oqo  e  rau  sa  tiko  vata  kei  na  Kalou  mai 
nai  vakatekivu.  ^  Sa  cakava  na  ka  kecega  ko  koya :  a  sa  sega  e  dua  na  ka  sa  cakavi, 
me  sega  ni  cakava  ko  koya.  *  Sa  tu  vua  na  bula ;  ia  na  rarama  ni  tamata  na  bula.  ^  SaC 
cila  mai  na  rarama  e  na  butobuto ;  a  sa  sega  ni  kunea  na  butobuto.  *  E  dua  na  tamata 
sa  tala  mai  vua  na  Kalou,  a  yacana  ko  Joni.  '  0  koya  oqo  sa  lako  mai  me  dautukutuku, 
nie  tukimi  koya  na  Rarama,  me  ra  vakabauta  na  tamata  kecega  e  na  vukuna.  ®  la  ka 
sa  sega  na  Rarama  dina  ko  koya,  a  sa  talai  mai  me  tukuna  na  Rarama  ko  ya.  *  Sai 
koya  ga  oqo  na  Rarama  dina,  sa  lako  mai  ki  vuravura  ka  vakararamataki  ira  na  tamata 
kecega.  ^°  Sa  tiko  e  vuravurti  ko  koya,  a  sa  cakavi  vuravura,  ia  ka  sega  ni  kUai  koya  na 
kai  vuravura.  "  Sa  lako  mai  ko  koya  vei  ira  na  kai  nona,  ka  sega  ni  vakabauti  koya  na 
kai  nona.  '^  la  ko  ira  sa  vakabauti  koya,  sa  solia  kecega  vei  ira  me  ra  yaco  rawa  me  ra 
luve  ni  Kalou,  vei  ira  sa  vakabauta  na  yacana.  ^^  E  ra  sa  sega  ni  luvena  e  na  vuku  ni 
nodra  qase,  se  na  sucu  vakayago,  se  na  veitalia  ni  tamata,  sa  vakasucumi  ira  ga  na  Kalou. 
"  A  sa  yaco  me  tamata  na  Vosa,  ka  tiko  vata  kei  keda,  (keitou  a  raica  na  nonai  ukuuku, 
me  vaka  nai  ukuuku  ni  gone  e  dua  bau  ga  nei  Tamana)  sa  sinai  e  na  loloma  ka  dina 
sara. 

ON  THE  FEEJEEAN  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

Thi;  Feojce  or  Figi  group  of  islands  lies  between  New  Hebrides  and  the  Friendly  or  Tonga  Islands, 
being  situated  between  16  and  21  degrees  south  latitude,  and  between  177  east  and  178  west  longitude. 
It  comprises  154  islands,  of  which  100  are  inhabited,  and  the  others  occasionally  frequented;  the 
two  largest  islands  arc  supposed  to  be  each  about  300  miles  in  circumference.  The  inhabitants 
number  about  300,000:'  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  rest  of  the  Polynesian  race  is  a  problem 
of  some  difficulty  to  determine.  In  person  they  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  the  negrito  race, 
but  their  language,  instead  of  being,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  a  negrito  dialect,  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Polynesian  stock.  Although  possessing  certain  pecuHarities  of  its  own,  it  is  subject  to  the 
grammatical  laws  by  which  other  Polynesian  tongues  are  governed;  and  Humboldt  has  observed  that 
Feejee  agrees  with  the  western  dialects  of  Polynesia  in  many  instances  where  the  eastern  and  western 
idioms  differ.  In  general  activity  of  temperament  the  Feejeeans  also  resemble  their  Polynesian 
brethren ;  whereas,  the  true  oceanic  negroes  are  everywhere  a  sluggish  and  inert  people.  The  moral 
state  of  the  Feejeeans  is  awfully  depraved.  They  are  grossly  addicted  to  cannibahsm,  and  natural 
death  is  an  accident  in  Feejee,  the  sick  lieing  usually  strangled.  They  even,  says  Mr.  Lawry,  rub 
human  flesh  over  the  lips  of  their  little  children,  and  put  a  portion  into  the  infant's  mouth,  that  it  may 
be  nourished  by  its  juice,  and  trained  in  the  practice  of  cannibalism  '  The  Feejeean  cliiefs  rule  in  the 
most  arbitrary  and  despotic  manner,  inflicting  instant  death  on  all  who  offend  or  disoblige  them.  The 
rehgion  of  the  Feejeeans,  we  are  told,  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  lighter-coloured  Polynesian 
people.     They  believe  in  a  plurahty  of  deities,  and  offer  human  sacrifices  as  a  preliminary  to  almost  all 

1  Forty-sixth  Report  of  British  and  Foreigrn  Bible  Society,  p.  cxiv. 
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tlieir  undertakings.  They  recognise  a  future  state  of  existence ;  but  tliis  belief,  guided  by  no  just 
notions  of  moral  obligation,  is  the  source  of  many  abhorrent  practices,  leading  them  to  the  immolation 
of  their  aged  relatives,  and  to  the  murder  of  wives  at  the  funeral  of  their  husbands.' 

The  Feejee  Islands  are  divided  politically  into  numerous  small  states,  and  a  distinct  sub-dialect  of 
the  general  language  is  spoken  in  each.  The  principal  dialect  is  that  of  Ban,  and  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  made  in  tliis  idiom  by  the  late  Kev.  J.  Hunt,  in  concert  with  other  Wesleyan 
missionaries.  The  work  was  completed  in  an  edition  of  1000  copies  in  1849.  The  expenses  attending 
it  were  borne  by  the  Wesleyan  Society,  who  alone  have  missionaries  in  these  islands  ;  and  the  value  of 
the  translation  having  been  fully  attested,  some  aid  has  been  received  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  nine  Wesleyan  missionaries  now  stationed  in  the  Feejee  Islands,  are  conjointly 
engaged  in  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  version  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  considerable 
forwardness.  According  to  the  last  reports  of  these  missionaries,  we  find  that,  in  the  face  of  much 
opposition,  they  meet  with  great  encouragement,  and  that  the  impression  begins  to  be  very  general 
among  the  natives  that  Christianity  is  true.  "  The  very  devoted  and  spotless  life  of  Varani,  one  of  the 
native  converts  (says  Mr.  Lawry),  has  done  much  to  soften  prejudice,  and  to  cast  lustre  on  the  Christian 
character.  His  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  Thakombau,  king  of  Feejee,  was  very  bitter  and  earnest 
against  the  Gospel,  until  he  saw  the  true  power  of  piety  in  this  '  Kving  epistle.'  He  now  says  that 
Christianity  is  true,  and  that  liis  people  shall  embrace  it ;  but  that  there  are  some  wars  to  be  completed 
first!"  In  1847  there  were  1713  native  converts,  and  1960  day-scholars  of  both  sexes,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  missionaries.  It  is  said  of  those  who  have  embraced  the  Gospel,  that  they  adorn  it, 
and  that  a  goodly  number  of  them  go  everywhere  preaching  the  Word. 


AUSTRALIAN. 


Australia,  nearly  equal  to  all  Europe  in  extent,  is  peopled  by  a  race  of  oceanic  negroes,  who  in 
some  of  their  peculiarities  approach  the  true  African  tjrpe,  and  in  others  as  widely  recede  from  it. 
The  Australian  negroes  possess  lank  instead  of  woolly  hair,  and  are  weak  and  puny  as  compared  with 
the  African  negro :  physically  considered,  they  appear  to  rank  among  the  lowest  of  the  human  species. 
This  singular  race,  besides  possessing  the  interior  of  several  of  the  islands  above  described,  inhabit  the 
insular  region  of  which  Solomon's  Islands  and  New  Hebrides  form  the  eastern,  and  Papua  or  New 
Guinea  the  northern,  margin.  The  principal  groups  of  islands  in  which  this  people  is  predominant 
are  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  La  Louisiade,  the  Pelew,  and  Mariana  or  Ladrone  Islands.  Whether 
the  languages  spoken  by  the  negro  population  of  these  islands  have  any  connection  with  those  spoken 
by  the  negroes  of  Australia  remains  yet  to  bo  proved,  but  no  resemblance  has  hitherto  been  traced.  It 
has  been  clearly  ascertained,  however,  that  although  the  several  tribes  of  Australia  have  each  a  distinct 
language,  yet  that  these  languages,  differing  as  they  do  in  vocables,  are  all  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
construction,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  members  of  one  family.  Further  analysis  has  led  to 
the  discovery  of  some  curious  analogies  subsisting  between  the  Tamul  and  other  languages  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  languages  of  Australia.  Similar  grammatical  principles  appear  to  be  inherent  in  both 
these  groups,  and  some  of  their  personal  pronouns  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  one  and  the  same 
source.^  The  Australian  languages  have  evidently  no  affinity  with  the  Poljoicsian,  being  remarkable 
for  the  variety  and  complexity  of  their  grammatical  forms ;  whereas,  simplicity  is  the  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  Poljmesian  dialects.^     The  Australian  also  differs  from  the  Polynesian  in  the  form  and 

*  Missionary  Visit  to  various  Stations  in  tlie  South  Seas,  p.  128.  2  Seventeentli  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  247. 

3  Prichard,  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  vol.  v.  p.  271. 
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composition  of  words,  tlie  former  cmplojdng  many  consonants,  and  the  latter  abounding  in  vocalic 
sounds. 

Concerning  the  number  of  aborigines  in  Australia,  nothing  like  an  accurate  calculation  has  been 
formed.  Major  Mitchell,  who  explored  a  scventli  part  of  this  immense  island,  observed  that  the 
regions  through  wliich  he  passed  were  very  thinly  peopled;  and  he  considered  that  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  could  not  exceed,  and  probably  raiglit  be  considerably  under,  6000.'  The  gradual  decrease 
of  this  population  has  long  been  noticed.  Mr.  Ilundt,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  writes,  under 
date  1832,  "  The  aborigines  are  very  liist  wearing  away  wherever  the  whites  get  a  footing.  This 
arises  from  the  consequences  of  those  vices  into  which  the  Europeans  initiate  them.  Satan  has  sent  his 
messengers  first,  and  they  have  been  very  active :  I  doubt  whether  the  ministers  of  Christ  will  be  as 
indefatigable."''' 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  Australia,  but 
hitherto  only  detached  portions  have  been  completed.  On  one  occasion  when  a  chapter  translated  by 
the  Church  missionaries  into  the  language  of  the  tribe  among  whom  they  laboured,  was  read  publicly, 
the  natives  of  their  own  accord  approached  the  reader,  and  when  he  had  finished,  one  of  them  almost 
in  an  ecstasy  jiunped  up  and  exclaimed,  "  Book  for  blackfellows !  Book  for  blackfellows ! "  ■'*  Similar 
instances  from  time  to  time  have  occurred,  showing  that  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  ;  yet  the  deep 
moral  degradation  of  the  natives  is  a  formidable  impediment  to  missionary  efforts.  The  debased  state 
of  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  has  been  ascribed  to  a  politico-religious  system,  which,  though 
purely  oral,  pervades  the  whole  of  Avistralia.  The  origin  of  this  artfully-contrived  system  is  wholly 
unknown.  It  consists,  says  Captain  Gray,  of  "  complex  laws  which  not  only  deprive  the  Austral  of 
all  free  agency  of  thought,  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  allowing  no  scope  whatever  for  the  development 
of  any  gi-eat  moral  qualification,  necessarily  bind  him  down  to  a  hopeless  state  of  barbarism,  from 
which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  emerge ;  while  those  laws  are  so  ingeniously  devised  as  to  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  annihilate  any  effort  to  overthrow  them."'' 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Threlkcld  has  translated  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  into  the  Lake  Macquarie  dialect; 
but  although  his  grammar  of  that  dialect  evinces  some  acquaintance  with  the  idiom,  no  opportunities 
have  yet  occurred  to  test  the  critical  merit  of  his  version. 

1  Three  Expeditions  into  the  Interidr  of  Eastern  Africa,  by  Msyor  -  Missionary  Register  for  1833,  p.  238. 

Mitchell,  Scureyor  General,  vol.  ii.  p.  351.  '  Missionary  Register  for  1833,  p.  238. 

'  Captain  Gray,  Journal  of  Discoveries,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 
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COPTIC. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    COPTIC   VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

h^eu  TApxH  we  ncAsi  ne  oto2  nic<\2ci  macjxh  tjATeu  (J)+  oro?  ue  oruorf  ne 
niC(\2i:i.  ■  <t>A'  ewAqxH  icseu  zn  (jAxew  cjjt.  ^  eujBijiBeKi  Aryujni  eBOAeiTOTq  oto2 
ATcruorq  uneeAi  ^toni  Jjeu  (t)HeTAc;^toni.  '  ue  nu)M()  ne  eTeuJjHTq  oro?  ncuul)  Me 
(JjOTcuiiii  KiiJiptoui  ne.  '  oroe  nioTuuiui  Aqeporojim  tjeu  niXAKi  oroe  unenixAKi 
^TAgoq.  ''  Aij^ytoni  use  orpioui  eATOToprKj  eBo.vjiTeu  <l)1"  eneqpAn  ne  iiuaijmhc. 
'  <t>A'  Aqi  erueJTueepe  euiA  iiTeqepueepe  »jA  niovuiiMi  eiuA  tiTeoTonniBeKi  naet 
6BOA?iTOTq.  "  ne  neoq  An  ne  niorcuini  aa^va  einA  nreqepueepe  j^a  niorcoini. 
'  HAq^on   nse  niortuini  nTAc|)HHi   ct)HeTepoTU)iMi   epujui    nisen   eonnoT  ^niKocuoc. 

in  V  \ 

nAqxH  Jjen  niKOCUOc  ne  oto?  niKocuoc  Aq^coni  eBOAgixoTq  oro?  uneniKocuoc 
coTUjnq.  "  Aq^i  za.  neronorq  oto?  neTenorq  unorjyonq  epcuor.  '''  nn  Ae  eTAT^yonq 
epujoT  Aqt  ep^i^yi  hujot  eep  janpi  nno-rh  nHeenA?+  eneqpAn.  '^  nnere  eBOAf)en 
cnoq  An  ne  otab  ^BOAJjen  <|)oraji3  ncApz.  an  ne  otag  eBOAljen  cl)oru)^  npiuni  am  ne 
AAAA  eTATUAcoT  6BOAK(en  <J)+.  '^  OToe  HicAxi  Aqep  oTGApj:.  oToe  Aqjyconi  nl)pHI 
nJjHTen  oro?  AnnAT  enequjor  tict)pH+  lintooT  noT^yHpl  uuATATq  nTOTq  uneqiiuT 
equee  nguoT  neu  ueeuni. 

ON  THE  COPTIC  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — Coptic  was  once  tlie  vernacular  tongue  of  Egypt, 
but  it  has  for  centuries  been  superseded  by  the  Arabic,  and  it  is  now  only  cultivated  by  biblical 
students,  and  by  a  very  few  of  the  Coptic  priests.  The  liturgy  of  the  Coptic  Church  is  still  read  publicly 
in  this  venerable  language,  but  it  is  utterly  unintelKgible  to  the  majority  of  the  Copts,  who  are 
generally  unacquainted  with  any  language  but  the  Arabic.  These  people  are  descended  from  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  but  their  race  has  been  commingled  with  the  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  Arab,  and  Turkish 
nations,  to  whom  Egypt  has  been  successively  subject ;  for  according  to  the  Divine  prediction  (Ezek. 
xxix.  L*),  and  xxx.  13),  Egypt  has  been  the  "  basest  of  kin ffdoms"  and  the  prey  of  foreign  powers;  and 
no  prince  of  pure  Egyptian  lineage  has,  since  the  year  B.  c.  350,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Under  this  foreign  domination,  the  population,  the  resources,  and  the  civilisation  of  Egypt  have  (till 
within  a  very  recent  period)  gradually  decreased.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  this  country,  in  the 
time  of  the  ancient  kings,  contained  a  population  of  7,000,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  amount  of  population  had  dwindled  down  to  2,500,000,  and  at  the  present  moment,  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  and  the  long-continued  influence  of  a  Turkish  system  of  government, 
Egypt  numbers  but  1,800,000  inhabitants.'     This  decrease  in  point  of  population  becomes  still  more 

1  Wilkinson's  Modern  Ej^yptians,  vol.  i.  p.  557 
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striking  wlien  we  consider  tliat  the  present  inliabitants  of  Egypt  are  cliiefly  of  Arabic  or  foreign 
oiifrin,  and  that  the  Copts  themselves  form  scarcely  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  motley  population  now 
congregated  on  the  soil  of  their  ancestors.  Tlieir  ranks  have  been  thinned  by  persecution,  by  frequent 
intermarriages  with  Maliommedan  laniilies,  and  by  the  secession  of  many  individuals  to  Islamism;  and, 
according  to  a  recent  estimate,  they  do  not  now  number  above  150,0()()  souls.'  A  few  among  them 
have  joined  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches,  but  nationally  they  belong  to  the  Jacobite,  Eutychian, 
or  Monophysito  sect.  Their  distinguishing  doctrinal  peculiarity  is  the  confounding  of  the  Godhead 
and  manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — a  heresy  which  was  condemned  by  the  Ibiirth  general  council 
(that  of  Chalcedon)  A.  D.  451.  The  Coptic  hierachy  is  in  several  respects  not  dissimilar  to  the  Romish : 
it  consists  of  a  patriarch,  or  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  a  metropolitan  of  the  Abyssinians,  with 
bishops,  archpriests,  priests,  deacons,  and  monks. 

CnARACTKKiSTiCS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. — The  only  language  known  to  have  derived  its  origin 
from  the  ancient  Egyptian  is  the  Coptic.  This  circumstance  has  invested  the  Coptic  with  peculiar 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned,  particularly  since  the  possibility  of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  lost 
Egjrptlan  language  has  been  suggested  by  the  ardent  phllologers  wlio  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and  enchorial  inscriptions.  In  consequence  of  this  connection 
with  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Coptic  may  not  only  be  of  service  in 
recovering  the  literary  treasures  of  that  country,  but  also  in  solving  the  problem  which  has  recently 
attracted  so  much  attention  concerning  the  position  held  by  the  Egyptian  in  the  scale  of  languages, 
and  the  nature  of  its  affinities  with  the  now  isolated  Indo-European  and  Shemitic  groups.  Coptic 
would  have  been  extremely  valuable  as  an  adjunct  in  these  intricate  investigations,  had  it  been  subjected 
to  no  further  mutations  from  the  true  Egyptian  type  than  those  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  naturally 
occasions.  But  when  the  successors  of  Alexander  established  themselves  in  Alexandria,  the  language 
of  the  court  was  diffused  through  the  country ;  and,  though  the  Egyptian  language  did  not  cease  to  be 
spoken,  a  Greek  element  was  infused  into  it,  many  Greek  words  were  adopted,  and  the  Greek  alphabet 
was  employed  even  in  writing  the  native  language.  Hence  part  of  the  Coptic  language  is  essentially 
Greek,  or  rather  an  admixture  of  old  Egyptian  and  Greek,  so  intimately  blended,  and  so  disguised 
by  orthographical  changes,  that  it  is  now  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  resolve  the  component  parts  into 
their  original  elements.  There  are,  however,  words  and  grammatical  principles  in  Coptic  which 
tmquestionably  entered  into  the  ancient  Egyptian  language ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  affinities  may  be 
traced  between  these  now  obsolete  forms  of  speech  and  corresponding  forms  existing  in  languages 
spoken  at  the  present  day  in  regions  far  remote  from  Egypt.  Lepsius  has  shown  that  the  Coptic 
possesses  certain  affinities  with  the  Indo-European  class  of  languages,  and  especially  as  respects  its 
numerals,  with  the  Sanscrit.  Benfey  and  various  other  scholars  have  pointed  out  the  relationship 
between  its  grammatical  structure  and  that  of  the  Shemitic  class.  Klaproth  has  detected  a  striking 
resemblance  between  many  Coptic  words  and  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  Zirian,  Mordvinian, 
Ostjakian,  and  particularly  the  Tscheremissian  and  Tschuwaschian  languages  :  he  has  also  found 
resemblances  between  Coptic  and  Samoiede  words,  and  some  instances  of  affinity  between  Coptic 
and  the  languages  spoken  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus.^  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  addition 
to  these  extra- African  relations  of  the  Coptic,  it  has  several  points  of  contact  with  the  African  languages, 
even  with  those  spoken  by  the  negro  nations ;  so  that  whatever  analogy  may  subsist  between  it  and 
other  groups  of  languages,  it  cannot  properly  be  isolated  from  the  African  class.^ 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — Although  the  Coptic  possesses  great 
interest  in  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  its  importance  becomes  unspeakably  enhanced  when  we  regard 
it  as  the  favoured  medium  in  which  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  faithful  versions  of  the  Scriptures  has 
been  transmitted  to  us.  The  Old  Testament  was  translated  fi-om  the  Septuagint,  in  all  probability 
during  the  course  of  the  second  or  third  century.  The  New  Testament  was  drawn  immediately  from 
the  original  Greek,  but  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  period  of  its  execution:  by 
some  authors  it  is  attributed  to  the  third,  by  some  to  the  fourth,  and  by  others  to  the  fifth  century.  It 
is  recorded  of  Antoninus,  who  began  to  lead  an  ascetic  life  a.d.  271,  that  he  read  the  Egyptian 
Scriptures ;  but  whether  it  was  the  Coptic  or  the  Sahidic  version  which  he  possessed,  still  remains 
doubtful.'' 

The  Coptic  New  Testament,  in  its  general  character,  is  conformed  to  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

r3.       3  Report  of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  p.  222. 
^  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  7/- 
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According  to  Micliaelis,  some  of  its  readings  bear  a  striking  affinity  to  those  of  the  Latin  version,  and 
occasionally  to  those  of  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis.  The  quotations  of  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  CyrU  agree 
pretty  nearly  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  this  version.  Several  Arabic  translations  have  been 
■jxecuted  from  the  Coptic,  and  valuable  Coptic  MSS.  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Bodleian,  and  other  libraries.  In  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  the  history 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  inserted,  while  in  others  it  is  omitted.  The  disputed  passage  in 
1  John  V.  7  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Coptic  MS.' 

The  project  of  pubUshing  a  printed  edition  of  this  version  was  first  entertained  by  Thomas  Marshall : 
he  prepared  the  Four  Gospels  for  the  press,  but  died  before  their  completion.  The  work  was  then 
undertaken  by  David  Wilkins,  or  Wilkie,  a  Prussian,  who,  at  the  expense  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
brought  out,  in  17 16,  a  complete  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which  he  appended  a  Latin  translation. 
The  text  of  this  edition  was  formed  from  Bodleian  MSS.,  conferred  with  ]\ISS.  from  the  Paris  and 
Vatican  libraries.  In  1829,  an  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  Coptic  Gospels,  printed  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  Arabic  version,  was  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  text 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  at  the  instance  of  Mi'.  Jowett.^  It  was  carried  through  the 
press  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tattam  of  Bedford,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Lee.^  An  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  emendations  drawn  from  Berlin  codices,  was  printed  by  Schwartze,  at  Leipsic, 
in  1838.  Ten  years  subsequently,  another  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken  by  the  same 
editor;  but  this  recent  edition  is  enriched  with  copious  critical  and  grammatical  notes,  and  the  text  is 
chiefly  drawn  from  Berlin  MSS.^ 

No  complete  edition  of  the  Coptic  Old  Testament  has  yet  been  published,  for  several  of  the  books 
are  missing;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  they  are  not  actually  lost,  and  that  they  may  yet  be  found  in 
some  of  the  cloisters  of  Egypt.  The  Pentateuch  was  pubhshed  in  1731,  in  London,  by  Wilkins,  the 
editor  of  the  New  Testament.  The  twelve  Prophetical  Books  were  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1836,  under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  Lee  and  Mr.  Tattam.  Fragments  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
(consisting  of  chap.  iv.  ver.  22,  and  chap,  v.),  and  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch, 
were  inserted  by  Quatremere  in  his  great  work  on  the  Langviage  and  Literature  of  Egypt,  pubhshed 
at  Paris  in  1804.  These  portions  constitute  the  whole  of  the  Coptic  Old  Testament  hitherto  printed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Psalms,  of  which  no  less  than  five  editions  have  appeared.  The  first  two  of  these 
editions  were  pubhshed  at  Rome  by  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  the  one  in  1744,  the  other 
in  1749:  they  were  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt,  and  the  Arabic  version 
was  therefore  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Coptic  text.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Psalter  was 
edited  in  1837  by  Woide  and  Ideler,  and  printed  at  Berlin.  Another  critical  edition  appeared  at 
Leipsic  in  1844,  under  the  care  of  Schwartze.  An  edition  consisting  of  2014  copies  of  the  Coptic 
Psalter,  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Arabic  version,  has  Hkewise  been  issued  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — This  ancient  version  has  been  the  means 
of  keeping  ahve  the  form  if  not  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  during  a  long  series  of  centuries,  among 
a  persecuted  people  surrounded  by  Mahommedan  oppressors.  The  residts  of  recent  distributions  of  the 
Scriptures  have  been  truly  encouraging.  The  bigotry  of  the  Copts,  and  their  stern  adherence  to  the 
superstitions  of  their  forefathers,  appear  to  be  decreasing ;  yet  the  power  of  the  priesthood  here,  as 
elsewhere,  impedes  the  progress  of  the  Gospel :  all  free  inquiry  concerning  spiritual  things  is  fettered, 
and  the  people  are  kept  in  perpetual  bondage  by  their  dread  of  the  clergy.  Still  there  are  instances  of 
individuals  being  awakened,  by  means  of  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  to  a  sense  of  the  fallen  condition 
of  their  church.  Mr.  Kruse,  the  present  missionary  at  Cairo,  speaks,  for  instance,  in  a  letter  dated 
1847,  of  a  native  Copt  who  compared  the  condition  of  the  Coptic  Church  to  the  state  of  things  described 
in  1  Tim.  iv.,  and  2  Tim.  iii.  He  added,  "  Our  head  (the  patriarch)  is  sick,  and  the  whole  body  is 
spiritually  dead."  After  some  lengthened  conversation  on  the  abuses  of  the  Coptic  Church,  the  man 
emphatically  said,  "  We  want  a  man  to  rise  up  from  among  our  own  people  Hke  your  Luther,  bold 
enough  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  and  to  reform  our  church." ' 

1  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  du  Nouv.  Test.  p.  192.  3  Twenty-fiftli  Report  of  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Lxix. 

2  Sixteenth  Report  of  Britisti  and  Foreig:n  Bible  Society,  p.  l6o.  *  Kitt's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  January,  1848. 

5  Clrurcli  Missionarj-  Records  for  1S48,  p.  97. 


S  A  H  I  D  I  C . 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE   SAHIDIC  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  v.  v.  1  to  14. 

uijfic  A  iiAi  iiG  njyA  neuiiiovAAi.  aIg  buik  eepAi  e  oieAHU.  *  ikjt  hoyko\tubh9pa 
Ae  efi  eiAMu  ?i,\ii  TcnpocATiKH.  6  iaATUorre  epoc  uufiTeGripAioc.  se  biiacaiaa.  epe 
l-G  MCTOA  misum;.      ^   iioviIkotk  za  hai   iiari    nuHH^e   iliKST^coiie.   ubaag.   um   fio-AiVe. 

uij  MeTiyorajor.     * ^  iier  fiorpcoue  ag  uijat.  g  Aqp  liaab  ^uiiii 

ijpounG  eu    nGqycoiiG.     ^  iJTcpG  To  AG  iia'i-g  hai  gcjiIkotk.  AqciuG  sg  AqiocK.    nGXAq 

MAq.  S6  GKOVCO^'J  OTSAI.  '  AqOTCU^B  IIAq  lltTI  HGT^COnG.  SG  nXOGIC  IIM+  pUJllG  UUAT 
SCKAC  p^AII  nUOOT  T(l)2  GqGIIOxf  GHGHT  G  TKOATUBHOpA.  eOCOII  AG  AllOK  i'lJHT.  ^JApG 
KGOTA    p^yopn    GpOI.    6    BtOK    GHGCHT.         ®    HC   SG   fc    HAq.    SG   TIOOTII.    lll'qGI    LinGKCTAOCr. 

Mriioo;iG.     ^  ATCO  HTGTiioT  A()OTXAi  iicTi  npcouG.  ATto  Aqqi   uneqcTAOOT"  Aquoo^G.   we 

nCABBATOII  nc  nG?OOT  GTUUAT.  ^^  HGTStO  CTG  ULIOC  NO"'!  IIIOTAAI  UHIIT  AqAO.  SG 
nCABBATOII    HG.    ATCO    IIGCTO    IIAK    All.    G    (|l     UHGKCP.VOO^.        ^^    AqOTlO^B    AG     IJCPI     liptOUG 

cqxLO  ULIOC.  XG  niiT  AqTAAO^oi  nGTUUAV  niiT  Aqsooc  UAi.  SG  qi  HGKO'Aoor'.   iiriioo^e. 

^^    ATXIIOTq    SG     IIIU     HG    npUJUG.    UT   AqSOOC    IIAK.    SG    qiTCJ    TlTUOO^G.        "    OUT  AqAO  AG 

»jG(|Goovii.  SG   Hill  ne.  io  rAp  AcicAerq.  cpc  ovumh^g  eu  nuA  gtliuat.     ^*  umiIca  iiai 

IG  Ze  Gpoqeu  lipnG  nGSAq.  SG  gig  ?HHT6  AKOTSAI.  UnpKOTK  6  piJOBG.  se  MUG  HGOOOr 
G    HAI    ytOIIG    ULIOK. 

ON  THE  SAHIDIC  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

The  SaHdic  is  a  dialect  of  the  Coptic  language,  and  was  formerly  spoken  in  Upper  Egypt, 
between  Cahira  and  Assevan.  This  country  was  called  Said  by  the  Arabs,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
term  Sahidic.  A  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  executed  in  this  dialect,  according  to  some  writers  in 
the  second,  but  certainly  not  later  than  the  third,  century.  The  Old  Testament  was  translated  from 
the  Septuagint,  and  the  New  Testament  from  Greek  j\ISS.  The  Sahidic  New  Testament,  like  the 
Coptic,  conforms  in  general  to  the  Alexandrine  recension,  but  it  possesses  several  readings  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  in  some  instances  it  agrees  with  the  Latin  version.  Its  striking  similarity  to  the  Codex 
Cantabrigiensis  is  a  fact  often  adduced  in  proof  of  its  high  antiquity.' 

Fragments  of  this  version  still  exist  at  Rome,  Paris,  Oxford,  Berlin,  and  Venice,  and  also  in  the 
British  i\Iuseum.  Portions  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  appear  to  have  been  printed  by 
Mingarelli  in  1785.  In  1789,  part  of  the  Gospel  of  John  was  printed  at  Rome,  and  also  fragments  of 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  taken  from  a  Greek  Coptic  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Borgia.  But 
the  most  complete  edition  of  the  Sahidic  fragments  is  that  pubhshed  at  the  Clarendon  press  in  1799. 
This  edition,  which  comprises  nearly  one-third  of  the  New  Testament,  was  commenced  under  the 
superintendence  of  Woide,  but  he  died  before  the  whole  was  prepared  for  the  press,  and  the  delegates 

'  Marsh's  Michaeiis,  vu!.  il.  part  1  p.  SI. 
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of  the  Clarendon  library  employed  Dr.  Ford,  Arabic  reader  of  the  University,  to  complete  the  work. 
A  Latin  version  was  appended  to  the  Sahidic  fragments  in  this  splendid  edition,  with  readings  from 
Greek  MSS.,  learned  preUmiaary  dissertations,  and  other  critical  apparatus.  The  Sahidic  version 
is  of  extreme  value  to  bibUcal  students,  but  otherwise  is  of  little  practical  utility,  the  dialect  being 
no  longer  cultivated  except  for  critical  investigations. 


BASH  M  URIC. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    BASHMURIC   VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  iv.  v.  28  to  34. 

.  .  Kco  UTec2TApiA  e2.\Hi   c\c^H  e?OTiJ  ernoAic.     ^^  nexec  hmiacuui  :  xe  auoiui 
Twe  T6T6U   II6T  enei.vtuui   uTAqse  8<jub   iiibi   ijhi   exAieiTor  :    uh+   nei   ne   ne  jcpc. 

^^    ATI    Ae    GBAAeiJ    TnO.VIC    ATIO    AVI    ^AAAq.        "    IIATSIOLIUAC     lieq    OTTUiOT    IIGUHq    11X6 

nequAQHTHC  erxujuuAC  :  se  zpABBi  otuju.     '^  iiTAq  Ae  nexeq  uer  se  otaijthi  aijak 

UOrepH     60TAUC    T6I     IITATGII     e»J     TeTeiJCAOTU     UllAC    GU.         ^'    IJATXUJ    OTIJ     ULIAG     IJX6 

iiequABHTHC  UN  iieTA.\HOT  :  xe   IUH+  A  ,\Anc  iiJi  iinq  eTpeqorcuu  :  nexAT  iinq   iixe 
iiequABHTHC  :   xe  epAGBi   OTUJU.      ^*  nexeq   hhot   Mxe  Thg  :   xe  TAepH   aijak  re  eiiiA 

IJTAI    .    .    . 

ON  THE  BASHMURIC  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

The  Bashmuric,  a  sub-dialect  of  Sahidic,  was  spoken  in  Bashmur,  a  province  of  the  Delta.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  intermediate  dialect  between  Coptic  and  Sahidic.  Fragments  of  a  Bashmuric 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  executed  either  in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  are  still  in  existence.  These 
agree  so  closely  with  the  Sahidic  version,  that  it  has  been  doubted  whether  an  original  translation  was 
ever  made  from  the  Greek  into  Bashmuric,  some  eminent  philologers  being  of  opinion  that  the  version 
now  denominated  the  Bashmuric  is  merely  an  accommodation  of  the  Sahidic  version  to  the  dialect  of 
Bashmur. 

Fragments  of  the  Bashmuric  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel  were  discovered  by  GeorgI  among  the 
Borgian  collection  of  MSS.,  and  were  published  at  Rome  in  1789,  with  a  Latin  version  and  illustrative 
notes.  Other  fragments,  consisting  of  parts  of  the  first  and  fifth  chapters  of  Isaiah,  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corintliians,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  to  Philemon,  and  to  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  were  published  by  Engelbrcth  in  1816.  The  Sahidic  MSS.,  from 
which  the  text  was  dra^vn,  belonged  to  the  Borgian  collection.  The  value  of  this  work  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  insertion  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  dialects,  so  that  a 
comparison  between  the  three  dialects  can  be  readily  instituted.  A  literal  Latin  version  is  added,  vrith 
the  corresponding  Greek  text,  and  notes  illustrative  of  various  readings  with  critical  remarks. 


BEEBER. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    BERBER   VERSION. 
St.  LUKE,  Chap.  vi.  v.  27  to  38. 

(^Ijj    Jj-«   jjjjl    4_>1_^1  yl    j^yJ^A^l   ^^j    *><syil    Ji>^  *  •g^U*:'.'   k^AsnjUjl  ^^^1  cJi  ^^lV* 

^lij    J^  ^^yl   '-r'>''J  yl   j^AS^iJjl   ^jO\  j-s:<]j   *^Aiuul    Jj.J>^  *  ^j,JkssAj-8j|   i^\j}   ^^jX5}.:il  jAj| 

^^j   ^Jul    ^U    ^y\    t_jlyi  yl    laJj   *«J;i   I— JOI   ^;L>i    |JJ^1    jJ-SJ    JjJ^  ^      *  Cr*'^J     ^'^^^'^   J'^' 
i^,i^  ji.    ..^luij    *«,«J!J    ^^jAxJ^l    ^^bj    (—aUa-    ^j^  :^  k)_j   ^^MJi    ^^jl    jj^l  jJul   ^lil    ^j 

^jJJ(^    U^}   lj\  jjif^  C/^    u^l  ^ JJI    i;,);A-< Jl   cjjl  cJil  ^r=-l   JUll  J_^,^<^-!   j»«^l  i_fi^l  ^      *  j^jjj 

ON  THE  BERBER  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

GEOGEAPniCAL  ExTENT  AND  STATISTICS.  —  The  wliole  of  tlic  Interior  of  Northern  Africa, 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic,  including  the  vast  area  of  the  Sahara,  is  inhabited  by  the  Berbers,  a 
primitive  race  of  people  belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Getiili,  Mauri,  and  Numidae  of  antiquity. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  political  convulsions  and  changes  to  which  Northern 
Africa  has  been  subjected,  these  representatives  of  the  ancient  Libyan  race  still  occupy  the  soil,  and 
preserve  the  language  of  their  ancestors.  Even  their  towns  and  villages  retain  the  same  names  as  those 
by  which  they  arc  distinguished  in  the  writings  of  Sallust  and  other  classical  writers ;  and  the  very 
signification  of  these  names  is  the  same  in  modern  Berber  as  in  the  Libyan  idiom  spoken  in  the  days 
of  those  writers.' 

The  Berbers  are  divided  into  several  distinct  nations,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Amazigh  or 
Berbers  of  Northern  Atlas,  the  Shellahs,  who  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  the  same  mountain  chain, 
the  Kabyles  of  the  Algerine  and  Tunisian  Mountains,  and  the  Tuaricli  tribes  of  Siwah,  Sokna,  and  the 
Western  Desert.  The  Tibboos  of  the  Eastern  Desert,  though  darker  in  complexion  than  the  Berbers, 
are  supposed  by  some  to  belong  to  the  same  race.     These  nations  are  all  brave  and  warlike,  but 
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uncivilised,  and  arc  followers  of  the  false  prophet.  In  point  of  political  government,  tliey  are  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  petty  tribes,  each  of  which,  as  among  the  Arabs,  is  under  the  command  of  a  sheikh. 
We  possess  no  precise  statistical  accounts  of  this  people,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  form  at  least  one-half 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Graberg  estimates  the  Berbers,  properly  so  called, 
at  above  2,000,000,  and  the  Shcllahs  at  1,500,000. 

Characteeistics  of  the  Language. — Modern  researches  have  gone  far  to  prove  that  the 
Berber  language  forms  part  of  Shemitic  philology;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  Shemitic  character  of  its 
structure,  part  of  its  vocabulary  and  many  of  its  peculiarities  are  so  decidedly  African  as  to  entitle 
it  to  a  place  among  this  class  of  languages.  It  resembles  the  Coptic  in  the  preponderance  which  it 
gives  to  the  letter  t  as  an  inflexional  element,  both  initial  and  final.'  Its  participial  system,  however, 
approximates  it  to  the  Amharic,  and  one  of  its  verbal  forms  has  a  perfect  counterpart  in  that  language, 
and,  according  to  Gesenius,  in  Himyaritic.^  The  nouns,  observes  Professor  Xewman,  freely  admit  of 
that  substitute  for  a  genitive  case  which  is  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  entitled  the  putting  of  two  nouns  into 
regimen  or  construction.  Some  of  the  oldest  nouns  even  appear  to  have  a  real  construct  form,  consisting 
in  the  addition  of  th  to  the  noun  itself  The  article  and  demonstrative  pronouns  are  similar  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic ;  the  general  principles  of  euphony,  inflexion,  and  radical  letters  present  the  same 
Shemitic  features,  and  even  the  sounds  of  the  Berber  language  are  Hebrew.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Berber  possesses  a  large  stock  of  prepositions  of  undoubted  African  origin,  and  akin  to  those  of  the 
Haussa  language ;  and  it  further  deviates  from  the  true  Shemitic  type  in  the  vast  majority  of  its 
elemental  words,  in  its  peculiar  usage  of  the  participle,  in  its  power  of  preflxing  the  fragmentary 
pronoun  to  the  verb,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  double  set  of  affixes  to  distinguish  the  genitive  and 
accusative  cases.^ 

The  Guanche  language  of  the  Canaries,  as  appears  from  ancient  inscriptions,  was  a  dialect  of  the 
Berber:  the  nation  to  whom  it  was  vernacular  became  extinct,  according  to  Baron  Alexander  Humboldt, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  the  Berber  tribes,  especially  those  of  the  desert, 
stiU  employ  the  ancient  Libyan  letters  of  their  forefathers,  but  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  now  generally 
used  in  writing  and  printing  the  various  dialects  of  Berber. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — A  translation  of  the  first  twelve  chapters 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  into  the  Algerine  Berber  or  Showiah  dialect  of  the  Berber 
language,  spoken  by  tlie  Kabyle  tribes,  was  pubhshed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  1833.  The  MS.,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Genesis,  was 
purchased  by  the  Society  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  American  consul  at  Algiers,  for  the  sum  of  £150.  The 
translation,  which  had  occupied  about  two  years,  had  been  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  that 
gentleman  by  a  Kabyle  Berber  of  the  mountains  near  Algiers.  Mr.  Greenfield,  the  editorial  super- 
intendent of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  work  at  the 
time  of  his  lamented  decease.  The  editorship  of  the  small  portion  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  eventually 
committed  to  the  press,  was  then  transferred  to  Mr.  Hattersley  of  Leeds.  Only  250  copies  were  printed 
as  specimens,  which  were  sent  to  individuals  competent  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  the  critical 
value  ol'  the  translation. 
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GHADAMSI. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    GHADAMSI    VERSION. 
St.  MATTHEW,  Chap.  hi.  v.  7  to  17. 

:  HjUI   (j-jJI   Jl*\   ^    ja_-l   ^y»]?  ^^'LJj  ^jx>^_j\j\^   ^^|j^  JJU  u^l    ^J  ^_^-I*-l 

IjLuJ    ljA.;l    iJL>J^    *       .•.  ,^i_j-:U.O    IjA.)  ^\    JuJ   J^l    i_jU    (jll>   ^^j\i    y\    ^^;y.«jiij'    j^l    ij^J:'.^/'!^ 
ij~jy^_  yo    <OiI  .■.   *J>j!>1j1   ^1  jb"^^    iJjljL)    ^J=rJ^.    ^  j^J    (*f»-S;-^  S-i;    J^^   l,i^^-'    ^^^^    j»Iaj'j 

^ji\.;  jJl    :  fj^\  j\jj\  i__i^l  (jj<jJl  (^^_j~j  _j^.         .*.  [iy    ti  tJ^/^si-:^   j»^jlsn,j   ^yj    ij'i  .'.  ^j^^\   CJjiill 

.".  CJ^'  j-J-*^  J-*^l   l«;Jj  jJU   IjIUJl    :   IjJol  •— v'^    •    C^V.^^   f  y*^.  '-Hj^         •*•    'J^r!'^^^^'  ^i;*^"^' 
i^X-^  e/y*^^  u_-vs!-2ll  |_<Jall  ^::-^'Uj    :    ^^\  U^IU  J>:;^L.  J^jCl  J~»l  Lju^ji  "    .'.    OJ-jj ^jojI  »j\  ^ysT 

ON  THE  GHADAMSI  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

Ghadamsi  is  a  sub-dialect  of  Tuarick,  the  langvxage  of  one  of  the  great  nations  into  which  the 
Berber  race  is  divided.  Tuarick  is  the  predominant  language  of  the  western  part  of  Sahara,^  and 
Ghadamsi  is  spoken  in  Ghadames,  an  oasis  situated  at  about  ten  days'  journey  south-west  from  Tripoli, 
in  lat.  30°  40'  N.,  and  long.  10"  25'  E.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Ghadames  has  been  computed 
at  from  sLx  to  seven  thousand.  The  importance  of  this  oasis,  in  a  geographical  and  commercial  point 
of  view,  arises  from  the  four  grand  roads  which  diverge  from  it  into  the  interior  of  Afirica.  One  of 
these  roads  leads  direct  through  the  Great  Desert  to  Timbuctoo,  where  some  of  the  people  of  Ghadames 
are  settled. 

A  translation  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  has  recently  been  made 
at  Ghadames,  under  the  direction  of  James  Richardson,  Esq.,  by  a  native  named  Taleb  Ben  Mousa 
Ben  El-Kasem.     A  short  vocabulary  of  the  language  was  added  by  the  Taleb,  but,  unliappily,  he  got 
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tired  of  his  work  before  its  completion.  In  fact,  Mr.  Kicliardson  remarks,  "  the  extraordinary- 
impatience  with  which  these  people  do  anything  of  this  kind  for  Christians  almost  exceeds  belief." 
The  MS.  was  sent  from  the  desert  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  it  was  transcribed  by 
Professor  Newman,  of  University  College,  who  also  appended  a  Latin  translation  ;  and  a  small  edition, 
intended  chiefly  as  a  specimen  of  the  language,  has  been  published  by  order  of  the  Foreign  Office. 


MANDINGO. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    MANDINGO   VEKSION. 
St.  MATTHEW,  Chap.  v.  «.  1  to  12. 

A  KAFFO  balu  dye,  atata  konko  santo ;  asita  tumamenna,  ala  talibolu  nata  akang. 
^  A  y  ada  yelle,  a  wolu  nindi,  ako ;  ^  Menolu-nio  be  dobaring,  ybarakata ;  katuko  itolu 
ta  mu  Aryena-mansaroti.  *  Frigimolu  barakata,  katuko  ysi  fonio  sotto.  ^  Sabbatemolu 
barakata,  katuko  ysi  dunya  keo.  "  Menolu  konkota  ning  mindota  ybe  lafiring  kekuyala, 
ybarakata,  katuko  ysi  wolu  fandi.  '  Menolu -juso  be  seniaring  ybarakata;  katuko  ysi 
Alia  dye.  ®  Hinamolu  barakata,  katuko  ysi  hino  sotto.  ^  Barriadingolu  barakata; 
katuko  itolu  to  mu  Alla-dingoluti.  ^^  Ybarakata  molu  ye  menu  batandi  kekuya  kamma, 
katuko  itolu  ta  mu  Aryena-mansaroti.  "  Altolu  barakata,  ning  molu  y  altolu  jelle 
ning  batandi,  ni  ye  kumo  jau  bey  fo  altolu  kang  faniarinto  ntela  kamma.  ^^  Wotumo 
alsi  jusula,  alsi  jusulaba,  katuko  altolula  joro  warata  Aryenato;  katuko  ye  kilalu 
batandi  wonyama  menolu  folota  altoluti. 

ON  THE  MANDINGO  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Mandingo,  the  most  important  language  of  modern  Negroland,  is  predominant  In  many  powerful 
states  on  both  sides  of  the  Gambia.  On  the  east  it  is  conterminous  with  the  Haussa  and  Yaribba 
languages,  and  on  the  north  it  prevails  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  Great  Desert.  It  is  also  supposed  to 
extend  far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  is  spoken  in  Bambouk,  and  in  the  late  empire  of 
Bambarra.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  individuals  to  whom  this  language  is  vernacidar, 
for  much  of  the  Mandingo  territory  is  scarcely  known  to  Europeans  ;  and  owing  to  the  enterprising 
and  commercial  character  of  the  race,  Mandingoes  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  located  as  traders, 
in  regions  far  distant  from  their  native  states.  They  are  to  be  met  with  at  Sierra  Leone,  at  Cape 
Mesurado,  at  most  of  the  places  of  commerce  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior  as  far  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Niger. 

Some  connection  is  supposed  to  subsist  between  the  Mandingo  and  Foulah  tribes,  but  too  little  is 
known  of  the  language  of  the  latter  to  admit  of  a  close  comparison  being  instituted  between  it  and  the 
Mandingo.  Both  iLandingocs  and  Foulahs  are  as  superior  in  civilisation  and  intelhgence  to  the  other 
tribes  of  intertropical  Asia,  as  were  the  Aztecas  and  Peruvians  to  the  various  tribes  of  the  new  world ; 
and  in  point  of  physical  conformation,  they  form  an  intermediate  class  between  the  negro  and  the 
Asiatic  type.' 
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The  Mandingocs  arc  all  Maliommedans,  and  generally  pretend  to  some  acquaintance  with  Arabic, 
the  sacred  language  of  their  religion.  Many  Arabic  words  have  been  engrafted  on  the  I\Iandingo 
language,  wliilc  numerous  terms,  esjseoially  those  relating  to  commerce,  have  been  borrowed  from 
various  European  languages.  Copiousness,  easy  enunciation,  and  comparative  freedom  from  nasal  and 
guttural  sounds,  are  said  to  be  the  characteristics  of  Mandingo  :  its  nouns  for  the  most  part  end  in  the 
vowel  o;  this  termination  often  conveys  an  emphatic  signification,  and  is  sometimes  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  the  definite  article.' 

The  Kcv.  Mr.  Macbriar,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  was  the  first  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  tiiis  widely-extended  language.  His  version  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Jlatthew 
was  printed  in  London  under  his  own  superintendence  in  1838,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  The  edition,  whicli  consisted  of  500  copies,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Wesleyan 
]\Iissionary  Society :  -  no  definite  accounts  have  been  transmitted  concerning  the  results  of  the 
distribution  amon2;  the  natives. 


J  ALLOOF. 


The  Jalloof,  or,  as  it  is  variously  written,  the  Woloff,  GuilofF,  or  OuolofI'  language  is  spoken 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Podor,  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Senegambia  from  west  to  east,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  to  Cape  Verde.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Verde  it  surrounds, 
and  probably  isolates,  a  small  tract  of  country  in  which  the  Serercs  language  is  vernacular.  The 
Jalloof  also  prevails  southward  of  Cape  Verde,  as  far  as  the  regions  on  the  Gambia,  in  wliich  Mandingo 
is  predominant.^ 

The  Jalloofs  are  black,  but  their  features  are  cast  more  in  the  Asiatic  than  in  the  African  mould. 
They  are  active  and  enterprising,  Uke  the  Mandingoes,  and  in  point  of  civilisation  are  superior  to 
most  of  the  tribes  of  Guinea.  Some  among  them  are  Moslems,  the  rest  are  Pagans.  Tlieir  language 
is  considered  a  branch  of  the  Mandingo  family.  It  is  copious,  and  very  expressive,  but  is  now  so 
much  mixed  with  French  and  i\j-abic  words,  that  half  of  the  language,  according  to  Mr.  Macbriar,  is 
lost  in  these  foreign  adilitions. 

The  Jalloof  language,  as  Mungo  Park  remarked,  has  long  been  studied  by  Europeans  engaged  in 
the  Senegal  trade.  The  honour  of  reducing  it  to  writing  was  reserved  for  a  Quaker  lady.''  Hannah 
Killiam,  who  belonged  to  a  Quaker  family  of  Leeds,  devoted  her  time  and  energies  to  the  instruction 
and  moral  elevation  of  the  Jalloof  and  other  negro  tribes,  and  at  length  sacrificed  her  life  in  the  cause. 
She  compiled  a  book  of  reading  lessons  in  Jalloof,  among  which  were  introduced  some  passages  from 
the  Scriptures,  translated  by  herself  The  work,  which  was  printed  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  found  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  Jalloofs.  Dongo  Karry,  a  young  Mahommedan 
native,  on  hearing  a  few  sentences  read,  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  that  is  Jalloof;"  and  immediately  gave  the 
signification  of  what  he  had  heard  in  English,  with  which  he  was  tolerably  conversant.  Afterwards, 
when  some  passages  of  Scripture  were  read  to  him  from  the  same  book,  he  cried  out  with  emphasis, 
"  Great  and  good!  Great  and  good!"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  commencement  made  by  Hannah 
Killiam,  in  preparing  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  for  this  people,  will  be  followed  by  the  preparation 
of  a  complete  version  :  at  present  the  Jalloofs  possess  no  entii-e  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  in  their 
own  language. 
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su  soo. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    SUSOO   VERSION. 

St.  MATTHEW,  Chap.  v.  z^.  1  to  12. 

AwA  a  to  moechee  qwbeqwbe  toh,  a  teh  gea  ma :  a  nacha  to  nu  fa  docliace,  achah 
batulae  fa  a  cliong :  ^  A  nacha  a  de  rabi,  a  nacha  6  tinkga,  a  nacha  falla,  ^  Marafangji 
na  moechee  be  nachang  niniche  ^  boniae  ma:  katukung  arriana-mankgania  na  e  be. 
*  Marafangji  na  ^  be  nachang  monnama:  katukung  e  fama  malenglengde.  *  Marafangji 
na  moechee  loachame  be :  katukung  e  dunia  niachungji  kulungma.  ®  Marafangji  na  e 
be,  kame  ning  yeh  choh  nachang  zuchuma  fangnia  kira  ra :  katukung  e  fama  rafehde. 
'  Marafangji  na  moechee  be,  niamaniuchung na  nachang  be:  katukung  ^  tina  niamania- 
chungji  zotoma.  **  Marafangji  na  boniae-fiche-moechee  be :  katukung  6  Allah  tohma. 
"  Marafangji  na  ^  be  nachang  chari-zahma:  katukung  ^  chillima  Allah  cha  die  ra. 
'"  Marafangji  na  4  be,  moechee  nachang  torama  fangnia  qwbe  fe  ra :  katukung  arriana 
mankgania  na  e  be.  "  Marafangji  na  wo  be,  cha  moechee  wo  mayelema,  ning  cha  e  wo 
ramochoma,  ning  cha  e  fee  niache  ki  hiring  fallama  wo  chungma  dundidundi,  ng  qwbe 
fe  ra.  ^^  Niachaniacha,  ning  avo  boniae  docha  qwbeqwbe  ra :  Icatukung  wo  bunia  qwbe 
razuchuma  arriana  e :  katukung  e  duree  ramocho  na  ki  ne,  nachang  nu  na  wo  niara. 

ON  THE  SUSOO  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  Susoo  language  is  spoken  on  the  coast  of  Scnegambia,  between  the  Rio  Nunez  and  the 
Kissi ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  follow  the  course  of  the  river  Scarries  to  Timbo,  and  thence  to  Kakundy. 
It  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  Mandingo  as  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  dialect  of  that  language.  It 
agrees  with  Mandingo  in  euphonic  principles,  and  especially  in  the  collocation  of  words.  Thus,  the 
adjective,  in  Susoo  as  in  Mandingo,  must  follow  the  noun,  the  adverb  must  stand  after  the  verb,  and 
the  postposition  after  the  noun  ;  the  direct  object  must  be  placed  before,  and  aU  indirect  objects  after 
the  verb,  and  the  same  place  in  a  sentence  must  be  assigned  to  the  relative  as  that  which  is  usually 
occupied  by  the  demonstrative  pronouns.  There  is  no  article  in  Susoo,  and  no  declension  of  nouns  ; 
gender  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  words  equivalent  to  man  and  woman,  and  the  plural  is  denoted 
by  the  letter  i;  e.  g.,  shi  signifies  a  goat,  and  shii,  goats;  so,  rhame,  a  man,  rhamei,  men.'  Almost 
every  word  in  Susoo  ends  with  a  vowel  or  nasal  ng. 

In  1797  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society  to  introduce  the  Scriptures 
among  the  Susoos  ;  but  their  missionary,  the  Rev.  H.  Brunton,  after  enduring  great  sickness  and 
privation,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country  without  efiecting  a  translation  of  any  portion  of  the 
sacred  volume  into  this  language.  After  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  compiled  a  Susoo  grammar, 
and  several  elementary  works,  which  have  proved  useful  to  other  missionaries.  The  first  seven 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  translated  into  Susoo  by  Mr.  Wilhelm,  have  been 
printed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society;^  and  the  entire  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and,  perhaps, 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  prepared  by  the  agents  of  that  Society,  but  are  not  printed. 
It  was  reported  in  1845,  that  the  Rev.  J.  U.  Graf  was  engaged  in  the  continuance  of  this  version ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  other  portions  of  the  sacred  volume  will  speecUly  be  given  to  the  Susoos. 
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EULLOM. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    BULLOM   VEESION. 
ST.  MATTHEW,  Chap.  v.  v.  1  to  12. 

Yell  u  ka  keh  runiah  bomu  trc,  u  kon  ko  kick  atook  nu  chall  ka,  ahdisciple  ah  tre 
ngha  hundy  ko  ko  woa  :  '"  Jesus  yeciry  nyengh  woa  nu  mcnglie  ngha,  nghaleh,  ^  Rubah 
ke  nghana  cheh  moneh  ke  ugboUeh  yeo  :  upock  u  foy  tre  ngho  ngha  be.  *  Rubah  ke 
nghana  trangheUin  :  peh  hun  ngha  heel  peah.  °  Rubah  ke  aniah  mboss :  upock  u  tre 
ngho  ngha  be.  '^  Rubah  ke  aniah  tre  nghana  nrick  ma  ngha  re,  nu  ugboll  ngha  seckle  eh 
re  halle  dyah  keleng  tre ;  peh  hun  ngha  kah  yempy  dyo,  ngha  pum.  '  Rubah  ke  aniah 
tre  nghana  cheh  bongha  nkeleng  :  peh  ngha  hun  marr.  *  Rubah  ke  aniah  tre  nghana  be 
ugboll  u  tinkle  yeo :  ngha  hun  lehly  Foy.  '■"  Rubah  ke  ahpom  ah  tre,  peh  veal  ngha 
ahpomah  Foy.  '"  Rubah  ke  aniah  tre,  lo  ngha  nghah  dyah  keleng  yeo,  nu  peh  ka  nghah 
dyah  bang  ko  ko  ngha :  nghana  be  upock  u  foy  tre.  "  Rubah  ke  moa,  lo  aniah  tre  ngha 
moa  nghah  punk,  lo  ngha  toh  moa,  lo  ngha  moa  kah  ilille  bang  nsele  halle  halle  me. 
"^  Nhvoy,  nchang  ah  hvoy  :  moa  be  packah  bomu  ke  foy  :  ke  manleh  peh  ka  toh  ahprophet 
ah  tre  nghana  cheh  leh  moa  eboll. 

ON  THE  BULLOM  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESION. 

BuLLOM,  a  dialect  of  the  Mandingo  language,  is  spoken  around  and  at  tlie  back  of  Sierra  Leone: 
it  prevails  in  a  tract  lying  between  the  rivers  Scarries  and  Timbo,  the  Kong  Mountains,  and  the  Cape 
Alount  River.  The  Bulloms,  like  the  Susoos,  form  a  part  of  the  Mandingo  race  already  described. 
A  translation  of  the  Gospel  accortling  to  St.  Matthew  was  made  into  their  language  by  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Nyllinder,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  an  edition  was  printed  by  that  Society 
in  1815.'  No  further  attempts  appear  to  have  been  made  to  furnish  the  Bulloms  with  the  Scriptures 
in  their  own  tongue. 


SHERBRO-BULLOM. 

Thk  territoiy  of  the  Sherbro-BuUoms  comprises  about  5000  square  miles,  with  a  line  of  sea-coast 
about  120  miles  in  length,  situated  between  the  south  bank  of  the  Camaranca  River,  in  lat.  7°  54'  N., 
and  the  border  of  Gallinas  district,  in  lat.  7°  N.-  This  fertile  region  was  voluntarily  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1825.  The  Sherbro-Bullom  dialect  is  also  spoken  in  the  Bananas,  a  group  of  very  small 
islands,  now  a  dependency  of  Sierra  Leone,  situated  between  four  and  five  miles  distant  from  the  town 
of  Kent. 

The  Bullom  and  the  Shcrbro,  in  all  probability,  originally  formed  one  language ;  but  so  many 

1  Oweu's  Histor>-  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societ)-,  vol.  iii.  p.  126.  =  Postscript  to  the  Missionary  Register  for  1S25. 
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foreign  words  and  idioms  have  been  introduced  in  each,  that  there  are  now  essential  differences  between 
them  ;  and  it  is  said  that  few  Bulloms  can  understand  Sherbro. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  centvny,  the  book  of  Genesis,  Newton's  Hymns,  and  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  were  translated  into  Sherbro  by  Mr.  George  Caulker,  a  native,  and  formerly 
headman  of  the  Bananas.  Mr.  Schon,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has  more  recently  re- 
translated part  of  Genesis,  and  has  likewise  prepared  a  translation  of  part  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  his  translations  were  perfectly  Intelligible  to  the 
people  ;  and  therefore,  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1839,  he  caused  part  of  his  work  to  be  printed, 
which  he  took  back  to  Africa  with  a  view  to  further  correction.'  Although  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  printed  in  Sherbro,  it  would  seem  that  the  version,  incomplete  as  it  is,  has  been 
owned  and  blessed  of  God ;  for  the  missionaries  state,  that  "  no  village  or  town  in  the  whole  colony  is 
so  free  from  superstitious  practices  as  are  the  Banana  Islands."  ^ 


YAERIBA,    OE   YOEUBA. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  YAEKIBA,  OE  YOEUBA,  VEESION. 
EOMANS,  CiiAP.  III.  i;.  19  to  31. 

^^  Nisisiyi  awa  mo  pe  ohunkohun  ti  ofin  wi,  o  wi  fu  awon  ti  9wa  li  abbe  ofin ;  ki 
gbogbo  ennu  ki  ole  ipamo,  ati  ki  gbogbo  araiye  ki  ole  idi  elese  niwaju  Olorira  ^"^  Nitori 
na  nipa  ise  ti  ofin,  kb  si  enniti  aoda  li  are  niwaju  r^ :  nitori  nipa  ofin  ni  imo  ese  gbe  wa. 
"^  Sugb9n  nisisiyi  ododo  Olorun  ban  lehin  ofin,  ti  anje  li  eri  nipa  ofin  ati  nipa  awon  woli : 
~  Ododo  Olorun  na  nipa  igbagbo  ti  Jesusi  Kristi  si  gbogbo  enia  ati  lara  gbogbo  awon  ti 
o  gbagbo :  nitori  ti  kb  si  iyatto :  ^'  Gbogbo  wa  li  asa  ti  se,  awa  si  di  abukun  si  ogo 
Olorun.  -*  Enniti  anda  li  are  nipa  ore  ofe  re  nipa  idande  ti  owa  lara  Kristi  Jesusi : 
''  Enniti  Olorun  ti  yan  telle  se  etutu  nipa  igbagb9  ni  ti  ejje  r^,  lati  fi  ododo  re  ban  nipa  ti 
idariji  ese  ti  o  ti  kpja  nino  ipamora  Olorun ;  '''  Lati  fi  ododo  re  ban  nigba  isisiyi :  ki  ole 
ise  alare,  ati  oludare  enniti  9  gba  Jesusi  gbo.  ^^  Nibo  ni  iyin  ba  gbe  wa  ?  ati  mu  u  kuro. 
Nipa  ofin  w^o  ?  ni  ti  ise  ?  Onko  :  sugb9n  nipa  ofin  igbagbo.  ^*  Nitori  na  awa  pari  r^  si 
pe  nipa  igbagbo  li  anda  enia  li  are  lehin  ise  ofin.  '^  Obrun  aw9n  Jev/  nikansoso  ha  ni  ? 
ki  ise  ti  awon  Keferi  pellu  ?  beheni,  ise  ti  awon  Keferi  pellu :  ^°  Nje  ari  i  pe  Ol9run  kan 
ni  ti  yi  odare  fu  awon  akola  nipa  igbagbo,  ati  fu  awon  alaikola  nitori  igbagbo  ^^  Awa 
nha  nso  ofin  di  assan  nipa  igbagbo  bi  ?  Ki  ama  ri  i :  sugb9n,  awa  nfi  idi  ofin  kalle. 

ON  THE  YAEEIBA,  OE  YOEUBA,  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESION. 

The  Yarrlba  country  lies  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Niger,  from  Iddali  to  Yaouri.     The 
district  in  which  the  language  is  predominant  is  bounded  north  by  the  Nufi  and  the  Haussa  country, 

'  Missionary  Register  for  1840,  p.  103.  '  Cliurch  Missionarj'  Record  for  1SJ8,  pp.  39,  250. 
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cast  by  Warrcc  and  Benin,  and  west  by  Daliomey.  The  dialects  spoken  on  the  coast  are  called  Yebu, 
while  those  in  the  interior  arc  variously  styled  lilyo,  Inongo,  and  Yarriba,  Imt  they  are  all  local  varieties 
of  one  language.'  Tlie  Yarriba  tribes  possess  the  characteristics,  physical  and  intellectual,  of  the 
negro  race.  Some  among  them  are  Pagans,  and  others  Mahommedans ;  but  they  arc  all,  like  other 
negro  nations,  distinguished  by  their  veneration  for  charms  and  amulets,  which  they  fancy  can  avert 
sickness  and  afEiction.  Their  government  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  superstition  called  Oro,  the 
secrets  of  which  arc  confined  to  the  male  sex.  Any  person  who  reveals  these  secrets  is  punished  with 
death,  and  the  same  punishment  is  Inflicted  on  any  woman  who  may  become  acquainted  with  them.^ 
Polygamy,  as  in  other  negro  states,  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and  some  of  the  chieftains  have  been 
known  to  possess  two  thousand  wives.  The  king  of  the  country  informed  Clapperton  that  he  did  not 
know  how  many  wives  and  children  he  had,  but  he  was  sure  that  his  wives  alone,  hand  to  hand,  would 
reach  from  Kalunga,  the  capital,  to  Jannah,  a  distance  of  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  miles.^ 

The  Yarriba  language,  in  grammar  and  general  structure,  resembles  the  Mandingo  and  Haussa 
languages.  The  inflectional  elements,  however,  possess  no  trace  of  similarity  to  those  of  either 
language,  although  founded  on  the  same  principles.  The  Yarriba  accents  and  intonation  are  not 
readily  acquired  by  foreigners. 

A  translation  of  part  of  the  New  Testament  into  Yarriba  has  been  effected  by  the  Kev.  .Samuel 
Crowthcr,  a  native  of  the  country.  The  portions  already  completed  are  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  Acts, 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  has  been  lately  printed,  in  an  edition  of  500  copies,  by  the 
British  antl  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  the  request  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  other  two 
portions,  having  been  written  in  a  style  of  orthography  now  generally  abandoned,  have  been  returned 
to  Mr.  Crowthcr,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transferred  into  the  new  system  of  orthography.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Mr.  Crowthcr  drew  these  translations  originally  from  the  Greek  text,  but  after  their 
completion  he  revised  and  corrected  them  by  Bloomfield's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament.''  He  is  still 
labouring  among  his  countrymen  in  Africa,  under  the  ausj^ices  of  the  Churcli  Missionary  Society,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  he  will  shortly  complete  his  version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  faithfulness  of  the 
portion  already  committed  to  the  press  has  been  attested  by  the  tliree  missionaries  stationed  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  at  Badagry  and  Abbeokuta. 


HAUSSA. 

The  Haussa  is  one  of  the  most  widely-extended  languages  of  Western  Africa.  It  commences  at 
Fundah,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  river  Chadda,  is  used  at  Jacoba,  Buzum,  Aja,  Kerbi,  Shera, 
and  other  places.  On  the  east,  it  is  conterminous  with  the  Bornu  ;  and  on  the  west,  with  the  Yarriba 
languages :  its  extension  north  and  west  is  undetermined.^  Although  spoken  by  a  people  of  pure 
negro  race,  it  has  grammatical  affinities  with  the  Shemitic  languages.  Its  pronouns  and  a  few  of  its 
words  are  of  undoubted  Shemitic  origin  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  etymology  of  Haussa  words,  on 
account  of  the  alterations  to  wliich  they  are  subjected  in  accordance  with  the  euphonic  laws  of  the 
language.  The  prepositions  are  similar  to  the  Berber ;  and  Haussa  adjectives,  like  the  Berber,  are 
very  few  in  number,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  in  both  languages  by  means  of  a  periphrasis,  con- 
sisting of  the  relative  and  vorb.^ 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  was  translated  into  this  language  prior  to  the  year  1841,  by 

>  Report  of  the  Seventeenth  Meetinpr  of  the  British  Association,  p.  i;i.  '  Missionary  Register  for  I8i6,  p.  U6. 

-  Church  Missionary  Record  for  I847,  p.  243.  6  Report  of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  p.  185. 

^  Beecham's  Ashaatee  and  Gold  Coast,  p.  123.  «  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  631. 
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the  Kev.  Mr.  Sclion,  of  tlie  Cliurch  Missionary  Society.  He  was  aided  by  the  Eev.  Samuel  Crowther, 
whose  native  language  is  Yarriba,  and  whose  knowledge  of  that  idiom  tended  to  illustrate  obscurities 
in  Haussa.'  Mr.  Schcin  is  still  prosecuting  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Church  Jlissionary  Society. 


TIMM  ANEE. 


TiMMANi  is  a  small  country  on  the  coast  of  Western  Africa,  watered  by  the  Scarries  and  the  Lower 
Askelle,  and  adjoining  Sierra  Leone.  The  language  is  a  Mandingo  dialect.-  A  version  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke  in  this  dialect  has  been  prepared  by  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Schlenker  and  Schmid, 
agents  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  committed  to  the  j)ress.*  A  small 
book,  containing  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  with  Prayers  and  Hymns  for  the  use  of  the  school  at 
Port  Lokkoh,  has  been  printed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  ;■*  and  this,  with  the  translation  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  executed  in  1848  by  Mr.  Schlenker,  but  not  yet  printed,  comprises  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  effected  towards  bestowing  the  Scriptures  on  this  negro  nation.  One  cause  of  the 
opposition  encountered  by  missionaries  in  this  country  is  the  prevalence  of  Mahommedanism,  in  the 
ax  profession  of  which  many  of  the  Timmanees  live. 


B  AS  S  A. 

Bassa  is  spoken  in  a  tract  of  the  sea-coast,  about  forty  miles  in  length,  in  lat.  5°  N.,  and  long. 
10°  W. :  this  district  is  now  included  in  the  flourishing  colony  of  Liberia.  How  far  the  Bassa  language 
extends  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  is  unknown.  The  people  to  whom  it  is  vernacular  reside 
chiefly  along  the  coast,  and  are  now  estimated  at  about  125,000  individuals ;  their  numbers  have  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  slave  trade.^  The  language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Mandingo,  and  belongs 
to  the  Grebo  family.  The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  have 
been  printed  at  Bassa,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society ;  and  other  portions  of  the 
sacred  vohime,  translated  by  the  Rhenish  missionaries,  are  said  to  be  now  in  a  state  of  preparation 
for  the  press. 

■  Missionary  Register  for  1841,  p.  486.  3  Missionary  Register  for  1845,  p.  13. 

2  Report  of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  p.  164.  *  Missionary  Register  for  1843,  p.  10. 

'  Missionary  Register  for  1834,  p.  11. 


G  R  E  B  O . 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    GREBO   VEESIOX. 
ST.  LUKE,  Chap.  vi.  v.  27  to  38. 

""  Nema  lele  ahmonh  ne,  ahmu  no  wenh  te  nenonh,  bah  nowane  ah  nyenhoh,  bah 
nu  nyono  nyenh  ahmonh,  hanhka.  ^  Bah  blese  nyono  oh  gidicli  ahmonh,  nenh  bah 
bade  Nyesoa  ka  nyono  nyinene  ahmonh  na  ah  ta.  ^  Nenh  nya  ba  podeo  moh  de  gabwa 
na,  tede  uti  abe  ye :  nenh  nya  ba  ha  moh  nah  swenh  daro  kwa,  nah  ka  na  ya,  ko  na  kade 
ah  ta  ye.  ^^  Bah  hyni  nyebo  biye  no  ideda  moh ;  nenh  nya  Ija  ha  moh  nah  teble  kwa, 
nah  idae  n^  eh  te  na  de.  ^'  Nenh  tine  ah  ide  nyebo  boh  nu  ahmonh  ma,  kre  l)ah  nu  no 
ye.  ^^  Kare  boh  nowane  nyono,  oh  nowslne  ahmonh,  bisida  bee  ah  kae?  kare  kbune 
dyineoh  nowane  nyono  oh  nowane  no  ne,  ye.  ^^  Nenh  bah  nu  nyono  ni  ahmonh  hanh 
ka  donh,  hanh  ka,  bisida  bee  ah  kae?  kere  kbune  nyineoh  ni  ne  ne  ye.  ^^  Nenh  nyono 
ah  wore  pona,  oh  di  ahmonh  peema,  oh  donh  ka  ahmonh  he,  bah  yi  teble  hie,  bisida  bee, 
ah  kae?  kare  kbiine  nyineoh  hie  kbiine  nyineoh  ah  teble  ne,  boh  mu  eh  tee  yi  ah  ta. 
^^  Nema  bah  nowene  ah  nyenhoh,  bah  nvi  no  hanh  ka,  nenh  bah  hie  teble,  ah  wore  nah 
ida  eh  te  na  de :  nenh  ah  peeda  muwa  boa,  nenh  pie  bah  muwa  Hiya  eh  ini  nu ;  kare  a 
na  woro  ko  nyono  neh  ze  na,  oh  ka  kbune  nyineoh  he  ma.  ^^  Hede  bah  po  nyebo  wore 
ma  na,  tine,  ah  Buo  ni  wa  wore  ma  na  popoe.  ^'  Ah  nah  hla  ah  bino  ah  te  krenh,  oh 
neh  te  ah  nene  hla  ye ;  ah  neh  be  gne,  ah  neh  te  gne  hee :  hie  wore  na,  ko  ah  bino  ma, 
pie  oh  mu  wa  wore  ma  na  hie,  ko  ahmonh  ma.  ^*  Bah  pru  de,  nenh  he  pruewa  ahmonh 
ma  ne  de :  eh  mude  yidi  hanh  ka  eh  mu  ke  n^  bebe,  nenh  eh  mu  zuku,  eh  mu  honanh 
na  wore,  ne  nyebo  di  ahmonh  ne  ma  wude  nd  tedema.  Kare  sinanede  ne,  ah  sinane  eh 
mi  sincnema  de  ko  ahmonh  ma. 

ON  THE  GREBO  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  Grebo  language  is  predominant  in  the  immediate  -vicinity  of  Cape  Palmas,  and  is  supposed 
to  extend  considerably  into  the  interior  :  it  prevails  from  Sinoc  to  Berebe,  but  its  precise  area  is 
imdetermined.  Tribes  of  this  family  are  to  be  met  with  from  Grand  Cape  Jlountain  on  the  north  to 
St.  Andrew's  on  the  Ivory  Coast.  The  Grebo  people  have,  in  general,  less  intelligence  than  their 
neighbours :  they  are  pagans,  but  possess  no  fixed  system  of  idolatry,  each  individual  adopting  such 
notions  and  practices  as  accord  with  his  own  fancy.'  Their  mode  of  political  government  is  equally 
anomalous  :  they  have  no  system  of  legislation  whatever,  but  live  in  disorderly  masses,  without  rulers ; 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  chiefs  having  a  mere  nominal  authority. 

The  Grebo  is  a  cognate  language  with  the  Vey  spoken  at  Grand  Cape  Mountain,  the  Dey  spoken 
by  the  former  inhabitants  of  Cape  Mesurado,  the  dialects  of  Drewin  and  St.  Andrew's,  the  Bassa,  and 
the  Kru,  all  of  which  are  usually  included  in  the  Grebo  family.  The  Grebo  Is  charactensed  by  many 
difficult  nasal  and  guttural  sounds,  by  a  tlisproportion  of  monosyllabic  words,  and  by  great  deficiency 
in  inflections.  It  possesses,  however,  a  variety  of  tenses,  whereby  the  time  of  an  action  can  be  expressed 
with  singvdar  precision.  In  a  negative  verbal  proposition,  the  particle  of  negation  takes  the  tense 
inllection  instead  of  the  verb.  Many  of  the  words  of  this  language  have  no  fi.xed  office,  but  are 
employed  indiscriminately  as  nouns,  adjectives,  particles,  and  verbs.^ 

•  Journal  of  American  Oriental  Society  for  18-49,  p.  346.  -  Journal  of  American  Oriental  Society  for  18W,  pp.  ZU,  376. 
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The  first  translation  of  tlie  Gospel  into  Grebo  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions  :  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  was  printed,  and  the  Acts  translated,  prior  to  the  year 
1840.'  This  eilition  of  St.  Matthew  consisted  of  1000  copies.  In  1848,  the  j^Gospel  according  to 
St.  Luke  was  translated  from  the  original  by  Mr.  Payne,  an  agent  of  the  Protestant^Episcopal  Missionary 
Society  of  America,  and  an  edition  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Bible  Society.^  No 
accounts  have  been  transmitted  concerning  the  results  of  the  distribution  of  these  small  editions,  but  it 
appears  from  the  last  reports  that  Mr.  Payne  is  still  engaged  in  the  completion  of  the  version  of  the 
New  Testament. 


ACCRA. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE   ACCEA  VEESION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 


TshiitsliU  klengkleng  lu  Wiema  lu  ia,  ni  Wiema  lu  ke  Niingm^  ia,  ni  Wiema  lu 
dzhi  Ntingma.  ^  Lu  tshiitshli  klengkleng  lu  e  ke  Nlingma  ia.  ^  Lu  fe  nj  pia,  ni  a  slij  lu 
a  fe-e  nako  'ni  a  fe.  "  E  mli  hiekama  ia,  ni  hekamk  li_i  dzhi  gbamej  a  la.  °  Ni  I^  lu 
tshba  ie  dung  mli,  ni  dung  lu  enana.  ^  E'  babamli  ake  a  tshii  nu  ko  kedzli^  Nlingma 
nga,  k  tshe  lu  Dzlion.  '  E'  ba  bdase  iere,  koni  e  ie  \k  lii  bdase,  koni  [mej]  pia  'a  heai^ 
i^  b  hewk.  *-Dzhe  lu  dzhi  la  lu,  shi  [h  btl]  \k  lu  bdase  iere.  ^  No  dzhi  \k  antlkua  lu  'ni 
tshoa  ha-a  ['mej]  pia  'ni  b^-a  dzheng  lu.  '"  E'  i^  dzhe  lu  mli,  ni  lu  fe  dzhfe  lu,  ni  dzhe 
lu  Ie  lu.  "  E  ba  ludientshe-e-na  nga,  ni  ludientshe-e-na  her^-e  lu.  '-  Shi  'mej-a-ba  'ni 
here  lu  [lu],  6  ha  [amme]  hegbe  ake  amme  'a  fe  Niingmk  bj,  'mej  'ni  heaiea  i^  e  gbei  nk 
[lu].  "  Dzhe  la,  '15  hfewulo  siimama,  'lo  nu  siimama,  shi  Niingmk  ni  k'  fa  amme.  '''  Ni 
k'  fe  Wiema  lu  h^wulo,  ni  e  hi  wa  teng,  ni  wa  na  e  he-na-w6ma  lu,  ake  Tsh^  lu  bi  'kome- 
'ni-k-fa  lu  he-nk-w6ma  lu,  ke  iaka-nake,  ku  ankkua  obo. 

ON  THE  ACCEA  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESION. 

Accra,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  designated,  Ghah,  is  spoken  in  a  small  district  lying  on  the 
equator,  in  long.  19'  E.  The  people  to  whom  it  is  vernacular  are  in  all  probability  tlie  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Ghahnah  ;  they  aTe  thought  to  nmnber  about  30,000  individuals.^ 

The  Ecv.  A.  Hanson,  a  native  of  Accra,  translated  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  into 
this  language ;  and  in  1843  an  edition  was  printed  in  London  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  Eoman  letters,  with  numerous  diacritical  marks.  On  his  return  to  Africa  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Hanson  took  the  copies  with  him  for  distribution  among  his  countrymen ;  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding,  not  only  that  the  version  was  thoroughly  intelligible  to  them,  but  also  that  they 

I  Strickland's  History  of  American  Bible  Society,  p.  260.  -  Tliirty-second  Report  of  American  Bible  Society,  p.  35. 
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were  able  (after  receiving  a  little  information  conccrnini;  the  system  of  vowel  points  lie  had  adopted) 
to  read  the  printed  copies  for  themselves  with  ease  and  pleasure.  This  edition  was  received  with  so 
much  joy  and  thankfulness,'  that  Mr.  Hanson  felt  encouraged  to  proceed  with  his  translation,  and  he 
has  now  completed  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament. 


F  AN  T  E  E. 

TiiE  Fantccs  are  the  most  powerful  people  on  the  Gold  Coast,  a  section  of  which  they  occupy. 
They  reside  chicHy  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Coast,  including  Dick's  Cove  and  Anamabu. 
In  number  they  amount  to  between  800,000  and  1 ,000,000 ;  but  they  have  never  been  imited 
into  one  compact  political  body,  their  government  being  in  the  hands  of  inferior  chiefs,  who 
possess  an  almost  independent  and  despotic  jurisdiction  over  limited  districts.^  The  Fantees  were 
originally  one  people  with  the  Ashantees,  but  many  centuiies  have  elapsed  since  their  separation. 
They  are  pagans,  and  very  superstitious,  and  arc  still  in  a  state  of  semi-civilisation.  Fantee  is  a  soft 
and  harmonious  language,  and  is  closely  connected  in  structure  and  idiom  with  all  the  other  languages 
of  Ashantee,  except  the  Accra.  It  has  no  article,  and  no  terminatlonal  variations  to  express  the 
distinctions  of  case.  The  possessive  case  is  marked  either  by  the  mere  collocation  of  words,  or  else  by 
affixing  an  abbreviation  of  the  relative  pronoun.  The  plural  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  syllable  im  or 
in  to  the  singular  noun.  Conjugation  is  carried  on,  as  in  Mandingo,  by  means  of  the  pronouns,  which 
undergo  certain  changes  to  denote  the  variations  of  tense,  while  the  verb  Itself  remains  unaltered. 

An  introductory  work  to  the  Accra  and  Fantee  languages,  containing,  among  other  things,  a 
translation  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1764,  by  order  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.'  Five  or  six  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  have  very  recently  been  translated  into 
Fantee  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson,  but  they  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  press,  and  the  Fantees  are  still 
destitute  of  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language. 


ASHANTEE,   OE  ODJII. 


The  Ashantee  kingdom  comprises  the  maritime  district  generally  known  as  the  Giunea  Coast : 
including  its  dependencies,  this  kingdom  extends  over  70,000  square  miles,  and  is  the  area  of  at  least 
six  or  seven  difibrent  languages.  The  population  of  Ashantee  Proper,  according  to  Bowdich,  amoimts 
to  1,000,000,  but  the  entire  empire  may  be  said  to  contain  a  population  of  at  least  3,000,000. 
IMahommedanism  has  made  some  progress  in  this  kingdom,  but  the  prevailing  form  of  superstition  is 
Feticism,  with  which  many  sanguinary  and  revolting  rites  are  comiectcd.  The  immolation  of  human 
victims  is  practised  on  many  public  occasions ;  and  when  the  king  dies,  Ashantee  becomes  one  vast 
aceldama."  But  the  inhuman  atrocities  to  which  tliis  nation  is  addicted  have  of  late  years  been 
repressed  by  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  stationed  in  this  benighted  land. 

The  language  distmguished  as  "  Ashantee  Proper,  or  Odjii,"  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Fantee, 
differing  from  it  merely  in  a  few  consonantal  changes.  Dr.  Beecham,  who  at  one  time  had  an  intelligent 
Fantee  and  two  Ashantees  residing  under  his  roof,  observed  that  they  could  all  converse  together  with 
nearly  as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been  natives  of  the  same  district ;  and  it  is  said  that  natives  of 
Ashantee  who  occasionally  visit  the  coast,  and  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 

>  Forty.flrst  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  ciliv. 
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have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  eacli  other.  In  1846,  the  missionaries  of  the  Basle  Missionary 
Society  were  engaged  in  jjreparing  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  into  Ashantee,  and  had  completed 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  What  further  progress  has  since  been  made  in  this  trans- 
lation wo  are  unable  to  ascertain  :  the  Kev.  Mv.  Elis,  one  of  the  translators,  formerly  stationed  at 
Acrompong  (not  very  distant  from  Accra),  has  recently  returned  to  Germany,  and  is  now  preparing  a 
grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  Odjii  language,  embracing  eight  dialects. 


D  U  A  LL  A, 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE   DUALLA  VERSION. 
ST.  MATTHEW,  Chap.  v.  ^;  1  to  12. 


Ibe  Jisos  a  enino  dimuti,  a  taabua  o  moi  o  molongo,  ndi  ibe  a  gaino  wasi,  ba  becoele 
bau,  ba  poino  na  mo.  ^  Ndi,  a  tauta  molumbu  mau,  a  talea  babo,  a  ona.  ^  Batuidi,  ba 
si  bwa  sise  o  molema,  ba  namidi,  ebanja  ecumbu  ya  loba  ei  yabu.  *  Babo  ba  lebe  o 
molema,  ba  namidi,  ebanja  ba  o  embabe  o  mUema.  ^  Batu  ba  pi,  ba  namidi,  ebanja  ba 
o  bene  mo  muindi.  '^  Babo  ba  bei  njai  na  nyongi,  o  itesse  la  molema,  ba  namidi,  ebanja 
ba  o  ulisabe.  '  Batu  ba  ndedi,  ba  namidi,  ebanja  ba  o  nongo  ndedi.  ®  Babo  ba  sanga 
o  milema,  ba  namidi.  ebanja  ba  o  ene  Loba.  ^  Batu  ba  Uattise,  ba  namidi,  ebanja  ba  o 
belabe  bana  ba  Loba.  ^^  Babo  ba  tacisabe,  o  nyulo  o  itesse  la  molema,  ba  namidi ; 
ebanja  ecumbu  ya  loba  ei  yabu.  ^^  Binyo  o  bei  moname,  ibe  batu  ba  o  sUese  binyo,  ba 
o  tacisabe  binyo,  ba  o  bacele  binyo  o  mambu  ma  liubi  messi,  o  nyido  am.  '^  Bwa  mon- 
yenge;  bwa  monyenge  mondene;  ebanja  boweni  banyo,  bondeni  o  loba;  nanu  ndi,  ba 
tacisino  baprofiti,  ba  seleno  o  boso  banyo. 

ON  THE  DUALLA  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  country  in  which  the  Dualla  or  Dewalla  language  is  vernacular  lies  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  north,  east,  and  south  of  the  Cameroons  River,  and  its  area  is  considered  to  be  under  1000 
square  miles.  The  language,  however,  is  known  in  districts  which  probably  cover  5000  square  miles. 
No  correct  statistical  accounts  of  the  Dualla  tribes  have  been  yet  obtained ;  but  the  missionaries  state 
that  the  number  of  this  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mission-station  on  the  Cameroons  River 
amounts  to  about  30,000. 

The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have  been  translated  into  Dualla  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Saker,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  an  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  has  been  printed  in 
Africa.  The  Scriptural  knowledge  imparted  to  the  Duallas,  by  means  of  these  portions  of  the  Divine 
word,  has  been  blessed  to  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  several  individuals.  In  1849,  a  member  of 
the  Dualla  nation,  the  first  fruits  of  the  mission,  was  baptized  in  the  river  Cameroons,  amidst  a  large 
assemblage  of  his  countrymen.  And,  apart  from  individual  instances  of  conversion,  a  great  change 
has  been  wrought  in  the  general  character  and  disposition  of  the  nation.  "  Their  ferocious,  demoniacal 
features  (says  Mr.  Saker)  are  assuming  the  softness  of  children  ;  and  those  who  a  little  time  since  sought 
my  life,  arc  now  saying  to  me,  '  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'  "  ' 

1  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  Baptist  Missionarj'  Society,  p.  28. 


ISUBU. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ISUBU  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Nggombi  ya  boso-boso  ee  Ekwali,  e  mabc ;  ee  Ekwali,  e  mabe  na  Obasi,  ee  Ekwali, 
e  mabe  Obasi.  ^  Oo  'ndi,  a  mabe,  'nggombi  ya  boso-boso  na  Obasi.  '  Mambu  mese, 
ma  mabolabe  na  mo ;  si  mo,  ke  lambu,  ke  loko,  di  si  bolabe.  *  Longge,  di  mabe  na  mo, 
dini  longge  'ndi,  di  mabe  moenene  mo  batu.  ^  Mo  moenene,  mo  matana  o  moititi,  'ndi 
moititi,  mo  si  mo  inggele.  "  0  mabe  motu,  dina  lai  Jon,  a  malomabe  na  Obasi.  ''  Oo 
motu,  a  maya  na  mosunggweri  i  oba  meanggo  na  mo  moenene,  batu  bese,  ba  bekane  o 
njiilo  ya  meanggo  miai.  ®  Momene,  a  si  be  mo  moenene;  a  maya  i  oba  meanggo  na 
mo  moenene.  *  Moenene  mo  'mbaki,  mo  mabe  mo,  a  maya  o  mono  monyanggalu,  a 
boll  moenene  na  batu  bese.  ^°  A  mabe  o  mono  monyanggalu ;  mono  monyanggalu,  mo 
mabolabe  na  mo,  'ndi  batu  ba  mono  monyanggalu,  ba  si  mo  bia.  "  A  maya  o  yai 
ekombo,  'ndi  lai  itumba,  di  si  mo  inggele;  ^^  'Ndi  bese,  ba  ma  mo  inggele,  bakamanele 
dina  lai,  a  ma  ba  bola  mosima,  ba  be  bana  ba  Obasi.  "  Bano  bana,  ba  si  yabe  na  makia, 
na  iemea  la  nyulo,  na  iemea  la  motu ;  ba  mayabe  'ndi  na  Obasi.  ^*  'Ndi  ee  Ekwali,  e 
matimba  nyulo,  e  maja  na  iso,  (di  m'ene  bondene  boi,  bondene,  na  bo  mwana  moko 
mene,  a  yabe  na  Sanggo  yasu,)  a  malonda  na  mosima  na  beyala  bi  'mbaki. 

ON  THE  ISUBU  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

IsUBU  is  spoken  in  a  small  maritime  district,  called  Bimbia,  lying  at  tlie  foot  of  tlie  Cameroon 
Mountains.  Its  population  is  under  10,000.  Around  the  Cameroon  Alountains  tliere  are  extensive 
districts,  ^vith  a  scattered  population,  in  which  dialects  of  Isubu  and  Dualla  are  spoken.  Parts  of  the 
Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  Isubu  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Merrick,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  lately  deceased.  This  devoted  missionary  was  of  African  descent,  and  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  tlie  Baptist  Society  in  Jamaica.  He  spoke  the  Isubu  language  with  great  precision,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  among  the  Isubu  tribes.  He  died  in  1849,  just  as  the  friut  of  his  labours 
was  ripening,  and  when  five  natives  had  evinced  a  desire  to  be  baptized.'  The  portions  of  his  version 
which  have  been  printed  are  the  Gospels  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  tlie  book  of  Genesis, 
and  selections  from  the  Old  Testament.  These  editions  were  all  issued  from  the  Baptist  Mission  press, 
in  Africa :  the  missionaries  are  now  printing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  a  second  edition  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  said  to  be  greatly  needed. 

'  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  p.  27. 


FERNANDIAN,  OR  ADIYAH. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  FEEXANDIAN,  OR  ADIYAH,  VERSION. 
ST.  MATTHEW,  Chap.  v.  v.  1  to  12. 

Atshi  eem  bwala  e  aeso  bohoh  o  basa;  ebilu  la  itshino,  a  bataki  bai  bea  bwe  ko 
peria.  ^  Atshi  e  abodo  o  bweeli  bwai,  e  aba  tubairia  lalo.  ^  Luebwe  lue  betshu  bo 
tobolo  e  iteba ;  ka  a  bebe  takeidu  o  riata  o  lobako  pwa.  *  Luebwe  luebo  beba  loididi, 
ka  ba  lue  hobahali.  ®  Luebwe  luebo  beba  bokeu  o  botu,  ka  ba  na  lue  ela  lele  u  boba 
pwe.  "  Luebwe  luebo  beba  tshala,  a  tshila  nu  bedi  a  laba  lele  ama,  ka  ana  bei  bahah. 
^  Luebwe  luebo  bobo  sa  lele,  ka  nabe  e  lahali  lele.  ^  Luebwe  luebo  bokibe  eteba  e 
luliyai,  ka  a  nabe  elahali  a  Yehovah.  ^  Luebwe  luebo  bala  hoaba,  ka  a  nabe  ilelo  a 
bola  a  Yehovah.  ^''  LuebAve  luebo  a  bobah  ba  leilihela  o  bola  bo  sa  lele :  ka  abe  ba  pru 
riata  o  lobako.  "  Luebwe  lueue  e  bila  la  boie,  la  loika,  atshi  o  boli  hela  ue,  atshi  na 
ohhi  a  la  ba  lama  a  bebe  lo  o  keida  bisoi  a  la  ne.  ^^  'Mmabihoh,  atshi  lobo  lobo 
mabihoh,  ka  ote  ote  a  lokoo  o  lubako,  ka  ale  iU  hela  ali  ebi,  o  alo  boso  a  welo. 

ON  THE  FERNANDIAN,  OR  ADIYAH,  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  island  of  Fernando  Po  is  situated  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from 
the  continent,  between  lat.  3°  11'  and  3°  47'  N.,  and  long.  8°  24'  and  8°  56'  E.  It  is  about  120  miles 
in  circumference,  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  being  rather  more  than  thirty-six  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  thirty-one  miles.' 

The  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  island  number  20,000.  The  tribe  to  which  they  belong  is  called 
Adiyah,  and  this  name  is  often  given  to  their  language.  They  are  a  timid,  inoiFensive  people,  less 
covetous  than  tlie  generality  of  Africans,  and  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  childish  good  nature.^ 
They  reside  principally  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  of  which  their  island  is  composed,  and  generally 
at  a  height  of  from  1000  to  3000  feet  above^the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  upwards  of  two  hundred 
villages  thus  scattered  among  the  mountains,  besides  fishing  villages ;  and  about  fifty  trading  ports, 
where  they  carry  on  a  trafEc  in  yams  and  palm  oil.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  headmen,  one 
of  whom  presides  over  each  village,  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  counsellors  selected  from  the  aged 
and  experienced.  The  religion  of  the  Adiyah  is  the  same  as  that  of  their  brethren  on  the  opposite 
shore,  consisting  in  a  rude  kind  of  worship  rendered  to  frightful  images,  and  in  veneration  for  charms 
and  amulets.  Fernando  Po  is  a  dependency  of  Spain ;  and  in  1846  the  missionaries  labouring  in  the 
island  were  exposed  to  some  persecution  from  the  emissaries  of  that  government.  The  Spanish  consul 
even  forbad  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  native  schools  ;  and,  on  being  interrogated  upon  the  subject, 
confessed  that  his  motive  in  prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  sacred  volume  was  because  the  missionaries 
drew  from  it  the  elements  of  their  reUgion  :  but  the  prompt  reply  of  Dr.  Prince,  "  Where  then,  signer, 
are  found  the  principles  of  i/our  faith?"  convinced  him  of  his  error,  and  led  him  to  withdraw  the 
prohibition.^  At  Clarence,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  the  portions  of  the  Scriptures  now  translated 
into  Fernandian  are  publicly  taught  in  a  day-school,  attended  by  a  hundred  scholars,  and  likewise  in 
the  infant  and  Sunday  schools.  The  Gospel  of  St.  IMatthew,  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  is,  however,  the  only  part  of  the  Fernandian  version  that  has  yet  been  committed 
to  the  press.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  has  long  been  translated,  but  is  not  printed,  and  other  portions 
are  nearly  ready  for  the  press.^  This  translation  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  is  now  being 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Sakcr,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Among  the  results  of  the  dissemination 
of  this  small  portion  of  holy  writ  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the  church  established  at  Clarence  four  of 
the  members  are  native  Fernandians,  and  that  a  fifth  died  recently  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 

3  Forty-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxliii. 
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M  P  0  N  G  W  E . 

GEOGRAPniCAL  ExTKNT  AND  STATISTICS. — Mpongwe  is  tlic  language  of  a  people  (heretofore 
generally  kno\Tn  as  the  Pongos)  who  for  more  than  two  centuries  have  acted  in  the  character  of 
factors  in  carrying  on  a  traflic  between  European  traders  and  the  tribes  of  the  interior.  Mpongwe 
towns  are  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Gaboon,  but  the  'principal  location  of  the  people  is  a  small  tract 
of  country  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  just  below  the  Bight  ot  Biafra,  and  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
the  equator.  In  number  the  Mpongwes  do  not  exceed  6000  or  7000,  but  their  language  is  spoken  at 
Cape  Lopez  and  St.  Catherine,  and  likewise  to  some  distance  in  the  interior.  Altogether  the  number 
of  individuals  who  employ  the  Alpongwc  language  is  supposed  to  amount  to  at  least  200,000.' 

The  Mpongwes  are  a  peaceable  and  friendly  people,  and,  though  still  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism, 
arc  shrewder  and  more  intelligent  than  most  of  the  nelghbourLag  nations.  Their  government  has  the 
form  of  a  monarchy,  but  the  power  is  vested  in  popular  assemblies.  Slavery  and  polygamy  prevail 
among  them,  as  among  other  African  states.  They  have  no  system  of  religion  whatever,  no  pnesthood, 
no  religious  meetings,  no  worship  or  sacrifice  to  idols ;  the  only  sentiment  approximating  to  religious 
superstition  which  is  dominant  among  them  is  a  strange  feeling  of  veneration  which  they  cherish 
towards  old  earthen  jars.^ 

CUARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. — This  language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Kishuaheli, 
spoken  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  and  near  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  Striking  verbal 
and  grammatical  affinities  connect  both  these  languages  with  the  grand  family  of  languages  pervading 
all  Africa  south  of  the  equator.  On  the  other  hand,  no  resemblances  prevail  between  Mpongwe  and 
the  other  languages  of  the  western  coast  spoken  north  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  In  the 
possession  of  a  part  of  speech  called  the  definite  pronoun,  the  Mpongwe  resembles  the  Polynesian 
language :  this  pronoun,  frequently  employed  in  the  place  of  other  pronoims,  is  also  used  in  the 
formation  of  the  infinitive,  and  in  the  inflection  of  nouns  and  adjectives ;  and  it  likewise  occasionally 
subserves  the  office  of  prepositions,  and  of  other  parts  of  speech.^  In  respect  of  verbal  inflections,  the 
Mpongwe  language  is  particularly  rich  and  copious.  There  are,  we  are  told,  five  simple  conjugations, 
formed  by  final  changes,  which  give  the  verb  a  frequentative,  causative,  relative,  and  indefinite  sense. 
Each  of  these  forms  is  inflected  through  all  the  moods,  tenses,  and  voices :  negative  and  passive  forms 
are  also  in  frequent  use ;  and  beyond  these  are  numerous  shades  of  meaning,  communicated  by  auxiUary 
particles  and  negative  intonations.*  Yet  the  American  missionaries  stationed  in  the  Mpongwe  country 
were  less  struck  by  the  remarkable  copiousness  of  this  language  than  by  its  almost  unlimited  flexibility, 
its  philosophical  arrangement,  and  its  complete  subjection  to  euphonical  principles.  "  Its  expansions, 
contractions,  and  inflections,  they  remarked,  though  exceedingly  numerous,  and  having  apparently 
special  reference  to  euphony,  are  all  governed  by  grammatical  rules,  which  seem  to  be  well  established 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  which  enable  them  to  express  their  ideas  with  the  utmost  precision. 
Plow  a  language  so  soft,  so  plaintive,  so  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  at  the  same  time  so  copious  and 
methodical  in  its  inflections,  should  have  originated,  or  how  the  people  are  enabled  to  retain  its 
multifarious  principles  so  distinctly  in  their  minds,  as  to  express  their  ideas  with  almost  unvarying 
precision  and  uniformity,  are  points  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  settle."  ° 

Various  detached  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  Mpongwe  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  and  several  printed  editions  of  these  portions  have  been  issued  at 
the  expense  of  that  Society.  No  less  than  8000  books  in  the  Mpongwe  language  (among  which, 
however,  were  elementary  works  on  Christian  instruction  as  well  as  Scriptural  portions)  were  printed 
at  the  mission-press  during  the  year  1846  :"  the  pages  of  these  copies  were  altogether  155,000  in 
number.  We  possess  no  recent  intelligence  concerning  the  progress  which  the  American  missionaries 
may  now  have  made  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Mpongwe. 

1  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society  for  1848,  p.  353,  *  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society  for  1848,  p.  293. 

2  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society  for  1848,  p.  286.  6  Missionary  Register  for  1846,  p.  16. 

3  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society  for  1818,  p.  294.  «  Missionary  Register  for  1817,  p.  19. 


SECHUANA. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  SECHUANA  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Lehuku  le  le  le  mo  tsimologon,  mi  Lehuku  le  le  na  le  Morimo,  mi  Lehuku  e  le  le 
Morimo.  ^  Ye,  le  le  na  le  Morimo  mo  tsimologon.  ^  Lilo  cotle  li  tsa  rihoa  ka  yeona, 
mi  ga  goa  rihoa  sepe  sa  tse  li  rihiloen,  ha  e  si  ka  yeona.  *  Botselo  bo  le  bo  le  mo  go 
yeona ;  mi  botselo  e  le  le  leseri  ya  bathu.  ®  Mi  leseri  ya  phatsima  mo  hihin ;  mi  leliihi 
le  si  ka  ya  le  cula.  "  Gabo  gole  monona  eo  o  birioan  Yohane,  a  romiloe  ki  Morimo. 
'  Monona  eo,  o  la  tla  go  na  moshupi,  go  shupa  ga  Leseri,  gore  butle  ba  rumele  ka  eintla 
ea  gague.  ^  Ena  o  la  si  Leseri  ye,  no.  o  la  ronoa  go  shnpa  ga  Leseri.  **  Leseri  ya 
amarure,  e  le  le  ye,  ye  le  tlan  mo  lehatsiii,  le  bonisa  mothu  monue  le  moilue.  ^°  0  la  le 
mo  lehatsin,  mi  lehatsi  le  le  rihUoe  ki  ^na,  mi  lehatsi  ga  lea  ka  ya  mo  itse.  "  0  la  tla 
go  ba  gague,  mi  ba  gague,  ba  si  ka  ba  mo  cula.  ^^  Mi  botle  ba  ba  le  ba  mo  cula,  a  ba 
naea  thata  go  na  bana  ba  Morimo,  ebon  go  ba  ba  rum(ilan  mo  inen  ya  gague ;  '^  Ba  ba 
le  ba  sa  tsaloa  ka  eintla  ea  mari,  le  esiii  ka  thato  ea  nama,  le  esin  ka  thato  ea  mothu,  mi 
e  le  le  ka  thato  ea  Morimo.  "  Mi  Lehuku  ya  rihoa  nama,  mi  ya  aga  mo  go  rona,  (mi  re 
le  ra  bona  Idialalelo  ea  gague;  khalalelo  e  e  cuanan  yaka  ea  eo  o  tsecoen  esi  oa  Rara,) 
a  tletse  tsegahaco  le  boamarure. 

ON  THE  SECHUANA  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.  —  This  language  is  spoken  by  the  Bechuana  tribes 
of  Southern  and  Central  Africa :  their  country  extends  from  the  Orange  Eiver  to  a  little  beyond  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  lies  between  twenty -three  and  twenty-nine  degrees  of  east  longitude.'  On  a 
rough  calculation,  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  tribes,  including  the  Griquas  on  the  Orange  Eiver, 
may  number  from  25,000  to  30,000  individuals.^  They  are  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  possess 
no  regular  system  of  religion  or  superstition.  Their  government  partakes  both  of  a  monarchical  and 
jiatriarchal  character,  each  tribe  being  governed  by  chiefs,  who  are  subordinate  to  the  principal  ruler, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  possess  power  to  limit  his  authority.^ 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  Sechuana  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  great 
Caf&e  family  of  languages.  Its  elaborate  system  of  prefixes  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Caf&e  ; 
and  numerous  affinities  connect  it  with  the  Mpongwe,  the  Suaheli,  and  all  the  other  languages  of  the 
South  African  countries.  Various  dialects  of  Sechuana  are  employed  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  this 
great  nation,  but  they  are  all  separable  into  two  grand  divisions,  the  eastern  and  the  western  stems. 
The  former  comprises  the  dialects  of  the  Basutos,  the  Batlokua  or  Mantatees,  the  Batan,  and  of  some 
other  tribes  not  yet  visited :  the  latter  includes  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  Baralong,  the  Batlapi,  the 
Baharuti,  and  by  several  other  tribes. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures. — A  version  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Sitlapi,  a  western 
idiom  of  the  Sechuana  language,  has  been  executed  by  the   Eev.  Eobert  Moffat,  of  the  London 

>  Journal  of  American  Oriental  Society  for  1849,  p.  426.  -  Fortieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societ)-,  p.  cxxii. 

i  Labours  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa,  by  Rev.  R.  Moffat,  p.  248. 
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Missionary  Society.  In  the  preparation  of  this  worli  he  had  the  Engllsli  version  ever  before  him  : 
lie  also  consulted  tlic  Dutcli  and  some  other  versions,  and  occasionally  referred  to  the  German.  Tiiis 
translation  in  general  faithfully  follows  the  English  te.^t ;  but  some  little  deviations  from  that  text  occur 
Ln  a  few  instances,  occasioned  by  a  preference  entertained  by  Mr.  Molliit  for  the  corresponding  Dutch 
rendering.'  The  first  portion  of  the  Sechuana  version  committed  to  tlie  press  was  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  printed  at  Cape  Town  in  1831.  In  1840,  Mr.  Moffat  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms.  An  edition  of  5050  copies  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Bntish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1841  ;  and  an  edition  was  likewise 
at  the  same  time  issued  of  the  Scriptural  Extracts  used  in  the  Borough-road  School.  The  copies  were 
consigned  to  the  missionaries  for  distribution.  Mr.  MoiTat  is  now  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament :  he  has  completed  the  Proverbs,  the  IMinor  Prophets,  Ecclesiastes,  and  part  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  is  now  preparing  a  revised  edition  of  the  Proverbs.  A  small  edition  of  500  copies  of 
each  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  will  shortly  be  published ;  and  when  these  have  been  used, 
examined,  and  approved,  a  larger  edition  can  be  attempted  with  greater  satisfaction.^ 

Results  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — When  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  the 
only  portion  of  the  Scriptures  existing  in  this  language,  there  was  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  this 
single  Gospel  had  been  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  souls.  The  translator,  Mr.  Moffat,  on  Ills  return  to 
England,  avowed  that  tliis  first  cUbrt  at  translation  was  imperfect ;  "  and  yet  (said  he)  I  know  that 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  has  been  the  means  of  leading  many  a  wanderer  to  the  fold  of  God  :  there  are 
many  now  ready  to  bear  testimony  that  it  was  through  hearing  this  Gospel  read  or  repeated  that  they 
were  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  enjoyment  of  His  salvation."  Some  copies  of  the 
Sechuana  New  Testament  have  recently  been  distributed  among  the  Bakuenas,  near  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  where  many  of  the  people  have  learned  to  read.  The  chief,  a  very  Intelligent  man,  who 
has  been  received  into  the  Church  at  that  place,  said  one  day,  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him  by  some 
of  his  chief  men,  "  I  have  been  taught  to  read  ;  I  have  read  this  book  over  and  over  (pointing  to  the 
New  Testament);  I  have  read  it  with  close  attention  ;  I  imderstand  it — though  not  all  that  Is  written, 
for  I  am  yet  a  child ; — and  no  man  can  convince  me  that  It  Is  not  the  Word  of  God."  ^  The  dissemination 
of  the  New  Testament  in  other  parts  of  the  Sechuana  country  has  been  attended  with  equally  gratifying 
results.  There  are  supposed  to  be  at  present  at  least  400  natives  who  have  embraced  Christianity,  and 
been  received  into  the  Church.  The  Wesleyan  missionaries  Inform  us  that,  In  the  Thaba-'Nchu  circuit, 
"  the  members  of  the  Church,  with  but  one  exception,  stand  fast  In  the  faith,  having  no  disposition  to 
return  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world.  There  Is  much  unity  of  spirit  among  them,  nuich 
sympathy  with  each  other  in  the  persecutions  to  which  their  common  religion  exposes  them,  and  much 
provoking  of  one  another  to  love  and  good  works."  ■*  And  In  a  still  more  recent  report  it  Is  said 
that  "  many  of  these  native  Christians  might  be  pointed  out  as  patterns  worthy  of  Imitation."  ^ 

'  Thirty-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  61.  3  Forty-sL\th  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxvi. 

2  Forty-third  Report  of  Bntish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxxviii.  *  Wesleyan  Missionary  Notices  for  1850,  p.  70. 

5  Wesleyan  Missionary  Notices  for  1850,  p.  91. 


SISUTA,  OR  SESUTO. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  SISUTA,  OE  SESUTO  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Leinchue  le  ne  le  le  tsimologong,  'me  Leinchue  le  ne  le  le  go  Yehofa,  'me  Leincliue 
e  ne  e  le  Yehofa.  ^  Lona  le  ne  le  le  go  Yehofa  tsimologong.  ^  'Nto  tsotle  li  entsoe  Id 
lona,  'me  gar'a  lilo  tse  entsoeng,  go  si  'nto  e  sa  etsoang  ki  lona.  *  Bopelo  bo  ne  bo  le 
teng  go  lona,  'me  bopelo  bo  ne  bo  le  leseri  la  batu.  ^  'Me  leseri  la  bontsa  lefifing,  'me 
lefifi  ga  lea  ka  la  le  mamela.  ^  Motu  o  ba  le  teng,  a  rumiloe  ki  Yehofa,  lebitso  la  gae  e 
ne  e  le  Yoanne.  ^  0  na  tla  go  bolela,  goba  a  bolele  leseri,  ba  tie  ba  lumele  botle  ka  ena. 
^  E  ne  e  si  ena  leseri,  'me  a  na  a  rungoa^  goba  a  tlo  go  bolela  leseri.  ®  Ki  lona  leseri  la 
'niti,  le  bontsang  motu  oa  emong  le  emong  ea  tlang  lefatsing.  ^^  0  na  le  lefatsing,  'me 
lefatsi  le  entsoe  ki  ena,  'me  lefatsi  ga  lea  ka  la  mo  tseba.  "  0  na  tla  go  ba  abo,  'me  ba 
abo  ba  si  ke  ba  mo  enka.  ^^  'Me  botle  ba  mo  enkileng,  o  ba  neile  matla  go  ba  bana  ba 
Yehofa,  ki  bona  ba  lumelang  lebitsong  la  gae.  ^^  Ba  sa  tsualoang  ka  mari,  leha  e  le  ka 
go-rata  ga  nama,  leha  e  le  ka  go-rata  ga  monna.  ba  tsnetsoe  ki  Yehofa.  ^*  'Me  Leinchue 
le  entsoe  nama,  'me  le  agile  go  rona,  re  talimile  letlotlo  la  lona  e  le  letlotlo  la  Mora  o 
notsi  oa  Ntate,  le  tletse  mosa  le  'niti. 

ON  THE  SISUTA,  OR  SESUTO,  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  Basutos,  by  whom  the  Sisiita  language  is  spoken,  form  part  of  the  Bechuana  nation,  and 
dwell  between  the  Winterberg  Mountains  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  Yellow  River.'  There  are 
also  numerous  tribes  occupying  extensive  regions  to  the  north-east  of  this  district,  as  far  as  Sofala,  by 
whom  dialects  are  spoken  difiering  but  little  from  Sisuta ;  it  is  therefore  anticipated  that  the  Sisuta 
Scriptures  will  be  foimd  intelligible  to  these  widely-scattered  tribes. 

The  Sisuta  is  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Sechuana  language,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  western 
dialects  by  certain  consonantal  changes :  thus,  the  h,  sh,  and  th  of  the  latter  become  /  in  Sisuta ; 
ts  becomes  p,  r  is  changed  into  I,  and  sometimes  into  s,  and  the  strong  guttural  of  the  west  is  converted 
into  a  soft  aspirate.  These  changes  have  the  eifect  of  rendering  Sisuta  a  soft  and  harmonious  language, 
and  comparatively  easy  of  enunciation.     In  these  respects  Sisuta  resembles  the  Caifre  language.^ 

The_  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  translated  and  printed  in  Sisuta  in  the  year  1837,  by 
M.  ]\I.  Pehssier,  Arbousset,  and  Casalis,  three  missionaries  of  the  French  Protestant  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society.^  Small  detached  portions  of  the  New  Testament  were  afterwards  given  to  this  people  at  irregular 
intervals ;  but  in  1849  they  were  in  possession  only  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  their  own  language.  The 
perusal  of  the  Gospels  excited  in  them  an  ardent  desire  to  read  the  whole  Word  of  God,  and  induced 
them  to  seek  earnestly  instruction  in  the  English  language.  "  Having'  already  (says  their  missionary) 
tasted  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  as  ofiered  them  in  the  portions  of  Scripture  translated  into 
Sisuta,  they  naturally  wish  for  more  ;  and  many  of  them  take  the  shortest  way  of  obtaining  their  desire, 
by  studying  the  language  which  contains  the  whole  Bible,  thus  plucking  the  fruit  without  the  assistance 
of  others." ''  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  aid  has  been  afforded  to  this  interesting  people  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  that  the  entire  New  Testament,  iir  Sisuta,  is  now  being 
printed  in  Africa,  at  the  press  of  the  French  Society.  The  Psalms  are  also  likely  to  be  shortly 
pubhshed  at  the  same  press.  The  missionaries  assure  us,  that  "  the  seed  of  the  Divine  word  has  not 
been  scattered  in  vain  among  the  Basuto  tribes  ;"  and  that  "  great  is  already  the  number  of  those  who 
delight  in  reading  the  oracles  of  God."  * 

'  Moffat,  Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa,  p.  15.  s  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  v.  p.  U7. 

2  Journal  of  American  Oriental  Society  for  18i9,  p.  428.  '  Forty-Sfth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cx.\jdx. 

5  Forty-tifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxl. 


CAFFRE,   OR   KAFFIR. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  CAFFRE,  OR  KAFFIR  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Ekuqaleni  libeliko  Ilizwi,  Ilizwi  libclikwano-Tixo,  ne-Lizwi  lalingu-Tixo.  ^  Elo 
libeliko  ekuqaleni  kwano-Tixo.  ^  Zoiike  izinto  zadalwa  lilo ;  akudalwanganto  eyadalwa 
lingeko  lona.  ^  Kulo  bekuko  Ubomi;  noboini  bebulukanyiso  hvabantu.  ^  Ukaiiyiso 
luyakanyisa  ebumyameni ;  koko  ubuinnyama  abuluqondanga.  **  Kwabekuko  iiidoda 
eyatuny^va  ivela  ku-Tixo,  egama  libelin-gu-Yohannes.  '  Yona  yeza  ukuze  ibeliiiqina 
galo  Ukanyiso,  ukuba  bonke  abantu  bakolwe  lulo.  ^  Yona  ibingelulo  olokanyiso ;  koko 
yatuny^va  ukuze  inqine  golokanyiso.  "  Olo  behxhikanyiso  Iwenyaniso,  olukanyisa  bonke 
abantu  abangena  emhlabeni.  ^^  Lona  (Ilizwi)  labelisemhlabeni ;  nomlilaba  wadalwa 
lilo,  koko  iiralilaba  awulazanga.  "  Leza  kwezalo  (izinto,)  nabakowalo  abalamkelanga. 
^^  Koko  bonke  abalamlceleyo,  kubo  lanika  amanthla  ukuba  lusapo  luka-Tixo,  kubo 
abakohva  egameni  lalo.  "  Abazelweyo,  benga-(zalwanga)  gegazi,  nangentando  yeny- 
ama,  nangentando  yomtu,  koko  gaye  u-Tixo.  "  Kekaloku  IlizAvi  lenziwa  inyama, 
lahlala  pakati  kwetu,  (tina  sabona  ukukazimla  lavalo,  okukwanjengokukazinala  kwozali- 
weyo  emnye  ka-Yise)  lizele  lufefe  nenyaniso. 

ON  THE  CAFFRE,  OR  KAFFIR,  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  CafTre,  -with  its  cognate  languages,  is  spoken 
under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  prevails  over  nearly  an  equal  extent  of  territory  on  both  sides  of 
that  line.  This  great  family  comprises  all  the  languages  of  Africa  spoken  south  of  the  ]\Ioimtains  of 
the  Moon,  including  the  Sechuana  dialects,  and  those  spoken  by  the  negroes  of  Mozambique ;  likewise 
tire  Kisuaheli  and  its  aUied  languages,  predominant  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  languages  of  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Loango,  countries  long  ago  described  by  Portuguese  writers.' 

The  CaflFre  branch  of  this  widely-difiused  family  prevails  in  CafFraria,  or  Cafire-land,  a  country 
occupying  an  area  of  about  25,000  square  miles  in  the  south-east  of  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Storm-bergen,  beyond  which,  stretching  towards  the  Interior,  is  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Bechuana  tribes.  Its  western  limit  is  the  Keiskamma,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  Cape  colony.  On  the  east  it  is  boimded  by  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  on  the  south  its  shores 
are  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Since  the  war  of  1846  a  considerable  portion  of  this  territory  has 
been  ceded  to  England,  and  is  now  designated  British  Caffraria  :  the  tribes  by  whom  it  is  occupied  are 
recognised  as  British  subjects,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  are  governed  by  British  laws.  The  gi-eat 
majority  of  this  bold  and  warlike  race  have,  however,  maintained  their  independence,  and  are  still 
governed,  as  from  time  immemorial,  by  their  native  chiefs  :  the  power  of  these  chiefs  is  controlled  by 
a  body  of  counsellors,  composed  of  old  men  and  favourite  courtiers,  and  their  palaver  is  held  in  the 
open  air,  like  the  ancient  Roman  forum.^  They  are  a  pastoral  people,  but  they  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
subsist  partly  on  the  fi'uits  of  their  labour,  and  partly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  They  frequently 
plunder  each  other,  and  their  wars  are  fierce  and  sanguinary.  Religion  they  have  none, — no  priest,  no 
altar,  no  temple ;  and  a  knowledge  of  a  Great  First  Cause  is  almost  obliterated  from  their  minds. 
They  do  not  even  possess  a  word  in  their  language  to  denote  the  Supreme  Being :  those  indi^dduals 
among  them  who  have  imbibed  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  God  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  call 

'  Report  of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  p.  2J9.  -  Kay,  Travels  and  Researches  in  Caffraria,  p.  155. 
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Him  '  Thiko,  a  corruption  of  a  Hottentot  word,  signifying  "  one  that  induces  pain." '  Amulets  and 
charms  are,  however,  revered  by  the  CafFres ;  and  the  sorcerers  and  rain-makers  possess  the  power  over 
their  dehided  followers  that  is  elsewhere  exercised  by  a  corrupt  priesthood. 

The  Caffre  nation  is  supposed  to  number  about  1,000,000  indi^aduals,  including  the  Zulus,  who 
inhabit  a  tract  of  country  south-eastward  of  Natal,  and  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Caffre  language. 
The  CafFres  themselves  are  divided  into  four  distinct  clans  or  tribes,  namely,  the  Amakosa  or  Caffres, 
properly  so  called,  the  Amatemboo  or  Tambookies,  the  Amanbambo  or  Mambookies,  and  the  Anapondo.^ 
To  these  must  be  added  the  Fingoes  (literally  Dogs),  a  people  consisting  of  the  remnants  of  clans 
formerly  settled  in  the  interior,  but  driven  from  their  country  by  the  Zulus,  and  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  Caffraria  and  the  colony.  Of  these  the  greater  portion  reside  in  the  ceded  territory,  between 
the  Keistkamma  and  the  Great  Fish  Eiver ;  and  many  live  in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  where  they 
find  employment  as  servants  or  day-labourers. 

Characteeistics  of  the  Language. — There  are  certain  peculiarities  which  distinguish  Caffre 
and  its  cognate  languages  from  all  other  known,  languages  :  these  peculiarities  consist  in  the  system  of 
prefixes  and  the  alliterative  concord, — ingenious  contrivances,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  machinery 
of  declension  and  conjugation  is  almost  exclusively  conducted.  The  prefixes  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  nouns  ;  verbs,  adverbs,  and  other  parts  of  speech  becoming  nouns  on  receiving  these  adjuncts.' 
Nouns  seldom  appear  without  prefixes ;  in  fact,  if  divested  of  them,  they  are  as  incomplete  as  a  Greek 
crude  root,  such  as  tv-w-,  Xoy-,  with  the  non-radical  part  omitted.  Hence  the  prefix  is  joined  even  to 
foreign  words  received  into  the  language,  and  such  forms  as  umpriest,  umpharisee,  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with.''  The  alliterative  concord  is  an  assimilation  which  takes  place  between  the  initial  letters  of 
words  grammatically  connected  in  a  sentence,  the  word  governed  generally  changing  its  initial  into 
that  of  the  word  by  which  it  is  governed.    The  following  are  sjjccimens  of  this  curious  arrangement:  — 

Zoiike  iziuto  ezilungileyo  sivela  ku-Tixo  : 

All  good  things  proceed  from  God. 

jBaza  iapendula  ftouke  aSantu  iati  : 

Then  answered  all  the  people,  and  said.' 
This  uniform  system  of  alliteration  is  sustained  in  every  syntactical  combination  that  can  take  place  in 
the  language,  rendering  it  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  correctness  in  wi-iting  or  speaking,  that  the 
following  points  should  be  ascertained  :  —  1st,  the  principal  or  governing  word  in  a  sentence  ;  2ud,  the 
principal  letter  in  that  word,  to  the  sound  of  which  the  initial  letters  or  syllables  of  the  other  words 
must  be  assimilated  ;  3rd,  the  changes  which  must  be  made  in  the  initial  letters  or  syllables  of  the  word 
which  is  governed  by  this  euphonic  concord  ;  4th,  the  words  which  remain  uninfluenced  by  this 
euphonic  concord.^  The  Caffi'e  language,  says  Mr.  Appleyard,  is  also  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
precision  of  expression,  the  minuteness  with  which  ideas  are  expanded  and  developed  being  often  almost 
extreme.  This  is  accomplished  mainly  by  the  agency  of  the  verb  and  its  various  tenses  and  forms  of 
tenses,  which  are  possessed  of  almost  unlimited  power  in  the  modification  and  ramification  of  an  idea.^ 
Some  affinity  has  been  found  to  exist  between  Caffre  and  Coptic,  and  several  words  of  Arabic 
origin  have  been  detected  in  Caffre ;  but  these  latter  have  been  engrafted  on  the  language,  and  do  not 
enter  into  its  elemental  structure.  A  resemblance  has,  however,  been  traced  between  the  Caffre  and 
the  Shemitic  class  of  languages,  more  particularly  as  it  regards  the  different  forms  of  the  verb  in 
general,  and  the  peculiar  usages  of  some  verbs  in  particular,  together  with  many  of  the  constructions 
of  the  relative  and  other  pronouns.*  This  similarity  in  idiom,  combined  with  other  circumstances,  has 
led  to  the  inference  that  the  Kaffir  nation  is  of  Ishmaelitish  descent.  Caffre  is  allied  to  the  Hottentot 
language  in  the  possession  of  three  clicks — pecuhar  soimds  imperfectly  represented  by  the  letters  c,  ff, 
and  x:  these  sounds  have,  in  all  probability,  been  borrowed  from  the  Hottentots;  for  in  proportion  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  Caffre  from  the  Hottentot  districts,  the  clicks  decrease  in  frequency.  With  the 
exception  of  these  cHcks,  which  are  apt  to  2)roduce  an  unpleasant  liiatus,  especially  in  singing,  Caffre  is 
a  soft  and  harmonious  language,  its  abundance  of  vocalic  and  liquid  sounds  rendering  it  very  pleasant 
to  the  ear. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — This  language  was  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Boyce,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  author  of  the  first  Caffre  grammar  ;  but  the  first  books 

1  Moffat,  Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa,  p.  257.  ^  South  African  Christian  Watchman,  1847. 

!  Missionary  Register  for  1830,  p.  «7.  «  Boyce,  in  Missionary  Register  for  1832,  p.  474. 

3  Boyce's  Kaffir  Grammar.  '  Tlie  Kaffir  Language,  by  Rev.  J.  W  Appleyard,  p.  68. 

*  Seventeenth  Report  of  British  Association,  p.  195.  «  The  Kaffir  Language,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Appleyard.  p.  7. 
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of  elementary  and  Scriptural  instruction  in  Caffrc  were  printed  by  the  agents  of  the  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society.  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  commenced  in  the  year  1830  by  thr(;c  Wcsleyan 
missionaries,  namely,  the  Kcv.  Wm.  Shaw,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Boyce ;  and  in 
the  course  of  lour  years  a  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  completed,  by  the  united  labour 
of  these  individuals.'  This  translation,  however,  formed  but  the  basis  of'  that  eventually  published, 
for  it  was  subjected  to  repeated  revisions :  all  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  South  Africa  co-operated 
in  emending  and  improving  it,  and  not  a  page  was  suffered  to  be  printed  till  its  correctness  had  been 
tested  by  competent  native  authorities.  The  revision,  thus  laboriously  conducted,  delayed  the 
publication  of  the  work  :  a  few  detached  portions  were  issued  at  intervals  from  the  press,  but  it  was 
not  till  1841  that  the  complete  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  published.  The  edition  consisted 
of  500  copies,  and  was  printed  at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  press.  The  zeal  of  the  Wcsleyan  missionaries, 
in  removing  every  inaccuracy  from  their  version,  did  not  cease  with  its  publication.  The  translation 
had  been  drawn  partly  from  the  English  version,  partly  from  Blomfield's  Greek  New  Testament :  it 
was  again  rigorously  conferred  with  the  original ;  the  occasional  labours  of  twelve  missionaries  were 
bestowed  on  the  work  of  revision  ;  and  during  several  years  one  missionary  was  annually  set  apart  by 
the  Wesleyan  Society  to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the  Caffre  text.  By  these 
continuous  efforts,  a  new  and  highly-improved  translation  was  gradually  climated  from  the  old  ;  and 
at  length,  in  1846,  the  Caffre  New  Testament,  having  received  all  the  emendations  wliich  advanced 
acquaintance  with  the  language  could  suggest,  was  issued,  in  an  edition  of  3000  copies,  from  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  press.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  contributed  the  munificent  sum  of 
£1000,  besides  several  grants  of  paper,  towards  the  translation  of  the  "  whole  Bible"  into  this  language: 
all  the  other  expenses  were  borne  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  The  entire  version  of  the 
New  Testament  is  the  work  of  Wcsleyan  missionaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  First  and  Second 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephcsians,  and  Hebrews,  which  were 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dohene,  of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society.^  This  version  is  used  by  the 
agents  of  the  London,  Glasgow,  and  German  Missionary  Societies,  and  by  all  missionaries  labouring 
among  the  Caffre  tribes ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  version  of  the  Caffre  New  Testament  in  existence,  no 
other  translation  having  been  made,  except  some  portions  executed  by  the  Scotch  missionaries  :  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  was  printed  at  Cape  Town,  in  1841,  by  the  Glasgow  Society,  and  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  and  perhaps  to  the  Colossians,  form  the  only  other  portions  that  have  been  published 
by  the  Scotch  missionaries. 

The  Caffre  Old  Testament  is  now  being  carried  through  the  same  rigid  process  of  revision  to 
which  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  subjected.  The  translation  was  prepared  from  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Judah  D'Allemand,  edited  by  Van  der  Hooght ;  and  a  rule  which  had  been  enforced 
in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  observed  by  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  namely, 
to  admit  no  rendering  into  the  Caffre  translation  which  does  not  occur  either  in  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  or  the  German  versions.  The  proceedings  of  the  revision  committee  were  greatly  retarded  by 
the  late  Caffre  war;  but  2000  copies  of  extracts  from  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  besides  editions 
of  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and  of  Isaiah  and  Joel,  have  already  been  pubhshed  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  entire  Scriptures  in  the  Caffre  language  will  be  given 
to  that  people. 

Results  of  the  Distribution  of  this  Version. — In  1845,  it  was  computed  that,  at  the 
various  mission-stations  established  at  Caffraria,  there  were  at  least  5000  or  6000  natives  capable  of 
reading  the  Word  of  God.'  Education  has  of  late  years  made  increasing  progress  among  them,  and 
both  children  and  adults  manifest  great  attachment  to  the  Word  of  God.  When,  during  the  recent  Caffre 
war,  the  Butterworth  station  was  threatened  with  destruction,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  the  Fingoe  children  rushed  to  the  chapel,  seized  their  Testaments,  and  ran  off  with 
them,  determined  not  to  leave  behind  what  they  deemed  so  precious.  The  complete  edition  of  the 
Caffre  New  Testament  is  sought  after  with  great  avidity  by  young  and  old,  who  willingly  pay  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  out  of  their  comparatively  scanty  means.  The  spiritual  light  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  this  divine  book  is  rapidly  occasioning  the  disappearance  of  heathen  superstitions.  One  of 
the  brothers  of  the  chief  Faku,  in  his  last  illness,  sent  for  the  missionary  and  native  preachers  to 
converse  with  him  about  "that  Saviour  who  died  for  sinners;"  and  although  for  three  days  the 
principal  men  of  his  tribe  importuned  him  to  send  for  the  "  witch  doctor,"  that  the  persons  supposed 

1  Forty-first  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxlii.  ^  Year  Book  of  Missions,  p.  3&4. 

3  Missionary  Register  for  1845,  p.  49. 
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to  have  bewitched  him  might  be  detected  and  slain,  he  strenuously  opposed  their  entreaties ;  and  a 
little  before  he  died,  he  charged  his  sons  to  take  care  that  no  man  should  be  killed  on  his  account :  for 
he  said,  "  I  am  a  man  of  the  Word  of  God."'  It  appears,  from  recent  reports,  that  many  Kaffirs  and 
Fin<i-oes  "  are  beginning  to  inquire  after  God,  and  are  seeking  admission  into  the  Christian  Church  :" 
and  the  Wesleyan  and  other  missionaries,  who  labour  among  this  people,  state  that,  "  in  the  great 
objects  of  their  mission  they  are  prospeiing,  and  have  prospects  of  still  further  prosperity."^ 


N  A  M  A  C  Q  U  A . 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    NAMACQUA    VERSION. 

St.  LUKE,  Chap.  vi.  v.  27  to  38. 

"  Koko  diti  kuni  nivayo,  Tandani  intshaba  zenu,  yenzani  ukulunga  kubo  abanitiyayo, 
^  Tamsanqelani  abo  banitukayo,  nitandazele  abo  abeiiza  kuni  gokiibi.  ""  Nakuye  oku- 
beta  esihhleleni,  umnikele  e  sinye  kanjako ;  Naye  ohluta  ingubo  yako,  ungamaleli  ukuta- 
bata  i-batyi  yako  kanjako.  ^  Nika  kubo  bonke  abantu  abakucelayo ;  nakuye  okuhluta 
impahla  zako,  ungazibusi  kanjako.  ^^  Kwangokufuna  kwenu  ukuba  abantu  benze  kuni, 
yenzani  kwanjalo  kubo.  ''  Ukuba  nitanda  bona  abatanda  nina,  ninokubulelwa  okuyinina? 
gokuba  aboni  betanda  abo  abatanda  bona.  '^^  Ukuba  nenza  ukulunga  kubo  abenze  uku- 
lunga kuni,  ninokubulelwa  okuyinina?  gokuba  aboni  besenza  kwanjalo.  ^*  Ukuba  niya- 
boleka  bona  nifune  inzuzo  kubo,  ninokubulelwa  okuyinina  ?  gokuba  aboni  beboleka  kuboni, 
ukwamkela  kwangako  kanjako.  ^^  Koko  tandani  intshaba  zenu,  nenze  ukulunga  niboleke, 
ningatembi  gen  to  kanjako ;  umvuzo  wenu  wobamkulu,  nobangonyana  bake  yena  Opaka- 
mileyo :  gokuba  elungile  kubo  abangabuleliyo  nakubo  abakohlakeleyo.  ^^  Gako  yibani 
nobubele,  jengo-Yise  wenu  enobubale.  ^''  Ningabi,  anisakwabiwa :  ningabekityala,  ukuze 
ityala  lingabekwa  pezu  kwenu  :  xolelani,  noxolelwa ;  ^*  Nikani,  nopiwa ;  abantu  bonika 
esifubeni  senu  isilinganiso  esilungileyo,  esinxaliweyo,  esililunguzelweyo,  esipalakayo : 
Gokuba  gesilinganiso  nilinganisa  ngaso  kuyakulinganiswa  kuni  kanjako. 

ON  THE  NAMACQUA  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  Namacquas  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Hottentot  nation,  and  possess  all  the  physical  character- 
istics of  that  singular  race.  Their  country,  through  which  they  are  only  thinly  scattered,  occupies  a 
considerable  section  of  the  south-western  coast  of  Africa,  extending  from  Capo  colony  on  the  south  to 
the  Hill  Damaras  on  the  north  ;  the  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  an  extensive  sandy  desert,  called  by 
Mr.  Campbell  the  Southern  Sahara.^  The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  Namacqua  tribes  has 
never  been  ascertained.  They  are  a  pastoral  people,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  their  cattle :  they  often 
endure  great  sufferings  from  the  want  of  water,  their  country  being  emphatically  a  "  land  of 
droughts."  Enervated  by  the  heat  of  their  climate,  they  are  weaker  and  less  courageous  than  the 
bold  and  warlike  Caffres ;  but  although  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, they  arc  mild  and  peaceable  in  their  demeanour,  and  are  seldom  guilty  of  cruel  or  sanguinary 
deeds.  The  Namacqua  language  is  also  used  by  the  Hill  Damaras,  who  are  said  to  belong  to  the  negro 
race.  That  the  same  language  should  be  vernacular  to  two  people  of  distinct  families  is  probably  in 
this  case  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  near  neighbourhood,  and  frequent  intercourse  during  several 

'  Wesleyan  Missionary  Notices  for  1850,  p.  90. 

3  Moffat,  Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  i 
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centuries.     DutcK  is  now  rapidly  superseding  Namacqua,  and  there  is  every  probability  tbat  the  latter 
language  will  soon  sink  entirely  into  disuse. 

Chakacteristics  of  the  Language. — Namacqua  is  akin  to  the  dialects  of  the  Hottentots, 
Corannas,  and  Bushmen,  and  is  supposed  to  bo  a  species  of  degenerated  Callre,  just  as  the  language  of 
the  Buslimcn  is  a  degraded  kind  of  Hottentot.  Some  authors,  however,  maintain  that  the  Hottentot 
with  its  cognate  dialects  forms  a  distinct  group,  which,  from  its  prevailing  characteristic,  they 
denominate  tiic  "  Click  family."  Like  the  Hottentot  language,  now  nearly  extinct,  Namacqua  is  harsh 
and  inharmonious  in  sound,  abounding  in  clicks  and  rough  gutturals.  The  clicks  appear  to  have 
originated  with  the  Hottentot  race,  and  to  have  passed  from  them  into  the  languages  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  These  peculiar  sounds  are  considered  by  the  natives  as  ornamental  to  their  language, 
but  they  are  extremely  diilicult  of  enunciation  to  a  foreigner ;  they  are  produced  "  l>y  the  suction  of 
air  on  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  tongue  from  the  teeth,  after  compressing  it  upon  them."  ' 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  into  Namacqua  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  C.  Albrecht  in  1815,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  completed.  Ten  years  subsequently,  a  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  effected  by 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Schmelin,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  "  after  incredible  labour  (we  are  told)  on 
the  part  of  the  translator  and  his  wife,  arising  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  language."  -  This 
version  was  printed  at  Cape  Town,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  As  this 
was  the  first  work  ever  printed  in  the  Namacqua  language,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  confine  the 
edition  to  300  copies.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  has  since  been  re-translated  by  Mr.  Knudsen,  a 
Rhenish  missionary,  the  former  translation  being  considered  deficient  in  certain  consonants  representative 
of  the  clicks.  The  small  printed  edition  of  the  Gospels  is  now  completely  exliausted,  and  a  Namacqua 
version  of  the  entire  New  Testament  is  at  the  present  moment  in  process  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Knudsen.^ 


G  A  L  I.  A . 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    GALEA    VERSION. 
St.  MATTHEW,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  12. 

TsHENANi  io  illale  orme  guduma,  garra  tullu  baie,  egi  tales  duba,  tamariwonisa 
garrasa  duffan.  ^  Afanisas  baiie  isanis  bersise  io  tshedde.  ^  Lubbusaniti  kan  diban, 
kan  galatefataman,  motuma  Waka  kan  isani.  *  Kan  boijan  galatefataman,  tshabesaman 
egiran.  ^  Gariwon  kan  galatefetaman,  laffan  edi  dalanan.  *  Galatefataman  kan  belan 
kan  debotanis  garra  zedeki,  i,si  kufan.  ^  Kan  marean  kan  galatefataman,  isan  mareman. 
^  Lubbukesaniti  kan  adadan  kan  galatefataman,  isan  Waka  enillalan.  ^  Galatefataman 
kan  arrarsan,  otsliolle  Waka  eni  tsheddaman.  ^^  Zedeki  mekeniati  kan  areaman  kan  gala- 
tefataman, motuma  Waka  kan  isan.  "  Isini  galatefatamani,  isini  io  arrabsan  areanis, 
isinis  irrati  liamma  hunda  io  tsheddan,  soba  io  dubatan  mekeniatakijati.  ^^  Isin  gamada 
gudumas  gamada,  gadikesani  gudumada  Waka  birati,  akana  arean  nabiwon  isini  durati 
kan  tsliiran. 

ON  THE  GALEA  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Galla  language  is  difl!lised,  though  not 
exclusively,  through  regions  extending  over  more  than  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude.     It  is  spoken  to 

I  Journal  of  American  Oriental  Society  for  1819,  p.  400.  2  Twenty-ninth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societ}',  p  bcxiii. 

3  Forty-third  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxxi. 
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the  west,  south,  and  cast  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  Amharic  and  allied  languages. 
It  prevails  in  the  valley  formed  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Osi  and  Jub,  wliich  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  is  likewise  predominant  along  the  coast  from  the  equator  to  Melinde, 
formerly  a  celebrated  Portuguese  settlement,  situated  on  the  fourth  degree  of  south  latitude.  The 
people  to  whom  this  widely-extended  language  is  vernacular  are  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  in 
number  may  amount  to  about  5,000,000.  Their  political  condition  has  been  compared  by  Dr.  Krapf 
to  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  for  they  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  all  of  which  are  jealously 
tenacious  of  their  liberties  and  independence,  and  are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
with  neighbouring  nations.  They  are  hated  and  dreaded  by  every  people  of  Eastern  Africa,  Pagans, 
Christians,  and  Mahommedans  having  been  alternately  chastised  by  them.  Their  origin  is  involved  in 
the  deepest  obscurity :  the  year  1537  is  the  date  of  their  first  appearance  in  Abyssinia,'  since  which 
period  the  history  of  that  ancient  empire  has  been  but  a  record  of  their  inroads  and  devastations. 
These  wild  and  warlike  tribes  appear  to  possess  no  legends  or  traditions  whereby  any  satisfactory 
hypothesis  concerning  their  original  country  can  be  deduced.  Dr.  Krapf  (from  whom  the  most  recent 
accessions  to  our  knowledge  concerning  this  people  have  been  obtained)  surmises  that  tliey  originally 
came  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile.  The  name  of  Gallas,  by  which  they  are 
known  in  Abyssinia  and  the  surrounding  countries,  was  supposed  by  Father  Balthezar  Tellez  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Greek,  rdXa,  milk,  and  to  have  been  applied  to  them  on  account  of  the  whiteness 
of  their  skin,  for  in  complexion  they  are  fairer  even  than  the  Abyssinians.^  No  native  term  appears  to 
approximate  closely  to  the  form  Galla,  except  the  word  Gala,  which,  according  to  Tutschek's  Galla 
Dictionary,  signifies  "  to  go  home."  The  Gallas,  however,  apply  to  themselves  no  other  designation 
than  Ortna,  or  Ilm  ^  Orma,  literally  signifying  the  "  sons  of  men."  In  bodily  and  mental  endowments 
they  exceed  most  of  the  tribes  of  Eastern  Africa  ;  and  on  account  of  this  superiority,  members  of  their 
nation  fetch  a  high  price  when  sold  to  the  Arabs  as  slaves.  Around  Abyssinia  they  lead  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  life,  but  to  the  south  of  the  equator  they  wander  about  in  hordes  with  their  fiocks  and 
herds,  changing  their  abode  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Their  system  of  religion  has  not  been 
ascertained :  they  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  likewise  in  inferior  deities,  and  they  manifest  great 
fear  of  evil  spirits,  whom  they  endeavour  to  appease  by  ofierings  of  slaughtered  animals.  The  tribes 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abyssinia  have  adopted  many  notions  and  practices  from  the  corrupted 
Abyssinian  Church  ;  and  they  know  the  names  of  many  Abyssinian  saints,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Gallas  living  near  the  equator. 

Chakactekistics  of  the  Language. — The  Galla  language  possesses  many  Shemitic  elements, 
but  is  manifestly  not  of  Shemitic  origin.  It  is  highly  euphonic  and  sonorous  :  some  of  its  sounds  can 
scarcely  be  pronounced  by  Europeans.  It  appears  to  be  linked  by  numerous  affinities  to  the  Dankali 
and  Somdli  languages,  spoken  by  the  East  Africans  within  sixteen  degrees  north  from  the  equator, 
namely,  from  Massowa  in  the  Red  Sea  down  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Jub.  The  Galla 
language,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  wide  extension,  has  various  dialects ;  but  the  true  Galla,  of 
every  quarter,  are  able  to  understand  each  other  without  great  difficulty. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  book  of  Genesis,  were  translated  into  Galla  by  Dr.  Krapf 
during  his  residence  in  Shoa,  between  the  years  1839  and  1842.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and 
five  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  were  printed  in  Roman  letters,  the  copies  being  designed  for 
distribution  among  the  Galla  tribes  around  Shoa,  where  the  Church  Missionary  Society  contemplated 
the  establishment  of  a  mission.  The  opposition  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood  led,  however,  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  Shoan  mission  ;  yet  God  overruled  their  designs  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel, 
for  the  mission-station  was  transferred  from  Shoa  to  the  south  of  the  equator ;  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  missionaries  now  stationed  in  the  Wanika  country,  about  ninety  miles  distant  from 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  Galla  country,  will  shortly  come  in  contact  with  the  southern  branch-  of 
the  great  Galla  nation  ;  and  it  is  probable  tliat  opportunities  for  a  far  wider  dissemination  of  the  holy 
voliune  than  that  originally  contemplated  by  the  Society  will  accrue  from  the  interruption  of  their 
proceedings  at  Shoa.  The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  ocean  on  the  Suaheli  coast  will,  if  navigable, 
enable  Europeans  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Galla  country ;  and,  moreover,  the  missionaries  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  projected  the  establishment  of  a  mission  chain  across  the  African 

*  Ludolf,  Hist.  .'Ethiop.  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  =  Hist,  de  Etliiopia  a  Alta,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  Go. 
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continent,  from  cast  to  west.  Tims  the  Word  of  God  will  be  carried  into  the  present  inaccessible 
retreats  of  the  wild  ( ialla  tribes  :  the  effects  of  this  divine  communication  on  these  fierce  barbarians, 
and  the  destiny  for  which  they  have  been  reserved,  will  then  become  manifest. 


K  I  S  U  A  II  E  L  I . 

Geographical  Extent  axd  Statistics. — This  language  is  spoken  on  the  eastern  sea-coast 
of  Africa,  ten  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  and  extends  some  miles  inland.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to 
reach  from  Mozambique  even  as  far  as  the  second  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  population  of  the 
Suaheli  region,  including  that  of  the  islands  in  which  the  language  is  spoken,  amounts  to  about  400,000. 
The  government  is  in  the  bands  of  one  ruler,  who  is  the  Imam  of  Moscat :  he  resides  on  the  island  of 
Zanzibar.  Most  of  the  Suahelis  are  Mahommedans,  but  they  are  comparatively  free  from  the  bigotry 
and  the  domineering  spii-it  by  which  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  are  almost  imiversally 
characterised.     They  are,  however,  kept  in  spiritual  bondage  by  the  Ai-abs  who  reside  among  them. 

Characteristics  op  the  Language. — The  Kisuaheli  belongs  to  the  great  family  of  South 
African  languages,  which  some  philologists  have  designated  the  Caffre,  or  Sechuana  group,  but  to 
which  Dr.  Krapf  has  applied  the  more  appropriate  name  of  the  Nilotic,  or  Nilo-Hamitic  family,  because 
he  regards  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  White  Eiver,  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  as  the  original 
location  of  the  progenitors  of  the  tribes  to  whom  these  languages  are  vernacular.  This  designation 
serves  in  particular  to  distingiush  this  famdy  of  languages  from  the  Nigrotic,  or  Nigro-Hamitic  group, 
spoken  by  those  descendants  of  Ham,  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  A  broad  line  of 
demarcation  exists  between  these  two  families  of  languages,  the  Nigro-Hamitic  being  harsh  in  sound 
and  irregular  in  structure,  whOe  the  NUo-Hamitic  are  noted  for  the  softness  and  harmony  of  their 
enunciation,  and  the  philosophical  uniformity  of  their  grammatical  arrangement.  Again,  the  Nigro- 
Hamitic  languages  are  divided  into  petty  sub-classes,  each  of  which  has  little  alEnity  with  the  others ; 
whereas,  the  Nilo-Hamitic  group  exhibit  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  they  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  mere  dialects  of  one  language.  Kisuaheli,  in  fact,  has  been  said  to  be  only  a  slightly- 
modified  form  of  the  Sechuana  language.'  It  exlaibits,  however,  certain  points  of  resemblance  to 
Amharic  :  in  some  of  its  characteristics  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  Galla.^  It  has  borrowed  many 
religious  terms  and  other  words  from  Arabic. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  Kisuaheli  language  was  reduced  to 
writing  by  Dr.  Krapf,  of  the  Church  ilissionary  Society,  who  commenced  the  mission  on  the  coast  of 
Mombas  in  1844.  He  was  not  at  the  time  aware  that  the  missionaries  in  South  Africa  bad  to  deal 
with  the  same  kind  of  languages  ;  therefore  his  efforts  were  prosecuted  independently  of  the  aid  which 
he  might  have  derived  by  availing  himself  of  the  results  of  their  labours.  This  learned  philologist  has 
translated  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  into  Kisuaheli ;  and  he  is  about  to  publish  a  Kisuaheli  grammar  and  dictionary  in 
Germany. 

*  Journal  of  American  Oriental  Society  for  IS49,  p.  432.  -  Missionary  Register  for  1845,  p.  267. 


KIKAMB  A. 

KiKAMBA  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  various  tribes  of  the  Wakamba,  who,  collectively,  may 
be  said  to  number  at  least  70,000  or  80,000  souls.  They  dwell  in  East  Africa,  at  a  distance  of  about 
400  miles  from  the  coast  of  Mombas,  which  they  occasionally  visit  for  purposes  of  traffic.  They  are  not 
only  traders,  but  likewise  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  although  they  have  fixed  habitations,  they  often 
travel  to  a  great  distance  from  their  native  country,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  elephants  and  bartering 
ivory.  Dr.  Krapf  is  of  opinion  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  nation,  the  very  centre  of 
Africa,  and  the  region  where  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  rises,  wUl  be  reached. 

The  Wakamba  have  no  chiefs  like  the  other  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  their  government  being 
wholly  of  a  patriarchal  kind.  Their  ideas  on  spiritual  subjects  are  very  grovelling  and  limited, 
extending  merely  to  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  fear  of  evil  spiiits.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Nilotic  stock,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Wanica.  It  has  been  reduced  to  writing  by  Dr.  lu-apf,  and  a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  prepared  by  the  same  indefiitigable  missionary,  is  shortly  to  be 
printed  in  Germany. 


KINIK  A. 

The  tribes  of  the  Wanika,  to  whom  the  Kinika  language  is  vernacular,  dwell  in  Eastern  Africa, 
as  far  south  as  the  fourth  degree  of  south  latitude,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
island  of  Mombas.  A  great  number  of  the  Wakamba  live  in  the  western  part  of  their  country,  having 
been  driven  towards  the  sea-shore  by  a  famine  some  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  district  occupied 
conjointly  by  these  two  people,  the  Wanika  have  left  the  plains  to  the  Wakamba,  retaining  the  heights 
and  forests  for  themselves.'  The  Wanika  number  about  60,000  individuals.  They  are  an  agricultural 
people,  and  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Suahelis  of  the  coast.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
each  of  which  is  governed  by  several  cliiefs.  One  of  the  chiefs  is  always  invested  with  authority  over 
the  rest,  but  his  power  is  hmited,  and  he  can  effect  little  without  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  his 
tribe.  Like  most  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Nilotic  stock,  the  Wanika  have  no  idols.  They  have 
some  faint  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  ;  but  they  invocate  and  offer  animal  sacrifices  to  the  Koina,  or 
shade  of  their  dead.  They  are  represented  by  Dr.  Krapf  as  "  a  lying,  talking,  drinking,  superstitious, 
and  totally  earthly-minded  people,  having  the  beUy  for  their  god  ; "  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says 
that  they  are  "  men  of  peace,  attentive  to  their  sick,  and  honest."  '^ 

The  foimdation  of  the  grammatical  and  lexicographical  structure  of  the  Kinika  language,  which 
is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Suaheli,'  has  been  laid  by  Dr.  Krapf,  who  has  Hkewise  prepared  a  Kinika 
version  of  the  Gosj)els  of  St.  John  and  St.  Luke,  and  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  printed  in  1848  at  Bombay,  in  the  AmericanWIission-press,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools  in  which  Wanika  boys  are  instructed  in  the  Cluistian  religion.  Although  this  Gospel, 
with  the  Heidelberg  catechism  and  a  spelling-book,  constitutes  all  that  has  hitherto  been  printed  in 
Kinika,  there  is  already  reason  to  hope  that  this  small  portion  of  the  Divine  word  has  not  been 
imparted  to  the  benighted  Wanika  tribes  in  vain.  "  It  is  the  missionaries'  firm  opinion  (says 
Dr.  Ivrapf)  that  the  Lord  is  stretching  his  hands  of  mercy  over  these  Nilotic  tribes  which  have 
already  been  so  richly  blessed  at  the  Cape ;  and  that  a  mission-chain  can  be  formed  fi-om  this  quarter 
for  connecting  the  east  and  west  of  Africa,  which  will  be  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  prophecy  in  the 
18th  chapter  of  Isaiah." 

1  Missionary-  Register  for  184fi,  p.  196.  =  Clmicti  Missionary  Record  for  1818,  p.  6. 

*  Missionary  Register  for  1845,  p.  267. 
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ESQUIMAUX. 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE    ESQUIMAUX   VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Pigiarnerme  okausek  ipok,  okauserlo  Gudemepok,  Gudelo  okausiojok.  ^  Tamna 
pigiarnerme  Gudemepok.  ^  Tamaitarsuit  tapsomunga  pingortitauvut,  tapsoma  assiagidlo 
pingortisimmangilet,  pingortisimmajut.  *  Innosek  tapsoma  illuanetok  ;  innoserlo  innuit 
kaumanerivaet.  ^  Kaumajorlo  kaumaivok  taktomut,  taktomiullo  tukkisingilaet.  *  In- 
nungmiktillijaumajokarpok  Gudemut,  Johannesemik  attelingmik.  ''  Tamna  tikkilaukpok 
kigligiudsijovlune,  kigligiudsikovlugo  kaumajomik,  illunaita  tapsomunga  okpertitauler- 
kovlugit.  ^  Nangminek  tamjia  kaumajoungilak,  kigiigiudsikovlugole  kaumajomik. 
*  Tamedsa  miksekartok  kaumajok,  innungnik  illunainik  kaumarsaijok,  nunamut  tikki- 
tunnik.  ■'''  Sillaksoarmelauktok,  sillaksoarlo  tapsomunga  pingortitauvok  ;  sillaksoar- 
miuUo  illitai'ingilajt.  "  Innutitaminut  tikkipok,  innutitangitalo  illelliungilget.  ^^  Tap- 
somingale  illelliortut  illunaita,  tapkoa  pitsartunennik  tunnitsivigiveit,  kittorngaulerk- 
ovlugit  Gudemut,  okpertut  tapsoma  attinganut.  ■'^  Tapkoa  aungmit  pingitut,  uviniub 
pijomajanganiUonet,  angutib  pijomajanganillonet,  Gudemdle  erniangomajut.  "  Okau- 
serlo uviniolerpok,  innukattigsellutalo,  ananauningalo  tsekkolaukpavut,  ernetuanget 
ananauningatut,  Atatamit  pijub,  saimarnelijartok  miksekarnelijartoiio. 

ON  THE  ESQUIMAUX  LANGUAGE  AND  VEESION. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Esquimaux  are  dispersed  through  the  northern 
coast  of  North  America,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  all  the  seas,  bays,  gulfs,  and  islands  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  They  are  also  found  on  the  Atlantic,  dwelling  along  the 
coast  of  Labrador  as  far  south  as  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  they  arc  likewise  to  be  met  with 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  America,  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  Behring's  Straits  to  Mount 
St.  Elias,  in  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude.  Their  territory  is  exclusively  maritime,  for  they  are  seldom 
found  above  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea-shore :  the  whole  extent  of  country  which  this  people 
inliabit  does  not,  however,  measure  less  than  5400  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  reckoning 
along  the  coast.  Few  countries  are  more  thinly  populated  than  the  sterile  domains  of  the  Esquimaux. 
In  Labrador,  for  instance,  a  large  peninsula,  equal  in  extent  to  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  the 
resident  population,  including  the  Jloravians  and  the  natives,  does  not  exceed  4000.  Several  dialects, 
of  which  Greenlandish  is  one  variety,  prevail  among  the  dilferent  tribes  of  this  widely-diflused  race ; 
but  in  smaUness  of  stature  and  other  physical  peculiarities,  and  in  their  dirty,  disgusting  habits,  the 
various  Esquimaux  nations  strongly  resemble  each  other ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have 
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been  reclaimed  by  missionary  efforts,  tliey  are  universally  characterised  by  abject  ignorance  and  its 
concomitant  vices.  The  sedentary  Tchiiktche,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  western  shore  of  the  straits  of 
Behring,  speak  a  dialect  akin  to  Esquimaux,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  colony  planted 
by  the  West  American  Esquimaux. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Although  the  Esquimaux  have  been  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  a  distinct  race,  yet  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  language  is  an  evidence  of  their  relationship 
to  the  other  aboriginal  tribes  of  America.  All  the  languages  of  that  vast  continent,  from  the  most 
polished  to  the  least  cultivated  idioms,  are  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities  of  internal  mechanism, 
which,  independently  of  historical  or  other  collateral  testimony,  distinctly  indicate  the  fact  of  their 
having  originated  from  one  common  source. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  class  of  languages  is  their  tendency  to  compress  the  words 
which  are  syntactically  or  logically  connected  together  m  a  sentence  into  one  single  word.  This 
peculiarity,  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Egede,  in  his  account  of  Greenland,  is  familiarly  called 
"  agglutination,"  and  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  most  of  the  Amei-ican  languages,  that 
Du  Ponceau  has  given  the  name  of  "  Polysynthetic "  to  the  whole  group.  The  process  of  forming 
these  compound  words  is  not,  however,  conducted  on  precisely  the  same  principles  in  all  the  languages 
of  this  class.  In  the  Algonquin  and  Esquimaux  chalects,  the  five  or  six  words  thus  compressed  into 
one  are  all  so  abbreviated,  that  only  one  syllable  (possibly  the  radical)  of  each  is  preserved.'  Extreme 
precision  is  another  characteristic  of  American  languages,  every  modification  and  qualification  of  an 
idea  being  expressed  with  such  elaborate  minuteness,  as  to  appear  puerile  and  wearisome  to  Europeans. 
Thus  the  Esquimaux  have  special  and  distinct  terms  for  animals  of  the  same  species,  according  to  their 
age,  sex,  and  form.  The  nouns  in  general  have  no  mflections  properly  so  called  ;  plurality  is  denoted 
by  a  suffixed  particle,  and  the  obUque  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  often  inserted  between  the  verb 
and  the  noun,  producing  a  form  of  circumlocution  like  the  following :  "  I  saw  him  Peter."  ^  In  the 
conjugation  of  verbs,  on  the  contrary,  inflections  expressive  of  the  various  modes  and  modifications  of 
actions  are  even  more  numerous  than  in  the  Shemitic  languages.  The  uniformity  which  pervades  the 
grammatical  principles  on  which  all  American  languages  are  constructed,  is  not  observable  in  their 
respective  vocabularies ;  for  the  corresponding  words  in  different  dialects  frequently  differ  so  widely 
from  each  other,  as  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  their  having  been  deduced  from  distinct  roots. 
A  comparison  has  been  instituted,  by  Professors  Barton  and  Vater,  between  the  words  of  about  thirty 
American  languages  and  the  corresponding  terms  of  other  tongues ;  and  in  some  instances  affinities  have 
thus  been  traced  with  various  languages  of  North-eastern  Asia.  The  affinity  is,  however,  by  no  means 
sufficiently  strong  to  indicate  community  of  origin  with  any  known  language ;  and  from  all  that  has 
been  hitherto  ascertained  concerning  the  American  Indians,  their  languages,  traditions,  polity,  manners, 
and  customs,  it  is  evident  that  this  branch  of  the  human  family  separated  from  the  parent  stock  at  a 
very  remote  epoch  of  history,  and,  from  some  imknown  cause,  subsequently  retrograded  from  a  state 
of  civilisation  to  their  present  degraded  and  unsettled  condition. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  were  first 
proclaimed  in  these  inclement  regions  by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who  were  induced  to  -vdsit  Labrador 
from  the  supposition  that  the  natives  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland,  among 
whom  a  Moravian  Mission  had  been  established.  It  was,  however,  soon  discovered  that  the  dialect  of 
Labrador  differed  in  so  many  respects  from  that  of  Greenland,  that  the  same  version  of  the  Scriptures 
would  not  be  available  for  both  countries.  The  missionaries  therefore  addressed  themselves  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  preparation  of  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  for  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador  :  many  years 
were  spent  in  revising  and  correcting  this  work,  and  at  length,  in  1809,  it  was  sent  for  pubHcation  to 
London.  Mr.  Kohlmeister,  who  had  been  many  years  a  missionary  in  Labrador,  extracted  from  this 
MS.  an  entire  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ;  and  in  1810  an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  that  Gospel 
was  published  in  London,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  copies  were 
transmitted  to  Labrador,  and  were  received  with  great  thankfulness.  "  Our  people  (said  the  mission- 
aries) take  this  little  book  with  them  to  the  islands  when  they  go  out  in  search  of  pro^dsions  ;  and,  in 
their  tents,  or  snow-houses,  they  spend  their  evenings  in  reading  it  with  great  edification  and  blessing." 
This  reception  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  induced  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  to  comply  with  the  entreaties  of  the  Labrador  missionaries,  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  other 

1- Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society  for  1345,  pp.  !1, 12.  -  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society  for  1848,  p.  cxuxvi. 
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three  Gospels.'  A  version  had  been  prepared  by  the  venerable  superintendent  of  the  Labrador  Mission, 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Burghardt,  and  he  had  been  permitted  to  complete  his  revision  of  the  text  just  before 
his  sudden  dissolution.  An  edition  of  1000  copies,  to  correspond  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  ,John,  was 
therefore  issued  by  tlie  Society  in  1813.  A  version  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  prepared  by  the  conjoint 
labour  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  was  published  by  the  Society  in  1819  ;  and  in  1826  a  complete 
edition  of  the  Esquimaux  New  Testament  left  the  Society's  press  in  London.  In  182G  a  version  of 
the  Psalms  was  also  printed,  and  in  1839  a  revised  edition  of  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  book  of  Revelation 
was  completed.  Other  editions  have  been  given  by  the  Society  at  successive  periods,  and  with  the 
exception  of  some  oi'  the  historical  books,  the  Esquimaux  version  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  Pentateuch  was  published  in  London  in  1847,  followed  in  1849  by  an  edition  of  the 
Proverbs  and  the  prophetical  books.  The  number  of  copies  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  whole  and  in 
part,  liitherto  bestowed  liy  the  Society  on  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador,  is  as  follows  :  — 

New  Testament  ....  4000 

Pentateuch  and  Psalms  .         .         .2019 

Proverbs  and  Prophets       .  .  1000 

Isaiah 1006 

Results  or  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — The  blessing  of  God  on  this  version  of 
his  Word  has  been  abundantly  manifested  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  circulation.  A  missionary, 
who  had  laboured  thirty-four  years  in  Labrador,  gave,  in  1825,  the  following  account  of  the  effects  of 
its  perusal: — "  The  most  efficacious  means  of  promoting  gTowth  in  grace  among  our  Esqiumaux,  is  the 
reading  of  the  New  Testament.  They  peruse  it  daily  in  their  houses  and  tents  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  delight,  and  edification.  Their  understanding  of  tlie  Word  of  God  has  greatly  increased, 
and  the  influence  upon  their  moral  conduct  is  manifest;  for  they  now,  more  than  ever,  desire  to  regulate 
their  walk  and  conversation  in  conformity  to  truly  Christian  principles.  Surely  (after  stating  other 
interesting  facts,  he  adds)  this  is  an  astonishing  display  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  in  sending 
out  his  light  and  truth  to  a  benighted  people,  who  but  half  a  century  ago  were  immersed  in  the  grossest 
superstition,  and  addicted  to  the  most  cruel  vices.  Those  things  which  were  formerly  practised  among 
the  Esquimaux  by  their  sorcerers  and  angekoks  are  at  present  hardly  ever  heard  of,  the  heathen  them- 
selves being  ashamed  of  them.  In  the  Christian  settlements  the  very  names  of  angekok,  tomgak,  etc., 
are  ahnost  unknown  to  the  rising  generation."^  In  the  schools  established  at  the  four  missionary 
stations  in  Labrador  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  attended 
with  spiritual  fruit  more  or  less  abundant ; '  and  in  some  of  the  more  recent  reports  the  missionaries 
state  that,  at  the  yearly  examination  of  the  schools,  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe  the  readiness  with 
which  "  the  pupils  bring  forth  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Word  of  God  the  many  precious  fruits  they 
have  learned  from  its  pages." ^ 

'  Owen's  History  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  239.  1  Fortieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cjdvii. 

'  Twenty-first  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixiv.  *  Forty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxlv. 


GREENLANDISH. 

SPECIMEN  OF  TPIE  GREENLANDISH  VERSIONS. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 
[Version  of  1799.] 
(Tamardluinarsoarmlk)  isuajnne  Okauzeng-etok,  Okauzerlo  Gudiursok.  ^  (Ta- 
mardluinarsoarmik)  isua3mie  tauna  Gudimetok.  ^  Tamarmik  taursomanga  pingortisi- 
maput;  tamardluinarsoariniglo  pingortisimarsut  adlamik  pingortitsirsokangilajt,  tauna 
kissiet  (pingortitsirsigallugo).  ■*  Innursut  taursomanetok,  innursudlo  tamanna  innuit 
nenneroutig^t.  ^  Nenneroudlo  tartome  kaumaleralloartok,  tartublo  illasiaringika. 
•*  Innuk  Gudim  audlartika  Johannesimik  attilik.  '  Tauna  na?lluntEriartortok,  nennerout 
okautigikudlugo,  tamasa  operkudlugit  taursomunga.  ®  Taivna  nangminek  nenner- 
outaungitsok,  nenneroumigle  nfellunjferiartorsinnartok.  ^  Tersa  nenneroutaursok  oper- 
nartok,  innungnik  tamannik  nunamut  pirsunnik  kaumarsairsok.  ^^  Sillarsoarmetok, 
sillarsoarlo  taursomanga  pingortisimavok,  sillarsoarmiudle  ilirsaringiktfet.  "  Innuvta- 
minut  pigalloartok,  innuvtejsale  illasiaringiktBt.  ^^  Taursomingale  illeksirsut  kittor- 
nangortik^j  Gudimut,  nungudlugit  atterminun  opertut.  "  Tauko  aungmit  pingitsut, 
uingublo  peklcorsanit  pingitsut,  angutib  pekkorsanidloneet  pingitsut,  Gudimidle 
erniosimarsut.  "  Okauzerlo  ivna  uiningortok  akkunevtinelerdlunilo,  taursomalo 
ussornarsusia,  sordlo  Atatam  ernetusen  ussornarsusia,  tekkogalloarikput,  sajmarsorsoud- 
lunilo  seglusuitsorsoursok. 

ON  THE  GREENLANDISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics.  —  Greenland  is  a  inountainous  and  almost  barren 
island,  Ijang  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  off  the  north-east  coast  of  North  America.  It  is  situated  partly 
Avitliin  the  Arctic  circle,  and  nearly  its  entire  surface  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice.  All  the 
information  at  present  possessed  concerning  its  northern  and  north-western  coasts  has  been  derived  from 
the  numerous  attempts  to  discover  a  north-western  passage  to  India  ;  and  as  the  precise  extent  of  these 
coasts  has  never  been  ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  idea  of  the  superficial  area  of 
tliis  vast  island,  but  it  has  been  conjectured  to  average  about  500  miles  in  breadth.  It  belongs  to 
Denmark,  and  some  little  trade  is  carried  on  with  that  country  in  whale  oil,  and  in  the  skins  of  seals, 
bears,  and  reindeer.  The  population  is  estimated,  in  the  Danish  statistical  returns  of  1832,  at  7000  ; 
but  tliis  can  only  include  those  who  hold  allegiance  to  Denmark  ;  for  the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
country  may  be  occupied  by  tribes  of  whose  numbers  no  conjecture  can  be  formed.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island,  with  the  exception  of  about  150  Europeans,  are  Esquimaux.  Their  language,  as  before 
mentioned,  is  a  dialect  of  Esquimaux  ;  it  aboimds  in  harsh  sounds,  and  the  consonants  r,  k,  and  t  pre- 
dominate. It  appears  to  be  spoken  with  some  provincial  varieties  by  the  different  tribes  of  Greenlanders  ; 
for  Ross  relates  that  the  natives  of  North  Greenland  were  unable  to  converse  inteUigibly  with  the 
natives  of  the  southern  districts  of  the  island. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Norwegians  established  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Greenland ;  and  we  have  a  list  of  their 
bishops  during  the  three  following  centuries.'  Nothing,  however,  has  been  heard  of  them  since  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  loss  of  all  intelligence  concerning  another 
Norwegian  colony,  said  to  have  been  established  at  a  still  earher  period  on  the  opposite  coast  of 

I  Craiitz,  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  p.  249. 
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Greenland,  forcibly  awakened  the  sympathy  of  Hans  Egcdc,  a  clergyman  of  Norway,  in  behalf  of  the 
descendants  of  these  early  colonists.  Egede  addressed  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  bishop  of  his 
diocese,  in  1710;  in  1718  he  relinquished  his  benefice,  with  the  view  of  taking  still  more  active 
measures  in  the  cause  ;  and  in  1721  he  efiectcd  a  voyage  to  Greenland.  It  apjjcars  he  was  imsuccessful 
in  discovering  traces  of  his  countrymen ;  but  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  abject  and  deplorable 
condition  of  the  natives.  He  applied  to  the  study  of  their  language,  reduced  it  to  writing,  and  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  by 
his  son,  Mr.  Paul  Egede,  author  of  a  Greenlandish  dictionary.  Some  portion  of  this  version  was 
published  at  Copenhagen  in  1744,  followed  in  1758  by  an  edition  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  in  1766 
by  the  entire  New  Testament.]'  This  translation,  the  first  that  had  been  made  into  this  rude, 
uncultivated  language,  was  found  to  be  but  Uttle  intelligible  to  the  ignorant  people  for  whom  it  was 
designed.  Another  attempt  to  translate  the  Scriptures  for  their  benefit  was  therefore  undertaken  after 
the  death  of  Egede,  by  Fabricius,  who  had  formerly  laboured  hke  an  apostle  among  them.  His  version 
of  the  New  Testament  was  pruited  at  Copenhagen  in  1799,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  in  any  respect 
superior  to  Egcde's  version.'^  A  third  translation  was  therefore  undertaken  by  the  Lloravian  mission- 
aries :"they  commenced  a  Greenlandish  harmony  of  the  Gospels  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  country, 
in  1733,  but  their  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1821.  They  were 
eminently  ipuifified  for  the  execution  of  this  important  work,  some  of  them  having  persevered  in  their 
arduous  laboiu-s  among  the  natives  of  this  inclement  region  for  the  long  space  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 
years.  •'  Their  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  literal  translation  of  Luther's  German  version  :  the 
first  edition,  consisting  of  1000  copies,  was  printed  in  London,  in  1822,  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  some  subsequent  editions  have  been  bestowed  on  Greenland  by  the  Danish  Bible 
Society. 

[Veksion  of  1822.] 

Tamarluinnarsoarmik  issoifenne  okausek-6tok,  okauserlo  Gudimetok,  okauserlo 
tamanna  Gudiursok.  ^  TamarluinnarsoariTiik  issoa3nne  ivna  Gudimutok.  ^  Tamar- 
luinuarsoaiTaik  taursomanga  pingortitaput,  pingortisimarsullo  tamarmik  adlamik 
pingortitsirsokangilet,  tauna  kissiet  pingortitsirsigaet.  *  Innursiit  taursoma  illuanetok, 
innursullo  tamanna  innuit  kaumarsorost.  ^  Kaumarsorlo  tartome  kaumagalloartok, 
tartuble  illaessiarmgika.  "  Innuk  Gudib  aiilartika,  lohannesemik  attelik.  ''  Taivna 
okaursiartortok,  kaumarsomik  okalluktiiksaugame,  tamasa  opertiniarlugit.  *  Taivna 
nangminek  kaumarsongitsok,  kaumarsomigle  okalluktuksainaursok.  ^  Terssa  illomut 
opernartok  kaumarsok,  innungnik  tamannik  kaumarsairsdk,  nuname  innungortuksennik. 
'"  Tamanna  sillarsoarmetok,  sillarsoarlo  pingortisimavok  taursomanga,  sillarsiiblo 
innueesa  illissaringikajt.  "  Innuktaminut  pigalloartok,  innukteisale  iltessiaringikst. 
'^  Taursomingale  illa^ssirsut,  atterminullo  opertut  kittornarsiaritikei  Gudemut ;  "  Terssa 
aungmit  pingitsut,  uingub  pekkorsanilloneet  pmgitsut,  angutib  pekkorsanilloneet 
pingitsut,  Giidemille  erniusimarsut.  "  Okauserlo  ivna  uinningortok,  akkornautineler- 
sorlo,  uagullo  tekkogikput  ussoi'narsusia,  sordlo  Atatab  Ernetutetta  ussornarsusia, 
saimarsorsovlunelo  seglosuitsorsdursok. 

A  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  now  in  progress,  under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  Society. 
The  work  was  commenced  by  Fabricius,  but  was  interrupted  by  his  lamented  decease.  The  Eev. 
Mr.  Wolf,  chaplain  to  the  citadel  of  Copenhagen,  and  formerly  missionary  in  Greenland,  was  appointed 
to  continue  the  translation :  he  was  esteemed,  next  to  Fabricius,  the  first  Greenlandish  scholar.''  On 
his  demise,  the  work  was  transferred  by  the  Danish  Society  to  Pastor  Ivragh,  who  had  married  a 
Grcenlander,  and  had  resided  for  ten  years  as  a  missionary  in  Greenland,  where  he  was  respected  as  a 
second  Egede  or  Fabricius.^  It  is  probable  that  this  version,  if  not  already  completed,  will  soon  be 
ready  for  the  press ;  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  agreed  to  fm-nish  aid  towards  its 
publication.''     A  version  of  the  Psalms,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Valentine  Miiller,  one  of  the  Moravian 

1  Townley's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  .')35.  »  Nineteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societ)-,  p.  "j. 

2  Brown's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  320.  ^  Thirtieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  liv. 

3  Eighteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixxxvii.  «  Thirty-sixth  Report  cf  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xliii. 
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missionaries,  from  Luther's  German  version,  and  carefully  conferred  with  the  original,  was  published 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1842  :  the  edition  consisted  of  1200  copies.  Authority 
has  been  lately  given  by  the  same  Society  to  the  United  Brethren  to  print  a  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  at  Herrnhut,  imder  the  personal  superintendence  of  several  retired  missionaries  from 
Greenland,  who  now  reside  in  that  settlement  and  its  neighbourhood.' 

Resolts  of  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — No  visible  effects  attended  the  labours 
of  the  first  missionaries  in  Greenland.  Mr.  Paul  Egede,  after  fifteen  years  of  extreme  suffering  and 
privation,  sorrowfully  admitted  that  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  had  been  to  all  appear- 
ance without  avail ;  and,  on  his  departure  from  their  inhospitable  shore,  he  preached  to  them,  for  the 
last  time,  from  the  affecting  words,  "  I  said  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for 
nought,  and  in  vain  ;  yet  surely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  -with  my  God."^  And 
the  experience  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  during  the  first  five  years  of  their  sojourn  in  Greenland, 
was  similar  to  that  of  Egede  :  during  that  period  they  had  chiefly  confined  their  ministrations  among 
the  natives  to  instruction  on  moral  duties,  and  on  the  abstract  tenets  of  Christianity, — thus  virtually 
withholding  from  them  direct  and  immediate  access  to  the  pure,  unadulterated  Word  of  God.  But 
a  change  was  wi'ought  in  their  teaching,  and  in  its  results.  This  happened  when  John  Beck,  one  of 
the  Moravian  missionaries,  was  engaged  in  transcribing  the  version  of  the  Four  Gospels.  The  curiosity 
of  the  savages  was  excited  to  know  what  he  was  writing.  He  read  to  them  the  history  of  the  Saviour's 
conflict  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Then  the  Spirit  of  God  began  to  work:  some  of  them  laid  their 
hands  upon  their  mouths,  as  is  customary  among  them  when  they  are  struck  with  wonder,  and  a  man 
named  Kajarnak  exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  anxious  tone,  "  How  was  that?  Tell  us  that  once  more, 
for  I  too  would  tain  be  saved ! "  Such  words  had  never  been  heard  from  a  Greenlander  before.  From 
that  tmie  Kajarnak  visited  the  brethren  frequently,  and  gave  abundant  evidence,  by  the  subsequent 
tenor  of  his  life  and  conversation,  that  he  was  truly  converted  to  God.  The  simple  exhibition  of  the 
Word  of  God  was  blessed  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  natives  ;  and  the  missionaries  had  no  longer  to 
deplore  that  their  labour  was  in  vain.  The  most  happy  results  have  attended  the  recent  distribution 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and  at  the  present  moment  almost  all  the  Greenlanders  within  reach  of  the  four 
Moravian  stations  make  at  least  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity. 

1  Forty.sixth  Report  of  British  anil  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cx.xxTiii.  -  Brown's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 


NEW     ENGLAND-INDIAN. 

VIRGINIAN,  MASSACHUSETT,  AND   MOHECAN. 

SPECIMEN     OF     THE     VIRGINIAN     VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Weske  kutchissik  wuttinnoowaonk  ohtup,  kah  kuttoowonk  ooweetddtamun  Manit,  & 
ne  kuttooonk  Manittoooonicx).  ^  Yeu  nan  weske  kutchissik  weechayeutamun  God.  '  Wanie 
teantcaquassinish  kcsteausupash  nashpe  nagum,  &  matta  teag  kesteausineup  webe  nashpe 
nagum  ne  kesteausikup.  ''  Ut  wuhhogkat  pomantamoonk  olitop,  kah  ne  pomantamoonk 
oowequaiyeumuneaop  wosketonipaog.  ^  Kah  wequai  sohsumoomoo  pohkenahtu,  &  pohkenai 
matta  wutattumunnmooun.  ^  Wosketomp  anoonop  wutch  Godut,  ussowesu  John.  '  Noh 
nan  wutch  peyau  wauwaenvluneat,  oowauwonat  wequai,  onk  woh  wame  wosketonipaog 
wunnamptaniwog  nashpe  nagum.  *  Matta  nagum  ne  wequai,  qut  oowauwd  nat  wequcii. 
'■'  Ne  mo  wunnamuhkut  wequai,  ne  wohsumungqut  nish  noh  wosketomp  noh  paont 
muttaohkit.  '"  Noh  appup  muttaohket,  kah  muttaok  kesteausip  nashpe  nagum,  & 
muttaok  matta  oowaheuh.  "  Peyau  nelienwonche  wuttaiheit,  &  nelienwonche  wuttaiheuh 
matta  wutattumunukoooh.  ''  Qut  neadtahshe  attumunukquit  wuttinnumauoh  menuh- 
kesuonk  oonaumoniifieat  God  neh  wanamptamunitche  oowesuonk.  '^  Neg  nekitcheg, 
matta  nashpe  wusqueheonk,  asuh  matta  nashpe  weyausue  unnantamooonk,  asuh  matta 
nashpe  wosketompae  wuttenantamooonk,  qut  nashpe  God.  ^*  Kah  kuttooonk  ayimoooop 
wcy  aus,  kah  kooweetomukqun  (kah  naumumun  wussohsumoonk,  sohsumoonk  onatuh 
wunnukquttegheon  wutooshimau)  numwabehtunk  kitteamonteanitteaonk  &  wimnamuhku- 
teyeuonk. 

ON  THE  NEW  ENGLAND-INDIAN  DIALECTS  AND  VERSIONS. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  the  seventecntli  century,  all  the  regions  of  North  America  comprised  between 
the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude  were  known  in  Europe  under  the  general  name  of 
North  and  South  Virginia;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1620  that  the  designation  of  "  New  England" 
was  applied  to  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  northern  states  of  the  North  American  LTnlon. 
Within  that  territory  three  closely-allied  dialects  of  the  Algonquin  stock  were  formerly  predominant, 
namely,  the  Massachusett,  the  Mohegan,  and  the  Narragansett.  As  these  dialects  were  commonly 
included  under  the  collective  appellation  of  the  Virginian  or  New  England  language,  it  is  extremely 
diilicult  at  tliis  distance  of  time  to  determine  the  relative  extent  of  each  ;  more  particularly  as  the  tribes 
to  whom  they  were  respectively  vernacular  have  long  since  given  place  to  the  British  settlers.  It 
seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Massachusett  dialect  was  predominant  in  Massachusett ;  and  the 
Mohegan  cHalect  appears  to  have  prevailed  immediately  to  the  east  of  Hudson's  River.  The  New 
England  Indians  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  during  the  years  1612  and  1613,  seven  or  eight 
years  before  the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  by  a  mortal  epidemic  which  raged  among  them,  and  swept 
off  whole  families.     "  Thus  (observes  an  old  wiiter)  did  Providence  make  way  for  the  quiet  settlement 
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of  the  pilgrim  lathers."'     Gookin  gives  the  following  statistical  account  of  the  native  tribes  of  New 
England,  which  shows  the  ravages  occasioned  by  the  epidemic  :  — 

Pequots,  or  Mohicans 

Narragansetts 

Pawkunnawkuts 

Massachusetts 

Pawtuckets 

The  Gospel  was  first  proclaimed  to  these  tribes  by  John  Eliot,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  in  the 
year  1631  had  settled  as  an  independent  minister  at  Roxbury,  in  New  England.  He  entered  upon  his 
important  labours  in  1646,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  under  the  sanction  of  the  general  court 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  by  whom  an  act  had  been  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  attempts  to 
win  the  natives  to  Christ.  No  grammatical  or  other  philological  helps  then  existed  for  the  attainment 
of  any  American  language  ;  but  Eliot,  availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  few  natives,  mastered  their 
language,  reduced  it  to  writing,  and  executed  a  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures.  The  secret  of  his 
success  is  made  known  in  a  few  lines  which  he  inscribed  at  the  close  of  his  grammar  of  the  New 
England  language,  pubhshed  in  1666  :  they  are  to  the  following  eflect : — "  Prayers  and  pains,  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  do  anything."  The  first  edition  of  his  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1661,  and  was  dedicated  to  King  Charles  II.  It  is  stated  in 
the  title-page,  that  "  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  in 
New  England,  at  the  charge  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Corporation  in  England  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  England."  The  edition  consisted  of  2000  copies,  and  was 
sooner  exhausted  than  was  expected.  The  New  England  or  Virginian  Old  Testament  was  published 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1663,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in  any 
language  ever  printed  in  America. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    MASSACHUSETT    VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  I  to  14. 

Waske  kutcliissik  kuttooonk  ohtop,  kali  kuttooonk  oowechiyeumukqunnap  Mannit, 
kali  kuttooonk  Mannittooniooiip.  ^  Ne  nan  oowechiyeumukqunnap  Mannit.  ^  Wame 
teaquasinish  kescliteosupash  nashpe  nagum ;  kali  matta  teag  keschteosunnoop  wepe 
nashpe  nagum,  ne  keseliteosukup.  *  Pomontamooonk  apelitunkup,  kah  ne  pomanta- 
mooonk  oowequaiyeuminneadp  wosketompaog.  *  Kah  ne  wequai  sohsumoomoo  ut  poh- 
kunnahtu,  kah  pohkunnai  matta  wuttattununumoounnap.  "  Wosketomp  anoonop  wutch 
Godut,  ussoowesup  John.  '  Noh  nan  watclie  peyop  wauwaeninnuinneat,  wauwaontomun- 
nat  wequai,  onk  woh  wame  wosketompaog  wunnomuhtamwog  nashpe  nagum.  **  Noh 
matta  ne  wequai,  qut  anoonop  oowauwaontamunnat  ne  wequai.  ^  Uttuh  wunnummuhkut- 
teyeue  wequaiyeuooup,  ne  wohsummonkqut  nishnoh  wosketomp  noh  payont  muttaohket. 
'°  Noh  appup  muttaohket  kah  Muttaohk  keschteosup  nashpe  nagum,  kah  muttaolik  matta 
wahukoop.  "  Peyop  nehenwonche  wuttaiheut,  kah  wuttaiheoh  matta  attumunukoop. 
''  Qut  ne  attashe  attumunulvquehp  wuttununumauopah  munnehkesuonk  wunnamoniinneat 
en  Godut,  niLV  en  wanomuhtogig  ut  oowesuonkanit.  '^  Nag  nateulipaneg  matta  nashpe 
wishquehhunk,  asuh  meyauussue  unantamooonk,  asuh  wosketompae  unnantamooonk,  qut 
nashpe  God.  '^  Kah  kuttooonk  meyausuhkonap,  kah  koowechiyeumukqunnanonup  (kah 
nunnamumunonup  wussohsumooonk,  sohsumooonk  onatuh  wunnukquttekehheonoh  wuttoo- 
shumau)  nasJipe  numw^olitae  monanteaonk  kah  wunnomwaonk. 

*  Memoirs  of  Rev.  J.  Eliot,  bj-  Moore,  p.  21. 
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A  second  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures  was  published  at  the  same  place  in  1685  :  ICliot  was 
assisted  in  the  correction  of  this  edition  Ijy  Mr.  John  Cotton,  pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Plymouth, 
New  England,  son  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  the  celebrated  puritan  preacher.  It  has  been  mentioned, 
as  a  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  version,  that  it  was  written,  from  beginning  to  end, 
with  the  same  pen.  The  expenses  of  tlie  publication  were  partly  defrayed  by  the  Society  above 
mentioned,  and  partly  by  a  contribution  of  £300  from  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  The  effects  of  the 
dissemination  of  the  Word  of  God  in  this  language  are  evident  from  the  fact  that,  before  Eliot  closed 
his  long  and  honourable  career,  tliere  were  1100  souls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  yielding 
obedience  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  there  were  six  churches  of  baptized  Indians  in  New  England, 
eighteen  assemblies  of  Catechumens  professing  ('liristianity,  and  twenty-four  native  converts  sot  apart 
to  preach  to  tlieir  countrymen  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.' 

In  1709  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Psalms  were  translated  by  the  exemplary  missionary, 
Mr.  l^xpcriencc  Mayhew,  into  the  Massachusett  dialect  of  New  England,  and  an  etlition  was  printed 
at  Boston,  New  England. 

A  version  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Pcqiiots,  or  Mohican  tribes  of  New  England,  was  likewise 
undertaken  by  the  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  sen.,  a  missionary  at  Stockbrldge,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  translated  the  New  and  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  no  portion  of  his 
version  has  ever  been  printed. 

These  New  England-Indian  versions  are  no  longer  of  any  practical  utlHty,  and  are  valuable  only 
as  literary  curiosities.  The  Idioms  in  which  they  are  written  are  now  obsolete,  and  the  tribes  for 
whom  they  were  designed  are  wholly  or  partly  extinct. 


Memoirs  of  Rev.  J.  Eliot,  by  Moore,  pp.  87,  119. 


DELAWARE. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    DELAWARE    VERSION. 
1  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  10. 

Nan  ninutaclipitup,  nan  nbendawawuna  eluet,  nan  neschgingunanink  untschi  newa- 
wuna,  woak  nbenanwawnna,  woak  n'mischenawuna  untschi  nachgenanink,  elewensit 
pomauchsowoagan  wedaptonaganid.  ^  (Eli  neichgussit  elewunsit  pemauclisowoaganid, 
woak  neichquitaguna,  woak  ntelli  penundhikeneen ;  woak  niluna  kwundamoleneen  pom- 
mauchsowoagan  eli  hattek  hallemii,  nan  ninutschi  epitup  talli  Wetochwingink,  scliuk 
juque  kmitachkaniechtaguneen.)  ^  Wemi  endchi  neraenk  woak  pendamenk  elekil,  juque 
kwundamolenneen,  wentschitsch  wetauchsomijenk,  woak  wentschitsch  wemi  kiluna 
wulamo  eii  witauchsomank.  Wetochwink,  naclielii  Quisall  N'Jesus  Christ.  "  Woak  nel 
elekil  guntschi  petekhammolenewo,  wentschitsch  pachkantschiechtasik  gulelendamoa- 
ganowa,  talli  kakeuwawink.  ^  Sche  jun  luejuu  niganii  wundamawachtowoagan,  eli  hokenk 
untschi  pendamenk,  woak  ellellenk :  wtelli  necama  woachejekumin  Gettanittowit,  woak 
hokenk  talli  taku  hattelii  enda  pisgeek,  techi  taku  nachpene  tangitti.  ^  Luejanque  :  ntelli 
witauchsomaneen,  woak  ihiabtschi  lauchsiangue  pegenink,  nana  ktelli  achgeluneneen, 
woak  taku  ktelli  nachpauchsiwuneen  wulamoewoagan.  '  Schuk  ta  lauchsianque  woache- 
jekink,  necama  eli  achpit  woachejekink,  nanne  lissianque,  natsch  ne  kwitauchsundineen, 
woak  Gettanittowit  Quisall  N'Jesus  Christ  omoocum,  geschiechichguneen  untschi  wemi 
kmattauchsowoagannenanink.  **  Luejanque  :  taku  mattauchsowoagan  hatteii  nhakenanink, 
nanne  nihillatschi  gagiwalawnna  khakeyina,  woak  taku  ktelli  latschessowewuneen  wula- 
moewoagan. ^  Schuk  schachachgatschimuijanque  kmattauchsowoaganennanink  untschi, 
natsch  ne  necama  tepi  achgettemagelo  woak  wulamoe,  wentschitsch  pachkitatamaquonk 
kmattauchsowoaganenna,  woak  wentschitsch  kschiechichquonk,  untschi  wemi  ktschanauch- 
sowoagannenanink.  '"  Luejanque  :  taku  niluna  n'mattauchsihummena,  nanne  gakeluneu- 
heneen  Gettanittowit,  woak  wdaptonagan  taku  kdappitaguwunecn. 

ON  THE  DELAWARE  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  Delaware,  another  language  of  the  great  Algonquin  stock,  was  spoken  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Susqueliannah,  by  the  Delaware  and  Minsi  tribes, 
who  then  constituted  one  nation.  The  Delawares  call  themselves  Leuni  Lenape,  Indian  men :  it  was 
with  them  that  Penn  concluded  his  celebrated  treaty.  Tliey  are  now,  with  their  kindred  tribes,  the 
Monsees,  Sliawanese,  Kickapoos,  Kaskaskias,  Miamis,  and  Chippewas,  dispersed  along  the  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Georgia.'  The  tribes  who  have  not  yet  been  brought  under 
Christian  civilisation  wander  about  the  country  without  any  settled  habitation,  or  regular  means  of 
subsistence.  Fishing  and  the  chase,  says  Gallatin,  are  the  only  piu'suits  which  the  men  do  not  regard 
as  beneath  their  dignity ;  and  when  not  engaged  in  these,  they  sink  into  a  state  of  mental  and  physical 
torpor,  from  which  strong  outward  stimulants  are  requisite  to  arouse  them  ;  and  hence  tlicir  passion  for 
gaml:)ling  and  ardent  spirits.  The  women  are  the  slaves  and  the  beasts  of  burden,  the  labours  of  the 
household  and  of  the  field  devolving  solely  upon  them.  The  government  of  these  tribes  is  in  the  hands 
of  hereditary  chiefs,  who,  however,  can  preserve  their  authority  only  by  tlie  exercise  of  personal  energy 
and  courage.  The  religion  of  these  people  consists  partly  in  the  recognition  of  a.  Great  Spirit ;  but  all 
their  rites  and  ceremonies  have  reference  to  an  Evil  Spirit,  the  supposed  author  of  all  calamities. 

'  Second  Rei^ort  of  American  Bible  Society. 
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The  first  version  of  the  Scriptures  executed  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  BlLlo  Society 
was  tlic  Delaware.  In  1818  tlic  Rev.  Christian  Frederick  Deiiclie,  a  Moravian  missionary  stationed  at 
New  Fairfield,  in  Upper  Canada,  forwarded  a  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  to  the  Board  of 
that  Society.  He  afterwards  furnished  a  version  of  the  Gospels  of  John  and  Matthew,  and  an  edition 
of  these  portions,  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  English  version,  was  issued  by  the  Society.' 
The  edition  consisted  of  1000  copies,  300  of  which  were  sent  to  the  translator  for  distribution  among 
the  aborigines  around  his  station,  and  100  were  consigned  to  Mr.  Leuchenbach,  for  the  use  of  the 
Delawares  located  in  Ohio.  No  other  scriptural  translation,  except  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  printed 
in  1821,  appears  to  exist  in  Delaware.  The  Moravian  missionaries,  during  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
labours  in  America,  are  reported  to  have  translated  parts  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Delaware  and 
Mohegan  language;  but  none  of  their  versions  arc  extant,  for,  in  1781,  all  the  books  and  writings 
which  the  zealous  missionaries  had  prepared  for  the  objects  of  the  mission  were  destroyed  by  the 
savages." 


C  R  E  E  . 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    CREE    VERSION. 
St.  MATTHEW,  Chap.  hi.  v.  13  to  17. 


Jesus  tush  Galilee-yongk  ke  pe-oonje-pah  ke  penahze  kahwauclt  onewh  John  emah 
Jesus      also  Galilee  at  came  from       and       came  to  John    there 

Jordan-m^^  che  sekahuntahkookt  (enewh  John.)     "  Ov  ke  ahqaahnwatahwau?!  tush 

at  Jordan     that  he  might  be  poured  on  by  him     (        John).  He  denied  it  to  him  also 

owh  John,  montah  keenodt,  neen  sah  ween  nintezheminchenahwaiz  che  ke  sekahuntah- 

John,  and  thus  said  to  him,        I  indeed         I  so  am  needful  that  thou  shouldst  have  poured 

wey  ahpun  montali,  dush  Tpe-nahnahzekahweyu7i.     ^^  Montah   tush  Jesus    ooke   enon, 

on  me  thus,  and  thou  comest  to  me.  Thus  and  Jesus  he  said  to  him, 

nionnoo  sah  goo  noongquoom  ke  tah  ta]iwatawh,   megeneen  ewh  ka  ezhewapezey^^n^ 

at  least        indeed  now  thou  shouldst  consent  to  me,  voila  how  we  should  hve 

koopiui    che    keyAwtoojung    kahkenah    ewh    quiyuk    ezhewapezemn.      Metush    kah 

(morally)  in  order  that  we  accomplish  all  (every)       straight  (right)  conduct.  And  voila      he 

ezheta\)Vfatahwaudt.     '"  Jesus  tush,  ahpe  kah  sekahuntahwindt,  quijoik  ke  oonje  koope 

consented  to  him.  Jesus      and,  when  he  was  poured  on,  straight     went  inland  from 

emah  sepeenk  :    enah  sah  ke  nesulikoonahmahwah  ewhety  ispeming,  kewuhpalimaudt 

there  at  (or  in)  the  river  :  lo  !  he  was  opened  for  there  above,  and  he  saw 

tush    enewh    keshamunnetoo   owchechahquon   penahnahzhenidt,    keche-oomemeenk   ke 

also  the  Great  Being  his  Spirit  which  was  descending,  a  great  pigeon  it 

ezhenahkooseh  ;    ke  pe-pooneedt  tush  emah  ooweyaliwing  owh  Jesus.     "  Tush  enah 
was  like ;  and  it  lighted         also       there         ok  his  body         •  Jesus.  And         lo ! 

ishpemuig  ke  oonje  kahnoonah,  montah  ke  enint,  Mesah  mahpah  nmg  quesis  sahyah- 
above      has  from  been  spoken  to,  and  thus  he  has  been  said  to,  Voila    this  same  my  son  whom  I 

keugh  quiyuk  amnanemzi^/A'. 
love    for  straight    /  think  him. 

ON  THE  CREE  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  most  northernly  of  the  Algonquin-Lenape  nations  are  the  Knisteneaux,  or  Kristeneaux,  by 
abbreviation  called  the  Crees.     Their  national  designation  is  Nehethowuck,  that  is,  "  exact  beings,  or 

I  Strickland's  History  of  American  Bible  Societ)-,  p.  U2.  2  Brown's  History  of  tlie  Propagration  of  Christianitj-,  vol.  ii.  p.  631 . 
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people."  They  occupy  a  greater  extent  of  territory  than  any  other  nation  of  their  race,  being  spread 
through  all,  or  nearly  aU,  the  region  watered  by  the  numerous  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into 
Hudson's  Bay.'  In  Canada,  and  in  the  country  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  they  are  more  numerous 
than  any  other  race  of  Indians ;  yet  in  many  districts  they  are  so  intermingled  with  other  tribes,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  numbers.  According  to  Gallatin,  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Algonquin-Lenape  family,  which  includes,  besides  the  Crees,  the  Algonquins,  the  Chippewas,  the 
Ottawas,  the  Pottawattomies,  and  the  Mississagues,  cannot  number  less  than  from  35,000  to  40,000 
souls.  ^ 

The  Cree  language,  which  partakes  of  all  the  pecidiarlties,  as  above  described,  of  the  American 
class,  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  an  excellent  grammar  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Howse.  Yet, 
although  a  translation  lias  been  made  of  the  Litm-gy  of  the  Church  of  England,  no  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  has  yet  been  issued  in  this  language.  There  are  MS.  specimens  of  portions  of  a  Cree  version 
of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  in  the  library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  in 
one  of  the  last  reports  it  is  stated  that  a  translation  of  the  book  of  Genesis  has  been  prepared  by 
John  Sinclair,  jun.,  one  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  but  that  the  work  requires  revision.'  The  Word 
of  God  has  long  been  preached  to  the  Crees,  in  some  instances  with  blessed  results ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  soon  be  permitted  to  read  for  themselves  in  their  own  langixage  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments  have  been  printed  with  a  catechism  lately  issued  by 
the  Wesleyans,  and  portions  of  the  New  Testament  wiU,  no  doubt,  shortly  follow.  Notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  partial  civilisation  of  many  tribes,  the  introduction  of  the  fur 
trade,  and  the  frequent  scarcity  of  pro^dsions,  have  combined  to  foster  in  the  Indians  their  naturally 
wandering  habits :  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures  would  therefore  be  pecuHarly  valuable  to  this 
nation  during  their  lengthened  sojourn  in  the  forests. 


Howse's  Grammar  of  the  Cree  Language,  p.  2.  -  Archaeologia  Americana,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

^  Missionary  Notices  for  March,  1850,  p.  46. 


SPECIMEN   OF   THE   OJIBWAY   VERSION. 

St,  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Uaieshkvt  sv  giaia  au  Ikitouin,  gaie  di'sh  au  Ikitouin  ogiuijiuigon  au  KishemanitOj 
gaie  dvsh  go  au  Ikitouin  gikishemanitoui.  ^  Mis?»  go  au  uaieshkrt  gauijiuigut  iniu 
Kishemaniton.  ^  Uin  s;'  go  krkin^'  rnoj  gego  ogigizliiton™  ;  aiasibrn  drsli  au,  ka  gego 
tagiozhijigadesinon,  iu  gaozhijigadeg.  *  Uin  si?  go  gibimatiziuiniui ;  iu  drsh  bimatiziuin 
ogiuaseshkagonaua  igiu  ininiurg.  ^  Iu  dz'sh  uaseiaziuin  gisagatemygit  ima  prsrgishkag ; 
ka  di'sh  iu  pt'srgishtibik  gikikenjigemi'gwsinon.  "  Giaia  sv  au  inini  iniu  Kishemaniton 
gapiizhinazhaogujin,  John  gaizhinikazot.  '  Jitibadody  sv  iu  Uaseiaziuin  gibionjiizha  au, 
kukini!  di^sh  na  iniu  ininiuyn  uin  au  jionjitebueiendrminit.  **  Kauin  go  uin  giauisi  au 
Uaseiaziuin,  gipiizhinazliaua  sv  uin,  iu  jitibadotr  iu  Uaseiaziuin.  '-^  Misr  au  kegct  Uaseia- 
ziuin uaiaseshkauat  krkin^'  iniu  ininiurn  jjaizhanijin  oma  aku  "'  Aki  sv  oma  giaia ;  uin  go 
ogiozhiton  iu  aki ;  ka  drsh  ogikikenimigusin  iu  aki.  ''  Ogibiizhanrn  iniu  tebendi'in,  ka 
dwsh  ogiotapinigosinrn  iniu  tebendrin.  "  Minik  drsh  uin  go  gaotapinigut,  ogiminan  iu 
gwshkieuiziuin  iu  drsh  jionijanisimigouat  iniu  Kishemaniton,  igiu  sf  go  taiebueiendt^ig  ima 
odizhinikazouini :  "  Igiu  gaonjinigisigog  ima  miskui,  gaie  ima  uiauimauini-inendvmouini, 
gaie  ima  ininiui-incndi'mouini,  ima  sv  go  etv  Kishemanito.  ^*  Au  di'sh  Ikitouin  giuiasiuia, 
gaie  dwsh  giuijtcnrkiminr,  (giuabvndrmr  dvsh  iu  obishigendaguziuin,  iu  tibinaue  ezhibishi- 
gendaguzinit  iniu  Ueguisijin  au  Ueosimint,)  baiataiinvtinik  iu  shauenitiuin  gaie  iu  tebueuin. 


CHIPPEWAY. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    CHIPPEWAY   VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Wiazhkut  miajetang  ekettowin,  ekettowin  Kitche  Manito  wcjewegon,  ekettowindush 
Kitchc  Manito  geawe.  ^  Wiazhkutdush  miajetang  Kitche  Manito  wejeM^egon.  ^  Kokkinna 
kago,  ween  ge  onje  ozliichegata,  kaweendush  kago  ge  ozhicliegatasenon,  ween  bwa  ozhetot. 
'  Bematizzewin  ogegishkan  ;  bematizzewindush  aninnewug  owasayamewa.  ^  Wasaya 
wakaslika  kiishkedibbikutonk ;  kushkedibbikutdusli  ka  otakoshkunzeen.  "  Aninne  ge 
onje  majenizzhiegazo  Kitche  Manito  iizzhitit,  John  ezhenekazo.  '  Ge  tuhkosloin  keche 
onje  quiukwandagwuk  wasaya,  kokkinna  aninnewug  ween  onje  che  tabwa-andumowat. 
"*  Kaween  awisse  eu  wasaya,  ga  onje  mcvjenizzhiegazot,  keche  onje  kekandvimowat  eu 
wasaya.  '"'  Me  e-e  kagat  quiuk  wasaya,  kokkinna  aninne  watitunk  ake  owasashkagon. 
'"  Ahkeeng  geia,  ween  ga  onje  gezhichegatag  ake,  akedush  ka  okekanemigooseen. 
"  Obeotissan  tebinowa  wanemajin,  tebinowa  wanemajindush  ka  okekanemigooseen. 
'"  Menik  kekanemigoot  tiabwatagoot  mushkawizzewin  omenan  Kitche  Manito  che  oguisit, 
kokkinna  tiabwatuminit  otuhnozowinink :  '^  Ka  misque  ge  onje  negesewug,  ka  giya 
weyas  enandumowinink,  ka  giya  aninne  otenandumowinink,  meatuh  Kitche  Manito  ote- 
nandumowinink.  '''  Ekettowin  weyas  ge  onje  ochichegata,  che  wetegamigoyunk,  (neenge 
wabundamindush  ogitchetwawizzewin,  kitchetwawizzewin  meatuh  ga  onjeeg  osema) 
mooshkena  shawandagoozewin  giya  tabwanin. 

ON  THE  CHIPPEWAY,  OE  OJIBWAY,  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  Chippewas,  or  Ojibways,  are  dispersed  through  a  considerable  portion  of  British  North 
America,  and  are  also  to  be  foimd  in  the  United  States.  According  to  Cathn,  they  inhabit  the  eastern, 
north-eastern,  and  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  also  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even  extend  over  an  immense  tract  of  country  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  reaching  nearly  to  Lake  Winnepeg  and  Hudson's  Bay. 
They  arc  divided  into  thirty  bands,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  chief,  and  in  number  they 
collectively  amount  to  aljout  25,000  individuals.' 

The  Chippeway  and  the  other  languages  forming  the  northern  branch  of  the  Algonqiiin-Lenape 
iiimily  (namely,  the  Cree,  Algonqxun,  Ottawa,  Pottawattomie,  and  Slisisissague)  are  very  closely  allied 
in  vocabulary  and  structure  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  tribes  to  whom  these  languages  are  respectively 
vernacular  are  more  or  less  intclhgible  to  each  other.'''  The  Cliippeway  is  particularly  harmonious  and 
dignified  in  sound  :  it  dillers  I'rom  the  Cree  in  the  nasal  character  of  its  vowels,  and  also  in  possessing 
two  negatives,  like  the  French,  one  of  which  is  interwoven  with  the  verb  through  all  its  forms  : '  the 
Cree  vowels,  at  least  in  the  northern  districts,  have  no  nasal  sound,  and  a  regular  negative  form  does 
not  appear  to  exist  in  that  language. 

The  first  attempts  to  obtain  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chippeway  emanated  from  the  York 
Upper  Canada  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  After  much  inquiry,  only  two  individuals  could  be  found 
willing  and  competent  to  undertake  the  translation,  namely,  two  brothers  named  John  and  Peter  Jones. 

1  Prichard's  Natural  History  of  JIan,  p. 
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They  were  native  Indians  of  the  Eiver  Credit  district,  and  had  been  employed  to  assist  in  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  their  countrymen  by  the  Methodist  Society.  In  1831  they  commenced  the  translation 
of  the  Gospels,  Captain  Anderson,  of  the  Eicc  Lake,  undertaking  to  revise  the  work,  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  I5ible  Society  agreeing  to  defray  the  expenses.  In  1832  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was 
completed  ;  and  Peter  Jones  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  through  the  press.  In  the 
correction  and  revision  of  the  proof  sheets,  he  was  aided  by  the  lamented  Mr.  AVilUam  Greenfield,  who 
had  acquired  considerable  acquaintance  ^vith  the  language.  The  edition  consisted  of  1000  copies,  and 
was  completed  during  the  course  of  the  same  year.  It  has  been  remarked  of  this  edition  that,  in  point 
of  mechanical  execution,  it  is  "  by  far  the  best  volume  of  Indian  translation  which  has  been  sent  among 
the  sons  of  the  forest." '  The  version  itself  is  highly  esteemed,  by  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  as 
a  faithful  and  accurate  translation,  and  it  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  In  1838  an  edition  was 
issued  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  with  the  orthography  altered,  in  conformity  with 
the  system  adopted  in  the  publications  of  the  American  Board. 

In  1833,  when  the  Gospels  of  John,  Matthew,  and  Mark  only  had  been  completed,  the  American 
Bible  Society  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Messrs. 
Jones  directed  their  attention  to  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  reported  the  following 
year  that  the  whole  New  Testament  had  been  translated  by  Dr.  James,  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
that  it  was  then  passing  through  the  press  at  Albany.^  Little  is  known  concerning  this  edition, 
although  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  expressed  their  wiUingness  to 
purchase  copies,  provided  it  should  prove  a  faithful  version. 

In  1835  a  commencement  was  made  towards  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the 
publication  of  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  translated  by  Peter  Jones,  the  above-mentioned  native 
missionary.  His  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  reprinted  in  1839  by  the  American  Board, 
at  Boston,  with  some  orthographical  alterations.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  had  been  printed  two  years 
previously  by  the  same  Society,  from  a  translation  executed  by  George  Copway,  a  converted  and 
educated  Chippeway,  and  the  Rev.  Sherman  Hall,  of  the  Lapointe  Mission,  Lake  Superior.  These 
two  translators  were  agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  of  Canada  :  they  also  effected  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Acts,  which  was  pubHshed  at  Boston  in  1838.  The  Epistles  of  St.  John  were  pubhshed 
at  the  same  place  in  1840  ;  and  in  1844  an  edition  of  the  entire  New  Testament  appeared  at  New 
York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  edition  consisted  of  1000  copies,  but 
no  intimation  was  appended  respecting  the  names  of  the  translators  or  the  history  of  the  translation. 

Another  version  has  been  undertaken,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Kjiowledge,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Meara,  who,  in  1846,  had  translated  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  into  Chippeway.  He  has  produced  a  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and  this  work  is  now 
passing  through  the  press,  if  not  already  completed.^ 

Results  or  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version. — The  influence  of  this  version  is  to  be 
witnessed  at  several  Indian  settlements,  where  the  consistent  life  and  deportment  of  the  converted 
natives  contrasts  forcibly  with  their  former  wild  and  sanguinary  practices.  Near  the  River  Credit,  in 
West  Canada,  for  instance,  there  was  in  1840  a  village  inhabited  by  about  220  Chippeway  Indians, 
who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  wandering  in  pagan  darkness  over  the  expanse  of  the  country ;  now 
some  among  them  are  probably  truly  converted  to  God,  while  all  make  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  live  in  the  outward  observance  of  the  divine  law."*  The  same  inay  be  said  of  La  Pointe,  and  other 
missionary  stations,  where  Chippewas  have  been  reclaimed  from  savage  life,  and  taught  to  read  the 
Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue.  And  even  among  those  members  of  tliis  nation  who  have  not  yet 
been  led  within  the  pale  of  Christian  and  civilised  life,  there  is  said  to  be,  in  many  districts,  a  prepared- 
ness of  heart  to  receive  the  Gospel. 

1  Thirtieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  ciii.  3  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  for  September,  1850. 

2  Thirtieth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  ciii.  4  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  l.vxv. 


OTTAWA. 

The  Ottawas  originally  dwelt  on  the  Kivcr  St.  Lawrence,  but  they  afterwards  removed  to 
Michigan,'  where  they  now  possess  live  small  reservations,  collectively  comprising  about  66,560  acres. 
The  population  amounts  to  760.'^  The  Ottowas  are  intimately  connected  with  the  Chippewas,  whom 
they  so  closely  resemble  in  language,  customs,  and  manners,  that  they  were  considered  by  the  carher 
missionaries  to  be  one  and  the  same  people. 

The  first  book  printed  in  this  language  contained  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments, 
with  a  few  liymns,  translated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Tassel,  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions  :  it  was 
printed,  with  some  spelling-lessons,  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  in  1829.^  Some  years  afterwards  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  John  were  translated  by  Jonathan  Meeker ;  and  the  Ottawa  text  was  conferred  with  the 
Greek  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Barker,  A.M.  An  edition  of  these  Gospels  was  issued  from  tlie  Shawnee 
Baptist  Mission-press  in  184L''  It  does  not  appear  that  any  further  editions  have  since  been  issued. 
At  most  of  the  mission-stations  the  Ottawas,  in  common  with  other  Indian  nations,  are  instructed  in 
the  English  language,  and  taught  to  read  the  English  version,  which  is  probably  the  cause  of  there  not 
being  a  greater  demand  for  their  vernacular  Scriptures. 


POTTAWATTOMIE. 


The  Pottawattomies  formerly  resided  in  the  islands  called  Noquet,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Green 
Bay,  where  they  were  to  be  found  as  late  as  the  year  167L*  They  afterwards  removed  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Alicliigan,  and  some  of  them  are  still  located  in  the  coimtry  near  that  lake. 

Their  language  has  become  known  in  Europe  through  the  medium  of  a  vocabulary  furnished  by 
Smith  Barton,  a  Roman  Catholic  catechism  and  prayer-book  pul)lished  at  Baltimore,  and  a  few  works 
on  Christian  and  elementary  instruction,  printed  at  the  Shawnee  Baptist  Mission-press.  It  appears 
that  Pottawattomie  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  Ottawa  and  the  Chippeway,  that  these  three 
languages  may  almost  be  regarded  as  cognate  dialects  of  one  language.  The  only  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures at  present  translated  into  Pottawattomie  consists  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  which  an  edition  has  been  published  at  Louisville.  The  translation  was  made 
by  Jonathan  Lykins,  and  the  orthography  is  regulated  according  to  the  artificial  and  complex  system 
devised  by  Mr.  Meeker. 


M  I  C  M  A  C . 

The  Micmacs  are  the  Souriquois  of  French  writers  :  they  inhabited  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  La-\\Tence.  In  1760  the  number  of  Jlicmacs 
was  stated  by  Father  Maynard  to  be  3000  souls.  They  were  firmly  attached  to  the  French,  from 
whom  they  had  received  their  first  ideas  of  religion ;  and,  until  the  conquest  of  Canada,  they  were 
always  at  war  with  the  British  colonists. 

The  Micmac  language  belongs  to  the  north-eastern  branch  of  the  Algonquin-Lenape  stock,  which 
division  also  embraced  the  Algonquin  dialects  spoken  in  Labrador,  the  dialects  of  two  Etchemin  tribes 

1  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society  for  184S,  p.  civ.  '  Smith  and  Choules,  Origin  and  History  of  Missions,  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 

2  Smith  and  Choules,  Origin  and  History  of  Missions,  vol.  ii.  p.  395.  ■*  Literature  of  Indian  Lan^ages,  p.  15. 

^  Archaeologia  Americana,  p.  17. 
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not  yet  extinct,  and  the  Abenaquis,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  No  printed  edition  of  any  portion  of 
the  Scriptures  exists  in  Micmac ;  but,  according  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Dawson,  dated  February, 
1832,  it  appears  that  aversion  of  the  Psahns  was  then  extant,  besides  portions  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  parts  of  the  Four  Gospels.  These  translations  were,  perhaps,  executed  by  the  early  Jesuit 
missionaries  who  laboured  among  this  tribe ;  but  no  efforts  have  hitherto  been  made  to  bestow  on  the 
Micmacs  a  printed  edition  of  the  Word  of  God. 


ABENAQUI. 


The  Abenaquis,  who  originally  belonged  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine,  now  inhabit  a  wide  district 
of  country  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Eiver  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  St.  John's  River,  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  River  Richlieu,  in  Canada.^  Their  language  differs  but  little  from  the  Micmac. 
They  were  formerly  associated  with  the  Micmacs  in  alliance  "vvith  the  French,  and  in  hostihties  against 
the  British  colonies.  They  were  early  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism  ;  but  the  only  work,  apparently, 
that  was  printed  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  for  their  benefit  is  a  catechism  in  the  Abenaqui  language, 
published  at  Quebec,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  1822.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  has  been 
recently  translated  in  Abenaqui  by  a  native  preacher,  named  Osunkhirhine,  and  an  edition  has  been 
printed  at  Montreal.^  At  the  station  of  this  preacher  there  were,  in  1847,  fifty -five  native  Abenaquis 
reclaimed  from  their  savage  state,  and  united  in  church-fellowship. 


SHAWANOE. 


Although  the  Shawanoes  have  been  known  to  us  since  the  year  1680,  yet  we  possess  no  con-ect 
information  concerning  their  previous  history.  The  Sauks  and  Foxes,  western  tribes  of  the  Algonquin- 
Lenape  family,  relate  that  the  Shawanoes  were  originally  of  the  same  stock  as  themselves,  but  that  after- 
wards migrating  to  the  southward,  they  became  separated  from  the  rest  of  their  kindred.  This  accoimt 
is  corroborated  by  the  import  of  the  word  Shawanoe,  which  signifies  south,  and  likewise  by  the  situation 
of  the  Shawanoe  settlements  ;  for  in  all  the  ancient  French  maps  the  people  is  invariably  represented 
as  dwelling  on  the  south  of  the  Oliio,  and  as  extending  hi  a  southwardly  direction  to  the  Cumberland 
Eiver.^  They  were  driven  from  that  territory,  probably  by  the  Gherokees,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  we  afterwards  hear  of  them  as  the  active  allies  of  the 
French  during  the  seven  years'  war,  and  as  the  fierce  opponents  of  America  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence. They  are  now  much  dispersed  :  the  greater  part  of  them  have  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  number  of  these  amounts  to  about  1500  individuals.'' 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  has  been  translated  into  Shawanoe,  probably  by  the  Baptist  missionaries. 
The  translation  was  compared  with  the  Greek  text  by  J.  A.  Chute,  M.  D. ;  and  an  edition  was  printed, 
in  1836,  at  the  Shawanoe  Baptist  Mission-press,  Inchan  territory.  Sixteen  pages  of  hymns  were  added 
by  Johnston  Lykins,  and  printed  with  this  edition ;  but  no  further  translations  of  any  portion  of 
Scripture  appear  to  have  been  effected. 

1  Literature  of  Indian  Langnages,  p.  17.  s  Archaeolofpa  ,\mericana,  p.  65. 

•  Hoole's  Year  Book  of  Missious,  p.  271.  '  Archaeologia  Americana,  p.  6a. 


MOHAWK. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    MOHAWK    VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Tsidyodaghsawen  ne  Logos  keaghne,  ctho  Yehovahne  yekayendaghkwe  ne  Logos,  ok 
oni  Logos  ne  naali  Yehovah.  ^  Ne  ne  sagat  tsidyodaghsawen  enskatne  Yehovahne  yeka- 
yendaghkwe. ^  Yorighwagwegon  ne  rodewcyenbkden,  ok  tsi  nikon  ne  kaghson  yagh 
oghnahhotcn  teyodon  ne  ne  yagh  raonha  te  haytldare.  '  Raonhagc  yewedaghkwe  ne 
adonheta  ok  oni  ne  adonh^ta  naah  ne  raodighswatheta  n'ongwe.  '"  Aghson  tsidyokaras 
watyoghswathet  ok  yaghten  yeyoyenda-on.  "^  Rayadatogen  ne  Yehovah  ronha-on  ne  ne 
John  ronwayatskwe.  '  Ne  wahhoni  warawe  tsi  rodogense,  ne  ne  aontahharighwatrbri  tsi 
watyoughswathet,  ne  ne  aontyesenhak  agwegon  n'ongwe  raonha  raoriwa  aonteyakawegh- 
daghkonhek.  ^  Yagh  raonha  te  keaghne  ne  etho  kaghswathctsera,  ok  ne  ne  rowanha-on 
n'ahaderighwatrory  tsini  kaghswathetseroten.  "  Ne  naah  ne  togenske  kaghswathetsera, 
1X3  ne  watyakoghswatheta  agwegon  ne  ongvve  ne  ne  oghwhenjage  yakoghwa  eston. 
'"  Oghwlienjage  yeresgwc,  yorighwagwegon  ne  naah  rodeM'eyenbkden,  ok  n'ongwe  yaghten 
howayendcrhe-on.  "  Eghwarawe  tsi  Rawenniyoh,  ok  ne  s'hakowenniyoh  yaghten  hon- 
warighwatsteristha.  '^  Ok  tsinihadi  ronwarighwatsteristha,  rononha  s'hakogwenyon 
tserawi  ne  ne  enhon^don  ne  Yehovah  s'hakoyea-ongonwa,  ne  ne  rononha  agwagh  ne 
teyakaweghdaghkon  ne  raoghseanakon :  ^^  Ok  tsironwanadcwedon  yaghten  ne  kaneg- 
wenghsage,  yaghoni  tsi  yaw^ron  n'Owaron,  yaghoni  tsi-ireghre  n'ongwe,  ok  deaghnon  ne 
Yehovali  tsinihonigonroten.  '■*  Ok  ne  Logos  owaron  waondon  ok  oni  tsi  yakwendcron 
wahhanadayen  (ok  ne  wakwaskaghtho  ne  roagloria,  ne  ne  gloria  tsi  niyought  ne  raonhaon 
ne  rodewedon  ne  Ronihha)  rananon  ne  gracia  ok  oni  ne  togensketsera. 

ON  THE  MOHAWK  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Mohawk,  an  Iroquois  language,  was  spoken  by  the  most  powerful  people  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Five  Nutions.  This  confederacy  is  sometimes  called  "  The  Six  Nations,"  the  Tuscaroras  of  North 
C;u-olina  having  eventually  joined  it ;  but  it  originally  included  only  the  ilohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the 
Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas.  They  resided  on  the  Mohawk  River,  and  the  lakes  which 
still  bear  their  name,  and  extended  their  conquests  to  the  Mississippi,  and  beyond  the  St.  Lav/rence.' 
Greater  indications  of  courage,  energy,  and  intelligence  have  been  manifested  by  these  six  nations  than 
by  any  other  race  of  North  America.  They  were  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Algonquin  tribes,  yet 
always  appear  to  have  maintained  an  ascendancy  over  them,  as  weU  as  over  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 
They  espoused  the  cause  of  the  British  against  the  French  during  the  war  between  the  two  powers ; 
and  by  their  single  prowess  they  counterbalanced  the  advantages  derived  by  the  French  from  the 
alliance  of  the  other  Indian  nations.  In  the  war  of  independence,  they  still  remained  faithful  to 
Britain  ;  and  on  account  of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  that  struggle,  the  IMohawks  were  compelled,  in 
1780,  to  abandon  their  lauds,  and  take  refuge  in  Canada,  where  they  remain  to  this  day.  The  remnant 
of  this  warhke  and  once  formidable  confederacy  cannot  now  exceed  7000  souls ;  whereas,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  six  nations  numbered  40,000  individuals  :  this  astonishing 

1  Encj-c.  Americana,  vol.  vii.  p.  78 
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decrease  In  numbers  is  tlie  result  of  the  destructive  wars  in  wliicli  tlicy  were  perpetually  involved. 
The  languages  respectively  vernacular  to  each  of  these  six  nations  are  all  of  the  Iroquois  stock,  and 
so  closely  resemble  each  other,  that  the  ilohawk  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  said  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  whole  confederacy,  and  likewise  to  the  Hiu'ons  or  Wyandots,  the  southern  branch  of  the  Iroquois 
family.' 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — In  the  year  1700,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Freeman, 
an  exemplary  Calvinist  minister  in  New  York,  devoted  himself  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
Mohawks,  and  translated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  several  chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
into  their  language.  These  translations  lie  presented  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Farts,  who  caused  some  of  the  chapters  to  be  printed,  with  a  portion  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  had  been  translated  into  ]\Iohawk  by  their  missionary,  Mr.  Andrews  :  the 
edition  was  printed  at  New  York  iu  1714.^  The  same  portions  of  Scripture  were  reprinted  with  the 
Liturgy,  in  New  Y'ork,  in  1769  ;  but  Mr.  Freeman's  version  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  said  still  to 
remain  in  MS.  In  1787  another  translation  of  this  Gospel  was  made  by  Joseph  Brant,  a  Mohawk  by 
birth,  called  by  his  people  Tarenyawagon.  This  singular  man  had  been  educated  at  one  of  the 
American  colleges,  and  held  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  British  army  :  it  has  been  said  of  him, 
that  "  if  he  became  a  savage  in  battle,  and  exhibited  the  peculiar  subtlety,  cruelty,  and  power  of 
Indian  deception  while  on  the  war  path,  he  had  the  power  to  sink  into  a  philosophic  calm  in  liis  study." 
His  version  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed,  in  1787,  in  London,  with  a  third  edition  of  the  Liturgy  in 
Mohawk  :  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  English  Government.  Another  edition  of  this  version 
was  published  at  New  Y'ork  in  1829,  by  the  New  York  District  Bible  Society,  in  which  the  Mohawk 
and  Euglish  versions  are  printed  on  opposite  columns  :  by  means  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  clearly 
seen  how  much  the  English  excels  the  Mohawk  language  in  point  of  brevity  and  converseness.  At 
the  close  of  the  volume  is  a  collection  of  sentences,  selected  and  translated  by  Brant,  from  various  parts 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  designed  for  practical  instruction.  The  judgment  evinced  by  Brant  in  this 
selection  proves  that  he  was  theoretically  acquainted  with  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  next  portion  of  the  Scriptures  translated  into  Mohawk  was  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  trans- 
lator, who  also  ranked  as  captain  in  the  British  army,  was  known  to  Europeans  under  the  English 
name  of  John  Norton.  He  was  a  Cherokee  by  birth,  but  in  his  infancy  had  been  naturalised  among 
the  Mohawks,  so  that  the  language  of  his  adopted  nation  (of  whicli  he  was  afterwards  elected  a  chief} 
was  his  vernacular  tongue.  He  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  confirmation  of  the 
grants  under  which  the  Mohawks  obtained  the  Great  River  settlement ;  and  about  the  same  period, 
his  mind  being  directed  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  improvement  of  his  people,  he  commenced  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  of  John  into  JMohawk.  He  drew  his  translation  from  the  English  version,  for  he 
had  from  childhood  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  English  language,  and  had  served  as  interpreter 
to  the  British  army.  In  1804  his  work  was  completed,  and  an  edition  of  2000  copies  was  published, 
with  the  English  version  in  parallel  columns,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  These  cojaies 
were  forwarded  for  distribution  to  diilereut  stations  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  the  <Jhio  and  Oneida 
country.  Another  edition  was  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1818,^  the  correctness  of 
the  version  having  been  attested  by  the  interpreters  in  the  Indian  villages. 

An  intelligent  Mohawk  chief,  named  A.  HiU,  was  engaged,  during  the  year  1826  and  two 
following  years,  in  a  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  and  a  princess  of  the  same  nation,  well  qualified 
for  the  work,  undertook  the  translation  of  the  Acts.'*  No  printed  edition,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  issued  of  any  portion  of  Scripture  till  1832,  when  1000  copies  of  the  three  Epistles  of  St.  John 
(translated  by  the  liev.  Mr.  WiUiams)  were  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  as 
soon  as  evidence  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  translation.  During  the  same  year  Hill's 
version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  committed  to  the  press,  after  having  been  submitted  to  the 
correction  of  J.  A.  Wilkes,  jun.,  of  Grand  River,  Canada  West.  The  edition  was  printed  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  English  version,  at  the  expense  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Society,  Methodist  church, 
New  York.  The  same  Society  pubUshed,  in  1835,  at  New  York,  a  version  of  the  Acts  and  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  translated  by  Hill,  and  corrected  by  Wm.  Hess  and  J.  A.  Wilkes,  jun.  In 
1835  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  in  1836  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians, 
and  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  were  pubHshed  by  the  same  Society :  the  translation  was  executed 

'  Fifteenth  Report  of  British  and  Foreigrn  Bible  Society,  p.  237.  ^  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Biile  Society,  vol.  tu.  p.  493. 

2  Humphrey's  Historical  Account  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of     *  Twenty-fourth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  xcv. 
the  Gospel,  p.  302. 
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by  IIcss,  an  educated  Mohawk,  and  corrected  by  Wilkes.  The  Mohawks  are  thus  in  possession  of 
nearly  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  complete  edition  of  the  entire 
Scriptures  will  soon  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

As  to  the  eflects  proilucod  by  the  perusal  of  the  Mohawk  translations,  we  have  the  following 
testimony  from  the  Kev.  Mr.  Ryerson,  of  Canada  : — "  The  portion  of  the  Scriptures  (says  he)  that  has 
been  given  to  the  Mohawks  has  made  them,  in  many  respects,  a  people  prepared  for  the  l^ord.  AMien 
the  missionaries  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  them,  they  found  several  of  them  in  the  same 
interesting  state  of  mind  as  Peter  found  Cornelius ;  and  considerable  numbers  gave  evidence  of  their 
liaving  become  real  Christians."'  And  it  has  been  stated,  as  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  prompt  and 
independent  spirit  of  these  children  of  the  forest,  that,  when  the  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  first 
introduced  among  them,  the  ]\Iohawks  at  Caughnawaga  village,  in  Lower  Canada,  being  members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  convened  a  council  of  their  chiefs,  to  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  receiving 
the  Scriptures,  and  unanimously  resolved,  that  all  their  people  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  accept  of 
the  Gospel.^ 


SENECA. 

The  Iroquois  languages  are  less  soft  and  flowing  than  the  Algonquin-Lenape,  but  are  characterised 
by  their  masculine  and  sonorous  articulations.  To  the  Iroquois  family  belongs  the  Seneca,  a  language 
spoken  by  one  of  the  six  nations,  whose  original  seat  was  in  the  province  of  New  York.  The  Senecas 
are  now  dispossessed  of  their  ancient  territories,  but  they  still  own  some  reservations  in  Western  New 
York,  on  Cataraugus  Creek,  and  on  Buffalo  Creek  ;  and  a  few  of  them  reside  in  Ohio.*  According  to 
the  Ne  laguhnigoagesgwathah  (^Mental  Elevator),  a  Seneca  miscellany  of  religious  and  general 
information,  conducted  by  the  missionaries,  the  total  population  of  aU  the  Senecas  of  New  York,  in 
1845,  was  2630 ;  in  1846,  2720; — denoting  an  increase  of  births  over  deaths  in  one  year  of  ninety 
souls. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  has  been  translated  into  the  Seneca  tongue  by  T.  S.  Harris,  of  the  American 
Board,  aided  by  a  Seneca  young  man  educated  at  the  mission-school ;  an  edition  of  500  copies  was 
printed  at  New  York,  in  1829,  for  the  American  Bible  Society.  An  edition  of  500  copies  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  Seneca,  has  also  been  printed  by  the  American  Tract  Society.  Except  the 
Mohawk,  no  translation  has  been  made  into  any  other  Iroquois  language.  A  translation,  ostensibly  in 
Oneida,  of  the  English  Prayer-book  has  been  effected  by  the  Rev.  Solomon  Davis,  missionary  to  the 
Oneidas,  at  Duck  Creek,  Wisconsin  ;  but  this  translation,  though  intelligible  to  the  people  of  his 
charge,  is  not  written  in  pure  Oneida,  nor  indeed  in  any  dialect  ever  spoken  by  the  six  nations.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Iroquois  languages  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  that  the  tribes  to  whom  they 
are  respectively  vernacular  are  able  to  converse  together.  The  Mohawk  and  Seneca  versions  being  thus 
more  or  less  accessible  to  all  the  Iroquois  nations,  supply  the  place  of  translations  in  the  other  Iroquois 
languages. 

'  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixxxvi.         2  Facts  respecting  certain  Versions,  by  T.  P.  Piatt,  Esq.,  p.  19. 
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CHEROKEE. 

Geographical  Extent  and  Statistics. — The  Cherokees,  at  the  time  they  first  became 
known  to  Europeans,  occupied  an  extensive  territory  situated  north  and  south  of  the  south-westerly 
continuation  of  the  Appalaclrian  Mountains,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Cherokee  or  Tennessee  River. 
They  were  less  averse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  the  more  northern  Indian  nations ;  but,  like 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  they  were  perpetually  involved  in  war  with  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
During  the  war  of  independence  they  fought  under  the  British  banner,  but  they  afterwards  sided  with 
the  Americans.  It  is  said,  that  since  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Europeans,  and  notwithstanding 
successive  cessions  of  part  of  their  territory,  their  number,  at  least  during  the  last  forty  years,  has  been 
increased.'  In  1762  their  warriors  were  estimated  at  2300  ;  but  Adair  was  informed  that,  forty  years 
previously,  they  had  numbered  6000.  The  latest  estimate  of  the  Indian  war-department  represents 
the  Cherokee  nation  as  consisting  of  15,000  souls,  exclusive  of  about  1200  negro  slaves  belonging  to 
them.  Many  of  the  Cherokees  have  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  lands  given  them  by  the 
United  States  in  exchange  for  their  possessions  east  of  that  river.  Civilisation  it  making  rapid  progress 
among  them ;  and  they  now  possess  written  laws  in  their  own  language,  which  seem  likely  to  supersede 
their  ancient  customs  and  traditions. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — The  Cherokee,  the  Creek  or  Muskogee,  and  the 
Chocktaw  languages,  with  the  dialects  of  some  petty  tribes  spoken  in  their  vicinity,  are  connected  by  so 
many  points  of  affinity,  as  to  be  considered,  philologically  as  well  as  geographically,  a  distinct  branch 
or  family  of  the  American  class  of  languages.  With  reference  to  their  geographical  position,  they  have 
been  designated  the  Appalachian  or  Floridian  group.  Dr.  Barton  regarded  Chei'okee  as  an  Iroquois 
language,  and  even  Gallatin  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  opinion  ;  but,  although  there  are  points  of 
similarity  in  these  as  in  aU  other  American  languages,  the  direct  affinities  between  Cherokee  and  the 
Iroquois  languages  are  comparatively  few  and  remote.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  Cherokee  language,  on  accoimt  of  the  complexity  of  its  forms.  It  is  encumbered 
with  a  dual  number ;  and  in  the  simple  conjugation  of  the  present  of  the  indicative,  including  the 
pronoun  in  the  nominative  and  oblique  cases,  there  are  no  less  than  seventy  distinct  forms.-  There  are 
likewise  various  other  nice  distinctions  to  be  noted  in  reference  to  the  verb,  the  forms  of  which  denote 
whether  the  object  be  animate  or  inanimate,  whether  or  not  the  person  spoken  of  is  expected  to  hear 
what  is  said,  and  other  particulars.^  A  very  ingenious  alphabet,  admirably  adapted  to  express  the 
sounds  of  this  language,  has  been  invented  by  a  native  Cherokee,  named  Sequoyah,  but  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Guess.  It  consists  of  eighty-five  chai-acters,  and  each  character  denotes  an 
entire  syllable.  As  all  the  articulations  in  the  language  are  included  in  this  alphabet,  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance with  the  eighty-five  characters  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  enable  a  learner  to  read  Clierokee.  With 
respect  to  sound,  it  is  a  strongly-articulated  language,  and  the  sibilant  decidedly  predominates.  Every 
Cherokee  syllable  ends  in  a  vocal  or  nasal  articulation,  and  there  are  no  other  double  consonants  but  tl 
or  dl  and  ts,  and  combinations  of  s  with  four  or  five  different  consonants. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language.^ — The  first  portion  of  the  Scriptures  printed 
in  this  language  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1832,  and  a 
third  in  1840  ;  but  the  year  of  its  first  appearance  is  not  specified,  neither  is  the  name  of  the  translator 
generally  known.  The  three  editions  were  published  at  the  Arkansas  IMission-press,  Park  Hill,  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  In  1833  a  version  of  the  Acts 
was  published  for  the  same  Society,  at  New  Echota,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  in 
concert  with  Ehas  Boudinot,  an  educated  Cherokee.  A  version  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  carefully  pre- 
pared by  the  same  translators  from  the  Greek  original,  was  published  at  the  Arkansas  Mission-press  in 
1838  ;  and  this  edition,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  American  Board,  was  aided  by  a  grant 
from  the  American  Bible  Society.  This  Gospel  was  reprinted  at  the  same  press  in  1840,  and  again  in 
1841.  In  1844  a  volume,  containing  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  and  various 
detached  portions  of  Scripture,  was  printed  at  the  Arkansas  Mission-press,  Park  Hill,  for  the  American 
Board :  this  and  all  the  above-mentioned  editions  were  printed  in  the  Cherokee  character.  Further 
assistance  towards  printing  the  Scriptures  in  Cherokee  was  afforded,  in  1845,  by  the  American  Bible 

>  Archaeologia  Americana,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.  -  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society  for  18iS,  p.  rvvri 
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Society ;  and  the  superintendence  of  the  work  was  undertaken  by  tlic  Kev.  S.  Worcester,  who  had,  as 
has  been  stated,  translated  part  oC  the  New  Testament  into  Cherokee,  and  who  had  resided  many  years 
as  a  missionary  among  the  people  sj)eaking  that  language.  Editions,  consisting  of  6000  copies  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  of  5000  copies  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippiaus  and  Colossians,  with  the 
First  and  Second  I'lpistles  of  Peter,  were  printed  in  1848  ;  but,  although  three  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Cherokee  was  accomplislied,  no  notice  has  been  yet 
received  respecting  the  comjjlotion  of  the  entire  version  at  press.' 

Comparatively  few  details  have  been  transmitted  concerning  the  results  of  the  perusal  of  the 
Cherokee  portions  of  Scripture  now  in  circulation  :  but  that  these  portions  arc  valued  by  the  Cherokees 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  a  Bible  Society  has  been  organised  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
every  member  of  their  nation  to  read  what  has  been  printed  in  their  language  of  the  Word  of  God. 
It  was  stated,  in  18-47,  that  the  number  of  converted  natives  in  connection  with  the  Cherokee  Mission 
was  about  240  souls  ;'^  but  it  is  probable  that  many  more  have  since  been  added  to  the  Church. 


C  H  0  C  K  T  A  W. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    CHOCKTAW    VEKSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Ummona  ka  Anumpa  lift  ahanta  mrt,  Anumpa  \wt  Chihowa  ya  ai  iba  clirfa  tok : 
mihmvt  Anumpa  hash  ot  Chihowa  ya  tok.  ^  Yvmmak  inh  hosh  vmmona  ka  Chihowa  ya 
ai  iba  cht-fa  tok.  ^  Yt^mmak  atuk  mak  o  nan  okhjha  k«t  toba  tok ;  yohmi  ka  nana  kvt 
toba  tok  vt  yi'mmak  o  keyn  hokvno  ik  tobo  ki  tok.  ''  Ywmmak  oka  isht  ai  okchaya  y«t 
asha  tok :  yohmi  ka  isht  ai  okchaya  yt'mmak  asli  ot  hatak  puta  ka  in  tohwikeli  ya  tok. 
''  Mihmi't  toliwikeU  liash  ot  ai  okhUhka  ya  a  toliommi ;  yolimi  ka  okhhhka  yvt  ycmmak 
ash  o  ik  akostinincho  ki  tok.  ''  Hatak  Chan  liohchifo  hosh,  Cliihowa  nana  aiahni  ho  aya 
tok.  '  Yiunma  puUa  tuk  mak  o  hatak  vi  momrt  yinima  hi  o,  ywmmak  asli  osli  nan  atokolit 
osh  Nan-tohwikeH  ash  atokowa  anola  chi  hosh  aya  tok.  **  Yvmmak  osh  Nan-tohwikeh 
mih  mak  a  tok  keyu ;  amba  Nan-tohwikeU  yymma  atokowa  anola  chj  mak  osh  aya  tok. 
"  Yakni  pakna  hatak  vl  ai  vtta  hoka  mominchit  in  tohwikelichi,  yjjmmak  osh  Nan-toh\vikeH 
ahh  mak  a  tok.  '"  Yrmmak  atuk  mak  o  yakni  vi  toba  tok  o,  yakni  a  ai  alianta  ma,  yakni 
^'t  yvmmak  ash  ik  ithano  ki  tok.  "  Yrmmak  oki't  ay^t  ilap  immi  t-hleha  ho  im  via  ma, 
immi  i-hleha  hash  osh  ik  i  yimmo  ki  tok.  '^  Amba  laua  kaniohmi  hosh  ahninchit,  ilapo 
hohchifo  ha  i  yimmi  hokcno,  Chihowa  ushi  dileha  toba  chi  mak  o  isht  ai  dhpesa  ka  ima 
tok  ;  "  Issish  ak  o  keyu,  mikmi't  haknip  nan  ahni  keyu,  micha  hatak  osh  nan  ahni  keyu 
ho,  y;numak  dkvl  toba  tok ;  amba  Chihowa  yak  a  tok.  "  Micha  Anumpa  hash  ot  nipi  yo 
toba  cha,  nan  isht  i  kana,  micha  nana  aiahlika  aienrt  isht  alotowa  hosh  pi  takla  ahanta 
tok :  yohmi  na  isht  a  holitopa  ya,  Iki  a  Ushi  vt  achi-fa  ilia  cha  ai  isht  a  holitopa  chatuk 
mak  o,  chiyuhmi  ho  e  pihisa  tok. 

ON  THE  CHOCKTAW  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Geograthical  Extent  and  Statistics. — A  large  extent  of  territory,  stretching  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Cumberland  Kiver,  if  not  to  the  Ohio,  and  bounded  west  by  the  Mississippi,  and  east  by 

'  Report  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1819,  p.  ?9.  -  Boole's  Year  Book  of  Missions,  p.  271. 
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the  country  of  the  Chcrokees  and  Creeks,  constituted  the  ancient  area  of  the  Chocktaw  language.  The 
Chicasas,  a  people  politically  distinct  from  the  Chocktaws,  but  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
evidently  belonging  to  the  same  stock,  occupied  the  north  of  tliis  territory.  AU  the  southern  portions 
were  inhabited  by  the  Chocktaws,  sometimes  called  Flatheads,  from  a  practice  prevalent  among  them, 
in  common  with  other  Indian  tribes,  of  artificially  flattening  the  head  in  infancy.  The  Chocktaws 
have  been  always  more  addicted  to  agriculture  than  to  warfare  or  the  chase.  As  early  as  the  year  1772 
they  were  considered  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  They  did 
not  disdain  to  assist  their  wives  in  the  labours  of  the  field ;  and  Bernard  Romans,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Florida,  says  of  them,  that  they  might  be  considered  as  a  nation  of  farmers  rather  than  of 
savages.  "  Their  way  of  life  in  general  (remarked  that  old  writer)  may  be  called  industrious ;  they 
will  do  what  no  other  uncompelled  savage  will  do,  that  is,  work  in  the  field  to  raise  grain."  The 
number  of  Chocktaws  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  estimated  by  B.  Romans  at  less  than  3000  :  according 
to  the  latest  estimate  of  the  war-department,  the  Chocktaw  nation  consists  of  18,500  souls,  of  which 
number  about  15,000  are  abeady  settled  on  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  allotted  to  them  by  the 
United  States,  on  condition  of  their  ceding  certain  portions  of  their  ancient  territories. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language. — Although  this  language  is  constructed  upon  the  same 
grammatical  principles  as  all  the  other  American  languages,  its  uniform  system  of  inflections,  and  its 
peculiar  method  of  compounding  words,  render  it  more  simple  and  easier  of  acquisition  to  Europeans 
than  any  other  language  of  its  class.  It  is  comparatively  free  from  the  perplexing  multiplicity  of  forms 
which  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  learner  in  most  of  the  cognate  languages.  The  termmations  of 
words  are  not  varied  under  the  two  general  divisions  of  animated  beings  and  of  inanimate  objects. 
Gender  is  denoted  by  affixing  to  the  noun  a  distinct  word  signifying  male  or  female.  Nouns  have  no 
plural  form  ;  but  this  defect  is  supplied  sometimes  by  affixing  a  word  indicative  of  multitude,  sometimes 
by  adding  the  plural  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  verbs  and  adjectives, 
many  of  which,  especially  the  former,  are  susceptible  of  inflections  denoting  plurality.'  There  are  no 
prepositions,  their  oftlce  being  in  this,  as  in  other  American  languages,  subserved  by  verbal  inflections ; 
but  there  are  several  inseparable  particles  which  are  employed,  as  in  our  own  language,  in  the  formation 
of  compoimd  words.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  comparative  simplicity  of  its  structure,  that  the 
Chocktaw  has  been  adojsted  by  the  French,  as  a  general  medium  of  communication  with  all  the  Indian 
tribes  residing  near  the  Chocktaw  country. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — Several  detached  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  summaries  of  Scriptural  history  have,  at  various  times,  been  printed  in  Chocktaw,  and 
inserted  in  books  of  elementary  instruction.  The  first  separate  edition  of  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
in  this  language  consisted  of  a  version  of  the  Acts,  which  appeared  at  Boston  in  1839,  at  the  exjaense 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  translation  had  been  drawn  from 
tlie  original,  and  bore  many  indications  of  the  care  with  which  it  had  been  executed  :  a  detailed  table 
of  contents,  and  other  useful  notices,  were  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  An  edition  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  and  another  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  appeared  at  the  Park  HiU  Mission-press, 
the  one  in  1841,  and  the  other  in  1843.  The  Gospels,  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  considered 
falthfid  representations  of  the  original,  were  printed  separately,  at  Boston,  during  the  year  1845,  for 
the  American  Board.  In  1849  an  edition,  in  2000  copies,  of  a  Chocktaw  version  of  the  entire  New 
Testament  was  printed  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  translation  had  been  efiected  by  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Wright  and  his  fellow-missionaries  :  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  was  obtained  as  to  the 
value  of  the  work,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  extensive  usefulness.^ 

1  Archacologia  Americana,  vol.  ii.  p.  352.  "  Forty-sixth  Report  of  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxxix. 


DACOTA,   OR   SIOUX. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  DACOTA,  OR  SIOUX,  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Otokahe  ekta  "Wicoie  kin  hce ;  Wicoie  kin  he  Wakantanka  kici  iin,  qa  Wicoie  kin 
lie  Wakantanka  kin  ee.     ^  Otokalie  cliantanhan  najin  Wakantanka  kici  un  kin  liee. 

*  He  eciyatanlian  taku  owasin  kagapi  qa  taku  kin  tokan  tanhan  takudan  kagapi  xni. 

*  Wiconi  kin  iho  liee.  Wiconi  kin  he  wicaxta  iyojanjan  kin  iho  hee.  ^  lyoyanpa  kin 
hee  otpaze  cin  en  oradesya  un  tuka  otpaze  cin  he  iyomnkiyapi  xni.  ^  Wicaxta  wan  Jan 
eciyapi  e  Wakantanka  wakiconze  5a  u  xi.  '  Hi  kin  he  wayuotanin  hi,  iyoyanpa  kin 
oyake  kta,  hecen  on  taku  owasin  iye  eciyatanhan  wowicada  kta.  ^  lyoyanpa  kin  he  iye 
nxi,  tuka  iyoyanpa  kin  he  yaotanin  kta  e  u  xipi.  "  lyoyanpa  rincake  cin  hee,  wicaxta 
owasin  toka  wicatonpi  ehantanhan  iyoyanpa  wicaye  cin  hee.  ^°  lyoyanpa  kin  he  oyate 
owasin  en  un  qa  lyoyanpa  kin  he  oyate  owasin  wicakaga  tuka  oyate  kin  sdonyapi  xni. 
"  Tipi  tawa  kin  ekta  wicahi  tuka  iyowinkiyapi  xni.  ^^  Tona  iyowinkiyapi  kin  hena 
Wakantanka  cinca  wicaya  yakonpi  kta  e  okihi  Avicaya,  tona  iye  caje  wicadapi  kin  hena. 
^^  We  eciyatanhan  wicatonpi  xni,  qa  nakun  wicaxta  tawacin  kin  eciyatanhan  xni; 
Wakantanka  tawacin  kin  hecedan  eciyatanhan  wicatonpi.  ■■*  Wicoie  kin  he  wicacerpi 
kagapi,  unkiyepi  kin  en  ounye ;  wowicake  waxteya  un.  Wootanin  tawa  kin  wanunya- 
kapi,  wootanin  kin  he  Cihintku  ixnana  icaga  Atkuku  eciyatanhan  u  kin  he  iyececa. 

ON  THE  DACOTA,  OR  SIOUX,  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  Sioux  race,  comprising  upwards  of  50,000  individuals,  is  divided  into  four  distinct  nations, 
namely,  the  Winebagos,  the  Dacotas  or  Sioux  Proper,  the  Assiniljoins,  and  the  Osagcs,  with  the  lowas 
and  other  kindred  tribes  ;  all  of  whom  reside  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Tlie  only  languages  of  this 
family  into  which  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  are  those  of  the  Sioux  Proper  and  of  the  lowas. 
The  former  call  themselves  Dacotas,  and  sometimes  Ochente  Shakoans,  or  Seven  Fires,  probably  because 
they  are  divided  into  seven  tribes.  They  dwell  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  on  the  St.  Peter's  River, 
and  some  are  found  as  far  west  as  the  Missouri.  In  number  they  have  been  estimated  at  20,000. 
They  do  not  cultivate  the  soil ;  but,  although  erratic  in  their  habits  and  addicted  to  warfare,  they  are 
less  sanguinary  and  ferocious  than  the  Indian  nations  east  of  the  Mississippi.  A  marked  difference  in 
this  respect  is  said,  in  fact,  to  exist  between  the  tribes  dwelling  east  and  west  of  that  river, — all  the 
nations  of  the  western  prairie  being  less  fierce  and  cruel  in  their  practices  than  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Prisoners  taken  in  war  are  put  to  death  by  all  savages,  but  the  revolting  custom  of  subjecting 
them  for  whole  days  to  excruciating  tortures  does  not  prevail  among  any  people  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Dacota  differs  from  its  cognate  languages  chiefly  in  its  peculiar  method  of  forming  the  plural, 
which  process  consists  simply  in  affixing  the  termination  pee;  e.g.  watah,  a  canoe,  watahpee,  canoes.' 
A  whole  sentence  in  the  singular  number  would  be  rendered  plural  throughout  by  affixing  this  termi- 
nation to  tlic  last  word,  whether  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective. 

No  edition  of  any  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  tliis  language  was  printed  till  1839  ;  but  during 
that  year  the  following  editions  were  published  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  the  expense  of  the  American 

1  Transactions  of  American  EtUnolo^cal  Society  for  IS-IS,  p.  cxxix. 
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Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions: — 1.  A  volume  of  Old  Testament  Extracts,  chiefly 
selected  from  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the  Psalms,  translated  from  the  French  version  of  the  Bible,  by 
Joseph  Renville,  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dr.  Williamson.  2.  The  History  of  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,  extracted  and  translated  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  by  S.  W.  and  G.  H.  Pond,  educated 
natives.  3.  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  translated  orally  by  J.  Renville,  and  wi'itten  at  his  dictation  by 
Dr.  WiUiamson.  Three  years  after  the  issue  of  these  editions,  a  complete  version  of  Genesis,  with 
some  of  the  Psalms,  was  printed  at  Cincinnati  for  the  American  Board ;  this  translation  had  been 
drawn  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  and  Mr.  J.  Renville. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  John,  and  the  book  of  Revelation  were  translated  about  the 
same  period,  from  the  Greek,  by  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  A.  M. :  this  version  was  printed  in  one  volume,  at 
Cincinnati,  in  1843,  for  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Dacota  does  not  appear  to  be  yet  completed. 


IOWA. 

The  Iowa  is  a  Sioux  dialect,  closely  allied  to  the  Dacota,  spoken  by  the  lowas  or  Pahoja  {Grey 
Snoiv),  a  nation  of  the  Sioux  race,  who  reside  north  of  the  river  Des  Moines.  Many  of  the  lowas, 
however,  have  joined  the  Ottoes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte,  and  are  even  said  (although  no  proof 
has  been  aSbrded  of  the  assertion)  to  have  adopted  the  language  of  that  people.'  The  number  of  the 
lowas  has  been  computed  at  1200.  Five  chapters  only  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  have  been  trans- 
lated into  this  language.  These  chapters  were  translated  by  Messrs.  Irvin  and  Hamilton,  missionaries 
among  the  lowas  on  the  Missouri,  in  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States.  Some  Iowa  hymns,  a  primer,  and  part  of  an  Iowa  grammar, 
have  been  already  pubhshed :  and  the  completion  of  the  Iowa  version  of  the  New  Testament  is 
anticipated  with  much  mterest. 


PAWNEE. 

The  Pawnee  language  is  vernacular  to  two  nations,  the  Pawnees  Proper  and  the  Ricaras  or 
Arlcaras,  sometimes  called  Black  Pawnees.  The  former  inhabit  the  country  on  the  Platte,  west  of  the 
Ottoes  and  Omahows,  and  have  three  villages  on  the  Loup,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Platte.  The 
Ricari  villages  are  situated  on  the  Missouri,  in  latitude  46°  30'.-  Both  nations  cultivate  the  soil :  their 
collective  population  may  amount  to  9500  souls.  The  language  has  distinctive  peculiarities  of  its  own, 
and  differs  from  any  of  the  other  idioms  of  its  class  that  have  hitherto  been  examined.  The  Gospel  of 
Mark  has  been  translated  by  the  missionaries  stationed  on  the  Platte,  under  the  sanction  of  the  American 
Board  :^  but  although  the  Pawnees  have  evinced  great  readiness  to  receive  religious  instruction,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  printed  edition  has  yet  been  issued  in  their  language. 


MEXICAN,   OE   AZTEC. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  MEXICAN,  OR  AZTEC,  VERSION. 

St.  LUKE,  Chap.  vi.  v.  27  to  38. 

^^  Tel  namech  illiuia  amehuantin  in  an  nech  caqui:  xi  quin  tlazotlacan  in  amo 
tecocolicahuan,  xi  yec  tlachihuacan  inca  in  aquiqu^  amech  cocolia,  ^*  Xic  yec  itocan 
i  aquin  amo  an  mech  yec  itoa,  yhuan  xi  tlatlatlatican  impainpa  in  aquique  an  mech 
ilihuiz  te  illuiia.  ^*  Yliuan  in  aquin  mitz  caina  tlatziniz  zic  tlali  li  in  occecapal  mo  ixtel 
maquitlatzini.  Yhuan  in  aquin  qui  nequi  mitz  quixtiliz  in  mo  aya,  amo  xic  tzacuili 
qui  liuicaz  no  yu  qui  in  mo  hueyac  tiaquen,  nozo  in  mo  coton.  '"  Mochi  tlacatl  mitz 
itlaniliz  in  tlen  tic  pia,  xic  maca :  yliuan  in  aquin  mitz  anilia  in  tlen  mo  huax  ca,  ano 
occepa  xic  itlanili.  ^^  Tel  quenami  an  qui  nequi  yec  tlachihuazque  in  tlatlacame  an 
moca,  no  yucon  xi  yectlachihuacan  inca  in  iehuantin.  ^"  Auh  in  tla  an  quin  tlazotla  in 
aquiqu^  an  mech  tlazotla,  ^tlen  tel  an  qui  cuapantia?  ipampa  in  tlatlacoanime  no  mo 
nehuan  tlazotla.  ^^  Yhuan  in  tla  an  yec  tlachihua  inca  in  aquiqu^  am  mech  yec  tlachi- 
huilia,  I  tlen  tel  an  quimo  tenhuizque  ?  ipampa  in  tlatlacoani  no  yiicon  quichihua. 
^*  Yhuan  intla  an  quin  tlatlanetia  in  aquique  an  quinemilia  amech  tlatlanetizque,  i  tlen 
an  quimotenhuizque  ?  ipampa  in  tlacoanine  no  yu  mo  nehuan  tla  netia  ica  no  yu  qui 
celizque  tlatlanetiloni.  ^'  Xi  quin  tlazotlacan  in  amo  tecocolicahuan :  xi  yec  tlachi- 
huacan, yhuan  xi  te  tlanetican,  yhuan  amo  ica  on  itla  tlacuep  cayotl  an  qui  temnachi 
azque ;  yhuan  in  amo  tlaxtlahuil  yez  miec,  an  yezque  am  ipilhuan  in  cenca  huecapan 
Teotl,  ipampa  in  yehuatzin  cuali  inca  i  actlazocamatini  yhuan  in  acqualme.  ^^  Tel  xi 
yecan  an  te  icnoittani  quenami  in  a  mo  tatzin  teic  noittani.  ^'  Amo  xic  nequican  an 
tenemiliz  yeyecozque  ihuan  amo  an  nemiliz  yeyecolozque :  amo  xi  te  tlatzontequUican 
yhuan  amo  an  tlatzontequililozque ;  xi  te  tlapopolhuican  yhuan  an  an  tlapopolhuil- 
ozque.  ^'^  Xi  tlatemacacan  yhuan  an  macozque :  tlatamachihualoni  qualli,  telinqui 
yhuan  tlahuihuixoli  yhuan  tzonequi  qui  macazqu^  in  amo  yoUo.  Ypampa  zanyeye  in 
(vara)  tlatamachiliualoni  ica  antetlatamachihuLlizqu^  antlatainachihualozque. 

ON  THE  MEXICAN,  OR  AZTEC,  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Mexican,  or  Aztec  language  was  spoken  in  tlie 
valley  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  country  immediately  adjacent  on  the  east  and  south.  It  stiU  prevails  in 
the  states  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tabasco,  of  which  the  collective  population  was  estimated,  in 
1837,  at  1,725,000.  Spanish,  however,  is  the  language  of  the  white  population,  and  the  general 
medium  of  intercourse  in  these  states,  as  well  as  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  repubUc  of  Mexico,  the 
]\Iexican  and  Otomi  languages  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  native  Indians.  The  ilexican  langauge  is 
also  still  spoken  in  a  district  of  New  Mexico,  where  a  colony  of  native  ]\Iexicans  have  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  preserved  the  use  of  their  ancient  vernacular  tongue.  Many  monuments  of  archi- 
tectural skill  still  remain,  to  prove  that  at  one  period  the  Slexicans  had  attained  to  some  degi-ee  of 
civilisation ;  yet,  whatever  may  have  been  their  advance  in  the  arts  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  the  Hght 
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wliicli  can  come  only  from  above  was  not  vouchsafed  to  this  people  ;  for  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that 
they  oiFered  human  victims,  and  even  their  own  children,  to  their  imaginary  deities.  These  revoltinor 
practices  have  now  fallen  into  disuse ;  but  in  other  respects  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  native  Mexicans  remains  the  same  as  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  characterised  by  apathetic  indolence,  by  blind  subjection  to  their  superiors,  and  by  extreme 
superstition,  having  merely  exchanged  their  ancient  idolatrous  rites  for  the  shows  and  mummeries  of 
the  Eomish  Church. 

The  Mexicans,  even  at  the  brightest  period  of  their  history,  were  not  possessed  of  the  art  of 
writing,  unless  a  rude  species  of  picture-writing  be  worthy  of  that  name.  Alphabetical  characters  they 
had  none ;  but,  since  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  Roman  letters  and  the  Spanish  system  of  orthography 
have  been  adopted  in  writing  this  language.  Mexican,  in  fact,  may  now  be  called  almost  a  Uterary 
language ;  for  Clavijero  informs  us  that,  during  the  period  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  years,  no 
fewer  than  forty-foiu-  authors  compiled  Mexican  grammars  and  lexicons,  and  composed  treatises  in 
Mexican  on  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  some  of  which  were  committed  to  the  press.  These  works  afford 
abundant  evidence  in  proof  that  Jlexican  posseseses  the  same  characteristic  features  as  the  other 
American  languages,  and  that  with  respect  to  its  internal  structure  it  is  closely  allied  to  them.  It  is, 
however,  distinguished  from  all  the  other  idioms  of  its  class  by  the  possession  of  a  special  form,  called 
the  "  reverential,"  which  pervades  the  whole  language,  and  is  found  in  no  other  language  of  America. 
"  High-soimding  titles  (it  has  been  observed),  and  certain  special  expressions  of  respect  towards  men  in 
power,  or  superior  classes,  are  found  in  every  language ;  but  this  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  in 
which  every  word  uttered  by  the  inferior  reminds  him  of  his  social  position."  '  This  peculiarity  of  the 
language  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  the  artificial  state  of  society  that  existed  in  ancient  I\Iexico,  and  of 
the  subordination  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  was  held  by  the  rulers.  With  respect  to  enunciation, 
Mexican  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of  all  the  sounds  represented  by  the  letters  h,  d,  f,  r,  and  the 
Spanish  J, •  and  the  letter  </,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is  sounded  like  h} 

Notwithstanding  the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  by  whom,  according 
to  Robertson,  16,000,000  natives  were  sacrificed  under  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  some  feeble  efforts  were 
made  by  individuals  of  that  nation  to  bestow  on  the  surviving  Mexicans  a  portion  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  their  own  language.  Didacus  de  S.  Maria,  a  Dominican  friar  and  vicar  of  the  province  of  Mexico 
(who  died  1579),  is  said  to  have  translated  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  into  Mexican ;  and  Louis 
Rodriguez,  a  Franciscan  friar,  prepared  a  translation  of  the  Proverbs  and  other  iragments.*  These 
translations,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  printed,  and  probably  are  not  now  extant.  In  1829 
another  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  commenced  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Thomson,  agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Bishop  of  Puebla  not  only  favoured  the  undertaking,  but 
consented  to  superintend  the  work  ;  and  he  appointed  three  persons  (one  of  whom  was  professor  of  the 
Mexican  language  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  Puebla,  the  other  rector  of  a  parish  at  some  distance 
from  Puebla,  and  the  third  a  competent  Mexican  scholar),  to  execute  the  translation.  Unhappily,  the 
bishop  died  in  1830,  and  the  only  portion  of  Scripture  that  has  hitherto  been  printed  in  Mexican 
consists  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  The  translation  was  made  about  the  year  1829,  by  Dr.  Pazos 
Kanki,  and  a  small  edition  of  250  copies  was  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

'  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society  for  1845,  p.  3S.  2  Transactions  of  American  Ethuolosical  Society  for  IS-lo,  p.  215. 

3  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  v.  p.  151. 


OTOM  I. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    OTOMI    LANGUAGE. 

•      THE  LORD'S  PEAYER. 

M'a  Ta,ali6,  ge  gi'btji  y'a  M'ahettzi :  d'anhnoenm'aiis'M  'ani  thuhu :  db'aeheg'ahd  'ani 
zunda  'Bqi :  dr'aqha  'ani  hnee,  sind'angif  gua  m'a  H'Bi  te'angit  M'ahettzi.  M'a  hmeg'ahe 
tatt  'iiB  p;i  rijqhe  n'a  rapaya :  ha  punngg'ahd  m'a  ndup'atehe,  te'angwg'ahe  dripunnb'ahe 
H  m'a  ndup'atehe  :  ha  'yogihog'ahe  g'atzohe  qha  n'a  ttzoccedi  m'an'ni?  pa3hceg'ahe  a 
hingihd.     Dr'aqha,  Hezu. 

ON  THE  OTOMI  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  OtomI  language  is  spoken  in  the  states  of  Qucretaro,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Guanajuato,  Tamau- 
lipas,  and  part  of  Zacatccas,  all  of  wliicli  form  part  of  the  federal  republic  of  Mexico.'  About  200,000 
inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Mexico  are  likewise  said  to  speak  this  language,  as  their  vernacular  tongue.- 
The  Otomi  Indians,  like  the  other  natives  of  the  Mexican  republic,  make  an  outward  profession  of 
Roman  ('atholicism,  but  they  are  said  to  be  the  least  civilised  nation  in  this  portion  of  the  American 
continent.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  SjDanish  conquest,  when  they  were  found  intermixed  with  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Tlascalans,  their  social  position  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, — 
an  inferiority  which  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  their  language,  by 
which,  it  is  said,  the  development  of  their  intellectual  faculties  has  been  impeded.'  The  Otomi  language 
is  remarkable  for  its  monosyllabic  structure,  and  for  some  curious  though  remote  afEnities  apparently 
connecting  it  with  the  Chinese.  Although  we  find  words  of  two,  and  even  three,  syllables  in  its 
vocalnilary,  these  have  all  been  proved  to  be  compounded  words,  of  which  each  of  the  component 
syllables  has  a  distinct  meaning,  and  may  be  used  as  a  separate  word.  The  noims  and  verbs  are  totally 
inflexible.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  prefix  i/a,  of  which  the  singular  form 
is  na  ;  e.  g.  na  ye,  the  hand;  ya  ye,  the  hands.'^  In  abstract  nouns,  expressing  some  quality  of  the  mind, 
the  prefix  na  is  converted  into  sa.  The  verb,  having  no  inflexions  of  its  own,  is  conjugated  by  the  aid 
of  about  fourteen  particles,  by  some  authors  regarded  as  pronouns.  By  means  of  these  particles  or 
pronouns,  not  only  the  persons  and  number,  but  even  the  variations  of  tense  are  indicated  ;  and  in  this 
respect  Otomi  differs  from  all  other  American  languages.  It  possesses,  however,  many  grammatical 
features  in  common  with  them  ;  and  all  the  peculiarities  which,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to  isolate  it 
from  the  American  group,  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  monosyllabic  character  of  its  structure. 

An  attempt  to  procure  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  language  was  made  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  during  the  years  1828  and  1829.  Wliether  a  com- 
mencement was  actually  made  in  this  translation  remains  doubtful ;  it  is  certain  that  no  portion 
of  it  was  completed.  Fui'ther  efforts  have  been  impeded  by  the  political  condition  of  the  Mexican 
republic. 


TEUASCO,  MISTECO,  AND  ZAPOTECA. 

Several  distinct  languages  are  spoken  in  the  republic  of  Mexico,  of  which  the  principal,  next 
to  the  I\Iexican  and  Otomi,  are  the  Terasco,  the  Misteco,  and  the  Zapoteca.  The  Terasco  is  spoken 
principally  in  the  state  of  Alechoacan,  which  contains  an  area  of  22,466  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  460,000.  The  principal  characteristics  of  this  language  are,  that  the  sounds  corresponding  toy  and 
I  are  wanting,  and  that  no  word  begins  with  i,  d,  (j,  i,  or  r.  The  nouns  are  divided  into  three  species, 
rational,  irrational,  and  inanimate,  and  are  declined  accordingly :  the  last  two  species  are  indeclinable 
in  the  singidar.* 

Zapoteca  is  the  most  general  language  in  the  state  of  Oajaca,  among  a  population  of  660,000. 
Eighteen  other  languages  are  spoken  in  that  state ;  but,  next  to   Spanish,  Zapoteca  appears  to  pre- 

•  Thirtieth  Report  of  Dritish  and  Foreig;:!  Bible  Society,  p.  xci.  s  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society  for  1845,  p.  42. 

2  Tweat>"-fouttii  Report  of  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixxxviii.    •*  Transactions  of  American  Jitbnological  Society  for  1845,  p.  lis". 

^  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society  for  1845,  p.  245. 
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dominate.  It  is  also  spoken  in  Tchnantepeqne,  and  is  said  to  be  vernacular  to  many  persons  who, 
being  ignorant  of  Spanish,  are  not  able  to  converse  in  any  other  language.  Mr.  Thomson,  agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  endeavoured,  with  the  sanction  of  that  Society,  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  individuals  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Zapoteca  and  Terasco  languages,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  each  of  these  languages.  His  efforts,  however,  ultimately 
proved  abortive  ;  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  has  prevented  the  renewal  of  similar  attempts 
to  obtain  versions  of  holy  writ  in  Terasco  or  Zapoteca. 

Two  versions  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Epistles  are,  however,  said  by  Le  Long  to  have  been  made 
in  Misteco,  a  language  likewise  spoken  in  the  state  of  Oajaca.  The  first  version  was  made  by  Benedict 
Ferninand,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  1568;  and  the  second  version  by  Arnold  d  Bosaccio.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  either  of  these  versions  are  extant,  and  no  modern  translation  into  this  language 
appears  to  have  been  effected.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to  the  wide  difiiisiou  of  the  Spanish 
language  in  Mexico,  and  the  estabhshment  of  schools  throughout  the  republic,  in  which  Spanish  is 
taught,  the  Spanish  version  will,  with  the  progress  of  education,  become  increasingly  available  to  aU 
the  natives  of  that  vast  territory,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  publishing  a  separate  version  of  the 
Scriptui-es  in  each  of  the  numerous  languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  inhabitants. 


MAYAN. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    MAYAN   VERSION. 
St.  LUKE,  Chap.  vi.  v.  27  to  38. 

^'  Hebac  in  ualicteex  ca  a  unyice^x :  Yacunteex  k  kah  ualeex,  mente^x  utz  ti  le 
maxoob  ca  cu  cibuoltic  teex  loob.  ^*  Cici  thanteex  ti  le  maxodb  cu  lolob  thanticeex  iix 
okoltbaneneex  tioklal  le  maxoob  cu  likzicoob  tuz  a  cuclie ;  ^^  Yix  ti  le  maax  cu  loxic 
tecli  hummel  k^uc,  kub  xan  le  ii  lake  Yix  ti  mac  ii  lukczictech  le  fresada,  ma  a  uetliic  ti 
ii  bizic  xan  le  a  nokc ;  ^°  Da  ti  tulacaloob  le  maxoob  bin  u  katoob  tech :  iix  ti  maac  bin 
uclla  le  baax  lay  u  tiU  ma  a  zut  a  kat  ti ;  ^^  Yix  le  baax  a  Katiceex  ca  ii  mentoob  le 
uincoob  ti  teex  lelo  laili  menteex  ti  laoob ;  ^^  Yix  a  yacunticeex  ti  le  maxoob  cu  ya- 
cunticeex  baax  nahaUl  bin  yanac  teex?  tumenca  le  ah  kebanoob  xan  cuya  cunticoob  ti 
le  maxoob  u  yacunah  ti  laoob.  ^^  Yix  uabin  amenteex  utz  ti  le  maxodb  ca  cu  mentic 
teex  utz  ^  baax  bolil  bin  yanac  te(^x  ?  tumenca  tulacaloob  le  ah  kebanoob  xan  cumenti- 
coob  leitio ;  ^^  Yix  ua  a  payiceex  ti  letilcoob,  timaxoob  a  pakcticeex  a  kamic,  i  baax 
bolil  bin  yanac  teex,  tumenca  xan  le  ah  kebanoob  cu  payicoob  huntuloob  ti  u  lakoob 
utial  u  kamic  u  lake  bahun :  ^'  Yacunteex  tuiin  a  kahuale^x :  menteex  utz,  iix  clae^x 
payal  x  mamd  a  paktic  tioklal  letio  mixbaal :  iix  h.  bolileex  bin  layac  nohoch,  iix  bin 
mehentaceex  ti  le  hach  canalil ;  tumenca  leti  lay  utz  cexi  utial  le  ah  maya  cunahuloob 
iix  lobodb.  ^^  Layaceex  tuun  ah  yatzileex  hebic  xan  a  yumeex  lay  hach  yatzil.  ^^  Ma 
h  ciianucticeex  ii  cuxtal  ti  mixmadc,  iix  mabin  chabacte^xi :  ma  k  xotceex  u  sentencia 
mixmaac  iix  ma  bin  yanac  ii  xotoltexi.  zatxeex  iix  bin  layac  ii  zatzebal  teex.  ^^  Dae^x, 
iix  bin  dabac  teex:  malodbjiiz,  iix  he^aan,  iix  zilolal,  iix  chup,  cidencul,  bin  u  daodb 
ta  hobnel.  tumenca  ^  laillil  j)iz  y;  cabin  niz  nace  cheex,  bin  zutnac  a  ^iz  le^x. 

ON  THE  MAYAN  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Yucatan,  a  peninsula  to  the  east  of  ]\IexIco,  projecting  northward  between  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Maya  or  Yucatanese  Indians.    At  one  time  it  formed 
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part  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  but  it  has  rcpeatetUy  asserted  its  independence,  and  has  been 
declared  a  sovereign  and  indejiendcnt  state.  The  population,  ■wliicli  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  500,000  to  800,000,  inckides  Europeans,  Ladinos  (tlic  oUspring  of  Europeans  and  Indians), 
Indians,  and  negroes ;  but  the  Indian  race  greatly  predominates.  The  Mayan  language  is  spoken  by 
all  classes  throughout  the  peninsula.  In  its  principal  characteristics  this  language  is  conformed  to  the 
American  typo,  but  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  sounds  represented  by  the  letters  d,  f,  g,  j,  n,  r,  s, 
and  u.'  The  Indians  to  whom  it  is  vernacular  are  remarkable  above  other  American  nations  for  their 
boldness  and  their  love  of  freedom.  These  qualities  they  are  now  manifesting  in  a  destructive  war, 
which  for  the  last  two  years  they  have  carried  on  against  the  Ladinos  and  the  white  population,  in 
whose  hands  the  supreme  authority  was  formerly  lodged.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  war,  the 
Maya  Indians  occupied  themselves  both  in  agnculture  and  fishing,  and  carried  on  a  trade  with  many 
parts  of  the  coast.^  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  failed  in  his  endeavours 
to  obtain  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  this  people  :  but  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  have  been  more  successful ;  and  Mr.  Kingdon,  agent  of  that  Society,  has 
executed  a  version  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  press.  The 
utter  hopelessness  of  obtaining  an  entrance  for  the  Gospel  in  Yucatan,  while  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  present  deadly  struggle,  has  induced  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  to  desist  for 
the  present  from  the  prosecution  of  this  translation. 


MOSQUITO. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE   MOSQUITO    LANGUAGE. 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

Wan  alze  heben-ra  bara-sa,  man  nena  yamne  daukbia,  man  kingtaim  balbia,  man 
bila  daukbia  tasba-ra  pui'a-ra  bako  heben-ra  sin,  yung-nani-ra  eua  bane  wan  eua  tane 
ykma,  yung-nani  saura-monre  makas-wisma  jTing-nani-ra,  bamna  upla-wala  yung-nani-ra 
trusdiman  sin  bako  makas  ■wisne,  temteshun  belara  sin  wan  madakparama ;  sekuna  saura 
wina  ai  sakma.     Amen. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  COMMANDMENTS,  Exod.  xx. 
God  aisisata  puk  nalia  aisisa.     ^  Yung  man  Dawan  God,  Ejipt  tasbaia  uma  mai 
bre-balatne  alba  tasba  wina  sin.     ^  Yung  kara  yamne  God,  walwala  briparama. 

ON  THE  MOSQUITO  LANGUAGE. 

The  Mosquito  shore  lies  between  lat.  16°  10'  and  10°  25'  N.,  and  between  long.  83°  55'  and 
87°  50'  W.  The  western  extremity  is  Cape  Honduras,  lat.  16°,  and  the  southern  boundary  is  the 
Nicaragua  River,  long.  84°  10'.'  The  Mosqidto  Indians,  now  very  few  in  number,  are  the  principal 
occupants  of  this  territory.  They  lead  an  unsettled,  almost  a  nomadic  life,  having  no  permanent  town.s 
or  villages,  but  shifting  their  settlements  from  place  to  place  along  the  sea-shore.  In  the  interior  they 
are  never  found  ;  and  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  Inhabited  by  them  extends  only  from  Blewfields  north- 
wards to  Cape  Gracias  d  Dies,  and  thence  to  Truxillo.  They  live  principally  by  fishing  ;  but  a  little 
maize  and  some  vegetables  are  cultivated  by  the  women.  The  only  arts  practised  by  them  are  the 
making  of  canoes,  bows,  arrows,  cotton  turtle  lines,  and  turtle  harpoons.  They  also  manufacture  waist- 
wrappers  of  bark  fibre,  cloaks,  nets,  and  net-bags."*     Some  of  them  frequently  visit  the  distant  British 

•  Transactions  of  American  Etlinological  Society  for  ISlo,  p.  262.  2  Gospel  in  Central  America,  p.  A'. 

3  Account  of  the  Mosquito  Territory,  by  Col.  Hodgson.  <  Transactions  of  iVnierican  Ethnological  Society  for  1845,  p.  23S. 
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settlements,  and  find  employment  in  tlie  mahogany  works.  Their  coast  is  much  frequented  by  British 
and  American  traders,  for  whom  they  collect  sarsaparilla,  tortoise-shell,  green  turtle,  and  deer-skins, 
receiving  in  exchange  rum,  knives,  fire-arms,  iron  jaots,  beads,  and  other  articles.  In  person  they 
are  tall  and  bony,  and  of  an  ashy  black  complexion.  They  are  much  addicted  to  polygamy  and 
drunkenness,  and  ai'e  regarded  as  the  most  degraded  nation  of  central  America.  They  have  not  in 
their  language  even  a  name  for  the  Supreme  Being  :  their  religion  chiefly  consists  in  efforts  to  placate 
an  evil  spirit  called  the  Wulasha,  and  a  water  spirit  called  Li-waia.'  Evidences  of  the  want  of  natural 
affection,  so  common  in  all  heathen  tribes,  are  not  wanting  among  this  nation  :  a  child  born  with  a 
natural  defect  is  put  to  death  by  its  parents,  and  the  aged  and  diseased  are  abandoned.  The  ]\Iosquitos 
have  never  been  subjugated  ;  they  never  yielded  obedience  to  the  Spanish  ;  yet  of  late  years  they  have 
consented  to  admit  the  exercise  of  British  influence,  which  now,  it  is  said,  assumes  the  character  of  a 
protectorate.^  The  Mosquito  sovereigns  are  crowned  at  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  and  rule  their  subjects 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  other  Indian  chiefs.  The  education  of  the  present  king,  and  of  his  pre- 
decessor, was  undertaken  by  the  British  Government;  and  "  the  expense  (says  a  recent  writer)  of  ruling 
the  shore,  and  of  maintaining  royalty  there,  has  been  and  is  partly  borne  by  the  British." 

The  Mosquito  nation  is  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Waikna,  Poyer,  and  Towkcas,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  most  powerful.  They  all  speak  the  same  language,  though  with  a  few  dialectic  varieties.. 
This  language  is  devoid  of  harsh  gutturals,  and  some  of  its  etymological  permutations  appear  to  bq 
conducted  o.n  the  strictest  principles  of  euphony.  It  has  adopted  many  English  and  a  few  Spanish 
words.  The  cases  of  nouns  are  indicated  by  means  of  suffixed  prepositions  ;  and  in  the  conjugation  of 
verbs,  the  elements  both  of  time  and  person  arc  denoted  by  the  various  parts  of  the  auxiliary  verb 
Kaia?  The  various  forms  of  this  auxihary  are,  however,  not  only  appended  as  sufformatives  to  verbs, 
but  also  to  adverbs  and  adjectives.  The  language  was  first  reduced  to  writing  and  grammatical 
principles  by  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  of  Belize,  a  Baptist  missionary.  He  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  through  the  medium  of  English  and  French  traders  who  resided  on  the  Mosquito 
shore,  and  occasionally  %'isited  Belize.  His  progress  was  necessarily  slow  and  difficult ;  yet,  having  in 
view  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Mosquito,  he  persevered  through  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles ;  and,  after  the  labour  of  years,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  grammar,  which  was  privately 
printed,  in  New  York,  in  1846.  He  has  Hkewise  translated  one  of  the  Gospels ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  portion  of  the  version  is  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  press. 


PERUVIAN.    OR   QUICHUA. 

QuiCHUA  was  the  predominant  language  of  Peru  during  the  sovereignty  of  the  ancient  Incas.  It 
still  prevails  in  the  plateau  of  the  Andes,  from  Quito  to  Santiago  del  Esteno,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
thousand  leagues  ;''  and  it  is  so  exclusively  spoken  in  some  districts,  that  in  the  last  war  for  independ- 
ence, the  officers  of  armies  were  compelled  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  this  language,  in  order  to 
instruct  the  soldiers  in  the  military  duties.  According  to  D'Orbigny,  the  descendants  of  the  Quichua 
subjects  of  the  Incas  now  number  about  934,707,  while  the  race  derived  from  intermarriages  between 
the  Quichua  and  Europeans  numbers  about  458,572  individuals.  The  Quichua  language  is  employed 
by  both  classes.  The  character  of  the  Quichua  Indians  has  greatly  deteriorated  under  the  influence  of 
Spanish  domination.  The  remains  of  aqueducts,  palaces,  temples,  and  other  monuments  of  art  found 
in  Peru,  sufficiently  attest  that  when,  in  1532,  that  country  fell  a  prey  to  Pizarro  and  his  sanguinary 
followers,  the  inhabitants  had  made  some  advance  in  civilisation  and  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  Now, 
they  are  represented  by  UUoa,  and  other  accurate  observers,  as  sunk  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism, 
indolence,  and  apathy,  from  which,  it  is  said,  they  can  rarely  be  roused,  except  when  opportiinities 
occur  of  indidging  to  excess  in  ardent  spirits.^  Their  habitations  are  miserable  hovels,  their  dress  is 
poor  and  mean,  and  their  food  coarse  and  scanty.  Tlicir  religion  consists  in  the  superstitious  observance 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  which  they  commingle  some  remains 

1  Gospel  in  Central  America,  p.  2-16.  3  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society  for  1845,  p.  249. 

s  Gospel  in  Central  America,  p.  53.  ■<  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixxxii. 

s  Ulloa,  Voyage  II.  liv.  vi.  c.  6. 
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of  their  ancient  superstitions.  The  Romish  clergy  stationed  among  them  arc,  generally  speaking,  very 
remiss  in  llic  discliarge  of  their  duty  ;  and  the  Indians  and  priests  arc  often  seen  driving  "  hard 
bargains"  in  relation  to  first-fruits  and  other  dues  claimed  by  the  State  for  the  Church.'  Being  thus 
destitute  of  the  means  of  true  spiritual  instruction,  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular 
language  is  more  especially  needful  to  this  degraded  people.  The  preparation  of  such  a  version  was 
contemplated  by  Professor  Vater,  of  Konigsberg,  in  1817;  but  no  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
his  proposal  of  undertaking  it.  In  1823  Mr.  Thomson,  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  employed  a  native  Peruvian  to  commence  a  translation  of  the  Gosjjcls.  The  work  proceeded 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Society;  and  in  ]82.'5  a  version  of  the  entire  New  Testament  was  completed. 
Five  persons,  of  whom  one  was  a  clergyman  and  another  a  theological  tutor,  accurately  revised  and 
corrected  the  manuscriiDt.  In  1830  Dr.  Pazos  Kanki,  who  had  been  professor  of  the  Peruvian  language 
in  the  University  of  Cuzco,  offered  his  services  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  translate  the 
Psalms ;  but  no  further  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  towards  bestowing  upon  Peru  any  portion  of 
tlie  Quichua  Scriptures  :  and  even  tlie  version  of  the  New  Testament,  though  completed  so  many  years 
ago,  has  not  yet  been  committed  to  the  press.  This  lamentable  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
still  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  to  the  many  political  vicissitudes  to  which  the  ancient  empire 
of  the  Incas  has  been  subjected. 


AIM  A  R  A. 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE   AIMARA  VERSION. 
St.  LUKE,  Chap.  vi.  v.  27  to  38. 


""  Humanacaro  liisma,  liisapapjeta :  Asqui  lurapjama,  iianca  luririnacamaro. 
''^  Asqiti  arusipjama,  nanca  arusirinacainata ;  Diosaro  catuyapjama  iiankacliiinacama. 
^^  Quititeja  liaganuma  tagllepgatama,  mayaja  iinachayama ;  mantama  apaquerero, 
allmillama  churaina.  ^^  IMayisinivinacaro  tac^uecuna  churama ;  huraanqiiiri  caturiru, 
haul  inayacute  mayapgamte.  "  Cunteja  liumanacataqui  munapgta;  ucaraqui  haque 
masimatafiui  munapjama.  ^^  Huina  iiiunirinaca  munaspaja,  haiiiwa  mericimiento 
lurapgtati;  huchgtanirinacaja  hti[)aiiaca  pura  munasipgegua.  '^  Hasqui  luririma  mu- 
naspaga,  ^cuna  meritosa  lurapjata?  hucamawa  liirapje  Imchgtirinacaja.  ^^  Mantayaspa, 
hani  cunsa  suyapgatati ;  huchgtirinacaja  maytasipjaraquiga  liupanacapura  censo  cato- 
kaiiataqui.  ^^  Munapjama  ilancachirinacama ;  maytapgama,  hani  cvtnsa  suyaspa,  ucapa- 
chawa  hacha  premio  catucapjata  ;  taque  Atipirin  guagua  kankanapamataqiti.  ^'^  Mise- 
ricordiosopgama,  camisa  Auquimasa  misericordioso  hucama.  ^^  Hani  taripjamte,  hani 
taripayasiiiataqui,  hani  condeiiapgraati  hani  condenatahataqui ;  pampachapjama,  pam- 
pachahataqui.  ^^  Chiirapjaina,  catucahataqui ;  hasqui  tupuna  guali  pocata ;  camisa 
humanacaja  cuna  tupumpeja  tupupjata,  ucampiwa  tupupjatama. 

ON  THE  AIMARA  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  Aimara  Indians  were  among  the  nations  formerly  subject  to  the  Incas  of  Peru ;  they  now 
dwell  on  the  plateau  of  Titicaca,  within  the  limits  of  that  ancient  empire.     The  individuals  of  pure 

■  Smith,  Peru  as  It  Is,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 
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Aimara  descent  number,  according  to  D'Orbigny,  about  372,397,  and  the  offspring  of  Aimara  and 
European  intermarriages  amount  to  188,237.  The  Aimara  are  probably  descended  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  Qulchua  Indians,  whom  they  resemble  in  disposition,  in  manners,  and  in  customs.  The 
languages  of  the  two  nations  also  bear  a  close  affinity  to  each  other ;  and  it  is  said  that  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  words  of  Aimara,  more  especially  Such  as  relate  to  religious  ideas,  are  derived  from 
the  same  roots  as  the  corresponding  terms  in  Quichua.'  A  work,  containing  the  history  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  was  written  in  this  language  by  a  Jesuit,  named  Ludovico  Bertonio,  as  early  as  the  year  1612. 
Nearly  the  whole  New  Testam'ent  was  translated  from  the  Vulgate  into  Aimara,  in  1827,  by  Dr.  Pazos 
Kanki,  a  learned  Spanish  gentleman  of  South  Amei-ica.  This  work  was  conducted  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Thomson,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
translation  was  highly  approved  by  competent  judges,  and  was  found,  on  trial,  to  be  very  readily 
understood  by  all  the  Indians  speaking  the  Aimara  language.  An  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  with  the  Spanish  version  in  parallel  columns,  was  therefore  issued,  as  an  experiment,  in 
1829,  by  the  Society.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  further  editions  of  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  being 
provided  for  this  people. 


GUAHANI    AND   BRAZILIAN. 

The  Guarani  language  is  vernacular  to  the  most  widely-spread  and  the  most  numerous  people  of 
South  America.  At  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  that  continent,  tribes  of  the  Guarani  race  occupied 
the  whole  extent  of  territory  which  subsequently  fell  rmder  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
number  of  the  Guarani  has  not  been  acciu'ately  ascertained  :  they  are  still  found  in  the  Brazils,  and  in 
Paraguay,  and  are  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  A  great  improvement  was  supposed  to  have  been 
wrought  in  their  mental  and  physical  condition  by  the  Jesuits,  who  laboured  among  them  in  Paraguay; 
but  on  the  suppression  of  that  order,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the  Jesuits  froni  America  in 
1768,  the  Guarani  returned  to  the  habits  of  savage  life.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  entered  into  a  communication  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  respecting  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  Guarani,  which  he  stated  he  had  then  the  prospect  of  obtaining.  The 
negotiation  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  terminated  satisfactorily,  as  the  Guarani  have  not  yet 
obtained  an  edition  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  language. 

A  version  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  eastern  dialect  of  the  Guarani  was,  however,  executed  by  an 
Eno-lish  minister,  who  accompanied  the  Dutch  to  Recife,  when  they  took  it  from  the  Portuguese  ;  '^  but 
this  version  was  of  little  use  to  the  people  for  whom  it  was  designed,  for  it  was  never  committed  to 
the  press,  and  is  not  now  supposed  to  be  extant.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  BraziUan  version, 
because  written  In  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  Brazils  by  the  Tupi,  a  race  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  Guarani. 

>  Prichard's  Researches  into  tlie  Physical  History  of  Man,  vol.  v.  p.  iGS.  J  To\Tuley,  vol.  iii.  p.  355,  note. 


K  AHIF,   OE   C  ARIB. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  KARIF,  OR  CARIB,  VERSION. 
St.  MATTHEW,  Chap.  v.  v.  1  to  12. 

A  larijung  guluna  mvitiii  laibugate  luagu  wubu;  tidang  ligiabuga  iururute,  lanegu 
<lissiplu  haiaburete  lumau:  ^  A  liuma  ladararate,  a  larujadajate  haune  mutu,  lubale. 
'  Gudangtiu  gudemetiii,  ledang  iwane :  tubara  lagumadeja  ubeju  humegane.  *  Gu- 
(laiigtui  amuiserutiu :  tubara  hiuraguba.  ^Gudangtiu  iulutiu:  tubara  kanebaia  ubau. 
"  Gudangtiu  lamatiu  a  magarabutiu  larige  fiwarugugudate :  tubara  habuingcul^ate. 
^  Gudangtiu  gudemejebutiu :  tu1:)ara  hebijubale  gudemi^jebu.  ^Gudangtiu  harumatiu 
ledang  anige :  tubara  Bongdiu  harijubale.  ^  Gudangtiu  erereguagudaiajatiu :  tubara 
hagiaba  kerete  erajuniu  Bongdiu  lane.  ^^  Gudangtiu  ablesetiu  luaugie  uwarugugudate : 
tubara  lagumadeja  iibeju  hane.  "  Gudangtiuia  tidang  ledejauba  hune  habugabadeuia, 
a  habaleba  sung  luwiiiare  uribane  huagu  marasuaii,  ^^  Adiga-humai-buidu,  gudanghu- 
madea  kibetiu :  tubara  ledang  ubeju  haufaieruaja  wairete :  tubara  itaka  habuleserunia 
frofetagu  edatebugingia  hubaragia. 

OX  THE  KARIF,  OR  CARIB,  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  Karif  language  is  spoken  by  a  black  and  woolly-haired  race,  whose  small  settlements  are 
scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  IMosquito  shore,  and  even  along  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America,  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  This  people  differ  in  personal  appearance 
and  in  intellectual  constitution  from  all  the  neighbouring  tribes:  they  are  athletic  and  well  proportioned, 
active  and  energetic,  adroit  and  intelligent,  cheerful  and  highly  excitable.'  They  are  descended  from 
the  brave  and  warlike  aborigines  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and  are  hence  known  to  Europeans  by  the 
name  of  Karifs,  or  Cariljs.  They  retain  all  their  ancient  customs  and  manners,  among  which  is  the 
practice  of  polygamy;  but  they  never  appear  to  liavc  possessed  any  definite  system  of  religion:  Roman 
Catholicism  has  been  partially  adopted  in  some  of  their  settlements,  but  none  of  the  Caribs  are  imder 
its  dominion.  All  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  certain  elders,  called  captains,  elected  by 
the  people.  The  Carib  women  perform  the  labours  of  agriculture,  the  men  occupying  themselves 
exclusively  in  fishing,  hunting,  and  smoking.  Some  Wesleyan  missionaries  have,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  preached  the  Gospel  to  this  people  ;  but  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  few,  il'any,  results.^ 
This  want  of  success  has  been  partly  attributed  to  their  having  adopted  the  EngUsh  language  as  the 
medium  of  communication  with  the  people, — a  language  which  Is  unknown  to  the  Caribs  in  general, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  may  have  acquired  a  smattering  of  Spanish  and  Engllsli  for  purposes 
of  trafilc.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Belize,  a  Baptist  missionary,  is  the  first  and  only  individual  who  has 
attempted  to  place  before  tliis  people  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  vernacular  language.  Considerable 
diflicultles  beset  his  path  when  he  first  entered  itpon  the  undertaking.  Karif  was  then  an  unwritten 
language,  so  that  no  aid  could  be  derived  from  books :  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  glean  instruction 
in  the  language  from  every  Carib  within  his  reach  ;  but  the  Impatience  evidenced  by  these  people  under 
his  manifold  questionings  greatly  impeded  his  j^rogress.  Yet  lie  was  not  discouraged,  for,  as  he  after- 
wards stated,  these  words  were  forcibly  Impi'cssed  on  his  mind : — "  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage, 
and  do  it ;  fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed."  At  length,  a  Carib,  who  had  hired  himself  as  servant  to  a 
gentleman  at  Belize,  was  converted  to  Christianity,  through  the  instrumentaHty  of  Mr.  Henderson's 

'  Crowe,  Gospel  in  Central  America,  p.  17.  -  Crowe,  Gospel  in  Central  America,  p.  243. 
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preaching,  and  became  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  his  countrymen.  He  instructed  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  language 
of  his  nation  ;  and  after  "the  labour  of  years  in  reducing  the  language  to  rule,  and  in  translating, 
correcting,  and  revising,  a  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  completed.  In  1847  Mr.  Hen- 
derson visited  England  and  Scotland,  during  which  period  he  again  revised  and  transcribed  tliis  Gospel. 
The  Church  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Christopher  Anderson,  undertook  _  the 
expense  of  publishing  the  work,  and  a  small  edition  was  printed.  No  accounts  have  yet  been  received 
concerning  the  results  of  the  distribution  of  this  edition  amongst  the  Caribs. 


A  P.  A  W  A  C  K. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    AEAWACK   LANGUAGE. 

FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUFFERINGS,  RESURRECTION,  AND  ASCENSION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

[Philadelphia,  1799.] 

St.  MATTHEW,  Chap,  xxvii.  v.  62—66. 
(Hitti  nlkidda  gudda  Soldarunu  abbu.) 

Abba  gassaggabbubu  gia  adiggi,  Saterdaga,  Nassondagan  gewai,  ma-utia,  naggunna 
Gouverneur,  Pilatus,  ibiti,  namagoa  adaijahunnu,  ipilti  Priestinu  ge,  Pharisfeuiiu  ku, 
hiirrugi  ren,  nadiaga  lumiin :  Adaijahiili !  agguburugguadoa  goa  wa  heika  bunali  gaggii 
goa  lanika  hiddia  man  ammullida  hiddinn  lugguhu : — ballipa  dahudun,  daggunnegupa  ba 
biamahii  adiggi — Ian — na  Jesus  iijaluggu.  Gia  hanna  bawabaddi  giddinn,  ikkidda 
guddun  Soldarunu  umiin  lihittiattina,  biama  -wTdligaliu  ren,  ilssama,  limiallikudassiannu 
uria,  nandi  hinna  ma  gassagguda  diarru,  gattigebessiaen  lipirru,  ikka  ammullidin  lug- 
gunnu — laggiinnegoa  ahiidahu  Iviggu  waria — mann.  Waggilli,  gaggu  goa  lanika,  adi 
hinnk  ma  ikka  luggunnu  amassigandunnua  weeme — mo  rubu  na.  Pilatus — dappai- — 
hanuwate  Soldarunu,  liaggunnate  nabbu,  howabaddi  gidda  ikidda  guddun  namim  libit- 
tiattina,  hoaja  ilssann  haddittinn  ullukkudi — mann  nannin. 

Naggunna  gia  hanna,  nawaja,  hitti  ibiti,  ilssa  huwabu  naddukudda  Soldarunu 
umun,  ikidda  guddun  lihittiattina,  aibun  tamuni  je,  nipitta  badja  siba,  liitti  ilU^ruggu 
mun  gurru,  garda  nipiddin  din. 

ON  THE  AEAWACK  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  people  to  whom  this  language  is  vernacular  inhabit  the  sea-shores  and  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
British  Guiana,  in  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  and  in  the  province  of  Venezuela.  The  nmnber  of 
Arawack  Indians,  located  within  the  British  territory  alone,  has  been  computed  at  about  2000 ;  but  they 
have  of  late  years  been  greatly  reduced  in  number,  from  the  consequences  of  indulging  to  excess  in 
ardent  spirits.  These  Indians  are  divided  into  thirty  tribes,  and  do  not  appear  to  live  under  any  regidar 
or  organised  system  of  government.  Their  ideas  on  religious  subjects  are  but  feebly  developed.  They 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible  ;  but  they  consider  that  he  is  too  exalted 
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to  interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  man,  and  therefore  they  address  their  supplications  to  inferior  deities.' 
Sorcerers  have  great  inOuence  in  this,  as  in  otlicr  Indian  nations,  and  profess,  by  tlieir  magical  incan- 
tations, to  rule  the  spirits  by  whom  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  governed.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Arawack  Indians  is  now,  liDwever,  brought  under  Cliristian  instruction,  and  some  hundreds  have  been 
baptized.  The  influence  of  tlie  Gospel  has  been  manifested  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  females, 
who  were  formerly  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  toil  and  bondage. 

The  Arawack  language,  though  participating  in  the  general  characteristics  of  the  American  type, 
differs  in  so  many  respects  from  the  dialects  of  neighbouring  tribes,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  Ijeen 
originally  spoken  at  some  distance  from  the  region  in  wliich  it  is  now  predominant.  The  traditions  of 
the  natives  point  to  Hayti,  and  the  larger  islands  of  the  West  Indian  Seas,  as  the  former  country  of  the 
Arawick  Indians.  The  aborigines  of  those  islands  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  the  European 
colonists  ;  but  the  few  words  of  their  language  that  have  been  preserved  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  corresponding  terms  in  modern  Arawack ;  in  fact  the  words  are,  in  some  instances,  identical. 

In  1823  a  version  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  except  the  book  of  Re-velation,  existed  in 
Arawack.  This  version  had  been  executed  by  Mr.  Schuman,  a  missionary  well  skilled  in  the  Arawack 
language,  who,  during  the  years  1748  to  1760,  resided  among  the  Arawack  Indians  far  up  at  the 
Berbice  River.  This  great  work  has  never  been  printed  ;  but  the  MS.  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Scliultz, 
missionary  at  Courantyn,  who  also  revised  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  drawn  up  in  the  Arawack 
langauge  by  J\Ir.  Schuman.  The  first  book  printetl  in  Arawack  was  the  history  of  the  Passion  Week, 
translated  by  Mr.  Fischer,  missionary  among  the  Arawacks  between  the  years  1789  and  1798  :  a  small 
edition  was  printed  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  copies  were  distributed  among  the  Indians.  The  only 
other  work  yet  printed  for  the  Arawacks  is  a  version  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  very 
recently  issued  by  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
This  translation  is  the  production  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brett,  for  some  years  past  missionary  on  the 
Pomeroon  River,  where,  it  is  said,  "  his  constant  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  labours  amongst 
them,  afforded  him  peculiar  facilities  for  acquiring  the  language,  and  reducing  it  to  a  consistent  and 
uniform  system  of  orthography."  -  The  committee  adopted  and  published  tliis  version  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Demcrara  District  Committee,  and  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Bishop  of 
Guiana.  The  edition  has  been  printed  in  London  during  the  present  year  (1850),  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Brett,  who  has  visited  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  The  work  being 
designed  for  a  semi-barbarous  people,  who,  like  children,  exhibit  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  receiving 
instruction  througli  the  medium  of  pictorial  illustrations,  this  edition  is  adorned  with  some  wood-cuts, 
selected  from  prints  in  the  Society's  Family  Bible. 

Another  application  for  the  publication  of  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  Arawack  has  also  been  made 
during  this  year,  by  the  Rev.  Otto  Tank,  a  iloravian  missionary  of  British  Guiana,  now  in  Germany. 
He  addressed  liis  petition  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  who  have  in  their  possession  a  JIS.  containing 
the  greater  part  of  the  Xew  Testament  in  Arawack.  The  Society  have  resolved  to  issue  an  edition  of 
the  Acts  at  an  early  day.' 

'  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  for  September,  1S50.  2  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  for  September.  1S50. 

'  Forty-sLxth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxxx. 
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MALTESE. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    MALTESE    VEESIOXS. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

[London,  1829.] 

Fyl  bydu  kynet  yl  kelma,  u  yl  kelma  kynet  nand  Alia,  u  Alia  kyn  yl  kelma.  '  Hydina 
kynet  fyl  bydu  nand  Alia.  ^  Kolloiq  biha  sar:  u  myn  aajrha  uiejn  ma  sar,  mylli  sar,  *  Fiha 
yl  Fiajja  kynet,  u  yl  iiajja  kynet  yd-daul  tal  bnydmin :  ^  U  yd-daul  jylma  fyd-dlamijyt, 
u  yd-dlamijyt  ma  fehmuhiq.  "  Kyn  hemmse  bnydem  mybaiit  mn'  Alia,  li  kyn  ysmu 
Guan.  ''  Dana  gy  b'  xniyhed  byiq  jyu^bed  myddaul,  bym  yl  koll  jemmnu  bih.  ^  Hua  ma 
kynxq  yd-daul,  yzdae  myhRut  byiq  jyu^hed  myd-daul.  ®  Kyn  daul  ta  fiaqq  dCika,  li 
qyned  jiiri  lyl  koll  bnydem  li  gej  f  dm  yd-dynja.  ^'^  Hua  kyn  fyd-dynja,  u  yd-dynja 
nalih  saret,  u  yd-d3Tija  ma  narfytuuq.  "  G\'  fy  huejjgu,  u  nysu  ma  laqnuliui[.  "  Yzdae 
lyl  dauk  kollhii  li  laquilh,  tahom  yl  jedd  ylli  jsiru  ulj'd  Alia,  lyl  dauka,  li  jemmnu  b' 
ysmu :  "  Li  ma  tuyldiuq  myd-demm,  u  la  myi'-iyda  tal  gysem,  u  la  myr-r}'da  tar- 
ragel,  yzdae  mn'  Alia.  "  U  yl  kelma  saret  bnydem,  mymlia  byl  finjTiEe,  u  byl  fiaqq,  u 
nammar  fostna  :  u  rajna  kburitu,  kburia  bfial  tal  mnysselua^dn  myl  myss^T. 

ON  THE  MALTESE  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

]\Ialta,  tlie  ancient  Melita,  is  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  situated  at  a  distance  of  sixty-two 
mUes  from  Cape  Passaro  in  Sicily,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  due  north  of  Tripoli  in 
Africa.  It  comprises  only  an  area  of  about  ninety-eight  square  miles,  its  greatest  length  being  seventeen 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  nine  miles  :  its  population  was  computed,  in  1838,  at  103,000.  But, 
although  so  small  an  island,  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  recorded  in 
history.  Originally  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  it  passed,  during  the  first 
Punic  war,  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  While  subject  to  that  empire,  it  was  visited  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  on  his  passage  from  Cesarea  to  Rome ;  and  the  creek  on  which  he  was  stranded  is  called  to  this 
day  "  St.  Paul's  Bay."  On  the  decUne  of  the  Roman  empire,  Malta  was  transferred  to  the  Goths,  then 
to  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  to  the  crown  of  Sicily.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  again  became 
renowned  as  the  scene  of  the  valiant  exploits  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  island  was  presented 
to  this  order  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  continued  imder  their  sway  till  1798,  when  it  capitulated 
to  the  French,  but  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  following  year.  By  the  treaty  of  1814,  Alalta  was 
ceded  to  England.  The  religion  of  the  IMaltese  is  Roman  CathoHcism  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  there 
are  scarcely  4600  Protestants  in  the  island,  including  the  British  residents,  who  number  about  4000. 
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There  are  16,000  priests  and  friars,'  but  it  is  said  that  only  one  Icnight  of  the  ancient  order  of  St.  John 
is  now  to  be  found  in  the  island.'*  The  Maltese  language  is  spoken  not  only  in  Malta,  but  also  in 
Gozzo,  a  small  island  lying  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  off  its  coasts,  containing  a  population  of 
16,534  individuals. 

CiiAKAOTEKiSTiCS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. — Maltese  would  be  a  pure  Shemitic  dialect,  were  it 
not  alloyed  with  Italian  and  Latin  words.  It  approximates  closely  to  the  Mogrebin,  or  Moorish- 
Arabic,  particularly  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs;  and  most  of  its  words  are  either  Arabic  or  of  Arabic 
origin.^  It  resembles  modern  Aralue,  in  having  no  variations  of  termination  to  denote  the  distinctions 
of  case,  particles  being  prefixed  to  tlie  noun  instead  of  the  ancient  case-endings.  In  the  Maltese 
alphabet  the  twenty-eight  sounds  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  are  recognised  ;  but  witli  these  are  conjoined 
three  other  letters  which  never  occur  in  Arabic,  and  wliich  are  principally  met  with  in  words  derived 
from  the  Italian.''  The  Roman  letters  are  used  in  writing,  Axabic  characters  being  unknown  to  the 
Maltese. 

[Mai,ta,  1847.] 

Fil  bidu  kienct  il  Kelma,  u  il  Kelma  kienet  aand  Alia,  u  Alia  kien  il  Kelma.  ^  Dina 
kienet  fil  bidu  aand  Alia.  '  Kollosh  biha  sar ;  u  minn  aayrha  sheyn  ma  sar,  milli  sar. 
'  Fiha  il  haya  kienet,  u  il  liaya  kienet  id  da-wl  tal  bniedmin.  ^  U  id  dawl  yilma  fid  dlami- 
yiet,  u  id  dlaraiyiet  ma  fehmidish.  "  Kien  hemraa  bniedem  mibaut  mn'  Alia,  li  ismu  Jwan. 
'  Dana  jie  b'  shiehed  biesh  yished  mid  Dawl,  biesh  il  koU  yemmnu  bih.  *  Hua  ma  kiensh 
id  Dav/1,  izda  kien  biesh  yishhed  mid  Dawl.  ^  Kien  dawl  tas  se'wa,  li  yuri  lil  koU  bniedem 
li  yiji  fid  dinya.  ^^  Hu  kien  fid  dinya,  u  id  dinya  bih  saret,  u  id  dinya  ma  aarfetush.  "  Jie 
fill  weyju,  u  niesu  ma  laqSuhsh.  ^"  Izda  lil  dawk  kollha  li  laqauh,  tahom  il  yedd  illi  isiru 
ulied  Alia,  lil  dawka  li  yemmnu  b'Ismu :  "  Li  le  twieldu  mid  demm,  u  la  mir  rieda  tal 
jisem,  lanqas  mir  rieda  tar  rajel,  izda  mn'  Alia.  ^'  U  il  Kelma  saret  jisem,  u  aammret 
fostna  (u  rayna  sebhu,  bhala  sebh  li  mnissel-wahdu  mil  Missier,)  mimlia  bil  grazya  u  bis 
seiiv'a. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  first  attempt  to  translate  the  Scrip- 
tui'cs  into  Maltese  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  by  the  Kev.  W.  Jowett,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  He  was  assisted  by  Giuseppe  Canuulo,  a  native  of  Malta;  and  in  1822 
a  small  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  with  the  Maltese  and  Italian  in  parallel  columns,  was  pub- 
lished in  London  as  a  specimen  of  the  work.  The  translation  was  so  much  approved  by  competent 
judges,  that  a  version  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  was  printed,  in  1829,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  :  the  Latin  Vulgate,  from  which  the  translation  had  been  made, 
was  appended  in  parallel  columns.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  has  since  been  translated, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  same  Society,  and  they  have  like-wise  undertaken  the  publication  of  the  entire 
New  Testament  in  Maltese.* 


Report  of  Foreign  TrauslatiaQ  Committee  for  1814,  p. 
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SPECIMEN   OF   THE   JUDEO-SPAXISH   VERSIONS. 
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EXODUS,  Chap.  xx.  t\  1  to  7. 
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ON  THE  JUDEO-SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

This  language  is  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  Turkey.  Their  forefathers  emigrated  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  at  a  very  early  period  of  history  :  traditions,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  represent  them  as 
having  arrived  there  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
were  settled  in  the  Peninsula  before  the  time  of  the  Eoman  Emperors.'  This  section  of  the  Jewish 
people  claims  to  be  the  house  of  David,  and  though  the  claim  is  not  to  be  proved  genealogically  (for 
no  genealogies  have  been  kept  by  the  Jews  since  their  dispersion),  yet  it  cannot  be  refuted  by  any 
existing  data ;  and  that  the  house  of  David  will  be  found  distinct  from  the  other  families  at  the 
time  of  the  restitution  of  Israel,  appears  to  be  the  inference  drawn,  by  many  members  of  that 
nation,  from  Zech.  xii.  10 — 14.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Sephardim  (Spaniards), 
as  they  are  still  called,  consider  themselves  and  are  regarded  by  their  brethren  as  the  "  aristocracy 
of  the  dispersed  people  of  Israel."  Tliey  are  distinguished  from  other  Jews,  not  by  any  difference 
of  faith  or  of  religious  observances,  but  by  a  peculiar  language,  and  by  diversity  of  historical  associ- 
ations.^ They  look  back  with  a  degree  of  pride  on  their  glorious  sojourn  of  many  centuries  in 
the  Peninsula.  They  were  not,  even  there,  exempt  from  persecution  ;  but  their  position,  social  and 
intellectual,  was  very  different  from  that  of  their  brethren  in  other  lands.  Under  the  Visigoths, 
the  early  masters  of  tlie  Peninsula,  they  were  permitted  to  rise  to  opulence ;  and  the  Saracens,  who 
afterwards  established  themselves  in  that  country,  overlooked  the  difference  of  their  religious  creeds 
in  the  similarity  induced  by  their  common  Oriental  origin,  and  admitted  the  Jews  to  an  equality 
with  themselves.  Thus  protected  and  favoured,  the  Jews  of  Spain  co-operated  with  the  Arabs  in 
maintaining  the  light  of  literature  and  science  during  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  their  names 
became  ftimous  in  the  schools  of  Cordova,  Toledo,  Barcelona,  and  Granada.^  At  length,  by  a  merciless 
mandate  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Jews  were  forcibly  ejected  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  from 
Portugal  in  1497.     There  is  great  discrepancy  in  the  estimates  that  have  been  transmitted,  concerning 
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the  number  of  those  thus  violently  expelled  from  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Some  authors  represent 
the  number  of  exiled  Jews  at  800, ()()(),  others  at  300,000,  while  a  contemporary  Spanish  statistical 
account  states  that  the  number  was  27,000.  The  confusion  in  these  various  estimates  was,  perhaps, 
occasioned  by  the  return  of  many  of  the  Jews  after  their  expulsion.  Some  among  them,  by  feigned 
conversion  to  Christianity,  were  permitted  to  remain  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  on  credible  authority, 
that  even  yet,  in  Spain,  "  posts  of  dignity  in  the  Church,  the  priesthood,  and  the  cloister,  arc  held  by 
men  who  in  heart  are  Jews,  and  who  meet  in  secret,  at  stated  seasons,  to  mourn  over  and  abjure  their 
outward  profession  of  the  Roman  faith,  and  to  curse,  with  fearful  imprecations,  the  memory  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  Wiiile  many  of  the  Jews  thus  remained  in  the  Peninsula,  the  great  majority, 
preferring  their  religion  to  the  adopted  land  of  their  forefathers,  emigrated  to  Turkey  ;  and,  according 
to  recent  estimates,  it  appears  that  about  800,000  of  this  people  are  at  the  present  time  dispersed 
through  the  cities  and  towns  of  that  empire.' 

The  Spanish  and  Judeo-Spanish  languages  are  fundamentally  the  same ;  but  more  than  three 
centuries  having  elapsed  since  all  communication  has  been  cut  off  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  exiled 
Jews,  many  changes,  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable,  have  been  introduced  into  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  two  nations ;  so  that  they  now  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  their  respective  vocabularies, 
in  their  systems  of  orthography,  and  in  their  phraseology.  Judeo-Spanish  is,  in  fact,  the  Spanish  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  moulded  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  idiom.  It  is  in  daily  use  among  the 
Jews  of  Turkey,  and  is,  in  fact,  so  exclusively  employed  and  understood  by  them,  that  in  most  of 
their  books  of  devotion,  the  Hebrew  and  the  corresponding  version  in  Judeo-Spanish  are  printed  in 
parallel  columns. 

Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — The  exiled  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
established  a  most  celebrated  press  at  Ferrara,  whence  several  important  works  were  issued.  But  the 
most  famous  production  of  this  press  is  a  Spanish  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  said  to  have  been 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  expressly  for  the  Jews,  by  Edward  Pinel.  A  much  earlier  translation 
than  this,  however,  was  executed  by  some  learned  Jews ;  and  Rabbi  David  Kimchl  is  said,  though 
perhaps  Incorrectly,  to  have  been  the  principal  translator.  The  Bible  of  Ferrara  was  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  Abraham  Usque  and  Yom  Tov  Athias.  It  was  issued  in  1553,  in  two  different 
forms,  which  have  been  wrongly  looked  upon  as  different  editions.^  The  dedication  in  the  earlier 
copies  is  to  Dona  Gracia  Nasi,  a  Jewish  lady  of  distinction,  mother-Ln-law  to  Don  Joseph  Miqucz  :  in 
the  later  ones  to  Hercules  de  Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

j'fi  pi'f'  \wb  ^  :  vn  n-fi  i3T'3  i'6  'fi  •  vn  b'b  pp  erf"  i3t'3  b'b  'b  •  iSt-s  i'6  ?Tfi  v-pwi?  i-^  yb 
:  J'fi  I'D  ii'fi  'p  u'fi  'flip  'p  li  n  PTfij  'fi  •  i'fi  ^l9  cfiyfi  jn-fiip  vbnp  pfii  cfiTiu  ^  :  i"7  h'f<  jip  vp'pjnp  i'fi 
•  mspiinfi  Wnipp'f"  pi  ]'f>  ni  pi  'f>  ^  :  pn3»5ifi  pii  n  tii  pi  ?Tfi  pi'i  pi  'f>  •  P7'3  ?i  P36up'fi  pvi-fi  \<fi  * 
TP  u'up'u  ^w  u'3  'i5D'f> '  :  ]jpi'  n3mj  n  vn  bn  n^vifi  jif"  vb'^vh  'b)h  ^  :  vypnb  pi  u  iM-i\pj:)'b  pi  'b 
"ifn  Pifip  uo  w  'P  :  ni  pi  i'f"  PTfi  u  *  :  1J^p  ip  -51P  mm  ]fi^p  'p  vnh  ni  pi  n  myvb^mov  ih 
J'fi  j>fi  10  :  naw  'UP'fi  pfi  0"3  'p  nspifi  niD  ob  Pi^mbb  'p  PT7hr3  ni  pi  oyb  b-b  ^  :  ni  pi  n  iwpfiu'up'o 
pv'iip  pii  'fi  •  6"iip  pifip  yb  u'3  "  :  mip  i-fi  vpuip  li  u  'b  •  u'f)  'fiip  i'fi  -)ip  17JIP  i'fi  'b  :  P3fiup'6  hjip 
IP  I'f"  I'finp  'p  pii  pfi  vn  bn  m'b  pu-fi  tp  n  t7ip  vn  vb  :  y^yyon  li  'p  pii  ?b  vv  '^  :  ]n"3*pn  ii  u 
:  vn  bn  iSl^p  'p  :  ynbz  n  ibvii'z  n  'i  :  'nbp  n  ibviib'z  n  0  :  n:obo  n  mvbi  ]id  »  'p  '*  :  n3Pi3 
n7fip  bn  \ibbbi-)  it'fi  n  Piy\b  ipip  p^J1f|  id  pfi  pip'3  'b  :  pnomp  lUJ'fi  nip  'b  'nbp  vi'b  'fiip  i3-)"3  i'f>  'fi  " 

:  ibii'3  'b  b'vbi:  n  u"i 

Abraham  Usque  is  said  to  have  printed  in  the  same  year  (1553),  at  Ferrara,  a  separate  edition  of 
the  Psalms,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  Megilloth  (Canticles,  Ruth, 

1  Da  CosU,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  6l6.  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  391. 
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Eccleslastes,  Lamentations,  and  Esther),  and  Haphtoroth,  or  sections  of  the  Prophets,  read  by  appoint- 
ment in  the  synagogues. 

The  Ferrara  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  was  reprinted  in  Amsterdam  in  1611,  and  again  at 
Venice  in  1617.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  this  version  was  revised  and  corrected  by 
Manasseh  ben  Israel,  and  printed  in  Eoman  letters,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1630.  It  was  again  revised  by 
Eabbi  Samuel  de  Cazeres,  and,  with  a  new  preface,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1661. 

Besides  the  above,  other  editions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  pubhshcd  at  Amsterdam,  among 
which,  in  1639,  was  an  edition,  with  short  explanatory  notes,  by  Jacob  Lambrosus  ;  and  the  following 
editions  of  portions  of  this  version  are  mentioned  by  Le  Long:  —  Pentateuch  and  Haphtoroth, 
Amsterdam,  1645  ;  Pentateuch,  Amsterdam,  1695  ;  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Psalms  (with  the  Hebrew), 
Sabionetta,  1671. 

Another  echtion  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  was  printed  at  Vienna, 
between  the  years  1813  and  1816,  in  four  volumes  4to. :  it  contained,  in  parallel  columns,  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  Judeo-Spanish  version  in  rabbinical  characters.  An  edition  in  Roman  characters  was 
likewise  pubUshed  about  the  same  time,  at  Amsterdam,  coiTcsponding  in  almost  every  particular  with 
the  Vienna  edition,  of  which  it  is  considered  a  mere  transcription.  The  American  Bible  Society  has 
recently  issued  two  editions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Judeo-Spanish,  on  behalf  of  the  mission  established 
amono-  the  Spanish  Jews  in  Turkey.  The  first  of  these  editions  was  printed  with  the  Hebrew  text  in 
parallel  columns,  in  1843,  at  Vienna,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schauffler  :  it  consisted  of  3000 
copies.  The  second  edition  has  but  just  left  the  press,  a  grant  having  been  voted  during  the  present  year 
(1850)  by  the  Society,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  publication : '  it  was  printed,  like  the  previous  edition 
of  the  Society,  under  the  supei-vision  of  Mr.  Schauffler.  This  version  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
servility  with  which  it  follows  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  and,  as  it  has  long  been  regarded  by  the  Spanish 
Jews  as  the  standard  of  their  language,  the  peculiarity  of  its  style  has  induced  corresponding  pecuHarities 
in  their  customary  mode  of  phraseology,  and  has  perhaps  been  the  main  cause  of  the  divergence  of 
their  language  from  that  of  Spain. 

A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Judeo-Spanish  was  imdertaken  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pinkerton ;  and,  in  1823,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leeves,  their 
agent  in  Turkey,  was  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  work.  Mr.  Leeves,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  learned  Jews  to  whom  Judeo-Spanish  was  vernacular,  drew  the  translation  from  the  Greek  text, 
consulting  at  the  same  time  several  different  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  After  his  translation 
liad  been  subjected  to  three  successive  revisions,  it  was  printed,  in  an  edition  of  3000  copies,  at  Corfu, 
in  1829,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lowndes.  This  version  does  not  appear  to  have  yet  passed  through 
a  second  edition. 


1  Forty-sbcth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p. 
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SPECIMEN    OF    THE    JEWISH-GERMAN    VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap,  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

D'fi  -)h\\  W3ii;ii67  *  •  X)-)H  \bi  ibw  uufo  7Jifi  pKih  fi"3  -ibw  U^fll1  \bi  7Jifi  ,i3i6ii  if;?  ib_}\  2j6w6  D'b 
D36pw  iMi  ,u56rw  ouBo  ui'fi  vyi^mbi  w?f>  7:ifi  ,1356pj;j  w'3ii;nfi7  pn  7J'i  wi7  piif; '  •  .uufij  f"'3  wfipj^ 
iir?  I'fi  uw'D  u5'I>  1^7  7Jifi  °  •.iPDJiJP  iir:  u5'i  1^7  ibw  jwuS  167  7Jifi  ,iu3i;i  \bi  ^Ml  oP'f"  )'fi  *  •  xivb 
•  .ppv  DW'P  ^p?  piihvi  uufij  ]fip  DJUP  j-'fi  ')b\\  w  "  •  .]PP9n:a)3  p5'j  dp  DfiP  d'j-jdppj'p  fiT  7:16  ,doiw3pj"p 
,o5'i  if;7  1530  -)by\  -)v  '  •  .inU3'ii3  p-fi  pn  uiif;  Df|7  ^m^  ,uDW"i  u5'i  on?  jfip  lu  vtn  ,Do:"i  oii  ofjp  wsiunn  ' 
j-fi  fi'7  _i5W)3"iiu  lUDJup  uii^  Dp5i!;ii  ,u5'i  wupfipnpfiii  167  n^ii  if;7  ^  •.u5'i  dp7  ]fip  u'jwi  ^J;  p67  11:^7:61 
w  nw^fip  uipii  fiT  7^1^  ;  1356PW  W3ii;ii67  pi7  ui'fi  uini  fi7  7:16  ,i3ipii  ^in  \b  1611  cu  '"  •  .jnppfip  uinii  H 
,]uppf:jp'ifi  oi;3^  p'b  pJd'p  fi'ii  "*  •  Jji^  133-3  jp-fi  ppp^:  jwi  fi'7  7Jifi  pinwwfi  i"i  ]'6  ofp  ^i;  "  mj3'3 
Dir?  inii'ii  Di;7  ]fi5  1330  wiwi  "  •  -ira-iij  ]13p6j  jwi  |fi  bn  jwin  ;  iti7iriii  'i  yjiy^  puuufe  ,1336p  ^I;  3f)3  jwir? 
7316  ,5"ip  7-)f:ii  l3^^1l  \b-i  7Jif>  '*    •.73'i  ii;-)fi3w  mbi  \f:>  X)xmb\  pvabn  wyb  jriii'i  dot  jfip  163  ,puD"i5 

pv\ifp   obi   PWCfil    ]W)f'3WJ"fi   P137   pbb   13"p3'iT)UP   W'fi   ,13"p3'3T)!;Ci   W"I   ]V?b\   Til  73lf'   ;3lf'  •3i;l33lfi   UUWPfill 

•.u-mcfiii  73ifi  i;7f;3j  ^l;iif|p 
ON  THE  JEWISH-GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS. 

Although  the  language  of  the  German  Jews  differs  from  pure  German  only  in  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  yet,  as  these  Jews  form  an  important  and  distinctive  section 
of  the  dispersed  people  of  Israel,  the  several  versions  executed  or  printed  by  them,  and  for  their  special 
benefit,  may  be  entitled  to  a  separate  consideration.  The  number  of  these  Jews  settled  in  the  Austrian 
states  has  been  computed  at  700,000  : '  until  within  tlie  last  two  centuries  their  condition  was  degraded 
and  pitiable  in  the  extreme,  and  their  character  became  enfeebled  under  the  manifold  sufferings  they 
were  called  to  undergo  :  in  the  words  of  their  historian,  "  they  became  divested  of  natural  feeling, 
absorbed  in  pecuniary  interest  and  self-preservation,  and  even  accustomed  to  their  ser\ile  and  abject 
position."  They  are  now  happily  released  from  the  persecutions  by  which  their  existence  was  formerly 
rendered  so  wretched,  as  to  be  justly  termed,  by  a  contemporary  historian,  "  a  mass  ot  suffering  ;"  but 
it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are  now  said  to  be  characterised  by  a  tendency  to  "  merge  Mosaic  as  well  as 
Talmudic  Judaism  in  a  philosophical  and  social  Pantheism." 

The  first  portion  of  the  Scriptures  translated  and  published  expressly  for  the  German  Jews  con- 
sisted of  the  Pentateuch  and  Megilloth  (i.  e.  Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations,  and  Canticles), 
an  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  Hebrew  characters  at  Cremona,  in  Italy,  in  1542  :  the  author  of 
this  translation  is  unknown,  but  it  is  attributed  to  Elias  Lcvita,  a  celebrated  Jewish  grammarian.^ 
Two  years  afterwards  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Megilloth,  and  the  Haphtoroth  (lessons  from  the 
Prophets  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  synagogues),  was  made  by  Michael  Adam,  a  converted  Jew,  and 
an  edition  was  printed  at  Constance.  The  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis  were  printed  at  the  same 
place,  iu  1543,  from  the  German-Jewish  translation ;  and  the  books  of  Exodus,  Joshua,  Ezekiel,  and 
Cantitles,  appeared  at  Prague  in  1553.  Some  separate  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  likewise 
published  by  R.  R.  Nathan,  F.  E.  Michol,  Mardochaeus,  F.  Jacob,  and  others. 

The  first  edition  of  the  German  New  Testament  in  rabbinical  characters  was  printed  at  Cracow,  in 
1540  :  the  work  was  executed  by  Johan  Hersuge,  a  converted  Jew,  on  the  basis  of  Luther's  version  ; 

1  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  616.  2  To\\Tiley'5  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  227. 
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but  the  book  of  Revelation  is  omitted.  Five  books  of  the  New  Testament  (namely,  Luke,  John,  Acts, 
Romans,  Hebrews,  and  part  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Matthew)  were  translated  into  German, 
by  Elias  Schadaeus,  a  German  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Strasburg,  chiefly  from  Luther's  version ;  and 
an  edition  was  printed  at  Strasburg,  In  1592  :  a  tract  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  appended  to 
the  work.' 

In  1820  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  undertook  to  furnish 
the  German  Jews  with  copies  of  the  German  Scriptures  in  rabbinical  characters.  The  Society's  first 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  in  1820  :  the  German  text  from  which  it  was  taken  was  the 
edition  of  Luther's  version  published  by  Senator  Von  Meyer,  at  Frankfort,  in  1819,  and  the  transcrip- 
tion into  rabbinical  characters  was  made  by  Mr.  Judah  D'Allemand,  of  London.  The  American  Bible 
Society  have  lately  projected  a  Jewish- German  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  to  be  three 
years  in  execution,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Schaulfler.  With  respect  to  the  effects  produced  by 
the  dissemination  of  this  version,  it  has  been  stated  that  "  those  who  have  gone  over  to  the  Protestant 
Church  from  the  synagogue,  have  been  more  numerous  during  the  last  few  years  in  Germany  than  they 
ever  were  elsewhere  or  before."  The  number  of  Jews  baptized  in  Germany  during  the  last  twenty 
years  is  estimated  at  5000  ;  ^  and  the  sincerity  of  some  among  them  has  been  attested  by  the  irreproach- 
able tenor  of  their  conduct,  and  by  the  devotedness  with  which  they  have  preached  the  new  covenant 
of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus. 


J  U  DEO-POLISH. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    JUDEO-POLISH    VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

)fi  I'f"  ^fln  'y±m  zh  ^  :  ufij  iH  'oibw  zhi  'jifi  ,\j6j  U'p  -)b\\  unfin  z,fn  ':ifi  pibw  Zibi  iH  m^p  ]b  yb 
^f'll  of  I'f"  ''  :  i)5fi)5'i  I'fi  Dfiii  plbv'i  ud'j  ^^3  ^M1  ub  \b  'i\b  ;  oSf^'j  vb  pn  •)bw  D'if" '  :  ufij  U'p  iibv 
D'JXPJ'p  bn  ':if'  pr/ow^  n  \b  uj-d  u5'i  tbi  'jifi  *  :  ymivv  bn  jip  vs'b  ubi  ib))  joui  ubi  'i\b  pvb  vbi 
\b  ,D':j"i  ]"b  ^p  yvyi  vb  ^^  '  :  pvv  id-t-j  vbo  D^1l  ,i3p'D'j  vb:  yp  ]br>  yb  ^^ll  bi  ^  :  jphjo  u'j  du  ufr 
lJ"i'3  ii  up'D'j  ifiii  ID  piiY  p5'b  Dfi7  uo  ^^ll  i\n  '  :  o'b  pn  ]yii  yhb\  'hb  ifi  ,W'i  om  y:ivn  ]r'i'3  bU  id 
^6l1  ■)»  "•  :  ynb  vhvw  -n  yb  ump  Dfiii  Dwur  ]5'ii;'fi  u5"i  Zibw  pyb  nr^bw  zbi  ibw  zbi  ^  :  u5'i  oir?  ]'ji;ii 
'jifi  ,]yy>\  Dii  ]Tip'3  vb  id  "  :  ujpp'j  u'j  o'b  vbT>  uiuii  bn  'i\b  p5bv':\  o'b  pi7  vb  pirn  bn  'i]b  ,uij;ii  -ii  yb 
ybU  b"\  yiDyi  vlbv  id  ufr  bn  ii  ,iti:'j  ]b  o'b  v^bo  dp  i'p  ^'ii  ^3f>  '^  :  ymy>  ]b  do  D'f>  y3bp  'j':"i  bn 
y3  ]i'ii  DD7  )ip  V'i  'i)b  ,uii3  )ip  1^130  v'i  I'lfin  d6ii  '*  :  yr)b3  yi  ]b  ]y'b:  dMi  bn  ii  pbi  y?  ivp  bn  jnnii 
wifiivj  tJif"  u'P  ufip  '})b  ,D"ip  ]nb)n  vb  vib))  Zibi  'ji6  '*  :  vbi  ]ip  pirn  pviov  y3  ji'ii  oir?  ]w  m  'i^b  ,D"ip 
:  D'Tofiii  'jifi  ibi'i  u'P  iip  ,Ti:f>9  du7  jip  111  ]yii"b  odi  y'b  br,  U"p3•i^r>i■'  j'-f"  pyziioo  ]"i'  youvi  y^bp  tp  'jifi 

ON  THE  JUDEO-POLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

The  Polish  Jews  are  regarded  by  their  brethren  as  the  most  highly  gifted  of  their  nation  in 
intellectual  endowments,  and  their  reputation  for  superior  sagacity  is  apparently  not  unfomided  ;  for  in 
no  other  section  of  the  Jewish  people,  it  has  been  observed,  do  we  find  a  Hfe  of  so  much  social  activity 

>  Townley's  niustraUons,  vol.  iii.  p.  226.  2  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  599. 
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combined  witli  so  decided  a  bent  towards  religious  and  contemplative  pliilosophy.'  Since  tbe  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  tlie  synagogues  of  Germany  with 
teachers  and  rabbins ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Clievalicr  Ijunsen,  "  there  is  scarcely  any 
branch  of  literature  or  science  taught  in  the  universities  (at  least  of  Prussia)  where  the  professors  are 
not  either  converted  Jews  or  the  sons  of  those  who  were  Jews."  - 

Tlic  Polish  Jews  have  long  been  settled  in  Poland,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  is  in  their 
hands.  They  form  a  large  proportion  of  tlic  population  ;  and  in  Cracow  there  is  one  Israelite  to  every 
eleven  inhabitants.  Eussia,  says  Da  Costa,  since  the  accession  of  its  Polish  provinces,  numbers  not 
less  than  1,120,000  Jews  among  its  63,000,000.  These  Jews,  having  been  exposed  to  much  suffering 
liy  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Russian  government,  have  in  many  cases  adopted  the  same  expedient 
tliat  was  resorted  to,  under  similar  persecutions,  by  some  of  their  brethren  in  the  Spanish  peninsula ; 
and,  by  concealing  their  religion,  have  shielded  themselves  from  persecution.  The  immense  power 
acquired  by  the  Jews  of  the  Russian  empire  is  not  generally  known,  because  not  outwardly  manifested; 
yet  we  are  told,  by  one  of  their  own  nation,  that  "  from  the  smallest  retail  dealer  in  Poland,  to  the 
general  officer  at  Petersburg,  there  is  said  to  exist  a  line  of  Jews  in  communication  with  each  other, 
tiirough  whose  hands  pass  the  chief  affairs  of  the  home  department,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
foreign  negotiations." 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Polish  Jews  is  principally  Old  German,  with  a  mixture  of  Hebraisms, 
or  at  least  phrases  peculiar  to  the  Jews :  there  is  very  little  Polish  in  it.  A  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  this  language  was  undertaken,  in  1820,  by  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews  :  the  preparation  of  the  work  was  intrusted  by  the  Society  to  a  converted 
Jew,  Benjamin  Nehemiah  Solomon,  who  prosecuted  this  translation  under  the  roof  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott.  An  edition  was  published  by  the  Society  in  1821,  and  300  of  the  copies  were  purchased  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  200  of  which  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prussian  Bible 
Society,  for  sale  or  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  Jews.  In  1827,  the  Rev.  A.  M'Caul  proposed  to 
undertake  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Judco-Polish ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
important  work  has  been  yet  completed. 


Da  Costa,  Israel  and  Che  Gentiles,  p.  504.  '  Missionary  Regrister  for  1839,  p.  44s. 


CEEOLESE. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    CREOLESE    VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

In  die  Begin  die  Woord  ha  wees,  en  die  Woord  ha  wees  bie  Godt,  en  Godt  ha  wees 
die  Woord.  ^  Die  selve  ha  wees  bie  Godt  in  die  Begin.  ^  Ahnael  gut  ka  maek  door 
die  selve  ;  en  sonder  die  niet  een  gut  ka  maek,  van  almael,  wat  ka  maek.  ''  Die  Leven 
ha  wees  in  hem,  en  die  Leven  ha  wees  die  Ligt  van  die  Mensen.  *  En  die  Ligt  ha  skien 
in  die  Dysternis,  en  die  Dysternis  no  ha  begriep  die.  '^  Die  ha  hab  een  Mens,  Godt  ha 
stier  hem,  en  sie  Naem  ha  wees  Johannes.  '  Hem  ha  kom  tot  een  Getiegnis,  dat  hem 
ha  sal  getieg  van  die  Ligt,  dat  ahnael  ha  sal  gloov  door  hem.  *  Hem  no  ha  wees  die 
Ligt,  maer  dat  hem  ha  sal  getieg  van  die  Ligt.  ^  Die  ha  wees  die  waeragtig  Ligt,  die 
verligt  almael  Mensen,  die  kom  na  die  Weereld.  '°  Hem  ha  wees  in  die  Weereld,  en 
die  Weereld  ka  maek  door  hem,  en  die  Weereld  no  ka  ken  hem.  "  Hem  ha  kom  na  sie 
Eigendom,  en  sie  eigen  no  ha  neem  hem  an.  '-  Maer  sooveel  ka  neem  hem  an,  na  sender 
hem  ka  giev  Magt  for  kom  Kinders  van  Godt,  die  gloov  in  sie  Naem ;  '^  Die  no  bin 
gebooren  van  Blud,  ook  niet  van  die  Wil  van  Vleis,  ook  niet  van  die  Wil  van  Man, 
maer  van  Godt.  '*  En  die  Woord  ka  kom  Vleis,  en  ka  woon  onder  ons,  en  ons  ka  kik 
sie  Heerligheid,  een  Heerligheid,  als  van  die  eenig  gebooren  Soon  van  die  Vaeder,  vol 
van  Gnaede  en  Waerheid. 

ON  THE  CREOLESE  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Creolese,  a  kind  of  broken  Danish,  is  tlie  language  of  the  black  population  in  the  Danish  West 
Indies.  The  possessions  of  the  Danes  ui  the  West  Indies  consist  of  three  islands,  namely,  St.  Croix, 
St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  all  of  which  form  part  of  the  Virgin  group.  Of  these  islands,  St.  Croix, 
or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  Santa  Cruz,  is  the  most  important :  it  contains  an  area  of  about  100  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  32,000,  of  whom  27,000  are  slaves.  St.  Thomas  comprises  an  area  of  37 
square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  7000,  of  whom  500  are  whites,  1500  free  blacks,  and 
the  rest  slaves.  In  St.  John  there  are  150  whites  and  250  negroes  :  the  population  to  whom  this 
language  is  or  rather  was  vernacular  is,  therefore,  upwards  of  39,000. 

The  Creolese  idiom  is  very  pecuHar,  possessing  no  distinction  of  gender  or  of  number  (so  far  at 
least  as  terminations  are  concerned),  no  declension  of  nouns,  and  no  simple  conjugation  of  verbs.' 
The  New  Testament  was  translated  into  this  language,  and  an  edition  printed  at  Copenhagen  by  order 
of  the  Danish  government,  in  1781.  A  school-book,  containing  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  Creloese,  was  published  about  the  same  period,  by  order  of  the  same  authority. 
Another  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  consisting  of  1500  copies,  was  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  1818, 
by  the  Danish  Bible  Society.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Creolese  has  long  been  gradually  falling  into 
disuse,  and  that  it  has  now  ceased  to  be  spoken.  The  slaves,  or,  as  the  Danes  vfish.  to  have  them 
called,  "  the  unfreed,"  have  lately  been  nominally  emancipated  in  the  Danish  islands  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  in  the  English  language,  furnished  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  presented  to  each  negro  who  could  read,  and  who  was  not  in  possession 
of  the  Scriptures.'^ 

'  Klauer-Klattowski,  Deutsclie  Orthoepie,  p.  108.  2  Forty-sLxth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxxvii. 


SURINAM     NEGHO-ENGLISH. 

SPECIMEN   OF   THE   SURINAM  NEGEO-ENGLISH  VERSION. 

St.  JOHN,  Chap.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Na  begin  da  Woord  ben  de,  da  Woord  ben  de  nanga  Gado,  en  da  Woord  ben  de  Gado 
srefi.  "^  Da  ben  de  nanga  Gado  na  begin.  '  Nanga  hem  allasanni  ben  kom,  en  sondro 
hem  no  wansanni  ben  kom,  dissi  de.  ''  Da  Liebi  ben  de  na  inni  va  hem,  en  da  Liebi  ben 
de  da  kandera  va  somma.  *  En  da  kandera  de  krieni  na  dongroe,  ma  dongroe  no  Ijen  teki 
(la  kandera.  °  Gado  ben  senni  wan  somma,  hem  neem  Johannes ;  '  Da  srefiwan  ben 
kom  vo  wan  getuigenis,  va  a  getuige  vo  da  kandera,  va  dem  allaraal  kom  briebi  nanga 
hem.  "  Hem  srefi  no  ben  de  da  kandera,  ma  a  ben  kom  va  takki  vo  da  kandera.  "  Datti 
da  reti  tree  kandera,  dissi  kieni  gi  alia  somma  dissi  kom  na  kondre.  '°  A  ben  de  na 
kondre,  en  em  srefi  ben  meki  kondre ;  en  kondre  no  ben  sabi  hem.  "  A  ben  kom  na 
hem  Eigendom,  en  dem  somma  va  hem  no  ben  teki  hem.  '^  Ma  sa  menni  va  dem  dissi 
ben  teki  hem,  na  dem  a  ben  gi  tranga,  va  kom  pikien  va  Gado  :  dem,  dissi  briebi  na 
hem  neera.  "  Dissi  no  komoppo  na  broedoe,  effi  na  wanni  vo  skien  [nanga  broedoe], 
efii  na  wanni  vo  wan  man,  ma  dissi  ben  kom  gebore  na  Gado.  "  En  da  Woord  ben 
kom  sonuna,  a  lien  liebi  na  wi  mindri,  en  -wi  ben  si  hem  Glori,  wan  Grangglori,  dissi 
fitti  da  ivan  Pikien  va  Tatta  Gado,  foeloe  va  Gnade  en  Troefasi. 

ON  THE  SURINAM  NEGRO-ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Negro-Englisii,  or,  as  it  might  be  designated  with  equal  propriety,  Negro-Dutch,  is  the 
language  of  the  Dutcli  colony  of  Surinam,  in  Guiana,  and  is  current  among  a  population  of  at  least 
100,000,  of  whom  80,000  are  slaves,  10,000  free  negroes,  and  10,000  are  Dutch  and  other  Europeans.' 
A  mission  of  the  United  Brethren  has  existed  in  Surinam  since  1738  :  there  are  now  more  than  13,000 
negroes  in  connection  with  the  Moravian  Church,  and  10,000  unconverted  negroes  are  imder  Christian 
Instruction  ;  for  the  prejudices  of  the  colonists  against  the  education  of  the  negroes  are  wearing  away, 
and  the  missionaries  are  permitted  access  to  more  than  150  plantations.^ 

The  language  of  these  negroes  is  a  compound  of  English  and  Dutch,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  African  or  Indian  words.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  English  or  the  Dutch 
element  predominates :  the  former  was  Introduced  when  the  English  were  possessors  of  the  colony ;  but 
the  Dutch,  with  few  interruptions,  have  held  possession  since  the  year  1669,  and  many  of  their  words 
and  phrases  have.  In  consequence,  become  incorporated  with  the  language.  The  country  was  discovered 
by  the  Spanish,  and,  at  some  remote  period,  was  subjugated  by  the  Portuguese,  and  subsequently  by 
the  French ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  presence  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  words  in  the 
language.  The  structure  of  Negro-English  is  simple  and  Inartificial  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  nearly 
devoid  of  grammatical  forms.  Almost  every  word  terminates  with  a  vowel ;  and,  according  to  Captain 
Stcdman's  account,  It  is  "  sweet,  sonorous,  and  soft "  in  enunciation,  and,  moreover,  "  wonderfully 
expressive  and  sentimental."  The  vocabulary  is  by  no  means  copious,  but  this  deficiency  Is  supplied 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  words  are  compounded.  This  language  will  probably,  in  process  of  time, 
sink  into  disuse ;  yet  the  prospect  is  but  small  that  either  the  present  or  the  ensuing  generation  will  be 
able  to  dispense  with  It.^ 

A  translation  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  as  used  in  the  Moravian  Church,  was  early  made  in 
this  language,  and  a  version  of  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  part  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Schuman  prior  to  the  year  1813.  In  1828  a  version  of  the  entire  New  Testament  had  been 
completed  by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  and  had  been  repeatedly  and  carefully  corrected.     The  MS. 

•  Defence  of  the  Suriuam  Negro-English  Version,  by  W.  Greenfield,  p.  1".       '  Forty-foiu-th  Report  of  British  and  Foreigrn  Bible  Society,  p.  cx.xix. 
3  Forty-first  Report  of  British  and  Foreipi  Bible  Societj-,  p.  cjLlviii. 
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was  sent  to  Germany,  and  was  revised  by  Hans  Wied,  wlio  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  liad  resided  in 
Surinam,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  language  :  the  opinion  he  passed  on  the  translation 
was,  "  that  it  is  as  perfect  as  possible."  The  Brethren's  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  therefore, 
applied  for  aid  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  an  edition  of  1000  copies  was  accordingly 
printed,  in  London,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  assisted  by  C.  A.  Austen,  Esq.,  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  a  native  of  Surinam.  The  copies  were  all  forwarded  to  Surinam,  and  were 
received  with  much  gratitude ;  but  the  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and  after  the  last  copy  had  been 
disposed  of,  more  than  12,000  converts  were  added  to  the  Church.'  Another  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Psalms  was  therefore  prepared  by  Mr.  Treu,  a  Moravian  missionary ;  and  at  length, 
in  1845,  its  publication  was  resolved  on  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Holland. 
Aid  was  gi-anted  by  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society,  but  the  chief  expenses  of  printing  were  defrayed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  edition,  which  consisted  of  2000  copies,  left  the  press 
in  1846. 

The  mission  in  Surinam  is  at  present  in  a  hopeful  condition  :  Mr.  Tank,  the  superintendent  of  the 
mission  in  Paramaribo,  states,  in  a  recent  report,  that  "  a  great  change  is  likely  to  take  place  with  the 
bush  negroes  in  that  settlement,"  and  that  "  a  real  awakening  appears  extending  itself  into  the  district 
of  the  Saracreek,  among  the  free  negroes.  In  that  case  (says  Mr.  Tank)  a  wide  field  wiU  be  opened  to 
the  missionaries,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  other  bush  negroes  will  join  them  ;  and,  if  so,  the 
opening  of  a  glorious  day,  a  day  of  the  Lord,  may  dawn  not  only  upon  the  Saramakaners,  but  also 
upon  aU  the  free  bush  negroes,  who  constitute  about  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  colony."  ^ 


CU  R  A  CO  A. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE    CUKACOA   VERSION. 

St.  MATTHEW,  Chap.  v.  v.  1  to  12. 

Anto  ora  koe  Hezoes  a  mira  toer  e  lieeiide  nan,  eel  a  soebi  oen  seroe ;  deespuees  eel 
a  sienta  i  soe  desipel  nan  a  bini  seka  dje.  ^  I  eel  a  koemisa  di  papia  i  di  sienja  nan  di 
ees  manera.  ^  Bieenabeentoera  ta  e  pober  nan  na  spiritoe,  pasoba  reina  di  Dioos  ta  di 
nan.  *  Bieenabeentoera  ta  ees  nan,  koe  ta  jora,  pasoba  lo  nan  bira  konsolaa.  ^  Bieena- 
beentoera pasifiko  nan,  pasoba  lo  nan  erf  tera.  "  Bieenabeentoera  ees  nan,  koe  tien 
hamber  i  sedoe  di  hoestisji,  pasoba  lo  nan  no  tien  hamber  i  sedoe  mas.  ''  Bieenabeen- 
toera ees  nan,  koe  tien  mizerikoordia,  pasoba  lo  beende  tien  mizerikoordia  koe  nan. 
*  Bieenabeentoera  ees  nan,  koe  ta  liempi  di  koerasoon,  pasoba  lo  nan  mira  Dioos. 
^  Bieenabeentoera  ees  nan,  koe  ta  perkoera  paas,  pasoba  lo  nan  ta  jama  joe  di  Dioos. 
^°  Bieenabeentoera  ees  nan,  koe  ta  persigido  pa  nxotiboe  di  boestisji,  pasoba  reina  di 
Dioos  ta  di  nan.  "  Bosonan  lo  ta  bieenabeentoerado,  koe  ta  koos  nan  zoendra  i  persigi 
bosonan,  i  koe  ta  koos  pa  mi  kausa  nan  ganja  toer  soorto  di  maloe  ariba  bosonan, 
^^  Legra  bosonan  i  salta  di  legria,  pasoba  bosonan  rekompeensa  ta  grandi  deen  di  Cieloe ; 
pasoba  nan  a  persigi  di  ees  manera  e  profeet  nan,  koe  tabata  promee  koe  bosonan. 

ON  THE  CURACOA  DIALECT  AND  VERSION. 

CuEACOA  is  an  island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  It  lies  off  the  north  coast 
of  Venezuela,  between  lat.  12°  and  12°  13',  and  long.  68°  44' and  69°  13'.     Its  area  is  about  600 

•  Forty-fifth  Report  of  British  aiid  Fureign  Bible  Society,  p.  cxlv.  '-  Fortj-fuurth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societ>',  p.  cxxix. 
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square  miles;  and,  in  1815,  its  population  was  nearly  13,000,  of  whom  6000  were  slaves,  4000  free 
negroes,  and  2780  Europeans.  The  soil  is  unfertile,  but  the  island  was  formerly  of  some  importance, 
on  account  of  its  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  language  of  the  coloured  poindation 
is  a  kind  of  broken  Dutch,  mi.xed  with  words  from  other  languages.  A  translation  of  part  of  the 
New  Testament  into  this  language  has  been  eilectcd  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conradi ;  and  a  small  edition  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed,  in  1846,  at  the  expense  of  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society. 


INDO-PORTUGUESE. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  INDO-PORTUGUESE  VERSION. 
St.  JOHN,  CuAP.  i.  v.  1  to  14. 

Ne  o  comedo  tinha  a  Palavra,  e  a  Palavra  tiulia  junto  de  Deos,  e  a  Palavra  tinlia 
Deos.  ^  Oinesmo  tinha  ne  o  comedo  junto  de  Deos.  ^  Todas  cousas  tinha  feitas  de  elle; 
e  sem  elle  nao  tinha  feita  ne  hua  cousa  que  tinha  feita.  *  Em  elle  tinha  vida ;  e  a  vida 
tinha  o  Lume  de  homens.  ^  E  o  Lume  te  luze  em  escuridade ;  e  a  escuridade  nunca  ja 
conhece  aquel.  "  Tinha  hum  homem  mandado  de  Deos,  quern  seu  nome  tinha  Joao. 
'  0  mesmo  ja  vi  por  hum  testimunha,  pera  da  testimunho  de  o  Lume,  que  todos  de  elle 
pode  ere.  ^  Elle  na5  tinha  o  Lume,  mas  tinha  mandado  pera  da  testimunho  de  o  Lume. 
'  Aquel  tinha  o  Lume  verdadeiro,  que  te  alumia  per  cada  hum  homem  quem  te  vi  ne  o 
mundo.  ^°  Elle  tinha  ne  o  mundo,  e  de  elle  o  mundo  tinha  formado,  e  o  mundo  per  elle 
nunca  ja  conhece.  "  Elle  ja  vi  per  seu  mesmo  povo^  e  seus  mesmos  nunca  ja  recebe  per 
elle.  ^^  Mas  per  todos  quantos  quem  ja  recebe  per  elle,  per  ellotros  elle  ja  da  poder  pera 
fica  OS  iilhos  de  Deos,  ati\  per  ellotros  quem  ja  cr^  em  seu  nome :  '^  Quem  tinha  nacido, 
nem  de  sangue,  nem  de  a  vontade  de  a  carne,  nem  de  a  vontade  de  homem,  mas  de  Deos. 
"  E  a  Palavra  tinha  feita  came,  e  ja  mora  entre  nos,  (e  nos  ja  olha  sua  gloria,  a  gloria 
como  de  o  unigenito  de  o  Pai,)  enchido  de  gra^a  e  verdade. 

ON  THE  INDO-PORTUGUESE  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSION. 

Indo-Portuguese  is  more  or  less  understood  by  all  classes  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  along 
the  whole  coast  of  India,  its  extreme  simplicity  of  construction  and  facility  of  acquirement  having 
caused  it  to  be  extensively  used  as  a  medium  of  traffic.  But  the  people  to  whom  it  is  vernacular,  and 
who,  in  Ceylon  alone,  number  more  than  50,000,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese, 
the  former  rulers  of  India.  The  principal  characteristic  of  this  language  is  the  omission  of  the  articles, 
the  cases  of  nouns,  inflections  of  verbs,  and  most  of  the  expletives  which  abound  in  European-Portu- 
guese. The  various  relations  of  words  in  a  sentence  are  expressed  by  the  aid  of  auxiliary  particles ; 
and  these  particles  are  so  numerous,  that  they  subserve  all  the  offices  of  inflections.  The  words  of  the 
language  are  drawn  from  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Indian  sources,  and  much  of  the  phraseology  is 
moulded  in  accordance  with  Sanscrit  idioms. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  governments  in  India,  the  members  of  these  nations 
were  left  without  any  means  of  religious  instruction,  except  such  as  was  afforded  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
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missionaries ;  and,  in  consequence,  Roman  Catholicism  became  their  prevailing  form  of  religion. 
In  1817,  Mr.  Newstead,  a  Wesleyan  mlssionury  stationed  at  Ncgombo,  in  Ceylon,  commenced  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  this  people.  Portions  of  this  transla- 
tion were  read  by  Mr.  Newstead  from  the  pulpit,  and  were  likewise  freely  lent  among  sick  persons, 
one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  died  with  the  Gospel  of  John  beneath  his  piflow.  The  people  evinced 
so  much  interest  in  the  work,  that  a  printed  edition  was  early  resolved  on;  and,  in  1819,  the 
version  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  published  in  Ceylon,  at  the  expense  of  the  Colombo  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  ;  and  the  Psalms  followed,  in  1821,  at  the  expense  of  the  same  Society.  Soon  afterwards 
Mr.  Newstead  completed  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  work  was  subjected  to  a 
searching  revision  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  three  of  the  missionaries 
and  six  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Indo- Portuguese.  The  revision  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1824; 
and  Mr.  Newstead  undertook  a  journey  to  England,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  the  publication  of  the  work.  The  translation  was  strongly  recommended  to  the  adoption 
of  the  committee,  by  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  T.  J.  Twistleton,  archdeacon  of  Ceylon ;  and,  as  its  value 
was  attested  by  other  competent  judges,  two  editions  were  printed  in  London,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society,  in  1826,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Newstead.  The  second  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  consisting  of  5000  copies,  appeared  at  Colombo  in  1831  ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
a  version  of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  part  of  Leviticus,  was  pubUshed  at  the  same  place,  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Pentateuch  and  Psalter  were  printed  at 
Colombo,  in  1833,  In  an  edition  of  5000  copies ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  translation  of  the  entire 
Old  Testament  is  now  completed.  Another  edition  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  lately  contemplated, 
and  was  originally  designed  to  be  printed  In  London,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Newstead,  the 
translator,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  But  Mr.  Newstead,  after  so 
many  years'  absence  from  Ceylon,  does  not  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
to  carry  the  New  Testament  through  the  press  ;  and  only  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  will  be  reprinted 
for  temporary  purposes.     The  entire  work  is  referred  to  missionaries  in  Ceylon. 
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M  E  M  0  in 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THE  MAP  OF  THE  EARLY  DIFFUSION  OF  THE  HEBREW 
LANGUAGE  THROUGH  THE  PHCENICIAN  COLONIES,  etc. 

An  opinion  has  very  commonly  prevailed,  that  the  Hebrew  Language,  in  which  God  was  pleased 
to  make  known  the  revelation  of  His  will  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  was  at  all  times  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits;  so  that  just  as  God  did  in  ancient  times  choose  one  people  as  the  depository 
of  His  Scriptiu-es,  the  language  wliich  they  used,  and  in  which  those  Scriptures  were  written,  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  them. 

Indeed,  so  fully  has  tliis  opinion  prevailed,  that  a  contrast  has  been  frequently  drawn  between  the 
New  Testament  written  in  Greek,  then  the  most  diffused  language  of  the  civihsed  earth,  as  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  men  -svithout  restriction  as  to  nation,  and  the  Old  Testament  written  in  Hebrew 
for  one  people. 

The  object  of  the  accompanying  Map  is  to  show  how  considerably  this  opinion  ought  to  be 
modified:  the  facts  which  must  be  considered  are  these: — 

I.  That  the  Phcenician  Language  was  essentially  identical  with  the  Hebrew. 

II.  That  the  Phoenician  Colonies  had  in  early  times  dilliised  the  knowledge  of  this  language  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth. 

III.  That  even  in  countries  in  which  the  Phcenicio-Hebraic  had  not  become  vernacular,  yet 
through  commerce  it  had  become  more  or  less  used  as  a  medium  of  intercourse. 

I.  The  substantial  identity  of  the  language  of  the  Phcenicians  -nath  the  Hebrew  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  all  the  names  of  persons  and  places  in  the  land  of  Canaan  are  pure  Hebrew.  The  Phoeni- 
cians were  but  a  portion  of  the  Canaanites,  speaking  of  course  the  same  language.  This  identity  is 
manifest  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  for  we  then  find  the  names  of  Abimclech,  Melchisedek,  etc.,  wliich 
are  pure  Hebrew  compounds  :  nor  can  it  be  thought  that  the  inspired  historian  has  translated  these 
names  with  the  language  used  by  Abraham,  for,  in  the  same  narrative,  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  is  given 
without  any  such  translation.  At  a  later  period  the  proof  of  this  identity  of  language  becomes  more 
extensive,  although  not  more  certain:  when  the  Israelites  took  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
names  of  the  cities  and  districts  were  all  of  them  terms  purely  and  simply  Hebrew.  It  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  that  the  names  of  the  Ph«nician  cities  Tyre,  Sidon,  etc.  are  all  Hebrew,  the  same  as 
the  rest;  the  names  also  of  Phcenicians  who  are  at  all  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  are  Hebrew, 
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This  fact  is  farther  illustrated  by  the  Coins  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  collected  and  published  by 
Gesenius  in  his  "  Monumenta  Phoenicia;"  the  inscriptions  on  these  coins  prove  the  language  to  have 
been  essentially  Hebrew. 

n.  It  is  well  known  that  in  early  times  the  Phoenician  colonies  were  widely  diffused ;  (the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  were  found  will  be  stated  below).  Did  then  these  colonies  use  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, or  did  they  adopt  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  they  had  settled? 

Happily,  for  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question,  we  are  not  left  to  form  our  own  conclusions 
irrespective  of  evidence :  the  antecedent  probability  may  be  very  strong,  but  we  possess  the  sure 
ground  of  testimony.  With  regard  to  many  or  most  of  the  countries  colonized  by  the  Phrenicians,  we 
possess  certain  monuments  in  the  coins  and  inscriptions  which  are  still  extant,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Gesenius  in  his  important  work,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

If,  however,  there  be  colonies  from  Phoenicia  with  regard  to  which  we  do  not  possess  this 
certainty  of  testimony,  yet  wc  may  be  pretty  certain  that  the  same  language  was  retaiaed  by  them, 
as  by  the  colonies  of  which  we  are  more  accurately  informed. 

III.  How  far  the  wide-spread  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  was  a  means  of  diffusing  their  lan- 
guage, we  have  no  precise  evidence.  We  do,  however,  know  that  in  Greece  and  Egypt  there  have 
been  inscriptions  found  in  the  Phoenician  language  and  character,  and  we  have  other  proofs  that  some 
use  at  least  was  made  of  this  language.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Xerxes,  almost  all  international  com- 
munication by  sea  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians ;  and  as  such  intercourse  did  exist,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians  was  in  a  great  measure  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  people 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  etc. 

PhceniCIA.  —  The  district  occupied  by  the  Phoenicians  appears  to  have  been  a  strip  of  land  lying 
between  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  southern  part  of 
the  country,  which  they  at  one  time  actually  occupied,  was  included  in  the  land  which  had  been  pre- 
viously allotted  to  Israel,  but  into  which  the  Phoenicians  spread  themselves.  The  Phoenician  territory 
must  at  times  have  extended  as  far  south  as  Acre  (Accho  or  Ptolemais),  and  as  far  north  as  Aradus 
at  least. 

There  are  yet  existing  coins  of  the  following  Phoenician  cities,  with  inscriptions  in  their  own 
language  and  character  :  — 

Tyre — with  Greek  and  Phoenician  legends  on  the  same  coin. 
Sidon — with  Phoenician  only;  also  Greek  and  Phoenician. 
ACCO  (Ptolemais) — Greek  and  Phaniician. 
Laodicea  (near  Lebanon) — Greek  and  Phoenician. 
Marathus    1 

,-,  !•    Coins  with  Phoenician  legends. 

Berytus        I  ° 

Carne  J 

The  Greek  inscriptions  on  so  many  of  these  coins  prove  that  the  Phoenician  language  was  still 
retained  and  used  while  the  people  were  imder  Greek  dominion. 

Phcenician  Colonies. — Cilicia.  —  The  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Cilicians  was  a  fact  known 
to  the  Greeks:  the  Cilician  coins  struck  under  the  Persian  dominion  fully  attest  the  same  fact.  The 
Phoenician  coins  of  Cilicia  have  been  transmitted  in  great  numbers  to  modern  times :  they  have  been 
found  in  many  and  widely  distant  countries ;  some  have  been  met  with  even  in  India.  Many  of  these 
coins  belong  to  Tarsus  ;  it  is  uncertain  to  what  cities  others  of  them  belong. 

Cyprus. — The  Phoenicians  are  well  known  to  have  planted  colonies  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
More  than  thirty  inscriptions  found  at  CiTiUM,  in  that  island,  are  in  existence;  they  prove  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Phoenician  language  by  the  colonists. 

There  are  proofs  that  from  Cyprus  and  Cilicia  the  Phoenicians  spread  into  different  parts  of  Asia 
Minor;  they  probably  occupied  stations  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  It  appears  that  a 
colony  was  planted  in  BiTHYNiA,  probably  direct  from  Phoenicia. 

The  fact  of  a  Phoenician  colony  having  been  located  in  B(E0TIA  is  well  known :  but  the  language 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  retained  there  or  in  the  parts  into  which  they  are  said  to  have  spread 
themselves  I'rom  Bocotia :  the  letters,  however,  were  there  introduced. 

Afbica.  —  But  the  most  important  of  the  colonics  of  Phoenicia  was  that  which  occupied 
Carthage  and  the  north  of  Africa,  in  many  parts  of  Numldia  and  Mauritania,  as  far  as  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

The  following  are  places  in  this  region  where  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  found  :  — 

Carthage. 

TuGGA  or  TUCCA — a  remarkable  bi-linguar  inscription,  Pimlc  and  Libyan. 

In  NUMIDIA,  several;  also  the  coins  of  NumiJian  kings. 

Tripoli — two,  one  of  them  bi-liuguar,  Latin  and  Punic;  also  coins. 

The  Island  of  Gerbe. 

There  arc  Phoenician  coins  extant  of  the  following  places  :  — 

ACHULLA,  VaCCA,   SiGA. 

Sicily. — The  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Sicily  is  famihar  to  all  who 
have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  history.  The  coins  of  several  Sicilian  cities  are  proofs  of  the 
influence  which  the  language  gained  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  that,  too.  In  places  such  as 
Syracuse,  which  were  not  actual  colonies  of  Phoenicians,  nor  yet  subject  to  Punic  rule. 

There  are  extant  many  fine  coins  of — 

Panokmus  (Palermo),  Heraclea,  Syracuse,  Motya,  Cossara, 
bearing  inscriptions  in  Phoenician. 

Melita. — In  the  island  of  Malta  several  Phoenician  inscriptions  confirm  what  we  know  from 
history  as  to  its  having  been  occupied  by  that  peoj)le. 

Gaulos  (Gozzo  near  Malta).- — -Many  coins  are  in  existence  bearing  Phoenician  inscriptions,  which 
some  ascribe  to  this  island,  and  some  to  Malta. 

Sardinia  received  Phoenician  colonies;  traces  of  the  Phoenician  may  be  found  in  the  Sard  lan- 
guage still  In  xise.     A  gem  with  a  Phoenician  inscription  was  found  there,  as  well  as  an  Inscription. 

Spain. — The  Punic  colonies  in  Spain  and  their  occupation  of  the  southern  part  of  that  country 
and  the  adjoining  Islands  are  well  known.  Tarshish,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  is  considered 
on  good  grounds  to  have  been  Tartessus  in  Spain. 

There  are  Spanish  coins  extant  with  Phoenician  legends  of  the  following  places  :  — 
Gades,  Sexti,  Abdera,  Belus,  Malaga.' 

Cassiterides. — We  know  that  the  Phoenicians  were  Intimately  connected  with  the  Casslterides 
(  Tin  Islands) ;  and  as  the  only  Islands  in  the  western  ocean  producing  tin  must  point  out  the  south- 
western coasts  of  Britain  or  adjacent  Islands,  tliis  name  must  have  indicated  either  the  Scilly  Islands,  or 
else  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  or  probably  both. 

Here  the  Phoenicians  had  formed  an  emporlxun  at  a  very  early  period.  Tin  was  used  in  the 
formation  of  some  of  the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle.  Tin  is  mentioned  by  the  earliest  of  classic 
writers ;  and  as  the  ancients  knew  of  no  other  tin  but  that  of  Cornwall,  It  is  manifest  how  early  must 
have  been  the  Phoenician  comiectlon  with  this  country.  Indeed,  the  Ancients  considered  for  ages  that 
the  Phoenicians  were  the  only  people  who  knew  where  these  Islands  were  situated. 

The  countries  with  which  the  Phoenicians  traded  comprised  most  of  the  coasts  of  the  then  known 

'  The  Phoenician  colonies  acknowledged  a  certain  dependence  upon  T\Te  ;  this  was  recognised  by  the  offerings  sent  from 
Carthage,  etc.  to  tlie  altar  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  The  possession  of  Tjne  may  have  been  considered  as  bestowing  a  kind  of 
superiority  over  the  colonies.  How  far  this  was  connected  with  actual  power  may  be  uncertain  :  nothing  short  of  this  appears  to  be 
recognised  in  the  statements  of  Megasthenes  with  regard  to  the  dominion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whom  he  represents  as  ha\ing  con- 
quered and  ruled  not  merely  Tyre  but  also  the  whole  line  of  Phoenician  colonies  even  as  far  as  Spain.  This  has  been  treated  as  an 
exaggeration  :  but  even  if  it  be,  there  appears  to  be  at  least  a  fact  on  which  it  is  based. 
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world :  that  tlie  Pliocnician  language  was  at  least  in  some  measure  used  as  a  medium  of  communication, 
is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  at  Athens  and  in  Egypt.' 

The  eastern  trade  by  the  Red  Sea  must  have  been  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites  and 
Egyptians ;  the  Phcenicians,  however,  were  connected  with  them  in  tliis  line  of  commerce. 

How  far  the  difilision  of  the  language  might  have  been  accompanied  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
written  revelation  of  God,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining :  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  thus  became 
POSSIBLE  ;  and  this  may  be  coupled  with  the  facts,  that  seeming  traces  were  found  among  many 
nations,  of  Scripture  truths,  and  the  Jews  and  early  Christians  ahke  ascribed  this  to  knowledge 
borrowed  in  some  mamier  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  prior  to  the  version  of  the  LXX. 

It  may  be  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry,  What  results  may  be  deduced  from  the  ascertained  fact 
of  the  early  wide  diffusion  of  Hebrew :  it  is  also  worthy  of  examination,  How  far  certain  traces  may 
be  found  of  the  use  of  the  Scripture  by  the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  must  at  least  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  wide  diffiision  of  the  Phcenicians  was  contemporaneous  with  the  period  when  most  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  written. 

S.  P.  T. 

'  The  Athenian  inscriptions  are  accompanied  also  with  Greek  ;  the  monument,  called  (from  the  place  in  Provence  where  it  is 
preserved)  the  Stone  of  Carpentras,  is  manifestly  Egyptian. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Ancients  unhesitatingly  referred  alphabetic  writhig  to  the  Phcenicians  as  the  first  who  had 
employed  it ;  this,  at  least,  shows  that  they  acknowledged  the  Phcenicians  to  be  those  from  whom  they  had  received  this  art. 


*^*  The  sources  from  which  this  Memou:  has  been  mostly  compiled  are  the  Bible,  Gesenius's  Monumenta  Ph(Enicia,  and 
Bochart's  Canaan.  Bochart  liad  a  great  apprehension  of  the  early  diffusion  of  the  Phoenician  language,  although  he  scarcely  di-aws 
any  conclusion  therefrom  in  connection  with  the  subject  now  considered. 
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CHINESE. 


Eeprints  to  tlic  amount  of  3000  copies  have  been  lately  made,  by  the  missionaries,  of  detached 
books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  several  sums  have  been  granted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  towards  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  the  Chinese  New  Testament,  as  revised  by  Dr.  Gutzlaff. 
But  the  most  important  work  yet  remaining  to  be  noticed,  in  connection  with  China,  is  the  completion 
of  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  for  some  years  been  in  process  of  preparation  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  European  and  American  missionaries.  There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  fear  that  the 
printing  of  this  work  will  be  delayed,  in  consequence  of  the  lengthened  and  still  unsettled  controversy 
respecting  the  proper  Chinese  term  for  the  name  of  Deity.  Possibly  this  circumstance  may  give  rise 
to  the  pubUcation  of  difierent  editions,  with  a  change  of  terms  to  meet  the  conscientious  convictions  of 
the  respective  parties.  It  is  at  any  rate  satisfactory  to  find  that  such  are  now  the  facilities  for  producing 
books  in  Cliina,  that  both  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  Dr.  Gutzlaff  propose 
publishing  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  price  of  about  threepence  or  threepence  halfpenny 
per  copy.' 

INDIA. 

Great  efforts  are  now  being  made  for  a  wider  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  India  than  has 
yet  been  accompUshed.  It  has  even  been  contemplated  to  supply  every  family  in  India,  having  a 
member  who  can  read,  with  a  portion  of  the  Word  of  God.  With  the  view  of  carrying  out  this 
important  project  as  far  as  practicable,  numerous  editions  of  detached  books  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
various  languages  of  India  have  lately  been  issued  from  the  press.     In  aid  of  these  reprints  and  their 

1  Forty-sixth  Report  of  British  and  Foreiern  Bible  Societv,  p.  cix. 
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circulation,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  lately  voted  the  sum  of  £1500  to  the  Madras 
Committee,  and  another  sum  of  nearly  double  that  amount  to  the  Calcutta  Committee. 

Several  important  revisions  of  accredited  versions,  as  the  Malayalim,  Telinga,  Hindustani,  Guje- 
rattee,  and  Mahratta,  are  at  the  present  moment  in  process  of  preparation.  In  Canarese,  a  thoroughly- 
revised  translation  of  the  New  Testament  (mentioned  p.  122)  has  been  completed,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  and  the  Canarese  Old  Testament  is  now  passing  through  the 
same  process  of  revision,  under  the  care  of  the  Eev.  G.  H.  Weigle.  A  revision  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Hindi  and  Nagri  characters  has  likewise  been  completed,  and  an  edition  of  3000  copies  has  been 
printed  at  Allahabad.  The  revision  of  the  Tamul  Old  Testament  (p.  117)  is  now  being  printed  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Union  Version  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  the  edition  is  to  be  printed  at  Madras,  and  is 
to  consist  of  3500  copies.  The  revision  of  the  entire  version  of  the  Tamul  New  Testament  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished ;  but  detached  books  have  been  printed  immediately  on  completion,  to  meet  the 
urgent  demands  for  copies.  In  Sindhee,  Captain  G.  Stack  has  furnished  a  new  translation  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  500  copies  of  which  are  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  following  editions  have 
been  recently  issued  by  the  Baptists  in  India  :  — 

4500  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  in  Hindi. 
62,500  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Hindustani. 
7500  copies  of  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Sanscrit. 

Other  large  editions  are  still  in  progress,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Bengali  and  in  Sanscrit, 
by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wenger,  a  Baptist  missionary. 


ARMENIAN 


A  KEFEKENCE  edition  of  the  Armenian  New  Testament  has  been  lately  published,  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  means  to  print  a  pocket  edition  of  the  Testament  have, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  missionaries,  been  granted  by  the  same  Society.  The  sum  of  £3000  has 
been  voted  by  the  American  Bible  Society  for  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Modern  Armenian,  an 
edition  of  500  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  having  been  printed  previously  as  an  experiment.  An 
edition  of  the  Ararat  Armenian  New  Testament  is  also  now  printing,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Holmes  and  Wood,  the  American  missionaries,  at  Constantinople.  The  following  gratifying  state- 
ments have  been  received  in  the  last  reports  : — ■"  The  American  missionaries  continue  to  receive  most 
encouraging  and  cheering  accounts  of  those  Armenians  who  have  embraced  Protestantism.  Their 
numbers  augment  daily,  and  in  the  far  distant  town  of  A'intab,  which  lies  about  four  caravan  days' 
journey  to  the  north  of  Aleppo,  the  Armenian  Protestant  Church  had,  by  the  last  accounts,  a  congre- 
gation of  upwards  of  200  adults.  This  good  work  has  sprung  up  mainly  by  the  simple  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  similar  delightful  results  have  taken  place  in  several  other  places  in  Turkey." ' 

'  Fort)-. sixth  Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixxxi. 
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BEETON, 


A  NEW  edition  of  the  Breton  New  Testament  is  now  passing  tlirough  the  press,  more  than  half  of 
the  former  edition  having  been  disposed  of  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  months. 


ENGLISH. 

A  REVISED  edition  of  the  authorised  English  version  has  lately  been  published  at  New  York, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  "  American  Bible  Union "  institution  of  that  city.  In  this  edition  the 
phraseology  of  the  authorised  version  is  to  a  great  extent  retained,  but  some  corrections  and  emend- 
ations, proposed  by  eminent  bibhcal  scholars,  have  been  introduced;  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  Latinised 
terms,  employed  in  certain  passages  by  King  James's  translators,  are  rendered  into  plain  English  words, 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unlearned  readers. 


GERMAN. 

Since  the  last  revolutionary  eruption  in  Germany,  legal  permission  has  been  granted  to  colporteurs 
to  distribute  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  very  governments  who  were  previously  most  opposed  to  this 
efficient  mode  of  introducing  the  Scriptures  into  the  families  of  the  poor,  now  sanction  with  their 
authority  the  operations  of  the  missionaries.  In  consequence  of  the  very  increased  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  which  has  resulted  from  colportage  in  Germany,  several  large  editions  of  the  Lutheran 
version  have  lately  passed  through  the  press,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ; 
and  likewise  an  edition,  in  32mo.,  of  Kistemaker's  New  Testament,  for  the  benefit  of  Koman  Catholics. 
A  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  German,  by  the  late  Dr.  Van  Ess,  for  the  Koman  Catholics,  has  also 
been  adopted  by  the  Society. 


NEW  ZEALAND    OR  MAORI. 

As  the  blessed  effects  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  island  have  scarcely  been  mentioned 
sufficiently  in  detail  in  our  memoir  on  the  Maori  version,  it  may  be  well  here  to  adduce  a  few  recent 
testimonies  on  this  truly  interesting  subject.  "  Europeans  say  that  they  think  the  New  Zealanders  a 
very  tame  and  inoffensive  people.  So  they  are  ;  but  they  should  have  come  to  live  among  them  thirty 
years  ago,  before  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  manifested  itself.  I  remember  to  have  been  in  bodily  fear 
for  a  month  at  a  time,  and  was  not  sure  of  my  Ufe  for  half  an  hour  ;  but  the  case  is  vastly  different  now. 
The  Saviour  is  loved  by  many  hundreds ;  and  God,  I  hope,  who  is  a  Spirit,  is  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."'     The  spiritual  history  of  Christianity  in  New  Zealand  is  briefly  related  by  the  Kev.  R. 

'  Rev.  Mr.  Puckey,  of  Kaitaia,  in  Church  Missionary  Record  for  IbJQ,  p.  212. 
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Davis,  of  the  Cliurch  Missionary  Society,  in  the  following  words. — After  alluding  to  tlie  supposed 
state  of  unusual  prosperity  which  attended  the  earlier  years  of  the  Mission,  he  says :  "  Many,  when 
they  received  baptism,  appeared  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  thus  attained  the  summit  of  their 
wishes :  they  were  now  beUevers,  exalted  above  their  former  standing,  and  seemed  to  expect  that  by  the 
mere  rite,  as  by  a  charm,  they  would  be  delivered  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  and  that  God 
in  all  things  would  be  propitious  to  them.  Some  of  them  became  great  disciplinarians,  and  many 
acquired  much  knowledge  of  Scripture.  But  where  this  knowledge  did  not  unveil  the  corruption  and 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  it  was  ineffectual  in  the  time  of  temptation,  and  numbers  fell  away. 
What  once  appeared  to  shine  brightly  became  dim,  and  then  vanished  into  deadly  superstitious  dark- 
ness. More  recent  experience  has  shown  that  those  who  were  preserved  from  falling,  and  have  been 
blessed  up  to  this  time  with  persevering  grace,  are  even  now  but  very  babes  in  Christ.  At  that  period 
there  was  much  religious  profession,  mixed  up  with  a  degree  of  self-complacency,  which  rendered  their 
profession  doubtful :  now  they  complain  of  their  ignorance  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  depravity  of  their 
nature,  and  sincerely  lament  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;  while  here  and  there  one  may  be  found 
rejoicing  in  the  love  of  God."'  After  adverting  to  several  cases  of  conversion  and  recovery  from  the 
bondage  of  native  superstitions,  the  same  writer  then  continues :  "  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  great  work  is  advancing,  although  slowly ;  but  we  have  learned  to  think  and  speak 
with  caution,  and  to  rejoice  with  trembHng." 

1  Rev.  R.  Davis,  in  Church  Missionary  Record  for  1850,  p.  155. 


TABLE     or 
CLASSIFICATION    OF    LANGUAGES. 


iVoie.— The  asterisks  denote  the  Languages  into  which  translations  of  the  Scriptures  have  either  been  made  or  attempted. 


CLASS  I. 

MONOSYLLAEIC. 


CHINESE. 

Kou-ouen  or  Ancient  Cliinese 
Ouen-tschang  or  Modem  Chi- 
nese {written  language) 
Kuan-Hoa   {language   of  the 

Mandarins) 
Khum  {Uingrmje  of  the.  Court 

at  Pekin) 
Hiang-Yan   {language   of  the 

people) 
Kiang-nau  {dialect  of  Nankin) 
Fokien  {dialect  ofFokivn) 
Kong  {dialect  of  Canton) 
Feculiab  Langdaqes  spoken  in 

CUINA. 

Sifan 

Miaos 

Lolos 

Mien-Ting 

Island  of  Hainan  Dialect 

INDO-CHINESE  BRANCH. 

*  Burmese 

*  Arakanese  or  Rukheng 

*  Siamese  or  Thay 
Laos  or  Law 
Shyan 
Khamti 
Aliom 
Anamite 
Cambojan 

*I*t'guesc,  Talain,  or  Mou 

*  Karen 

*  Munipoora 
Cacharese 

*  Khassee 

Rude  and  Unwritten  Languages, 
Moitai 

Khyen  or  Kolun 
Ka-kyen 
Zabaing 
Lolos 
Quanto 
Tshampa 
Silong 

Kuki  or  Koonkie 
Khumia 
Kyo 
Singpho 
ilishinii 
Jili 

Bor  Abors 
Abors 
Jliri 
Dufla 
Aka 
Muttuck 
Garo 
Bodo  I 

*  Tibetan  or  Bbotiyah 


TIBETAN  BRANCH. 
*  r.fl)cha 

liniya 

Newari 


CLASS  II. 

SHEMITIC. 


HEBREW  BRANCH. 

*  Hebrew 
rhoenician 
Tunic 

*  Samaritan 

SYRIAC  BRANCH. 

*  .Syriac 

*  Chaldce 

*  Modern  Syriac 

MEDIAN  BRANCH. 

Pehlvi 
HIMYARITIC  BRANCH. 

Himyaritic 
Ehkili 

ARABIC  BRANCH. 

Arabic  {ancient,  now  extinct) 

*  Arabic  {of  the  Koran) 
*Carshun  {Arabic  in  St/riac  let- 
ter.^) 

Modern  or  Vulgar  Arabic,  com- 
prising 
*  Mogrebin  or  African  Arabic 
Dialect  of  Yemen 
Dialect  of  Mecca 
Dialect  of  Syria,  etc. 
Maltese 

ABYSSINIAN  BRANCH. 

*Gheez  or  Ethiopic 
*TigrO 

*  Amharic 

Amharic  Dialects,  viz. 
Semian 
Arkiko 
Narea 
Dembea 


CLASS  III. 

INDO-E  UROPEAN. 


i^tjian,  or  Northern  Strm, 


MEDO-PERSIAN  BRANCH. 

Zeud 

Parsi  or  Ancient  Persian 

Deri  or  Dialect  of  the  Court 

*  Persic  or  Modem  Persian 

*  Pushtoo  or  Affghau 

*  Belochee 


MEDO-PERSIAN  BRANCH 

{rontinued). 

*  Kurdish 

*  Ossitinian 

*  Ancient  Armenian 

*  Modern  Arnicniau 
"Ararat  Anucniuu 

TEUTONIC  BRANCH. 
Gebmanic  Languages. 

*  Gothic 

*Alemanic   or   Old   High  Ger- 
man 
Old  Middle  High  German 
Francic 

*  German 

Germanic  Dialects,  viz. 
Swiss 
Rhenish 
Danubian 
Franconian 
Rotliwelsh 
J  udeo- German 

*  Ancient  Low  Saxon 

*  Anglo-Saxon 

*  English 

Saxon  Dialects,  viz. 

Saxon  of  Lower  Saxony 
Prussian  or  East  Saxon 
"Westphalian  or  West  Saxon 

Frisic 

*  Dutch 

*  Flemish 
Scandinavian  Languages. 
Moeso-Gothic 

Ancient  Norwegian  Languages, 
viz. 
*  Icelandic 
Norwegian 

Dalska  or  West  Dalecarnian 
Jamtlandish 
Norse 

*  Swedish 

*  Danish,  including  Dialects  of 

Norway 

Scania 

Jutland 

Creolese 

Negro  Dialect  of  Surinam 

*  Faroese 


Entian,  or  Eastern  5tnn, 
Including  the  Sanscrit,  Greco-Laiin, 
Sclavonic,  and  perliaps  tJie  Celtic 
Branches. 

SANSCRIT  BRANCH. 

•  Sanscrit 
•Pali 
Pali  Dialects,  viz. 
*  Magadlia 
BaU 
Fan 
Kawi 


SANSCRIT  BRANCH 

{CirHUumd). 

Pracrit 
•  Hindustani  or  Urdu 
*llinduwee 
Hinduwee  Dialects,  viz. 

*  Bny  or  Brij-bhasa 

*  Canoj  or  Canyacubja 

*  Kousulu  or  Koshala 
•Bhoji'poora 

*  Hmriana 
•Bundelcundee 

*  Bughelcundee 

*  Oojein  or  Oujjuyunee 
Hinduwee  Dialects,  viz. 

Kajpootana 
Malwa 

*  Harrotee 
Kajpootana  Dialects,  viz. 

*  Oodeypoora  or  Mewar 

*  Marwar  or  Joodpoora 

*  Juyapoora 

*  Shekawutty 

*  Bikaneera 

*  Buttaneer 


*  Tirhitiya  or  Mithili 


*  Uriya  or  Orissa 

*  Cutchee 

*  Sindhee 

*  Moultan,  Wuch,  or  Ooch 

*  l*unjabee  or  Sikh 
*Puujabee  Mountain  Dialect  or 

Dogiu-a 

*  Casbmerian 
Caufristan 
Brahooee 

*  Nepalese  or  Khaspoora 
Nepalese  Dialects,  viz. 

*  Parbutti 
Newar 
Murmi 
Kiu-rautee 
Limboo 
Mimgar 
Gurung 

•  Palpa 

*  Gurwhal  or  Schreenagur 

*  Kumaon 
*Giijerattee 

*  Mahratta 

*  Kunkuna 

*  Rommany  or  Gipsy 

*  Cingalese 

*  Maldivian 

Languages  op  the  Deccan, 
Probably  not  of  Samcrit  origin. 

*  Tamul 

*  Telinga 

*  Kamata 

*  Tulu  or  Tuluvu 
Coduga 

*  Malayalim 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF    LANaUAGES, 


SANSCRIT  BRANCH 

(contimicd). 
HuDE  AND  Uncultivated  Lan- 
guages OF  India. 

Touppali 

Tuda 

Choomeas 

Cattywar 

Gond 

Cateesghur 

Wadasse 

Chingalaya,  in  Ceylon 

GRECO-LATIN  BRANCH. 
Thraco-Illyrian  Languages,  viz, 
Phrygian 
Trojan 
Thracian 
Illyrian 

*  Albanian  or  Arnaut 
Etruscan 

Pelasgo  -  Hellenic   Languages, 

Pelasgic 

*  Greek 

*  Romaic  or  Jlodem  Greek 
Italic  Languages,  viz. 

Sabine 
Samnite,  etc. 

*  Latin 

Romance  Languages,  viz. 

*  Catalan 
Valencian 
Majorcan 

•Dialect  of  Toulouse 
Languedocian 

*  Provencal  or  Romaunt 
Dauphiuois 
Lyounais 
Auvergnat 
Limousin 

Gascon 

*  Vaudois 

*  Fiedmontese 
*Romanese  or  Upper  and 

Lower  Engbadine 
Valaisan 
Savoisian 

*  Italian 

*  French 

*  Spanish 

*  Judeo-Spanish 

*  Portuguese 

*  Indo-Portuguese 
*Daco-Romana  or  Wallacliian 

SCLAVONIC  BRANCH. 
Eusso-Illyi'ian  Languages,  viz. 

*  Ancient  Sclavonic 
*Russ  or  Russian 

*  Bosnian 

*  Bulgarian 

Dialects  of  the  Winde  Lan- 
guage, viz. 
*Carniolan 
Carinthian 
Styrian 
Bohemo-Polish  Languages,  viz. 

*  Bohemian  or  Chekhe 

*  Polish 
*Judeo- Polish 

Upper  Lusatian 
Lower  Lusatian 
Wendo-Lithuanian  Languages, 

Prucze  or  Ancient  Prussian 

*  Lithuanian 


SCLAVONIC  BRANCH 

(continued). 

*  Samogitian 
Kriwitsh 
Prusso- Lithuanian 

*  Lettish  or  Lette 
Semgallian 
Letto-Livonian   or   Lief- 

landish 
Seelian 

*  Upper  Wendish 

*  Lower  Wendish 

*  Hungarian  "Wendish 

CELTIC  BRANCH. 
Gaelic  Languages,  viz. 

*  Irish 

*  Scotch 
Ilebridian 

*  Manks 

Cymric  Languages,  viz. 
Celto-Belgic 

*  Welsh 
Cornish 

*  Breton  or  Armorican 


CLASS   IV. 

UGRO-TARTAHIAN. 

CHUDIC,  or  FINNISH 
BRANCH. 

Finnish  or  Germanised  Finnish 
Languages,  viz. 

*  Finnish  or  Finlandish 
Tawastian 

*  Carelian  or  Kyriala 

*  Olonetzian 
Watailaiset 

*  Dorpat  Esthonian 

*  Reval  Esthonian 
*Lapponcse 
*Quanian   or   Norwegian 

Lapponese 
"Wolgaic  Languages,  viz. 

*  Tscheremissian 

*  Mordvinian 

*  Zirian  or  Sirenian 
Permian  Languages,  viz. 

Permian  Proper 

*  Wotagian  or  Wotjakian 
Hungarian  Languages,  viz. 

*  Hungarian  or  Magyar 


*W( 


*  Ostiacan  or  Ostjakian 
Finnish  Languages  op  unceetain 

ORIGIN. 

Hunniac 
Chazar 

EUSKARIAN  BRANCH. 

*  French  Basque 

*  Spanish  Basque  or  Escuara 

TUNGUSIAN  BRANCH. 

*  JLantchou 

*  Tungusian  Proper 

MONGOLIAN  BRANCH. 

*  Slongolian  Proper 

*  Calmuc 

*  Buriat 

TURKISH  BRANCH. 

*  Turkish 

*  Karass  or  Turkish  Tartar 

*  Orenburgh  Tartar 

*  Crimean  Tartar 


TURKISH  BRANCH 

(continued). 
•Trans-Caucasian  Tartar 
*  Tschuwaschian 
Yakut,  ill  J<'.  Siberia 

CAUCASIAN  BRANCH. 
Georgian  Languages,  viz. 
•Ancient  Georgian 

Modern  Georgian 

Mingrelian 

Immiretian 

Suanic 

Lazian 
Lesghian 
Aware 

Kaski-Kumuk 
Miyeghi  Languages,  viz. 

Mizjeghi 

Inguschi 

Tschetschenghi 
Circassian 
Abassian 

HYPERBOREAN  BRANCH, 
Samoiede  Languages,  viz. 
*Khassowa  or  Samoiede 
Proper 

Touroukhansk 

Tawghi 

Tas 

Narym 

Laak 

Karassi 

Ourlangkliai 
Jenissei  Languages,  viz. 

Denka 

Imbazk 

Yukagliiri 
Koriak  Languages,  viz. 

Koriak  Proper 

Koriak  of  Kamtschatka 

Karaga 
Kamtschatka  Languages,  viz. 

Tigil 

Middle  Kamtschatka 

South  Kamtschatka 

Oukah 
Kurilian  Languages,  viz. 

Kurihan  Proper 

Jesso 

Tarakai 

Asiatic  East  Insulab  Lan- 

*  Japanese 

*  Loochooan 

*  Aleutian 

*  Corean 


CLASS   V. 

POLYNESIAN, 

MALAYAN. 


INDO-MALAYAN  BRANCH. 

*  Malay 

*  Formosan 
Sumatran  Dialects,  viz. 

*  Batta 
Lampong 
Reaang 
Korinchi 
Achinese 


INDO-MALAYAN  BRANCH 
{cwitimwd). 
Javanese  Dialects,  viz. 

*  Javanese 
Sunda 
Basi-Krama 

Madurese 
Balinese 

Sasak  or  Lambok 
Sembawa 
*Bima 
Ende  or  Floris 
Mange  rei 
Timorian  Dialects,  viz. 

Timor 

Manatoto 

Coupang 

Kotti 

Sava 

Bebber 
Foggy  or  Pagai  Island  Dialect 
Nias 

Celebes  Dialects,  viz. 
*Bugi3 

*  Macassar 
Mandhar 
Gunung-teli 
Menadu 
Turajas 

Dialect  of  Buton  Island 

Dialect  of  Sangir  Island 
Moluccas  Dialects,  viz. 

Sirang  or  Ceram 

Saparua 

Ternati 

Tidore 
Philippine  Dialects,  viz. 

Tagala 

Mindanao 

Bis  ay  an 

Maitim 

Inagta 

Pampanga 

Pangasman 

Zambules 

ITgorotes 

Y'locos 


Bata  ^ 
Tagala  of  the  Ladrones 
Dialect  of  Caroline  Islands 

*  Malagasse 
Borneo  Dialects,  viz. 

*  Dajak 
Biajuk 
Murung 
Kupuas 
Sooloo 
Tidong 

FURTHER  POLYNESIAN 
BRANCH. 

•New  Zealand  or  Staori 

*  Samoan 

:  *  Taliitian 

*  Rarotonga 
•Hawaiian 

*  Slarquesan 

*  Tonga 

Dialect  of  Felew  Islands 
Dialect  of  Easter  Island 

*  Feejeean 

Negritos  Languages,  viz. 

Samang-i  interior  of  Malay - 
Jajong    i      an  Peninsula. 
Penang,  interior  of  the  Phi- 


CLASSIFICATION    OP   LANGUAOES. 


FURTHER  POLYNESIAN 
BRANCH  U-oiUiniKd).  I 

Andaman  and  Nicobar  Dialects,' 
littlf  known.,  viz.  I 

Tonibora 
Knde  or  Floris 
Mangerei 

Dialect  of  New  Guinea         | 
Dialect  of  Miw  Britain 
Dialect  of  New  Ireland 
Dialect  of  Louisiadc 
Dialect  of  Solomon's  Island 
Taomaco 

Tamman,  interior  of  Borneo] 
Australian  Dialects,  viz. 
•  New  Soutli  Wales 
Swan  River,  etc. 


CLASS  VI. 

AFRICAN. 

EGYPTUN  BRANCH. 

*  Coptic 

*  Sahidic 
•Bashmuric 

LYBUN  BRANCH. 

Guanche 

*  Berber  or  Aniazigh 
•Gliadamsi 

Tuarick 

Siwali  or  Ertana 

Tibboo 

Kabyle  or  S^liowiali 

Scrgoo 

BERBERIN  or  NUBIAN 
BRANCH. 
Kenuz 
Noub 
Dongola 
Kensy 
Wady  Nuba 
Routana 
Noby 
Minutoli 
Jebel  Nuba 

Langcages  allied  to  the  Nt-Busl 
Shilluck 
Oenka 
Takeli 
Tumali 
'Shaboon 
Fertit 
Koldagi 
Darfoor 
Fazoolo  Languages. 
Qaniamyl 
Fazoglo 

BEDJAS  BRANCH. 
Bisbarye 
Suaken 
Ababde 

MANDINGO  BRANCH. 
•WoloiVor  Jalloof 

Banibook 

Medina 

Bambarra 

Sokko  or  Asokko 
•Susoo 

•  Bullom 

*  Sherbro-BuUom 
Timmanee 


MANDINGO  BRANCH 
Icontiiiuid). 
Kissi 
Kossa 
I'essa 
Garangi 
Kong 
Callana 
Fobee 

Garman  or  Buntakoo 
Languages  of  the  Grain  Coast, 
viz. 
Kru 

*  Bassa 
Kruman 
FLsliman 

*  Grebo 

Languages  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
viz. 
Inta 

*  Accra 
Akvambu 
Adampi  or  Tambi 

*  Fautee 

*  Asliantee 
Booroom 
Ao^vin 
Amanahea 
Ahanta 
Aifootoo 
Tjemba  or  Kassenti 

Dahomey  Languages,  viz. 

Adah 

Yudah 

Watye 

Atye 

^Va^vu 

Popo 

Fot 

Kerrapay  or  Crepee 


DISTINCT     and     PECULIAR 
LANGUAGES  of  WESTERN 
NIGRITIA    (mntinual). 
I'apcl 
Balantes 
Bagnon 
Bissagot 
Naloo 
Sapi 
Mendi 
Vei 

Biafares 
Basares 
Naloubes 
Bagos 
Quojas 
Folgias 
Kroos 
Quaquas 
Buntakoo 
Kalam-Soudan 
Bagemieh 
Fourian 
" Isubu 
Gaboon  Languages,  viz. 
*MpongweorPonga 
Sheekan 
Kaylee 
Oongoomo 
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Dahwhumba 

Mosee 
Inwa 

Kumsallahoo 
Ardrah 
Warree  Languages,  viz. 
Akuongo 
Uhobo 

DISTINCT  and  PECULIAR 
LANGUAGES  of  WESTERN 
NIGRITIA. 

Benin  or  Eboe 

Ifoko 

Ibu 

Nyffe,  Nufl,  or  Tapua 

Bonuy 

Old  Calebar 

Karaba 

Honin 

Biinbia 

*  Cameroons  or  Dewalla 

*  Ediyah  or  Femandian 


Mangree 

Gien 

Akkim 

Akrui>on 

Kouri 

Tembu 
Appa 
AJcuongo 
Camaneons 
•  Tebu,  Ako,  Eyo,  llio,  Inogo,  or 
Yarriba 
Serrawolli 
Serrerea 
Feloop 


Rungo 
Bongo 
Begharmi 
Bergoo  or  Moblia 
Bornu  Languages,  %iz. 
Bornu  Proper 
Affadeh, 
Maihai 
Howssa  Languages,  viz. 
Mand.ira 
j  *  Howssa  or  Haussa 

Kashna 
Guber 
Mallowa 
!  Quolla-liffa 

I  Kallaghee 

^        Tinibuctoo  Languages,  viz. 

Sungai  or  Suaing 
,  Timbuctoo 

Kissour 
{  Sangsangdi 

FULAH  BRANCH. 
,'        Fulah  of  Foota-torro 
I        Fulah  of  Foota-jallo 

Fulah  of  JMassina 
I       Fulah  of  Borgoo 

Fulah  or  Fellatah  of  .Sack.atoo 

CAFFRARUN  or  NILOHA- 
MITIC  STOCK. 
Languages  spoken  i  n  Loanoo,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Bengoela. 

Angola,  Buuda,  or  Abunda 

Mandongo 

Camba 

Malemba 

Emboma 

Ambriz 

Sonho 

Mogialoua  or  Jlolua  i 

Masanja  I 

Mina  ' 


CAFFRARIAN  or  NILO-HA- 
MITIC  STOCK  icoMnmd). 

*  .Secbuana 

*  Sisuta 
Damraara 
Tambucki  Kaffir 

Labooaces  ok  the  Mozambique  and 
Zanzibab  Coasto. 

*  Kisuabeli 

*  Kikamba 
"Kinika 

Makua 

Monjou 

Dos  Santos 

Tzcboambo 

Matibani 

Manica 

Quilimani 

Msegua 

Pocomo 


Ukuafl 

Mobilian 

Dialect  of  .St.  .Johanna 

Hottentot  Languages,  viz. 

Hottentot  of  the  Cape,^tV< 
*Namacqua 

Koras 

Dammara  of  Walvisch  Bay 

Corana  Hottentot 

Hottentot  of  Salhanda  Bay 

Saab  or  Bushmen  Dialect 

AFBIC-ABYSSINIAN 
BRANCH. 
Agow  Languages,  viz. 
Agow 
Waag  Agow 


Lanocages  or  Caffsaeia. 
•Kaffir  or  Caffre 
Cosoa 


I  Khamtmga 

Awnga 
Hwarasa 
Galla  Languages,  viz. 
I  *  Galla  or  drmo 

t  Danakel 

Afar 
j  Adaiel 

I  Shiho 

Saho 
j  Toutle 

Somauli 
I        Gonga  Languages,  viz. 
I  Gonga 

Kaffa 
Woratta 
Wolaitsa 
Dawrooa 
Yamma 
Shay 
Nao 
Beja 
Yangaro 
Sidaiiia 
Shangalla  or  Shankala  Lan- 
guages, viz. 
Shankala 
Dalla 

Takue,  or  Boje 
Barea 

DotlACED    LANOrAGES    OP    Abis- 
SINIA. 

Gurinza 

Souro 

Dokko 

Yaraco 

Gamo 

Barea 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF    LANGUAGES. 


CLASS  VII. 

AMERICAN. 


ESQUIMAUX  BRANCH. 

*  Esquimaux 

*  Greenlundish 
Kotzebue  Sound  Dialect 
Kadiac 

Tshuktclii 

ATHAPASCAN  BRANCH. 

Chippeyan 

Tlatskani 
TAHKALI-UMKWA  BRANCH 
{Allied  to  Athapascan). 

Talikali  or  Carrier  Indian 

Sikani 

Umkwa 

DISTINCT  LANGUAGES  spoken 
in  the  NORTH  of  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

Kenia,  spoken  in  Cook's  Inlet 

Ugaljachrautzi,  spoken  from 
long.  14-loto  1390 

Newitte,  north  of  Vancouver's 
Island 

Nootka  or  Wakash 

Koluche  or  Kaloclie 

Clallem 

Chickailish 

Sukwame 

Hailtsa 

Naas 

Koulischen 

Skittagets 

Naas 

ALGONQUIN  BRANCH. 

Northern. 
*Cree 
Montagnais 

*  Ottawa 

*  Ojibway  or  Chippeway 

*  Pottawattomie 


Eastern. 
Theshatapoosh 
Scoffie 
■  Micraac 
Etchemin 

*  Abenaqui 

Spoken  along  the  Atlantic. 

*  Massachusett 
Narragansett 

*  Jlohegan 
Montak 

*  Delaware 
Nanticoke 
Susquehannok 
Powhattan 
Pampticoes 

"WEaTERN. 

Menomenies 

Miami 

Piankishaw 


ALGONQUIN  BRANCH 
(continued). 
Illinois 
Saukie 
Kickapoo 

*  Shawanoe 
Blackfeet  Indian 
Shyenne 

IROQUOIS  BRANCH. 
On on dago 

*  Seneca 
Oneida 
Cayuga 
Tuscarora 
Nottoway 
Wyandotte  or  Huron 

SIOUX  or  DACOTA  BRANCH. 
Yaukton 
Wiuebago 
Ouappa 

*  Dacota 
Assiniboin 
Osage 
Kansa 

Minetares  of  Missouri 
Ottoe 
Omahaw 
Punca 
*Iowa 
Upsaroka  or  Crow 

FLORIDIAN  or  APPALA- 
CHIAN BRANCH. 
Natchez,  almost  extinct 
Mu.skogee  or  Creek 
Lower  Creek,  or  Seminole 

*  Chocktaw 

*  Cherokee 
Catawba 
Ucbee 

PANIS-ARRAPAHOES 
BRANCH. 

*  Pa^vnee 
Arrapahoe 
Paduca  or  Cumanche 

North  Oregon  DrvisiON. 
Coutanie  or  Kitimak 
Tsihaili-Selish  Languages, 

Sushwap  or  Atnah 
Selish 
Skitsuish 
Piskaw 
Skwale 

Cowelits  or  Kowelitz 
Tsihailish  or  Chikailish 
Nsietshawus  or  Killamuk 
Tsinuk  or  Chinook  Languages, 

Watlala  or  Upper  Chinook 

Wahkyekum 

Katlamat 

Chinook  Proper 

Clatsop 
Killamuk 
Atnah  or  Sushwap 


PANIS-ARRAPAHOES 
BRANCH  {continued). 
South  Oregon  Division. 
Sahaptin  Languages,  viz. 

Wallawalla 

Nez  Perces  or  Sahaptin 
Proper 
Waiilatpu 
Cayeuse 
Molele 

Jakon  or  South  Killamuk 
Saiustkla 
Totutune 
Lutuami 
Saste 
Kaus 
"WatUa 

Shoshonee  or  Snake  Indian 
Languages,  viz. 

Utah 

Netela 

"VVilmiasht  or  West  Sho- 
shonee 

Shoshonee  Proper 

Panasht  or  Bonnak 

East  Shoshonee 
Calefornian  Languages,  viz. 

Tuzhune 

Sekamne 

Pujuni 

Tsamak  or  Chamak 

Talatui 
Talatui  Dialects,  viz. 
Ochekamne 
Servushamne,  etc. 


Palaik 

La  Soledad  Dialect 

San  Miguel  Dialect 

San  Raphael  Dialect 

San  Diego  Dialect 

San  Barbara  Dialect 

San  Antonio  Dialect 

San  Luis  Obispo  Dialect 

Netela 

Kiji 

Pima 

Eolen 

Raslen 

CARIB-TAMANAQUE 
BRANCH. 

*Karif  or  Carib 

Tamanaque 

Guaraunos 

Chaymas 
*  Arawack 

Waraous 

DISTINCT  LANGUAGES  in 
CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
Oyampus 
Guahiva  or  Guagivos 

Ottomak 

Manitivitanos 

Marepizanos 

Manaos 

Saliva 

Macos 


DISTINCT  LANGUAGES  in 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
{continued). 

Cavere-Maypure  Languages, 
viz. 

Cavere 

Guaypunabis 

May  pure 

Moxos 
Goahiros 
Cocinas 
Cunacunas 
Maynas 
Changuenes 
Taucas  or  Xicaque 

*  Mosquito 
Payais 
Choi 
Lacandone 

MAYAN  BRANCH. 

*  Mayan 

Mam  or  Pocoman 

Kachiguel 

Subtugil 

Sinca 

Chorti 

Chiapa,  spolcen  in  Chiapa 

MEXICAN  BRANCH. 

*  Atzec  or  Mexican 
Tolteca,  extinct 
Popoloque 


*  Mixteca 

*  Zapoteca 

*  Tarasca  or  Terasco 
Taralmmera 
Yaqui  or  Japis 
Moqui 

Apache 
Totonaque 
Dialect  of  Huasteca 
Matlatzincau 
Otunii 

PERUVIAN  BRANCH. 

*  Quichua  or  Peruvian 

PAYAGUA-GUAYCURU 
BRANCH. 

Payagua 
Guaycuru 
Guanas 
Bororos 

GUARANI  BRANCH. 

*  Guarani  Proper 
•Brazilian  or  Tupi 

Omogua 

West  Guarani  Dialects,  viz. 

Chiriguanas 

Cirionos 

Guarayos 

CHILIAN  BRANCH. 
Bloluche  or  Araucanian 
Vuta-IIuilliche 
Puelche,  spoken  by  the  Pam- 
pas, south  af  Buenos  At/res 
Tehuel,  language  afPatagania 
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